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ADVERTISEMENT 


OF  THE  FRENCH  EDITOR. 


The  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England,  by  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  of  which  the  present  is  an  Illustrated  Edi- 
tion,  has  enjoyed,  ever  since  its  first  appearance,  an 
imparelleled  popularity,  and  new  editions  are  still 
published  annually  in  England.  Among  the  several 
authors  of  Continuations,  Notes,  .and  Additions,  Mr. 
Pinnock  has  obtained  the  preference  in  England,  and 
we  have  therefore  chosen  his  Continuation  for  the  text  of 
the  present  Continental  Edition  ;  some  errors  of  narra- 
tion and  prejudices  may  exist,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  an  Englishman  who  writes  the  history 
of  his  own  country. 

Among  the  improvements  and  additions  which  dis- 
tinguish the  present  edition,  are  several  of  great  utility 
to  Englishmen,  and  indispensable  to  foreigners ;  such 
of  these  are : 


Life  op  Goldsmith. 
Chbonological  Table  of  Monarchs 

before  and  after  the  c0?c<)l}b8t. 
Sketch  of  Saxon  Idols. 
Lists  op  Eyi^BNT  Persons  in  bach 

Reign. 


Literature,  Science,  and  tub  Arts 

OP  THE  Age. 
The  British  Constitution. 
Thb  British  Regalia. 
Genealogy  of  the  present  Royal 

Pawlt. 


The  care  bestowed  in  England  upon  works  of  this 
kind,  destined  to  an  extensive  circulation,  has  induced 
the  Editor  of  the  present  to  endeavour  to  surpass  all 
former  editions. 
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vi  ADVERTISEMBNT  OF  THB  FRENCH  EDITOR. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  a  suite  of  engravings 
by  the  same  artist,  which,  although  approved  by  some 
readers,  may  be  disagreeable  to  others,  we  have  employed 
different  styles  of  engraving  in  the  embellishments. 

The  historical  representations  of  important  events, 
of  battles  by  sea  and  land,  etc. ,  are  taken  from  the  Eng- 
lish School,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  productions  of  the 
most  celebrated  artists  of  England :  viz.  Wilkie,  Stot- 
hard.  Cooper,  Mortimer,  Bird,  Northcote,  Harlow, 
Westall,  Opie,  West,  Tresham,  Allan,  Hayter,  Copley, 
WheaUey,  Loutherbourg,  Davis,  and  Chennel. 

This  assemblage,  in  the  same  volume,  of  the  different 
kinds  of  illustration,  has  induced  the  Editor  to  produce 
ihe  present  work  as  an  Annual  Keepsake  or  Present. 
He  does  not  pretend  to  the  superior  excellence  in  En- 
graving which  distinguishes  that  sort  of  publication ; 
but  he  begs  to  remind  his  readers  that,  instead  of  20, 
he  has  given  270  Illustrations,  or  Portraits,  taken 
from  the  most  approved  originals  ;  and  that,  above 
all,  a  *'  History  of  England"  is  a  standard  work,  of 
infinitely  greater  and  more  durable  utility  than 
the  ephemeral  contents  of  an  annual. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF 
DR.  GOLDSMITH. 


Oliver  Goldsmith  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  itras  born  on  the  29th 
of  November,  17t8.  Two  villages  claim  the  honour  of  having  given  him 
birth ;  Pallas,  in  the  county  of  Longford ;  and  Elphln,  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon.  The  former  is  named  as  the  place  in  the  epitaph  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  inscribed  on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  later  in- 
vestigations have  decided  in  favour  of  Elphin. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  Goldsmith,  a  clergyman  of  the 
established  church,  but  without  any  patrimony.  He  was  equally  distin- 
guished for  his  literary  attainments  and  for  his  benevolence.  His  family 
consisted  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  from  this  little  world  at 
home.  Goldsmith  has  drawn  many  of  his  domestic  scenes,  both  whimsical 
and  touching ;  his  father's  fireside  furnished  many  of  the  family  scenes  of 
Ihe  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  it  is  said  that  the  learned  simplicity  and  ami- 
able peculiarities  of  that  worthy  divine  have  been  happily  illustrated  in  the 
character  of  Dr.  Primrose. 

After  being  instructed  in  the  classics,  to  qualify  him  for  the  Univer- 
sity, on  the  11th  of  June,  1744,  Goldsmith,  then  fifteen  years  of  age, 
was  placed  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Arts  in  February,  1749.  Alter  various  consultations  respecting  his 
future  pursuits,  it  was  at  last  determined  that  he  should  study  physic, 
and  accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in  1752,  and  there  studied 
medicine  under  the  professors  of  that  university.  After  he  had  attended 
some  courses  of  lectures,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  he  should  complete 
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his  medical  studies  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  then  celebrated  as  a  great 
medical  school ;  and  being  from  his  benevolent  disposition  involved  in  dif- 
ficuUies,  augmented  by  an  engagement  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for  a 
fellow  student,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland  precipitately.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1754,  he  arrived  at  Leilh,  where  he  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of 
a  tailor  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom- he  had  given  security  for  his  friend.  By 
the  good  offices  of  Lachlan  Maclane,  esq.  and  Dr.  Sleigh,  then  in  college, 
he  was  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bailiflT,  and  took  bis  passage,  on 
board  a  Dutch  ship,  to  Rotterdam,  from  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  he 
proceeded  to  Leyden. 

His  passion  for  travel,  which  bad  long  laid  dormant,  was  now  thoroughly 
awakened  ;  he  visited  great  part  of  Flanders,  and  after  passing  some  time 
at  Strasbourg  and  Louvain,  where  be  tooli  the  degree  of  M.B.,  be  accom- 
panied an  English  gentleman  to  Berne  and  Geneva.  He  travelled  on  foot 
during  the  greatest  part  of  his  tour,  having  left  England  with  very  little 
money.  Being  capable  of  sustaining  fatigue,  and  not  easily  terrified  at 
danger,  he  became  enthusiastically  fond  of  visiting  different  countries.  He 
had  some  knowledge  of  French  and  of  music,  and  played  tolerably  well  on 
the  German  flute  ;  which,  from  an  amusement,  became  at  times  the  meaps 
of  subsistence.  His  learning  procured  him  an  hospitable  reception  at  most 
of  the  religious  houses,  and  his  music  made  him  welcome  to  the  peasants  of 
Flanders,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  ''Whenever  1  approached/'  he 
said,  "  a  peasant's  house  towards  night-fall,  1  played  one  of  my  most  merry 
tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the 
next  day  ;  but  in  truth,  1  must  own,  whenever  I  attempted  to  entertain 
persons  of  a  higher  rank,  they  always  thought  my  performance  odious, 
and  never  made  me  any  return  for  my  endeavours  to  please  them." 

On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  recommended  as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a 
young  man  who  had  been  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  bis  uncle,  a 
pawnbroker,  near  Holborn.  During  Goldsmith's  continuance  in  Switzer- 
land, he  assiduously  cultivated  his  poetical  talents,  of  which  he  had  given 
some  proofs  while  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  from  hence  he  sent 
the  first  sketch  of  his  delightful  poem,  "  The  Traveller,"  to  his  brother  the 
clergyman  in  Ireland,  who  lived  with  an  amiable  wife  on  an  income  of  only 
40/.  a  yearv  From  Geneva,  Goldsmith  and  his  pupil  visited  the  south  of 
France,  where  the  young  man,  upon  some  disagreement  with  his  preceptor, 
paid  him  the  small  part  of  his  salary  which  was  due,  and  embarked  at 
Marseilles  for  England. 

Our  wanderer  was  left  once  more  on  the  world  at  large.  He  set  out 
from  hence  on  foot,  and  in  that  manner  travelled  through  various  districts 
of  France.  He  finally  pursued  his  Journey  into  Italy,  visiting  Venice^ 
Verona,  Florence,  and  other  celebrated  places.  At  Padua,  where  be 
staid  six  months,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  a  medical  degree.  In  Italy 
Goldsmith  found  his  talent  for  music  almost  useless,  for  every  peasant  was 
a  better  musician  than  himself ;  hut  his  skill  for  disputation  still  served  bis 
purpose,  and  the  religious  establishments  were  equally  hospitable.     At 
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length,  hit  eorkwUy  heing  fnUy  grtlifled)  he  resoWed  to  trace  his  Btepi  to- 
wards his  Dative  home.  He  returned  through  France,  as  the  shorter  route, 
and  as  affording  greater  facilities  to  a  pedestrian.  He  was  lodged  and  en- 
tertained as  formerly,  sometimes  at  religions  and  learned  establishmentSf 
and  sometimes  at  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  and  tbas,  with  the  aid  of  his 
philosophy  and  his  flute,  he  disputed  and  piped  his  way  liomewards. 

He  arrived  at  Dover  in  the  l>eginning  of  the  winter  of  1 756.  His  whole 
slock  of  cash  could  not  defray  the  expense  of  the  ordinary  conveyance,  and 
neither  flute  nor  logic  could  help  him  to  a  supper  or  a  bed.  He  however 
contrived  to  reach  London  in  safety,  where,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  found 
hiraseir  "witlwut  friends,  money,  or  impudence;"  his  mind,  too,  was 
filled  with  the  gloomiest  apprehensions.  By  the  kind  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Raddiff,  one  of  his  tutors  at  Trinity  College,  he  obtained  a  situation 
as  assistant  to  a  boarding-school  or  academy.  But  to  a  person  of  our  au- 
thor's temper  and  habits,  this  employment  was  peculiarly  distasteful.  How 
long  he  remained  in  this  situation  is  not  linown,  but  he  left  it  to  taiie  that 
of  assistant  to  a  chemist,  near  Fish-street  hill.  W^hiie  here,  he  discovered 
that  his  old  friend,  and  fellow-student.  Dr.  Sleigh,  was  in  London,  and  he 
soon  found  him  out.  By  his  advice  and  friendly  assistance,  Ooldsmilb  com- 
menced medical  practitioner  at  Bankside,  in  Southwark,  whence  he  after- 
wards removed  to  the  Temple.  His  practice  was  not  very  productive ;  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  also  to  his  pen,  and  thus,  as  he  says,  **  with 
very  little  practice  as  a  physician,  and  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet,  1 
made  a  shift  to  live." 

A  rapid  change  now  took  place  in  his  circumstances,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  patronage  of  the  booksellers.  The  late  Mr.  Newberry,  who 
gave  encouragement  to  men  of  literary  abilities,  became  his  patron,  and 
introduced  him  as  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Public  Ledger,  in  which  his 
Citizen  of  the  World  originally  appeared,  under  the  title  of  Chinese  Lei* 
ters.  At  this  time  also  he  wrote  occasionally  for  the  British  Magazine  and 
Critical  Review,  conducted  by  Dr.  Smollett,  from  which  connection  Oold- 
smilb is  said  to  have  derived  important  advantages.  The  liberal  soul  of 
Smollett  made  him  tlie  friend  of  every  author  in  distress ;  and  he  warmly 
interested  himself  in  Goldsmith's  success.  He  not  only  recommended  him 
to  the  patronage  of  the  most  eminent  l>ooksellers,  but  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  first  literary  characters ;  but  the  most  remarkable  in  point  of 
eminence  to  whom  he  was  introduced  at  this  time,  was  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
wliom*  he  now  regularly  associated,  either  from  similarity  of  dispositions  or 
pursuits. 

He  now  removed  to  Wine  Office  Court,  in  Fleet  Street,  where  be  occu- 
pied genteel  apartments,  received  visits  of  ceremony,  and  sometimes  gave 
enterlainments  to  his  literary  friends.  But  his  improvidence  and  generosity 
soon  produced  embarrassments  in  his  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the 
sums  which  he  received  for  his  writings,  which  ought  to  have  more  than 
sufficed  to  keep  him  out  of  debt ;  and  we  find  him  under  arrest  for  his  rent, 
just  as  be  was  finishing  for  the  press  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     In  this  di- 
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lemma  he  sent  for  hU  frieDd  Johnson,  who  sold  the  work  to  Mr.  Newberry 
for  sixty  pounds,  and  paid  his  landlady.  This  price  was  certainly  litUe  for 
a  work  of  such  merit,  hut  the  author's  name  was  not  then  well  known  to  the 
public,  and  the  purchaser  took  the  whole  risk  on  himself,  by  paying 
the  money  down.  It  was  not  till  after  the  publication  of  his  '<  Tra- 
veller/* which  met  with  great  succeM,  that  Mr.  Newberry  ventured  to  put 
the  ''Vicar  of  Wakefield*'  to  the  press,  and  he  then  reaped  the  two-fold 
advantage,  arising  (irom  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work,  and  tlie  rising 
character  of  its  author. 

After  the  sale  of  this  novel,  Goldsmith  worked  assiduously  for  Mr.  New- 
berry. He  revised  and  corrected  several  publications;  among  otiiers, 
* '  The  Art  of  Poetry,*'  a  ''  Life  of  Beau  Nash,"  and  a  republicaUon  of  his 
own  letters,  originally  contributed  to  the  Public  Ledger,  under  the  title  of 
'*  The  Citizen  of  the  World,**  a  work  entitled  to  the  praise  of  superemi- 
nent  merit,  and  which  is  still  ranked  among  the  dassical  productions  of 
the  British  muse.  He  also  published,  for  his  own  l>enefit,  a  selection  of 
all  his  fugitive  pieces,  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Essays.'* 

Goldsmith  about  this  time  fixed  his  abode  in  the  Temple,  where  he  ever 
after  resided.  In  the  number  of  literary  friends  who  visited  him  there, 
and  with  whom  he  now  associated,  were  Burke,  Fox,  Johnson,  Percy, 
Reynolds,  Garrick^  Colman,  Boswell,  Beauclerk,  with  the  lords  Nugent 
and  Charlemont,  and  with  whom  he  formed  the  celebrated  literary  club,  so 
renowned  at  the  time,  and  so  often  mentioned  in  the  *'  Life  of  Johnson.'* 
He  now  published  his  ''History  of  England,  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a 
Nobleman  to  his  Son.'*  This  little  work  was  at  first  published  anonymously, 
and  was  very  generally  attributed  to  lord  Lyttleton,  who  then  held  some 
rank  in  the  world  of  letters,  from  its  easy  elegance  of  language.  That  it 
was  really  the  production  of  Goldsmith  was  soon  afterwards  known,  and 
few  works  have  had  a  more  extensive  circulation. 

The  fame  he  had  now  acquired  as  a  critic,  novelist,  and  a  poet,  prompted 
him  to  try  his  talent  in  the  drama,  and  he  produced  the  '*  Good-natured 
Man,'*  at  Covent- garden  Theatre.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  prologue;  but 
it  was  withdrawn  after  nine  representations.  He  next  published  a  series 
of  histories  for  the  instruction  of  young  readers;  these  were,  his  *' His- 
tory of  England,**  in  four  vols. ;  the  "  History  of  Rome,**  in  two  vols. ; 
and  the  "  History  of  Greece,**  in  two  vols.  For  the  "  HUtory  of  Eng- 
land,** he  received  from  his  bookseller  500^  These  historical  compilations 
possess  all  the  ease,  grace,  and  simplicity  peculiar  to  the  general  style  of 
their  author,  and  are  admirably  well  calculated  to  attract  young  readers  by 
the  graces  of  composition.  The  success  they  met  with,  at  their  first 
appearance,  has  not  yet  abated,  and  they  are  still  considered  as  the  best 
historical  works  for  the  use  of  youth. 

His  next  work  was  the  poem  of  "The  Deserted  Village.**  Previous 
to  iu  publication,  the  bookseller,  who  had  bargained  for  the  manuscript, 
gave  him  a  note  for  one  hundred  guineas.  Having  mentioned  this  soon 
after  to  some  of  his  friends,  one  of  them  remarked,  that  it  was  a  very  great 
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sum  for  so  tborl  a  perfonntDee;  <*Iotrutb,"  said  Goldsmith,  <'l  think 
so  loo;  it  Is  mach  more  than  the  honest  man  can  afford,  or  the  piece  is 
worth:  I  bare  not  been  easy  since  1  received  it ;  I  will,  therefore,  go  back 
iDd  retam  bim  his  note."  This  he  actually  did,  and  left  it  entirely  to  the 
bookseller  to  pay  bim  according  to  the  profits  produced  by  tlie  sale  of  the 
piece ;  which,  however,  turned  out  very  considerable. 

Not  discouraged  by  the  cold  reception  bis  first  play  had  met  with,  he 
resolved  to  try  a  second  ;  and  notwithstanding  tlie  predictions  of  a  total 
fUlnre,  his  drama,  *<She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  or,  the  Mistakes  of  a 
Night,"  met  with  universal  applause,  and  still  keeps  possession  of  the 
stage.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Colman,  the  manager  of 
Covent-garden  Theatre,  could  be  got  to  consent  to  put  the  piece  in  re- 
hearsal, so  confident  was  he  that  it  would  not  be  successful.  On  the  first 
night  of  the  performance,  Goldsmith  did  not  come  to  the  house  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  representation,  having  rambled  in  St.  James's  park,  to  ru- 
minate on  the  proliable  fate  of  his  piece ;  and  even  then,  he  was  prevailed 
on  with  difficulty,  by  a  friend,  to  repair  to  the  theatre.  He  had  scarcely 
entered  the  passage  that  leads  to  the  stage,  when  his  ears  were  shocked  by 
a  hiss.  Such  was  our  poor  author's  tremor  and  agitation,  that,  running  up 
to  the  manager,  he  eiclaimed,  <<  What's  that?  what's  that?"  **  Pshaw, 
doctor,"  replied  Colman,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  *'  don't  be  terrified  at  Mquibt, 
when  we  have  been  silting  these  two  hours  upon  a  barrel  of  gitnpowder.*^ 
Qoldsmith's  pride  was  so  mortified  by  this  remark,  that  the  friendship 
which  had  l>efore  subsisted  between  him  and  the  manager  was  from  that 
moment  dissolved. 

He  next  published  ^'  The  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature," 
in  the  beginning  of  1774,  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  about  four  years. 
The  numerous  editions  through  which  it  has  passed,  attest,  that  if  not  a 
profound,  it  is  at  least  an  amusing  and  useful  work.  This  finally  closed 
the  literary  labours  of  Goldsmith.  During  the  progress  of  this  undertaking, 
he  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  publisher  8502.  of  copy  money. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  his  productions,  by  some  of  which 
he  cleared  1800^  in  one  year,  his  circumstances  were  not  in  a  prosperous 
litoation,  partly  owing  to  the  liberality  of  his  disposition,  and  partly  to  a 
habit  of  gaming,  of  the  arts  of  which  he  knew  very  little,  and  thus  became 
the  prey  of  those  who  took  advantage  of  his  simplicity.  Before  his  death 
he  published  the  prospectus  of  a  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
and,  as  his  literary  friends,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Beau- 
derk,  Mr.  Garrick,  and  olhers,  had  undertaken  to  furnish  him  with  arti- 
cles upon  different  subjects,  he  entertained  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
from  i(.  The  undertaking,  however,  did  not  meet  with  that  encourage- 
ment from  the  booksellers  which  he  had  imagined  it  would  receive,  and  he 
found  himseff  obliged  to  abandon  the  design.  It  is  supposed  that  he  bad 
fondly  promised  himself  relief  from  his  pecuniary  difficulties  by  this  scheme, 
and  consequently  his  chagrin  at  the  disappointment  was  the  more  keenly 
felt.     He  frequently  lamented  the  circumstance  to  bis  friends,  and  there 
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is  little  doubt  that  it  coDtributed,  with  other  vexatioDs,  to  aggravate  (he 
disease  which  ended  io  his  dissolalion. 

Goldsmith  had  been  for  some  years  afflicted,  at  different  times,  with  a 
violent  stranguary.  The  attacks  of  this  disease  had  latterly  become  more 
freqaent  and  violent ;  and  these,  combined  with  anxiety  of  mind,  on  the 
subject  of  his  accumulating  debts,  embittered  his  days,  and  brought  on  al- 
most habitual  despondency.  In  this  unhappy  condition  he  was  attacked  by 
a  nervous  fever,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774, 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  For  some  reasons,  which  have  never 
been  explained,  his  remains  were  privately  interred  in  the  Temple  burying- 
ground,  attended  only  by  a  few  select  friends.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
however,  a  monument  was  erected,  by  subscription,  in  Poet's  Corner,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  between  those  of  Gay  and  the  duke  of  Argyll,  and  the 
statuary  is  admitted  to  have  produced  a  good  likeness  of  our  author. 

His  character  is  Justly  described  by  Pope : 

'*  In  wit  a  mask,  simplicity  a  child.** 

The  learned  leisure  he  loved  to  enjoy  was  often  interrupted  by  distresses, 
which  arose  from  the  liberality  of  his  temper,  and  which  sometimes  threw 
him  into  loud  fits  of  passion  ;  but  this  impetuosity  was  corrected  upon  re- 
flection, and  his  servants  have  been  known,  upon  these  occasions,  purposely 
to  throw  themselves  in  his  way,  that  they  might  profit  by  it  immediately 
after ;  for  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  reproved,  was  certain  of  be- 
ing rewarded  for  it.  The  universal  esteem  in  which  his  poems  were  held, 
and  the  repeated  pleasure  they  gave  in  the  perusal,  is  a  striking  test  of  their 
merit.  He  was  a  studious  and  correct  observer  of  nature ;  happy  in  the 
selection  of  his  images,  in  the  choice  of  bis  subjects,  and  in  the  harmony  of 
his  versification  ;  and  though  his  embarrassed  situation  prevented  him  from 
finally  revising  many  of  his  productions,  his  *'  Hermit,"  his  *'  Traveller," 
and  his  '*  Deserted  Village,"  claim  a  place  among  the  most  finished  pieces 
in  the  English  language. 
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1) 
7 

^1 

No. 

MONARCHS. 

Began 

to 
Reign. 

Reigned 
Years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

90 
U 

Egbert* 

Ethelwolf. 

Ethelbald.             

A.D. 

927 
838 
867 
860 
866 
879 
901 
925 
940 
946 
955 
959 
975 
978 
1016 

1014 
1017 
1096 
1039 

1041 

1066 

10 

90 

3 

6 

5 

29 

34 

15 

6 

9 

4 

16 

3 

37 

1 

3 

19 

3 

2 

25 

1 

Eihelbert, 

EtbelredLt 

Alfredi 

Edward  the  Elder 

Athelstan.    .*    .    .* 

Edmund  1 « 

Edred. 

Edwj.     .    .    .    .  • 

Edgar 

Edwartl  II 

Ethelredllll 

Edmund  Ironside  II 

Sweyn. 

Canute. 

Harold  I 

Hardicanute. 

Edward  la  or  the  Coofenor.    .    .     . 
Harold  II.  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Rent 

*  EKbwt  descended  from  Cerdic.  the  flrst  kinf  of  Wetsex.  «  Ssxon  geiiersl.  who.  In  the 
year  A.D.  40ft,  srriTed  in  Britain.  It  ia  said  in  the  Ssxon  snnsls.  thst  lie  was  descended  from 
Woden,  tlie  root  of  tlie  Ssxon  fiunilles ;  snd  by  liis  conqoest  which  lie  msde  in  Britsin,  lie  may 
be  considered  ss  one  of  the  8rst  founders  of  the  English  nonsrohjr :  the  kinxs  of  Enflsad  de- 
scend from  him  in  the  male  line  of  Edwsrd  the  Confossor,  snd  in  the  female  line  to  the  iUss- 
trioos  princess  who  now  tits  npon  the  throne. 

t  Killed  in  battle  against  (he  Danes,  in  871. 

t  Introdoced  trial  by  jury,  divided  England  into  shires  and  hundreds,  and  founded  the  Uni- 
▼etalty  of  Oxford. 

S  Was  killed  by  Leolf,  a  aotorious  robber. 

I  In  1014,  Sweya.  king  of  Denmark,  made  himself  master  of  England,  and  was  crowned 
king :  and  Ethelred  lied  into  Normandy.  On  the  death  of  Sweyn.  which  happened  in  1015,  the 
crown  was  contested  by  Edmund  Ironside  (the  lawAil  successor  of  Ethelred).  and  Canute, 
the  descendant  of  Sweyn.  who  at  length  agr&ed  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them ;  but  Ed- 
mund being  murdered  shortly  after  this  treaty  was  entered  into,  Canute  (snmamed  the  Great) 
was  declared  king  of  all  England  in  1017. 
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MONARCHS. 


Began 

to 
Reign. 


To  whom  married. 


When 
mar- 
ried. 


Years. 


19 


39 


WiUiam  L* 

WUlUm  U 

Henry  L 

Stephenf 

Henrj  n.t 

Richard  I 

John 

Henry  UI , 

Edward  I > 

Edward  a 

Edward  in , 

Richard  U 

Henry  IV.$ 

Henry  V 

HenrjVI 

Edward  nr.l , 

Edward  T 

Richard  HL 

Henry  VIL** 

Henry  VIII 

Edward  VI 

MaryL 

EUiahelh , 

James  Lfl 

Charles! 

Charles  U. 

James  XL 

WiU.  in.  and  Mary  n. 
Anne 

OeorgeLtt 

George  n 

George  in 

George  IV. 

WilhamlV 

Victoria , 


702 

1714 
727 
.760 
820 
880 
1837 


Biatilda  of  Flanders 

(Never  marritd) 

aiatilda  ot  Scotland 

Matilda  of  Bologne 

Eleanor  of  Ooienne 

Berengnella  of  Navarre. ,,.. 
Earl  Montague's  daughter . 

AvisaofGlouoealer,.  

Isabella  of  Angouleme ..... 

Eleanor  of  Provence 

Eleanor  of  Castile .... 

Mary  of  Prance 

Isabella  of  France 

Pbilippa  of  Hainanlt 

Annof  Luxemhorgh 

Isabella  of  France 

Mary  Bohon 

Joanna  of  Navarre 

Catharine  of  Prance 

Margaret  of  An  joa 

Elizabeth  Wood ville 

rNever  married) 

AnnNerill 

BlixabethofYork 

Catharine  of  Arragon 

A.  Boleyn  81,  J.  Seymour. . 
Ann  of  Cleves,  C.  Howard . 

Catharine  Parr 

(Died  young) 

Philip,  king  of  Spain 

(Never  married) 

Ann  €i  Denmark 

Henrietta  of  France 

Catharine  of  Portugal 

A.  Hyde  1660,  Mary  Mod.. 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  U. 
Geo.  prince  of  Denmark. .. . 

Sophia  of  ZeU 

Wilheimina  of  AnspMh.. . . 
Charlotte  of  Meek.  Strel. .. . 

Caroline  of  Brunswick 

Adelaide  of  Saxe  Mein 


1058 

1100 

1135 

1161 
1191 
1185 
1189 
1200 
1236 
1263 
1299 
1308 
1328 
1882 
1396 

1317 
1403 
1420 
1444 

1465 


1471 

1486 
1509 
1536 
1540 
1548 


1564 


1589 
1626 
1662 
1673 
1688 


1681 
1706 
1761 
1795 
1818 


18 


22 


*  Son  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy. 

t  Son  of  Adela  and  coant  oi  Blois :  hence  the  House  of  Blols. 

t  Son  of  Matilda  and  GeoArey  Plantagenet :  hence  the  Plantagenet  race. 

i  Son  <tf  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster :  hence  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

I  Son  ot  Richard,  duke  of  York,  lineally  descended  fhwi  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
second  son  of  Edward  the  Third :  hence  the  House  <tf  YoriE. 

**  Was  the  Son  of  Margaret  and  Edward  Tudor.  Margaret  was  a  lineal  descendant  Arom 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster ;  Edmund  Tudor  was  the  son  of  Owen  Tndor,  who  married 
the  widow  of  Henry  V.:  hence  the  House  of  Tudor. 

ft  Son  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damley :  hence  the  race  of 
Stuarts. 

n  Elector  of  Hanover :  hence  the  race  of  Brunswick. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Brief  Sketch  of  the  Saxon  Idols  from  which  the  Days  of  the 
Week  recewed  their  natnes. 


The  idols  which  our  Saxon  aoceston  worshipped  were  various ; 
but  those  which  are  delineated  in  the  annexed  engraving,  and  from  which 
the  days  of  the  week  derive  their  name,  were  the  principal  objects  of  their 
adoration. 

The  Idol  of  the  SU^r. 

This  idol,  which  represented  the  glorious  luminary  of  the  day,  was  the 
^Afi  object  of  their  adoration.  It  b  described  like  the  bust  of  a  man,  set 
upon  a  pillar;  holding,  with  outstretched  arms,  a  burning  wheel  before  his 
breast.  The  first  day  of  the  week  was  especially  dedicated  to  its  adora- 
tion, which  they  termed  the  Sim't  daeg;  hence  is  derived  the  word  SuNDiv. 

The  Idol  of  the  MOOJsT, 

The  next  was  the  idol  of  the  Moon,  which  they  worshipped  on  the 
second  day  of  the  wed[,  called  by  them  MooiCm  daeg:  and  since  by  us, 
Monday. 

The  form  of  this  idol  is  intended  to  represent  a  woman,  habited  in  a 
short  coat,  and  a  hood,  with  two  long  ears.  The  moon  which  she  holds 
in  her  hand  designates  the  quality. 

TheldolofTUISCO. 

Tnisco  was  at  first  deified  as  the  father  and  ruler  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
but  in  course  of  time  he  was  worshipped  as  the  son  of  the  earth.  From 
him  came  the  Saxon  words  Tuitco't  daeg,  which  we  call  Tuesday. 

He  is  represented  standing  on  a  pedestal,  as  an  old  venerable  sage, 
clothed  with  the  skin  of  an  animal,  and  holding  a  sceptre  in  the  right 
hand. 

The  Idol  WODEJsr,  or  ODIJ^. 

Woden,  or  Odin,  was  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Northern  nations. 
Thb  hero  was  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  the  East,  but  from  what 
country,  or  at  what  time,  is  not  known.  His  exploits  form  the  greatest 
pari  of  the  mythological  creed  of  the  Northern  nations,  and  his  acbieve- 
menU  are  magnified  beyond  all  credibility.  The  name  of  the  fourth  day  of 
the  week,  called  by  the  Saxons  Woden'g  daeg,  and  by  us  Wednesday,  is 
derived  fh>m  this  personage. 

Woden  is  represented  in  a  bold  and  martial  attitude,  clad  in  armour, 
with  a  broadsword,  uplifted,  in  his  right  hand. 
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The  Idol  THOR. 

Thor,  the  eldest  and  bravest  of  the  sons  of  Woden  and  Friga,  was,  after 
his  parents,  considered  as  the  greatest  god  among  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 
To  biro  the  fifth  day  of  the  weeic,  called  by  them  Thor^t  daeg,  and  by  us 
Thursday,  was  consecrated. 

Thor  is  represented  as  sitting  on  a  throne,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his 
head,  adorned  with  a  circle  in  front,  wherein  were  set  twelve  bright  bur- 
nished gold  stars,  and  with  a  regal  sceptre  in  his  right  hand. 

The  Idol  FRIGA,  or  FREA. 

Friga,  or  Frea,  was  the  wife  or  Woden,  or  Odin ;  and,  neit  to  him, 
the  most  revered  divinity  aroong  the  heathen  Saxons,  Danes,  and  other 
Northern  nations.  In  the  most  ancient  times,  Friga,  or  Frea,  was  the  same 
with  the  goddess  Hertha,  or  Earth.  To  her  tbe  sixth  day  of  the  weelt  was 
consecrated,  which  by  the  Saxons  was  written  Fn'ga^t  daeg^  corresponding 
with  our  Friday. 

Friga  is  represented  with  a  drawn  sword  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  bow  in 
her  left. 

The  Idol  SEATER. 

The  Idol  Seater  is  represented  on  a  pedestal,  whereon  is  placed  a  perch, 
t>n  the  sharp  prickled  l>ack  of  which  he  stood.  His  bead  was  uncovered, 
and  his  visage  lean.  In  bis  left  hand  he  held  up  a  wheel,  and  in  his  right 
was  a  pail  of  water,  wherein  were  flowers  and  ft'uits ;  and  his  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  long  coat,  girded  with  litten. 

The  appelUtioD  given  to  the  day  of  his  celebration  is  still  retained.  The 
Saxons  named  it  Seater' t  daeg,  which  we  call  Saturday. 


A  Druid- 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

Of  Britain ',  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Ccesar^^  B.C.  54, 
to  the  Abdication  of  the  Romans. 


/tite  (* 


SECTION  I. 

**  Theirs  was  the  science  of  a  martial  race, 
To  shape  the  lance  or  decorate  the  shield, 
E'en  the  fair  Tirgin  stain'd  her  native  grace, 
To  give  new  horrors  to  the  tented  field." — SAenstotu, 


AMieartfcm,  t.  the  act  ofquittincbj  inclina- 

tkm. 
1.  Mur^tiae  Cmar-re-tim),  a.borderinf  on  the 

S.  Ax'rkaUore,  «.  the  art  of  tilllnc  and  im- 
proving the  land,  ao  as  to  make  it  frnitfal. 

5.  Principal'itiei. «.  pi.  the  country,  or  that  por^ 
tioo  of  the  land,  which  fives  title  to  a 
prince. 


Dedn'ced,  part,  drawn  flrosn,  laid  down  in 
reinilsr  incceuion. 
0.  Devasta'tion, «.  dectmction.  waste. 
8.  Snpersti'tion.  fsu-per'*ti*A~wiJ,  t.  mis- 
taken devotion. 
Transmim'tion.  «.  the  paasinf  of  the  Mml, 
after  death,  from  one  body  to  another. 

13.  Alle'flance,  c.  obedience,  dnty. 

14.  Stip'ulated,  ptnrt,  agreed  upon. 


1.  Britain  was  but  yery  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  coasts  opposite  GauP 
were  frequented  by  merchants,  who  traded  thither  for  such 
commodities  as  the  natives  were  able  to  produce,  and  who,  it  is 

^  Britain,  the  name  given  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  united. 
3  Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  Roman  emperor.    He  was  assassinated  in  the  Se- 
Dale  house,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 
3  Gaul  was  the  ancient  name  of  France* 
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thought,  after  a  time,  possessed  themselves  ot  all  the  maritme 
places  where  they  had  at  first  been  permitted  to  reside. 
2.  Finding  the  country  fertile,  and  commodiously  situated  for 
trade,  they  settled  upon  the  sea-side,  and  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture:  but  it  was  very  different  with  the  inland 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  considered  themselves  as  the 
lawful  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  avoided  all  correspondence 
with  the  new  comers,  whom  they  viewed  as  intruders  upon 
their  property ;  and  therefore  harassed  by  repeated  wars. 

8.  The  inland  inhabitants  are  Represented  as  extremely 
numerous,  living  in  cottages  thatched  with  straw*,  and  feeding 
large  herds  of  cattle.  They  lived  mostly  upon  milk,  or  flesh 
produced  by  the  chase  ^.  What  clothes  they  wore,  to  cover 
any  part  of  their  bodies,  were  usually  the  skins  of  beasts;  but 
the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs  were  left  naked,  and  were  usually 
painted  blue.  4.  Their  hair,  which  was  long,  flowed  down 
upon  their  backs  and  shoulders ;  while  their  beards  were  kept 
close  shaven,  except  upon  the  upper  lip,  where  it  was  suffered 
to  grow.  The  dress  of  savage  nations  is  every  where  pretty 
much  the  same,  being  calculated  rather  to  inspire  terror  than 
to  excite  love  or  respect. 

5.  As  to  their  government,  it  consisted  of  several  small /^i»- 
eipalities,  each  under  its  respective  leader;  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  earliest  mode  of  dominion  with  which  mankind  are 
acquainted,  and  is  deduced  from  the  natural  privUeges  of  pater- 
nal authority.  Upon  great  and  imminent  dangers,  a  com- 
mander-in-chief was  chosen  by  common  consent,  in  a  general 
assembly ;  and  to  him  was  committed  the  conduct  of  the  general 
interest,  the  power  of  making  peace,  or  leading  to  war,  and  the 
administration  of  justice. 

6.  Their  forces  consisted  chiefly  of  foot,  and  yet  they  could 
bring  a  considerable  number  of  horse  into  the  field  upon  great 
occasions.  They  likewise  tised  chariots  in  battle,  which, 
with  short  scythes  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  axle-trees, 
inflicted  terrible  wounds,  spreading  horror  and  devas- 
taiian  wheresoever  they  drove  ^.     7.  Nor  while  the  chariots 

4  See  the  engravmg  at  page  17. 

K  The  ancient  Britons  were  so  habitually  regular  and  temperate,  that  they  only 
begaa  to  grow  old  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  jewn.^PhUareh,  JH  Placitit  Pki- 

^  CsBsar  gires  a  most  animated  deacription  of  the  dexterity  of  the  Britons  in 
managing  their  war  chariots,  which-  he  ascribes  to  constant  use  and  incessant  ex- 
ercise ;  thereby  intimating  that  the  Britons  were  continually  engaged  in  intestine 
wars.— C«r«ar>  Com.  lib.  iT. 
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were  thus  destroying,  were  the  warriors  who  cooducled  them 

unemployed:  they  darted  their  javelins  against  the  enemy,  ran 

along  the  beam,  leaped 

on  the  ground,  resumed 

their  seat,   stopped  or 

turned  their  horses  at 

full  speed,andsometimes 

cunningly   retreated  to 

draw    the  enemy   into   -^^ 

confusion. 

8.  The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able parts  of  their  government;  and  the  Druids^,  who  were  the 
guardians  of  it,  possessed  great  authority  among  them.  No 
species  o(  superstition  was  ever  more  terrible  than  theirs:  be- 
sides the  severe  penalties  which  they  were  permitted  to  inflict 
in  this  world,  they  inculcated  the  eternal  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  thus  extended  their  authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of 
their  Totaries*.  9.  They  sacrificed  human  victims,  which 
they  burnt  in  large  wicker  idols,  made  so  capacious  as  to  con- 
tain a  multitude  of  persons  at  once,  who  were  thus  consumed 
together.  To  these  rites,  tending  to  impress  ignorance  with 
awe,  they  added  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  lives.     They  lived  in  woods,  caves,  and  in  hol- 

7  The  Druids  were  divided  Into  three  different  classes ;  the  Bard*,  who  were 
the  heroic  historians  and  genealogical  poets :  the  Fatest  who  were  the  sacred 
musicians,  the  religious  poets,  and  the  pretended  prophets ;  the  third  dass,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  who  performed  all  the  other  offices  of  religion, 
were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Druids,  which  appellation  was  commonly 
giren  to  the  whole  fraternity.  Their  supreme  chief  was  styled  the  Arch-Druid. 
To  the  priesthood  were  also  attached  a  number  of  females,  called  Druidessts, 
who  were  likewise  divided  into  three  classes  ;  those  of  the  first,  vowed  perpetual 
▼irginity,  and  lived  together,  sequestered  from  the  rest  of  the  world :  these  were 
great  pretenders  to  divination,  prophecy,  and  miracles,  and  were  highly  venerated 
by  the  people.  The  second  class  consisted  of  certain  devotees,  who  married, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  with  the  Druids  in  assisting  in  the  offices  of 
religion,  occasionally  returning  to  their  husbands.  The  third  and  lowest  class 
waited  on  the  Druids,  and  performed  the  most  servile  offices  about  the  temple,  etc. 
The  priesthood,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  was  hereditary  b  all  countries,  and  was 
particularly  so  in  the  Celtic  nations ;  where  the  order  of  Druids  did  not  only  de- 
scend  to  their  posterity,  but  the  office  of  priest  was  likewise  hereditary  in  families. 

'  Among  a  people  so  credulous  as  the  ancient  Britons,  it  is  no  wonder  that  those 
who  possessed  such  high  authority  among  them  as  the  Druids,  practised  the 
greatest  impositions ;  accordingly  we  read,  tliat  the  Druids  were  iu  the  habit  of 
borrowing  large  sums  of  the  people,  which  they  promised  to  repay  in  the  other 
world — **  Druid»  pecuniam  routuo  accipiebant  in  posteriore  vita  reddituri.''-' 
Pairichu. 
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low  trees;  their  food  was  acorns  and  berries,  and  their  drink 
water.  By  these  arts,  they  were  not  only  respected,  but  alonost 
adored  by  the  people^.  The  most  remarkable  Druidical  monu» 
ment  in  England  is  the  circle  of  stones  on  Salisbury  plain, 
called  Stonehenge;  it  appears  to  have  been  the  great  national 
temple. 


10.  It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple took  a  tincture  from  the  discipline  of  their  teachers.  Their 
lives  were  simple,  but  they  were  marked  with  cruelty  and 
fierceness ;  their  courage  was  great,  but  neither  dignified  by 
mercy  nor  perseyerance. 

11.  The  Britons  had  long  remained  in 
this  rude  but  independent  state,  when  Cae- 
sar, having  overrun  Gaul  with  his  victories, 
and  willing  still  further  to  extend  his  fame, 
}  -^^MMB^f  V  determined  upon  the  conquest  of  a  country 
that  seemed  to  promise  an  easy  triumph; 
accordingly,  when  the  troops  designed  for 
the  expedition  were  embarked,  he  set  sail 
for  Britain  about  midnight,  and  the  next 
cJS'fe.^BrwSiSSSr  morning  arrived  on  the  coast  near  Dover, 
where  he  saw  the  rocks  and  cliffs  covered  with  armed  men  to 
oppose  his  landing. 

®  Caesar  informs  us,  that  the  Druids  also  taught  **  many  things  concerning  the 
stars  and  their  motions,  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  the  nature  of  things ; " 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  or  natural  philo- 
sophy extended.  Their  doctrines  were  never  committed  to  writing,  but  comprised 
in  verses,  which  were  learned  verbatim  by  frequent  rehearsals,  and  carefully 
committed  to  memory.  It  is  supposed  that  the  religion  of  the  Druids  originated 
in  Britain;  for  such  of  the  Gallic  youth  as  were  desirous  of  being  instructed  in 
its  mysteries,  repaired  to  this  country  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  education. 
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12.  The  Britons  had  chosen  Gassirelau^nus '®  for  their  com- 
mander-in-chief; but  the  petty  princes  under  his  command » 
either  desiring  his  station,  or  suspecting  his  fidelity,  threw  oS 
their  allegiance.  13.  Some  of  them  fled  with  their  forces  into 
the  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom,  others  submitted  to  Csesar, 
till  at  length  Cassivelau^nus  himself,  weakened  by  so  many  de« 
sertions,  resolved  upon  making  what  terms  he  was  able,  while 
he  yet  had  power  to  keep  the  field.  14.  The  conditions  offered 
by  Csesar,  and  accepted  by  him,  were,  that  he  should  send  to 
the  Continent  double  the  number  of  hostages  at  first  de- 
manded, and  that  he  should  acknowledge  subjection  to 
the  Romans.  Caesar,  however,  was  obliged  to  return  once 
more  to  compel  the  Britons  to  complete  their  stipulated 
treaty". 

Questions  for  ExetminatioH. 

1.  Was  Britain  well  Imown.  before  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  the  Romans  ? 

By  whom  were,  at  that  time,  the  coasts  opposite  Gaul  frequented  T 
9.  Who  introduced  the  practice  of  agriculture? 
3.  4  Describe  the  inland  inhabitants. 

5.  Of  what  did  the  gOTemment  of  the  ancient  Britons  consist  ? 

6.  What  was  their  chief  force? 

8.  Who  were  the  ministers  of  their  rdigion  ? 

9.  Did  they  ever  sacrifice  human  victims? 

10.  What  were  the  manners  of  the  people  F 

11.  Who  first  determined  on  the  conquest  of  Britain  ? 

12.  Whom  did  the  Britons  choose  for  their  leader  ? 

14.  What  conditions  were  offered  by  CKsar,  and  accepted  by  Cassivelau^nus  ? 

'•  Sometimes  written  CassibelaWnuMy  or  Caasibe'lan. 

U  England,  including  Wales,  was,  at  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  divided  into 
the  following  seventeen  states ; — 
CaJUd  by  the  Romans  Consisting  of 

1.  The  Damnoxh.   .Cornwall  and  Devon. 
8.  DuROTRiGBS. .    .  Dorsetshire. 

3.  Bblos.     .    .    .  Somersetshire^Wats,  and  part  of  Hants. 

4.  A-rrBBBATU.  .'^.  Berkshire. 

5.  Regni Surry,  Sussex,  and  remainmg  part  of  Hants. 

6.  Gantii.     .    .    .  Rent. 

7.  DoBC!fi.    .     .    .  Gloucester  and  Oxfordshire. 

8.  Catfuuchlani.  .  Bucks,  Bedford,  and  Herts. 

9.  TRnvoB ANTES.     .  Essex  and  Middlesex. 

H).  IcENi Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge. 

U.  CoRiTANi. .    .    .  Northampton,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoh,  Nottingham, 

and  Derby. 
12.  CoBKAVi.  .    .    .  Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  Chester,  and  Shropshire. 
1.3.  The  Sildrbs.     .  Radnor,  Brecon,  Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  and  Hereford. 

14.  Dembtjc.   .     .    .  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Caermarthen. 

15.  Ordoviobs.    .    .  Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Caernarvon,  Flint,  and  Denbigh. 

16.  The  Brioantes.  York,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumber^ 

land. 
IZ.  OrrAOiiii. .    .    .  Northumberland  to  the  Tweed. 
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SECTION  II. 

Great  Boadicba  ,  glory  of  thy  race. 
Britannia's  honour,  and  thy  foe's  disgrace ; 
In  burning  fancy  I  behold  each  fight, 
'"  r\i" 


Where  female  valour  warrM  for  Albion's  right ', 

Thy  very  fall  perpetuates  thy  fame, 

And  Suetonius'  laurels  droop  with  sbame.'' — Dibdin. 


3.  Extrav'aKaacet,  s,  pi.  irrerolar  conduct;  ac- 
tioni  not  confined  witnin  reasonable  U- 
mitB. 

3.  RMpa'cioQf .  a.  greedy,  given  to  plunder. 

b.  Procura'tor,  «.  a  manager. 


9.  Haraa'gued,  part,  made  a  speech,  delivered 

an  oration. 

Intrepi'dity, «.  courage,  boldness. 
IS.  Friths,  «.  inlets  of  the  aea.  running  a'con- 

siderable  distance  into  the  land. 

1.  Upon  the  aceessioo  of  Augus'tus%  that  emperor  had 
formed  a  design  of  visiting  Britain,  but  was  diverted  from  it 
by  the  unexpected  revolt  of  the  Panno'nians*.  Tiberius^, 
wisely  judging  the  empire  already  tpo  extensive,  made  no 
attempt  upon  Britain.  From  that  time  the  natives  began  to 
improve  in  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
human  nature. 

2.  The  wild  extravagances  of  Calig'ula^,  by  which  he 
threatened  Britain  with  an  invasion,  served  rather  to  expose 
him  to  ridicule  than  the  island  to  danger.  At  length,  the 
Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Clau^dius^,  began  to  think  seriously 
of  reducing  them  under  their  dominion.  The  expedition  for 
this  purpose  was  conducted  in  the  beginning  by  Plau'tius  and 
other  commanders,  with  that  success  which  usually  attended 
the  Roman  arms. 

4.  Carac^tacus  was  the  first  British  prince  who  seemed  will- 
ing, by  a  vigorous  effort,  to  rescue  his  country,  and  repel  its 
insulting  and  rapacious  conquerors.  This  rode  soldier,  though 
with  inferior  forces,  continued,  for  above  nine  years,  to  oppose 
and  harass  the  Romans;  till  at  length  he  was  totally  routed, 
and  taken  prisoner,  by  Osto'rius  Scap^ula,  who  sent  him  in 
triumph  to  Rome.  4.  While  Carac'tacus  was  being  led  through 
Rome,  he  appeared  no  way  dejected  at  the  amazing  concourse 
of  spectators  that  were  gathered  upon  this  occasion ;  but  casting 
his  eyes  on  the  splendours  that  surrounded  him,  ^'Alas!" 
cried  he,  *'  how  is  it  possible  that  a  people  possessed  of  such 
magnificence  at  home,  could  envy  me  a  humble  cottage  in 
Britain?"  The  Emperor  was  affected  by  the  British  hero's 
misfortunes,  and  won  by  his  address.     He  ordered  him  to  be 

I  Augus'tus  was  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar's  niece,  adopted  by  Capsar.    He  was 
the  second  emperor  of  Rome. 
3  The  people  of  Hungary,  which  country  was  formerly  called  Pannonia. 
3  The  third  Emperor  of  Rome. 
*  A  Roman  emperor,  the  successor  of  Tibe'rius. 
^  The  son  of  Dru^:jus,  and  successor  ofCalig'uIa. 
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unchained  on  the  spot,  and  set  at  liberty,  i^ith  the  rest  of  the 
captives. 

5.  The  cruel  treatment  of  Boadi'cea,  queen  of  the  Ice'ni, 
droTe  the  Britons  once  more  into  open  rebellion.  Prasat'agus, 
king  of  the  Ice'ni,  at  his  death  had  bequeathed  one  half  his  do- 
minions to  tlie  Romans,  and  the  other  to  his  daughters,  thus 
hoping,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part,  to  secure  the  rest  to  his  fa- 
mily; but  it  had  a  different  effect;  for  the  RomaA  procurator 
ifflMediately  took  possession  of  the  ¥^ho1e:  and  when  Boadi'cea, 
the  widow  of  thedeceased,  attempted  to  remonstrate,  he  ordered 
her  to  be  scourged  like  a  slave,  and  violated  the  chastity  of  her 
daughters.  •  6.  These  outrages  were  sufficient  to  produce  a 
ret^lt  throughout  the  isUnd.  The  Ice'ni,  as  being  the  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  quarrel,  were  the  first  to  take  arms ; 
ail^he  other  stated  soon  followed  the  eiample;  and  Boadi'cea, 
a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  masculine  spirit,  was  appointed 
to  head  the  common  forces,  which  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  7.  These,  exasperated  by 
their  wrongs,  attacked  several  of  the  Roman  settlements  and 
colonies  with  suocess-r  Pauti^nus,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
for<;es,  haslened  to  relieve  London,  which  was  already  a  flou- 
rishing colony ;  butfoond,^  on  his  arrival,  that  it  would  be  requi- 
site for  the  general  safety  to  abandon  that  place  to  the  meroiless 
fury  of  the  enemy.  8.  London  was  soon,  therefore,  reduced 
to  ashes ;  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  remained  in  it  were  mas- 
sacred; andthe  Roinans,  with' all  other  strangers,  to  the 
number  of  sevedtf  thousand,  W€^e  cruelly  put  to  the  sword. 
Flushed  with  these  successeis,  the  Britons  no  longer  sought  to 
avoid  the  enemy :  but  boldly  came  to  the  place  where  Pauli'nus 
awaited  their  arrival,  posted  in  a  very  advantageous  manner, 
with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men.  9.  The  battle  was  obsti- 
nate and  bloody.  Boadi^cea  herself  appeared  in  a  chariot  with 
her  two  daughters,  and  Mnan^ued  her  army  with  masculine 
intrepidiiy ;  but  the  irregular  and  undisciplined  bravery  of  her 
troops  was  unable  to. resist  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  Romans. 
They  wereroutedwRh  great  slaughter;  eighty  thousand  pe- 
rished in  the  field,  and  an  infinite  number  were  made  prison- 
ers; while  Boadi^cea  herself,  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enraged  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison. 

10.  The  general  who  firmly  established  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  in  this  island  was  Ju^lius  Agric'ola  ®,  who  governed  it 

*  Ju'Hus  Agrtc^ola  was  the  father-in-law  of  Ta'citus,  the  celebrated  historian. 
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during  the  reigns  of  Vespa'sian'',  Ti'tus  ^  and  Domi^tian  * 
and  distinguished  himself  as  well  hy  his  courage  as  humanity. 
For  several  years  after  the  time  of  Agric^)la,  a  profound  peace 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Britain,  and  little  mention  is  made 
of  the  affairs  of  the  island  hy  any  historian. 

11.  At  length,  however,  Rome,  that  had  for  ages  given  laws 
to  nations,  and  diffused  slavery  and  oppression  over  the  known 
world,  began  to  sink  under  her  own  magnificence.  Mankind, 
as  if  hy  general  consent,  rose  up  to  vindicate  their  natural 
freedom ;  almost  every  nation  asserting  that  independence,  of 
which  they  had  been  long  so  unjustly  deprived. 

12.  During  these  struggles  the  British  youth  were  frequently 
drawn  away  into  Gaul,  to  give  ineffectual  succour  to  the  various 
contenders  for  the  empire,  who,  failing  in  every  attempt,  only 
left  the  name  of  tyrants  behind  them  ^^.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  the  Roman  forces  decreased  in  Britain,  the  Picts  and  Scots '  * 
continued  still  more  boldly  to  infest  the  northern  parts ;  and 
crossing  the  frithsy  which  theRomans  could  not  guard,  in  little 
wicker  boats,  covered  with  leather,  filled  the  country,  where- 
ever  they  came,  with  slaughter  and  consternation^ 

13.  The  Romans,  theref<Mre,  finding  it  impossible  to  stand 
their  ground  in  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valentin'lab 
took  their  last  leave  of  the  island,  after  being  masters  of  it  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years,  and  now  left  the  natives  to  the  choice 
of  their  own  government  and  kings.  They  gave  them  the  best 
instructions  the  calamitous  times  would  permit,  for  exercising 
their  arms,  and  repairing  their  ramparts;  and  helped  them  to 
erect  a  new  wall  of  stone  across  the  island,  for  they  had  not, 
at  that  time,  artisans  skilful  enough  ampng  themselves  to  repair 

7  Vespa'sian  was  the  tenth  Roman  emperor ;  he  was  yaliant,  but  yery  aYaricious. 

8  Ti'tus  was  the  eleventh  Roman  emperor,  the  son  of  Vespa^sian ;  he  was  to 
good  a  man  that  he  was  called  the  ^Delight  of  Mankbd.** 

'  Domi'tian  was  the  twelfth  Roman  emperor,  and  brother  to  Ti'tus ;  he  was  a 
great  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  of  a  most  cruel  disposition. 

10  According  to  the  **  Notitia  imperii,^  no  less  than  twelve  British  corps  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  were  constantly  dispersed  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire;  while  foreign  soldiers  were,  according  to  the  invariable  policy  of  the 
Romans^  stationed  in  Britain. 

^^  The  names  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  at  that  time  distin- 
guished. ^  The  Picts  (so  called  from  Pictick,  a  plunderer,  and  not  from  Picti, 
painted,)  and  the  Soots  from  Scuite,  a  wanderer,  in  the  Cdtic  tongue,  were  only 
diflvrent  tribes  of  Caledonians.''— ^r.  Henry. 
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that  which  had  been  built 
by  the  emperor  Sev'erus. 
The  ruins  of  this  wall,  and 
the  fortresses  by  which  the 
Roman  colonies  were  de- 
fended, are  among  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  anti- 
quity in  England. 


From  tk§  moasitm 


KINGS  OF  ENGLAND, 
qfJuihi$  Ca$ar,  to  the  departure  of  th€  Romamo. 


AimO,  A.Cc 

1.  CaauTdamiQs.  .    .   83 

2.  Tbeomaotius.    .    .    60 
8.  Cymbdiiie.  ...    94 


4.  Gfiideriii*. 

5.  Arringut. 


AD. 

6. 

Marius.     .    . 

.    125 

7. 

Coilas.     .    . 

.    179 

8. 

I^ucius.     .    . 

.    207 

9. 

,    211 

10. 

Bassianus.     . 

.    218 

11. 

Caraurius.     • 

.    235 

13  Alectos.    ...    332 

13.  Asclepiodonu.    .    263 

14.  Coilus  II.     .    .    389 

15.  Constantius  (em.)  810 

16.  Coostaotine  (em.)  339 


Fhm  ih€  departure  qf  the  Romane,  till  the  Introduction  of  the  Saxone  by 

Vortigem. 


Octafias 383  Gratian.     .    . 

.    .    39llCoiistaatiiie  I. 


A.D.| 

431  CoDstantioi. . 
446 1  Vortigem.     . 


A.D. 

446 
460 


Queetionefor  Examination. 


1.  What prerentedAiignstiis from Tisitiog Britain? 

Did  Tiberius  make  an  attempt  upon  Britain? 
8.  What  exposed  Caligula  to  ridicule  7 

3.  Who  was  the  first  person  that  was  wiUing  to  repel  the  iuTaders  ? 
How  long  did  Caraetacus  harass  the  Romans? 

4.  What  remarks  did  Caractaous  make  on  witnessing  the  splendour  of  Rome  ? 

5.  What  caused  the  Britons  to  rebel? 

Who  commanded  Boadicea  to  be  ill-treated? 
6l  What  were  the  consequences  ?- 

7.  Who  commanded  the  Roman  forces  at  that  time? 

8.  What  was  the  fieite  of  London  and  its  inhabitants  ? 

9.  Describe  Boadicea's  conduct,  and  the  result  of  this  batUe. 

10.  At  what  tone  did  peace  prevail  in  Great  Britain? 

11.  What  was  the  situation  of  Rome  at  this  time? 

12.  What  were  the  nations  that  infested  the  northern  parts  ? 

13.  When  did  the  Romans  take  their  leare  of  Britain  ?  And  how  long  had  they 
lofil? 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SAXONS. 


I.  ImmifBiiT, «.  freedom  fron  poniahmenU 
9.  Ooda. «.  imiiiriBMT  deities  vhkh  the  Hea- 

tlieiis  oMid  to  wonhip. 
4.  AmWilon»(am-bi*k-u*J  a.  detlroof  of  ho- 


8ECT10N  I. 

But  hark !  what  foreign  dram  on  Thanet's  isle 

Proclaims  assiBtance?  Tia  the  Saxon  band, 
Bj  Hengist  led,  and  Hona ; — aee,  the^  smile, 

And  greet  their  hosts  with  &lse,  insidious  hand." — DibcUn. 

9.  Frontiers,  s.  borders,  limits. 
11.  An'nals.  t.  histories. 
13.  Extir'pated. /Nirf.  destroyed. 

DesoKory,  a.  roring  aboat,  inconstant. 


1.  (A.D.  447.)  Thb  Britons,  beiog  naw  left  to  themselyes, 
considered  their  new  liberties  as  their  greatest  calamity.  The 
Plots  and  Scots,  uniting  together,  began  to  look  upon  Britain 
as  their  own,  and  attacked  the  northern  wall,  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  built  to  keep  off  their  incursions,  with  success. 
Haying  thus  opened  to  themselves  a  passage,  they  ravaged  the 
whole  country  with  impunity^  while  the  Britons  sought  pre- 
carious shelter  in  the  woods  and  mountains*. 

I  In  this  extremity,  they  made  application  for  succour  to  iGtius,  Prefect  of 
Gaul,  in  the  foUowmg  remarkable  words  : — ^  The  groans  of  the  wretched  Britons, 
to  the  thrice-appointed  Consul  iGtius. — ^The  barbarians  drive  us  into  the  sea,  and 
the  sea  forces  us  back  on  the  swords  of  the  barbarians,  so  that  we  have  nothing 
left  us  but  the  wretched  choice  of  being  either  drowned  or  murdered."  iEtius 
was,  however,  loo  closely  engaged  in  opposing  Attila,  the  renowned  king  of  the 
Huns  (who,  from  the  havoc  he  made  wherever  his  sword  was  drawn,  was  deno- 
minated **  The  Scourge  of  God"),  to  bestow  on  the  Britons  any  atlMtioo. 
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2.  It  was  in  this  deplorable  and  enfeebled  state  that  the 
Britons  had  recourse  to  the  Saxons,  a  brave  people,  who,  for 
their  strength  and  valonr,  were  formidable  to  all  the  German 
nations  around  them,  and  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  match 
for  the  god%  themselves.  They  were  a  people  restless  and 
bold,  who  considered  war  as  their  trade ;  and  were,  in  cons^ 
quence,  taught  to  consider  victory  as  a  doubtful  advantage,  but 
courage  as  a  certain  good.  3.  A  nation,  however,  entirely 
addicted  to  war,  has  seldom  wanted  the  imputation  of  cruelty, 
as  those  terrors  which  are  opposed  without  fear  are  often  in- 
flicted without  regret.  The  Saxons  are  represented  as  a  very 
cruel  nation  :  but  we  must  remember  that  their  enemies  have 
drawn  the  picture'. 

4.  It  was  no  disagreeable  circumstance  to  these  ambUioua 
people  to  be  invited  into  a  country  upon  which  they  had  for 
ages  before  been  forming  designs.  In  consequence,  therefore, 
of  Vor^tigern's  solemn  invitation,  who  was  then  king  of  Britain, 
they  arrived  with  Gfteen  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
Hen'gist'  and  Hor'sa,  who  were  brothers,  and  landed  on  the 
Isle  of  Than^et^.  5.  There  they  did  not  long  remain  inactive ; 
but  being  joined  by  the  British  forces,  they  boldly  marched 
against  the  Plots  and  Scots,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as 

2  It  win  be  teen,  ia  our  prerious  explanation  of  the  Mythological  Plate  that  the 
name  of  the  daifs  of  the  week  owe  their  origin  to  the  names  given  by  the  Saxons 
to  their  chief  idols.  We  shall  here  observe,  that  the  names  which  they  gave  to 
the  wumtke  were  singularly  descriptive  of  the  seasons,  and,  therefore,  we  subjoin 
then ;  remarking^  by  the  way,  that  the  names  of  the  months  adopted  by  the 
French  during  the  Revolution,  though  more  elegant,  were  not  more  appropriate 
than  those  of  the  Saxons,  whose  ideas  they  appear  to  have  borrowed. — ^Their 
Srst  month  was  styled. 

MidwiiUer  Momatk Dbcbmbbr.    . 

Aefier  YuJa.   .    .    .  (or  afler  Christmas) January. 

8olM<maih,    .    .    .  (From  the  returning  sun).  February. 

Rethe  Monath.    .    .  (Rugged  Month) March. 

EaeterManatk.   .     ((^^^a^Saxon goddess, who^ 

TVimUcki (From  cows  being  milked  thrice  a  day).  •       May. 

Sere  Monath.  .    .  .  (Dry  month). June. 

Sited  Monath,.    .  .  (The  meads  being  then  in  bbom).  .  July. 

fVeod  Monath.    .  .  (From  the  luxuriance  of  weeds).     .  August. 

H^pfest  Monath,  .  .  (Harvest  month) Sbptbiibbr. 

_,.         -,,..,  UFrom  wbter  approaching  with  the  full  1^ 

WmUrF,Uuk..  f  ,„„„„oflh.tnILh).  .        .  jO"*"". 

Blot  Monath.  .    .     I  ^^"^'^^  "f  ?""'  '^.  '^!  '~""''  \  Novbmbkr. 
I     and  stored  for  wmter  provision).!  ) 

3  Hen'gi*it  was  the  first  Saxon  king  of  Kent. 

*  Tban^tft  is  an  island  in  Kent.    Margate  and  Ramsgatc  are  its  principal  towns. 
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Lincolnshire,  and  soon  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them. 
A.D.  450. 

The  Saxons,  however,  being  sensible  of  the  fertility  of  the 
country  to  which  they  came,  and  the  barrenness  of  that  which 
they  had  left  behind,  invited  over  great  numbers  of  their  coun- 
trymen to  become  sharers  in  their  new  expedition.  6.  Accord- 
ingly, they  received  a  fresh  supply  of  five  thousand  men,  who 
passed  over  in  seventeen  vessels,  and  soon  made  a  permanent 
establishment  in  the  island. 

The  British  historians,  in  order  to  account  for  the  easy  con- 
quest of  their  country  by  the  Saxons,  assign  their  treachery, 
not  less  than  their  valour,  as  a  principal  cause. 

7.  They  allege,  that  Vor'tigern  was  artfully  inveigled  into  a 
passion  for  Rowena,  the  daughter  of  Hengist;  and,  in  order  to 
marry  her,  was  induced  to  settle  the  fertile  province  of  Kent 
upon  her  father,  from  whence  the  Saxons  could  never  after  be 
removed^.  It  is  alleged,  also,  that  upon  the  death  of  Voi^timer, 
which  happened  shortly  after  the  victory  he  obtained  at  Eg'gles- 
ford,  Yor'tigern,  his  father,  was  reinstated  upon  the  throne. 
8.  It  is  added,  that  this  weak  monarch,  accepting  of  a  festival 
from  Hengist,  three  hundred  of  his  nobility  were  treacherously 
slaughtered,  and  himself  detained  as  a  captive. 

After  the  death  of  Hengist,  several  other  German  tribes,  al- 
lured by  the  success  of  their  countrymen,  went  over  in  great 
numbers.  9.  A  body  of  Saxons,  under  the  conduct  of  Ella  and 
his  three  sons,  had  some  time  before  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  though  not  without  great  oppo- 
sition and  bloodshed.  This  new  kingdom  included  Surry, 
Sussex,  and  the  New  Forest;  and  extended  to  the  frontiers  of 
Kent. 

10.  Another  tribe  of  the  Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
Cerdic,  and  his  son  Kenric,  landed  in  the  West,  and  from 
thence  took  the  name  of  West  Saxons.  These  met  with  a 
very  vigorous  opposition  from  the  natives,  but  being  reinforced 
from  Germany  ^,  and  assisted  by  their  countrymen  on  the  island, 

B  Our  old  ESnglish  historiant  say,  that  when  the  beautiful  Rowe^na  waa  ftrtt 
introduced  to  Vor^tigem,  ^  she  presented  him,  on  her  knee,  with  a  cup  of  wine^ 
saying,  *  Waes  heal,  hlaford  cyning,*  or  *  Be  of  health.  Lord  Ring!^  to  which 
Vor'tigem,  being  instructed  in  the  custom,  answered, '  Drink  heal,'  or  *  I  drink 
your  health.'" — It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  some  able  historians  have 
declared,  that  no  authentic  documents  exist  concerning  thes»  stories  of  Vor^Ugem 
and  Rowe^na,  or  of  the  slaughter  of  the  British  nobles:  and  that  they  are  inclined 
to  believe  the  whole  a  fiction,  or,  at  least  very  much  exaggerated. 

^  A  large  country  of  Europe,  comprising  many  kingdoms  and  states. 
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they  routed  the  Britons ;  and  although  retarded  in  their  progress 
hy  the  celebrated  king  Arthur^,  they  had  strength  enough  to 
keep  possession  of  the  conquest  they  had  already  made. 
CeMic,  therefore,  with  his  son  Kenric,  established  the  third 
Saxon  kingdom  in  the  island,  namely ,  that  of  the  West  Saxons, 
including  the  counties  of  Hants,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Berks,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

11.  It  was  in' opposing  this  Saxon  invader  that  the  cele- 
brated prince  Arthur  acquired  his  fame.  However  unsuccess- 
ful! all  his  valour  might  have  been  in  the  end,  yet  his  name 
made  so  great  a  Ggure  in  the  fabulous  annals  of  the  times,  that 
some  notice  must  be  taken  of  him.  12.  This  prince  is  of  such 
obscure  origin,  that  some  authors  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of 
King  Ambro'sius%  and  others  only  bis  nephew ;  others  again 
affirm  that  he  was  a  Cornish  prince,  and  son  of  Gurlois,  king 
of  that  province.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  he  was  a  com- 
mander of  great  valour;  and,  could  courage  alone  repair  the 
miserable  state  of  the  Britons,  his  might  have  been  effectual. 
13.  According  to  the  most  authentic  historians,  he  is  said  to 
have  worsted  the  Saxons  in  twelve  successive  battles.  In  one 
of  these,  namely,  that  fought  at  Caerbadon,  in  Berks,  it  is 
asserted  that  he  killed  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty  of 
the  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  But  the  Saxons  were  too 
numerous  and  powerful  to  be  extirpated  by  the  desultory 
efibrts  of  single  valour ;  so  that  a  peace,  and  not  a  conquest, 
was  the  immediate  fruits  of  his  victories.  14.  The  enemy, 
therefore,  still  gained  ground;  and  this  prince,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  bad  the  mortification,  from  some  domestic  troubles  of 
his  own,  to  be  a  patient  spectator  of  their  encroachments.  His 
first  wife  had  been  carried  off  by  Melnas,  king  of  Somersetshire, 
who  detained  her  a  whole  year  at  Glas'tonbury  s,  until  Arthur, 
discovering  the  place  of  her  retreat,  advanced  with  an  army 
against  the  seducer,  and  obliged  him  to  give  her  back.  15,  In 
his  second  wife,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  more  fortunate, 
as  we  have  no  mention  made  of  her ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with 
his  third  consort,  who  was  debauched  by  his  own  nephew, 
Mordred.  This  produced  a  rebellion,  in  which  the  king  and 
his  traitorous  kinsman,  meeting  in  battle,  slew  each  other. 

7  A  British  prince,  who  established  Christianity  at  York,  in  the  room  of  Pa- 
ganism, or  worshipping  of  idols. 
^  Ring  of  the  Britons. 
9  Glas'tonbury  is  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  noted  for  a  famous  abbey. 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

:  1.  Who  ravaged  Bagland  with  impunity? 
3.  To  whom  did  the  Britons  have  recourse  for  assistance  in  their  distress  ? 

3.  What  character  is  given  of  the  Saxons  ? 

4.  Where  did  the  Saxons  land  ? 

5.  Whom  did  the  Saxons  defeat? 

6.  Bj  what  means  can  the  easy  conquest  of  the  Britons  be  accounted  for  ? 

7.  How  did  the  Saxons  obtain  possession  of  the  province  of  Kent  ? 

8.  Were  not  many  of  the  British  nobility  treacherously  slaughtered  ? 

9.  Who  laid  the  fottnclation  of  the  South  Saxon  kingdom  ? 

10.  Who  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  West  Saxons  ? 

11.  13.  What  celebrated  British  prince  opposed  the  Saxons  with  success  ? 

13.  What  extraordinary  feat  of  valour  is  related  of  him  ? 

14.  What  domestic  troubles  afflicted  Arthur  in  the  decline  of  life? 


SECTION  II. 

**  While  undecided  yet  which  part  should  fall, 

Which  nation  rise,  the  glorious  Lord  of  all." — Creech. 


3.  BUh'oprIck, «.  a  pnrt  of  the  kingdom,  under 

the  power  of  a  bishop. 

4.  Expnrdon,  s.   (be    act  of  being    driven 


Heptarchy,  t.  the  united  Kovemment  of  se- 
ven kinfdonu. 


7.  Mis'sionaries,  «.  persons  sent  to  promnl- 

fnte  relixioD. 
a'gans,  s.  Heathens. 
9.  Frater'nity.   «.  society,  association,   bro- 
therhood. 
11.  Coer'dve,  a.  cansing  restraint. 


1.  (A.D.575).  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Saxons  were 
thus  gaining  ground  in  the  West,  their  Countrymen  were  not 
less -active  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  Adventurers  still 
continuing  to  pour  over  from  Germany,  one  body  of  them, 
under  the  command  of  Ufla,  seized  upon  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  gave  their  t;ommander  the 
title  of^King  of  the  East  Angles',  which,  was  the  fourth  Saxon 
kingdom  founded  in  Britain. 

2.  Another  body  of  these  adventurers  formed  a  kingdom 
under  the  title  of  East  Saxony,  or  Essex,  comprehending  Essex, 
Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire.  This  kingdom,  which 
was  dismembered  from  that  of  Kent,  formed  the  fifth  Saxon 
principality  founded  in  Britain. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  the  sixth  which  was  esta- 
blished by  these  fierce  invaders,  comprehending  all  the  middle 
counties,  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
two  last-named  kingdoms. 

The  seventh  and  last  kingdom  which  they  obtained  was  that 
of  Northumberland^,  one  of  the  most  powerftil  and  extensive 
of  the  in  all.     This  was  formed  from  the  union  of  two  smaller 

I  Comprehending  Norfoll^,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
*  Northumberland,  that  is,  the  land  north  of  the  river  Humber,  contained  six 
counties  in  Cngland,  and  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland. 
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SaxOD  kingdoms,  the  one  called  Berni'cia,  containing  the  present 
county  of  Northumberland,  and  the  huhoprtek  of  Durham;  the 
subjects  of  the  other,  called  Dek'ri,  extending  themselves  over 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  4.  These  kingdoms  were  united 
in  the  person  of  Ethelred,  king  of  Northumberland,  by  the  ex^ 
pulsion  of  Edwin,  his  brothernn-law,  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Dei'ri,  and  the  seizure  of  his  dominions.  In  this  manner,  the 
natiyes  being  overpowered,  or  entirely  expelled,  seven  king- 
doms were  established  in  Britain,  which  have  since  been  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

5.  The  Saxons  being  thus  well  established  in  all  the  desirable 
parts  of  the  island,  and  having  no  longer  the  Britons  to  contend 
with,  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  A  country  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  independent  principalities,  must  ever  be 
subject  to  contention,  as*  jealousy  and  ambition  have  more 
frequent  incentives  to  operate.  6.  After  a  series,  therefore, 
of  battles,  treasons,  and  stratagems,  all  their  petty  principalities 
fell  under  the  power  of  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  whose  merits 
deserved  dominion,  and  whose  prudence  secured  his  conquests. 
By  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  united  under 
one  common  jurisdiction ;  but,  to  give  splendour  to  his  authority, 
a  geoeral  council  of  the  clergy  and  laity  was  summoned  at 
Winchester,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned  king  of  England, 
by  which  name  the  united  kingdom  was  thenceforward  called. 

7.  Thus,  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  first  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  in  Britain,  all  the  petty  settlements  were  united  into 
one  great  state,  and  nothing  offered  but  prospects  of  peace, 
security,  and  increasing  refinement. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  St.  Gregory  undertook  to  send 
nmsionariesdJSkOTi^  the  Saxons,  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 
8.  It  is  said,  that,  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair,  he 
chanced  one  day  to  pass  through  the  slave-market  at  Rome, 
and  perceiving  some  children  of  great  beauty,  who  were  set 
up  for  sale,  he  inquired  about  their  country,  and  finding  they 
were  English  Pagans^  he  is  said  to  have  cried  out  in  the  Latin 
language,  Non  AngU,  sed  Angela  for ent^  siessent  Cfhristiani. 
'*  They  would  not  be  English,  but  angels,  had  they  been  Chris- 
tians'."  9.  From  that  time  he  was  struck  with  an  ardent  de- 

3  Inquiriog  furtlier  the  name  of  their  province,  he  was  answered  Deiri  (a  district 
of  Northumberland) ;  "  Deiri ,*»  replied  St.  Gregory,  •*  that  is  good;  they  are 
called  to  the  mercy  of  God  from  his  anger ;  that  is,  Db  Ira."  ^  But  how  is  the 
king  of  thai  province  named  ?**    He  was  told,  JElla^  or  Alla  ;  ^  AUeluiah"  cried 
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sire  to  convert  that  aDeolighteoed  nation,  and  ordered  a  monk, 
named  Augus^tine,  and  others  of  the  same  Jratemity,  to  un- 
dertake the  mission  into  Britain. 

This  pious  monk,  upon  his  first  landing  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
sent  one  of  his  interpreters  to  Eth^elbert,  the  Kentish  king, 
declaring  he  was  come  from  Rome,  with,  offers  of  eternal  sal- 
vation. 10.  The  king  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  fur- 
nished with  all  necessaries,  and  even  visited  them,  though 
without  declaring  himself  as  yet  in  their  favour.  Augus'tine, 
however,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  reception,  and  now 
seeing  a  prospect  of  success,  proceeded  with  redoubled  zeal  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  11.  The  king  openly  espoused  the  Chris- 
tian religion :  while  his  example  wrought  so  successfully  on  his 
subjects,  that  numbers  of  them  came  voluntarily  to  be  baptised, 
the  missionary  loudly  declaring  against  any  coercive  means 
towards  their  conversion.  In  this  manner  the  other  king- 
doms, one  after  the  other,  embraced  the  faith :  and  England 
was  soon  as  famous  for  its  superstition,  as  it  had  once  been  for 
its  averseness  to  Christianity^ 

The  Saxon  ecclesiastics  were  in  ge- 
neral men  of  great  piety  and  learning; 
the  most  celebrated  among  them  was 
the  venerable  Bede,  born  a.  d.  673,  died 
A.D.  735,  whose  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  was  so  highly  valued  by 
King  Alfred,  that  he  translated  it  into 
Saxon. 


he,  "  we  must  endeaTour  that  Um  praises  of  God  be  sung  in  this  country."— 
Hume. 

4  Bede  giyes  a  particular  account  of  their  conrersion  in  lib,  1,  9,  8,  and  4,  of 
his  History.  According  to  him,  and  other  authentic  historians,  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy  embraced  Christianity  in  about  the  following  order  :— 


A.D. 

598 
604 


Wessez.  .  . 
Mercia. .  .  . 
South  Saxons. 


Kent. 

East  Saxons.  .    , 

Northumberland. 

BastAnglia.    ...    636 

Began. 

The  Kingdom  of  Kent ^^ 

.    East  Saxons^  or  Essex.      .  527 

.    /  .    Northumberland 547 

.    EastAnglia 6^ 

.    WeslSaxons/orWessex,  .  519 

Mercia 682 

.    South  Saxons.    ....  490 


A.D. 

636 


Ended,    Capital. 
Canterbury. 
London. 
York. 
Dunwich. 
Winchester. 
Leicester. 
Chichester. 


766 
792 
783 
1066 
847 
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1.  Whenee  did  adventarera  continue  to  come  ? 

What  counties  formed  the  fourth  kingdom  of  the  Saxons? 
SL  What  counties  did  the  fifth  Saxon  kingdom  comprehend  ? 
8.  What  was  the  sixth  kingdom  called  ? 

What  was  the  seventh  kingdom?  and  how  was  it  formed? 

4.  What  was  the  general  name  given  to  the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms  ? 

5.  What  happened  to  the  Saxons  after  the  Britons  were  subdued  ? 

6.  Under  whose  power  did  all  the  pettj  principalities  fall? 

7.  At  about  what  period  were  missionaries  sent  among  the  Saxons,  to  convert 

them  to  Christianity  ? 
a  What  was  the  circumstance  which  occasioned  the  sending  missionaries  into 
Britain? 

10.  How  were  the  missionaries  received  by  the  Saxon  monarch  ? 

11.  What  effect  was  produced  by  the  king's  example? 


Cottages  of  tht  Ancient  Britons. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  DANES. 

From  the  End  of  the  Heptarchy  to  the  Reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 


SECTION  I. 

**  llie  war-whoop  echoes  ttill  our  island  round, 

And  as  the  surge  eBcroaching  on  the  hud 
Gives  note  of  mischief  by  terrilc  sound, 

Like  wave  on  wave,  the  robbers  crowd  to  land. 
The  Danes !  the  Danes !  the  young  and  aged  cry, 
Aod  mothers  press  their  infants  as  they  fly."— Z>»&dSM. 

1.  Unanimity. «.  sfreement  in  opinion.  iS.  Indiicrim'inately,  ad.  without  distinction. 

Deprods'tloni.  «.  robberlea.  plandering.        9.  Llt'emtara, «.  learning,  knowledge  acquired 
9.  Fen/city» «.  MvagencM,  AerceneM.wildneia. )       from  books. 

1.  (A.D.  832.)  Peace  and  wMmtmty  had  been  scarcely  esta- 
blished in  England,  when  a  mighty  swarm  of  those  nations 
called  Danes^  and  Northmen,  subsequently  corrupted  into  Nor- 
men  or  Normans,  who  had  possessed  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Baltic*,  began  to  level  their  fury  against  England.  A  small 
body  of  them  at  first  landed  on  the  coast  with  a  view  to  learn 
the  state  of  the  country;  and  having  committed  some  depreda- 
tions, fled  to  their  ships  for  safety.    2.  About  seven  years 

1  The  Danes  were  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
'  The  Baltic  is  an  inland  sea  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
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after  this  first  attempty  they  made  a  descent  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland,  where  they  pillaged  a  monastery,  but  their 
fleet  being  shattered  by  a  storm,  they  were  defeated  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  put  to  the  sword.  It  was  not  till  about  five  years 
after  the  accession  of  Egbert  ^  that  their  invasions  became 
truly  formidable.  From  that  time  they  continued  with  un- 
ceasing ferocity  J  until  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  the  most  distressing  bondage^. 

3.  Though  often  repulsed,  they  always  obtained  their  end 
of  spoiling  the  country,  and  carrying  the  plunder  away.  It 
was  their  method  to  avoid,  coming,  if  possible,  to  a  general 
engagement;  but,  scattering  themselves  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  they  carried  away,  tndiscrimincUelyy  as  well  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  as  all  their  moveable  possessions. 

4.  At  length,  however,  they  resolved  upon  making  a  settle- 
ment in  the  country;  and,  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
stationed  themselves  there.  In  this  place  they  kept  their 
ground,  notwithstanding  a  bloody  victory  gained  over  them  by 
Eth^elwolf.  The  reign  of  Eth'elbald,  his  successor,  was  of  no 
long  continuance;  however,  in  a  short  space,  he  crowded 
together  a  number  of  vices  sufficient  to  render  his  name  odious 
to  posterity. 

5.  This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eth'elred,  a 
brave  commander,  but  whose  valour  was  insufficient  to  repress 
the  Danish  incursions.  In  these  exploits  he  was  always  a^ 
sisted  by  his  younger  brother,  Alfred,  afterwaiUs  surnamed  the 
Greaty^  who  sacrificed  all  private  resentment  to  the  public  good, 
having  been  deprived  by  the  king  of  a  large  patrimony.  6.  It 
was  during  Eth^elred's  reign  that  the  Danes,  penetrating  into 
Mercia,  took  up  their  winter  quarters  at  Nottingham ;  from 
whence  the  king  attempting  to  dislodge  them,  received  a  wound 
in  the  battle,  of  which  he  died,  leaving  his  brother  Alfred  the 
inheritance  of  a  kingdom  that  was  now  reduced  to  the  brink 
of  riiin. 

7.  The  Danes  had  already  subdued  Northumberland  and 
East  Anglia,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Wessex. 

3  Egbert  was  the  first  sole  nonarch  in  England. 

4  Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  manner  in  which  these  fierce  bar- 
barians carried  on  their  incursions;  they  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  each 
commander  urged  the  soldiers  to  inhumanity.  One  of  their  celebrated  chieftains, 
named  Oli? er,  gained,  from  his  dislike  to  the  &Tourite  amusement  of  his  soldiers, 
(that  of  tossing  children  on  the  points  of  their  spears),  the  coatemptuoas  sumama 
of  Bmmakai,  or  ^  The  Preserfer  of  Children." 
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The  Mercians  were  united  against  Alfred;  the  dependence 
upon  the  other  proyinces  of  the  empire  was  but  precarious; 
the  lands  lay  uncultivated,  through  fear  of  continual  incursions; 
and  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 
In  this  terrible  situation  of  affairs,  nothing  appeared  but  objects 
of  terror,  and  every  hope  was  lost  in  despair.  8.  The  wisdom 
and  virtues  of  one  man  alone  were  found  suflBcient  to  bring 
back  happiness,  security,  and  order;  and  all  the  caUmiUes  of 
thetimes  found  redress  from  Alfred. 

9.  This  prince  seemed  born  not  only  to  defend  his  bleeding 
country,  but  even  to  adorn  humanity.  He  had  given  very 
early  instances  of  those  great  virtues  which  afterwards  gave 
splendour  to  his  reign ;  and  was  anointed  by  Pope  Leo  as  future 
king  when  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  for  his  education,  to 
Rome.  On  his  return  from  thence,  he  befeame  every  day 
more  the  objeet  of  his  father's  fond  aflections ;  and  that  perhaps 
was  the  reason  why  his  education  was  at  first  neglected.  He 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  before  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  lowest  elemente  of  literature;  but  heanng  aome 
8axon  poems  read,  which  recounted  the  praise  of  heroes,  bis 
whole  mind  was  roused,  not  only  to  obtain  a  similitude  of  glwy, 
but  also  to  be  able  to  transmit  that  glory  to  posterity.  10.  En- 
couraged by  the  queen  his  mother,  and  assisted  by  a  penetrat- 
ing Kcnlus,  he  soon  learned  to  read  these  compositions,  and 
proceed  from  thence  to  a  knowledge  of  Latin  authors,  who 
directed  his  teste,  and  rectified  bis  ambiUon.  He  was  scarcely 
come  to  the  throne  when  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  the  Danes, 
who  had  seized  Wilton',  and  were  exercising  their  usual  ra- 
vages on  the  country  around.  U.  He  marched  against  them 
with  the  tew  troops  he  could  assemble  on  a  sudden,  and  a  des- 
perate battle  was  fought,  to  the  disadvantege  of  the  English. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  misfortune  to  abate  the  king's 
diligence,  though  It  repressed  his  power  to  do  good.  He  was 
in  a  little  time  enabled  to  hazard  another  engagement,  so  that 
the  enemy,  dreading  his  courage  and  activity,  proposed  terms 
of  peace,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  refuse.  12.  They, 
by  this  treaty,  agreed  to  relinquish  the  kingdom ;  but.  instead 
of  complying  with  their  engagements,  they  only  removed  from 
one  place  to  another,  burning  and  destroying  wherever  they 
came. 

*  Waton  i<  the  couotj  town  of  Watohire,'  ihoogh  Saliabttrj  i*  now  iti  prmcipul 
place. 
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Popes.  AD 

QtemtjW.    .     .    .    R28 

Serous  II 844 

I^  IV.  .     .     .847 

Benedict  111.  ...    855 
Nieholu  I.     ...    858 

Emperors  qfihe  East. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVERBIONS. 

Kings  <^f  Scotlamd. 


Michael  II. 


821 


AD. 

Theopbilus  I.     .     .    889 
Michael  III.    ...    842 

CoDgallus  III. 

Dongallufl. 

Al  pious. . 

Kennethus  II. 

Lewis  1 614  Donaldus  V.    . 

Ix»thariu8 840  Coaslantius  II. 

Lewis  11 855 


Emperors  of  the  West, 
ana  Kings  of  Froftee. 


A.D. 

8*M 
829 
834 
849 
859 
865 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

In  iks  reign  of  Egbert  J  EajcU  OsmxxA  and  Dudda.  Bishops  Wigfurth  and 
Heiefarth.~./fi  the  reigns  qf  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert :  Swithun,  bishop  of 
Winchester.  Osryck,  Earl  of  Hampton.  Lambert  and  Ethelhard,  archbishops 
of  Canterbary. — In  the  reign  of  Ethelred :  Odbricbt  and  EUa,  Northumbrian 
princes,  who  were  kiUed  while  bra? elj  opposing  the  Danes. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  enemies  disturbed  the  tranquiUity  which  England  enjoyed  after  the  onion 

of  the  sefen  Saxon  kingdoms  ? 
What  mode  of  warfare  was  practised  by  the  Danes  ? 

2.  What  loss  did  the  Danes  suffer  by  sea? 

3.  What  did  the  Danes  carry  away? 

4.  Where  did  they  at  length  esUblish  themselfes? 
6.  Who  succeeded  Ethelbald? 

By  whom  was  Ethelred  assisted? 

6.  What  was  the  cause  of  Ethelred's  death  ?  and  to  whom  did  he  lea? e  the 

kiogdom? 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  lands  remaining  uncultivated  ? 
9.  What  is  related  of  Alfred's  youth  and  early  disposition? 

II .  What  was  the  success  of  tUs  prince  against  the  Danes  ? 

18.  In  what  mamier  did  the  Danes  obser? e  their  treaty  with  Alfred  ? 


SECTION  11. 

"  Replete  with  soul,  the  monarch  stood  alone, 
And  built,  on  freedom's  basis,  England's  throne ; 
A  Ie^slat«>r.  psxent,  warrior,  sage. 
He  died 4  The  light  of  a  benighted  age.  *^ — Dibdin. 


1,  Conftiii«Dt.  (.  «  portion  of  land  contaioiiif  (16. 
several  kiD^doms,  not  separated  by  the 
sea.    Id  this  place  it  aignifles  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Gerniaiiy. 
X  DerectioD,  s.  abandoning  the  king  or  r» 

Tolting  against  bim. 
3.  Con'flueuce,  «.  the  joining  of  rivers.  17. 

10.  Sijp'ine.  a.  careless,  inattentive. 

Fora'pn^.  t^art.  Keeking  about  for  food. 
19.  Font,  M.  a  reiset  in  which  the  water  for 
baptism  i»  contained. 


Tbsmea  ( Temi), ».  the  finest  river  \fk  Great 
Britain,  it  riaes  In  Oloaceslerahire ; 
panes  throagh  London,  and  falls  into  the 
British  Channel. 

Unifer'sity,  «.  a  pahUc  achool  for  the 
superior  parts  of  leaminf . 

Refec'tion,  t.  refreshment  after  flitiffue. 

Rhe'ioric,  ».  the  art  of  speaking  with  elo- 
quence. 


1.  (A.D.  877.)  Alfred,  thus  opposed  to  an  enemy  whom  no 
stationary  force  could  resist,  and  no  treaty  could  bind,  found 
himself  unable  to  repel  the  efforts  of  those  ravagers  who  from 
all  quarters  invaded  him.  New  swarms  of  the  enemy  arrived 
every  year  upon  the  coast,  and  fresh  invasions  were  still  pro- 
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jected.    Some  of  his  subjects,  therefore,  left  their  country,  and 
retired  into  Wales^,  or  fled  to  the  continent.    Others  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror,  and  purchased  their  lives  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  freedom.  2.  In  this  universal  defection^  Alfred 
vainly  attempted  to  remind  them  of  the  duty  they  owed  their 
country  and  their  king ;  but,  finding  his  remonstrances  ineffec- 
tual, he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  wretched  necessity  of 
the  times.    Accordingly,   relinquishing  the  ensigns  of  his 
dignity,  and  dismissing  his  servants,  he  dressed  himself  in  the 
habit  of  a  peasant,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  a 
herdsman,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  cattle. 
3.  In  this  manner,  though  abandoned  by  the  world,  and  fear- 
ing an  enemy  in  every  quarter,  still  he  resolved  to  continue  in 
his  country,  to  catch  the  slightest  occasion  for  bringing  it  relief. 
In  his  solitary  retreat,  which  was  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Parret  and  Thone,  he  amused 
himself  with  music,  and  supported  his  humble  lot  with  the 
hopes  of  better  fortune.    4.  It  is  said,  that  one  day,  being 
commanded  by  the  herdsman's  wife,  who  was  ignorant  of  hts 
quality,  to  take  care  of  some  cakes  which  were  baking  by  the 
fire,  he  happened  to  let  them  burn,  on  which  she  severely  up-- 
braided  him  for  neglect.    Previous  to  his  retirement,  Alfred  bad 
concerted  measures  for  assembling  a  few  trusty  friends,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  should  offer  of  annoying  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country.    5.  This  chosen  band, 
still  faithful  to  their  monarch,  took  shelter  in  the  forests  and 
marshes  of  Somerset,  and  from  thence  made  occasional  irrup- 
tions upon  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy.    Their  success  in 
this  rapacious  and  dreary  method  of  living  encouraged  many 
more  to  join  their  society,  till  at  length  sufficiently  augmented, 
they  repaired  to  their  monarch,  who  had  by  that  time  been 
reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  extremity'. 

1  Wales  oooiisU  of  tweW e  counties  in  the  West  of  England,  annexed  to  it  by 
Edward  the  First. 

s  Among  numerous  anecdotes  related  of  Alfred  by  the  old  En(^h  historians, 
the  following  afibrds  a  striking  illustration  of  his  benefolenoe  : — **•  It  happened 
one  day  during  the  wmter  (of  his  seclusion),  which  profed  uncommonly  severe, 
that  he  had  sent  all  his  attendants  out  to  endeavour  to  procure  fish,  or  some  kind 
of  provisions :  so  difficult  was  the  enterprise  esteemed,  that  the  king  and  queen 
only  were  excused  from  the  employment.  When  they  were  gone,  the  king,  as  was 
his  custom,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  took  a  book,  and  began  reading, 
whibt  Elswitha  was  employed  in  her  domestic  concerns :  they  had  not  long  con- 
tinued thus  engaged,  before  a  poor  pilgrim  knocked  at  the  gate,  and  begged  they 
would  give  him  something  to  eat.    The  humane  king  called  ElBwitha,'.attd  desired 
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6.  Meanwhile  Ubba,  the  chief  of  the  Danish  commanders, 
carried  terror  over  the  whole  land,  and  now  ravaged  the  coun- 
try of  Wales  without  opposition.  The  only  place  where  he 
found  resistance  was  in  his  return,  from  the  castle  of  Ken  with, 
into  which  the  earl  of  Devonshire  had  retired  with  a  small 
body  of  troops.  7.  This  gallant  soldier,  finding  himself  unable 
to  sustain  the  siege,  and  knowing  the  danger  of  surrendering  to 
a  perfidious  enemy,  was  resolved,  by  one  desperate  effort,  to 
sally  out  and  force  his  way  through  the  besiegers,  sword  in 
hand.  The  proposal  was  embraced  by  all  his  followers ;  while 
the  Danes,  secure  in  their  numbers,  and  in  their  contempt  of 
the  enemy,  were  not  only  routed  with  great  slaughter,  but 
Ubba,  their  general,  was  slain. 

8.  This  victory  once  more  restored  courage  to  the  dispirited 
Saxons ;  and  Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  their  favourable  dis- 
position, prepared  to  animate  them  to  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
their  superiority.  He  soon,  therefore,  apprized  them  of  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  and  instructed  them  to  be  ready  with  all 
their  strength  at  a  minute's  warning.  9.  But  still  none  was 
found  who  would  undertake  to  give  intelligence  of  the  forces 
and  posture  of  the  enemy.  Not  knowing,  therefore,  a  person 
in  whom  he  could  confide,  he  undertook  this  dangerous  (ask 
himself.  In  the  simple  dress  of  a  shepherd,  with  his  harp  in 
his  hand,  he  entered  the  Danish  camp,  tried  all  his  musical  arts 
to  please,  and  was  so  much  admired,  that  he  was  brought  even 
into  the  presence  of  Guthrum,  the  Danish  prince,  with  whom 
he  remained  some  days.  10.  He  there  remarked  the  supine 
security  of  the  Danes,  their  contempt  of  the  English,  their 
negligence  in  foTciging  and  plundering,  and  their  dissolute 
wasting  of  such  ill-gotten  booty.  Having  made  his  observa- 
tions, he  returned  to  his  retreat;  and,  detaching  proper  emis- 
saries among  his  subjects,  appointed  them  to  meet  him  in  the 
forest  of  Selwood,  a  summons  which  they  gladly  obeyed. 


her  to  gif  e  the  poor  maa  part  of  what  proTisioii  there  was  in  the  fort :  the  queeu 
findiDg  only  one  loaf,  brought  it  to  Alfred,  representing  the.distross  the  family  would 
labour  under,  should  they  return  from  iheir  foraging  unsuccessfuL  The  king  not 
deterred  from  his  charitable  purpose,  cheerfully  gave  the  poor  Christian  one-half 
of  the  loaf:  consoling  the  queen  with  this  religious  reflection,  '  That  He  who 
could  feed  fife  thousand  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  could  make  (if  it  so 
pleased  him)  that  half  of  the  loaf  suffice  for  more  than  their  necessities.^  Nor  was 
his  beneficence  k>ng  unrewarded :  for  his  companions  returned  with  so  great  a 
quantity  of  provisions,  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  any  similar  inconveniences 
during  their  seclusion. ** 
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1 1 .  It  was  agaiDgl  the  most  uoguarded  quarter  of  the  enemy 
that  Alfred  made  his  most  violent  attack ;  while  the  Danes, 
surprised  to  behold  an  army  of  English,  whom  they  con- 
sidered M  totally  subdued,  made  but  a  faint  resistance.  Not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  they  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter ;  and  though  such  as  escaped  fled 
for  refuge  into  a  fortified  camp  in  the  neighbourhood,  being 
unprovided  for  a  siege,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  they  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discretion.  12.  By  the  conqueror's 
permission,  those  wha  did  not  choose  to  embrace  Christianity 
embarked  for  Flanders S  under  the  command  of  one  of  their 
generals,  called  Hastings.  Guthrum^  their  prince,  became  a 
convert,  with  thirty  of  his  nobles,  and  the  king  himself  an-* 
iwered  for  him  at  the  font. . 

13.  Alfred  had  now  attjdped  the  meridian  of  glory ;  he  pos- 
sessed n  greater  extent  of  territory  than  had  .ever  been  enjqyed 
by  any  of  his  predecessors ;  the  kings  pf  Wjales  did  him  homage 
for  their  possessions,  the  Nprthufnbrians^^  rcfceived  a-  king  of 
lus  appointing,  Md  no  enemy  appeared,  to^ive  him  the  Jeast 
apprehensions^  or  excite^aq  alacm.  14.  In  this  state  of  pros- 
perity and  profound  tranquillity,  which  lasted  for  twelve  years, 
Alfred  was  diligently  employed  in  cultivating  tfie  arts  of  peace, 
and  in  repairing  the  damages  which  thp  king^iom  had  sustained 
by  war.  » 

14^.  His  car^  was  to  polisli  thp.  country  by  arts,  as  he  had 
protected  it  by  aryas.;  and  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  a  body 
of  laws  *.  His.  care,  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  did  not 
a  little  tend  to  improve  the  morals  and  restrain  the  barbarous 
habits  of  the  people.  When:  be  came  to  the  thronq,  he  found 
the  English  sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
proceeding  from  the  continual  disorders  of  the  government, 
and  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  16.  He  himself  cpm- 
plains,  that,  on  his  accession,  be  knew  not  pne  person  south  of 

'  Now  a  part  of  the  Netherlands. 

«  The  inbabitaoU  of  Northumberland. 

^  Alfred  establishod  a  regular  militia  throughout  Eoglaod,  and  faifed  a  ooosi- 
derable  naval  force,  by.  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  repel  the  future  incursioas 
of  the  Danes.  He  afterwards  established  a  regular  police;  dividing  the  kingdom 
into  eounties,  and  the  counties  into  hundreds  and  tithiags.  So  well  regulated 
was  the  police  which  he  established,  that  it  is  said  he  had  golden  bracelets  hung 
up  near  the  highways,  which  no  robber  dared  to  touch.  Yet  he  never  deviated 
from  the  nicest  regard  to  the  liberty  of  his  people ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
sentiment  preserved  in  his  will,  namely,  that  **  ii  isjiut  ike  EngUsk  $h9uldfor 
ever  rewtain  as  free  as  their  own  thouyhis,'^ 
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the  Thames^  who  could  so  much  as  interpret  the  Latin  service^. 
To  remedy  this  deficiency,  he  invited  over  the  most  celebrated 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  he  founded,  or  at  least  re- 
established, the  university  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with 
many  privileges ;  and  he  gave,  in  his  own  example,  the  strong- 
est incentives  to  study.  17.  He  usually  divided  his  time  into 
three  equal  portions ;  one  was  given  to  sleep,  and  the  refection 
of  his  body,  by  diet  and  exercise ;  another  to  the  despatch  of 
business;  and  the  third  to  study  and  devotion 7.  He  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  the  different  studies  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  architecture,  and  geometry.  He  was  an 
excellent  historian ;  he  understood  music ;  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  Saxon  poet  of  the  age,  and  he  left  many  works 
behind  him,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  18.  To  give 
a  character  of  this  prince,  would  be  to  sum  up  those  qualities 
which  constitute  perfection.  Even  virtues  seemingly  opposite 
were  happily  blended  in  his  disposition;  persevering,  yet 
flexible;  moderate,  yet  enterprising;  just,  yet  merciful;  stern  ' 
in  command,  yet  gentle  in  conversation.  Nature  also,  as  if 
desirous  that  such  admirable  qualities  of  mind  should  be  set  ofT 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  had  bestowed  on  him  all  bodily  ac- 
complishments, vigour,  dignity,  and  an  engaging  open  coun- 
tenance. 19.  He  died  at  Oxford,  on  the  25th  of  October,  900, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes  A.D. 

John  VIII.     ...  872 

Martin  II 882 

Adrian  III.     ...  884 

Stephen  VI.    ...  885 

Ponnosus.  ....  891 

Emperor t  qf  the  East, 

BaaUius  1 867 


A.D. 

Leo  VI 886 

Emperors  qfthe  West, 
and  Kings  qf  France. 

Lewis  II 866 

Charles  1 875 

Charles  IL     ...  880 

Arnold 888 


Lewis  IIL  .    ...    .899 

Kings  qf  Scotland, 

Constantino  II.    .     .  863 

EUuis 878 

Gregory 880 

DonaldusVL  ...  898 


^  So  little,  indeed,  was  learning  attended  to  by  the  great,  that  Asser,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Alfred,  mentions  with  astonishment,  that  the  lung  taught  his  youngest 
son,  Ethelward,  to  read,  before  he  made  him  acquainted  with  hunting. 

^  The  piety  of  Alfred  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  prowess,  and  in  those  days  of 
ignorance,  he  enlightened  by  his  pen  no  less  than  by  his  example,  the  people 
over  whom  he  swayed  the  sceptre.  One  of  his  literary  labours  was  the  rendering 
the  Holy  Ctospels  into  the  Saxon  tongue,  from  which  we  extract  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  insert  it  here  as  a  specimen  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  English  at 
that  period. 

^  Fosder  ure  thu  the  earth  on  beafenum,  si  thin  mama  gehalgod,  to  be  cume 

thin  rice,  Oewurthe  hin  wiUa  on  eartiten  swa  swa  on  heafenum,  ume  ge  dsBgwoa- 

hcan  hlaf  syle  us  to  daeg ;  and  forgyf  us  ure  gyltas,  swa  swa  we  forgivath  urum 

'gyltendum,  andne  geladde  thu  us  on  conseaung  ac  alyse  us  of  yfle.  (Si  it  swa.)^ 

^Medulla  Historic  Anglicans. 
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EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Oddune,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  killed  Hubba  the  Dane,  and  took  the  famous 
Reafen,  or  enchanted  standard.  Ulfredus,  Trelotegaldus,  Celnorth,  Ethelrcd, 
and  PlerumbuB^  were  successiTely  archbishops  of  Canterbury  in  this  reign. 

Quettiongfor  Exammation. 

1.  What  effect  had  the  continual  ravages  of  the  Danes  upon  the  English  ? 

3.  3.  How  did  Alfred  act  in  this  emergency  ? 

4.  What  anecdote  is  related  of  Alfred  during  bis  concealment? 

5.  How  did  those  who  still  remained  faithful  to  Alfred  conduct  themselves? 

6.  What  benevolent  act  is  rekited  of  this  monarch  ?   {See  the  Note.) 

7.  What  desperate  effort  did  the  earl  of  Devonshire  resolve  on?  And  what  was 

the  consequence? 

8.  What  was  the  advantage  gained  by  Alfred^s  courage? 

9.  By  what  stratagem  did  Alfred  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  situation  ? 
10.  What  observations  did  he  make  during  his  stay  in  the  Danish  camp  ? 

12.  What  became  of  the  Danes  after  their  defeat  ? 

13.  What  kings  paid  homage  to  Alfred  ? 

14.  How  was  Alfred  employed  durmg  peace  ? 

17.  For  what  purpose  did  Alfred  divide  his  time  into  three  equal  portions  ?   And 

what  were  his  accomplishments  ? 

18.  What  is  the  general  character  given  of  Alfred  ? 

19.  Where  did  Alfred  die,  and  at  what  place  was  he  buried  ? 


SECTION  lU. 

^  Priest-ridden  by  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes." — Shakspeare. 

I.  IHeKit'imacy,  c.  not  bom  In  wedlock.  no.  Obliterated.  paW.  destroyed. 

4.  Blar'tial,  a.  warlike,  brave.  ||3.  Marcontents,  t.  diccontented  people. 


6.  Aflin'ity,  «.  relationahip.  I      Adher'ents,  «.  followers,  friends. 

7.  RaB'rour,  t.  malice,  hatred.  133.  AisassiDa'tion.  «.  murder. 

8.  Emoruments,  $.  profits  advantages.  |      Solem'nity,  a.  awfiU  serionsness. 

1.  (A.D.  901.)  His  second  sod,  Edward*,  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne.  To  him  succeeded  Athelstan,  his  natural  son, 
the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  not  being  then  deemed  a  sufficient 
obstacle  to  his  inheriting  the  crown.  He  died  at  Gloucester, 
after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Edmund,  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  predecessors,  met  with  dis- 
turbance from  the  Northumbrians  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne;  but  his  activity  soon  defeated  their  attempts.  2.  The 
resentment  this  monarch  bore  to  men  of  an  abandoned  way  of 
living  was  the  cause  of  his  death.    He  was  killed  by  LeolIT,  a 

1  Sumamed  Edward  the  Elder,  from  being  the  first  of  that  name  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  ESngland.  He  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Northumbrian  rebels, 
built  several  castles,  and  fortified  different  cities.  He  also  founded  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  915.  He  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  equal  to  his  father  in  mi- 
litary courage,  but  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  mental  accomplishments.  He  reigned 
24  years. 
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robber,  at  a  feast,  where  this  villain  had  the  losoIeDceto  intrude 
into  the  king's  presence.  His  brother,  Edred,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him;  and,  like  his  predecessors,  this  monarch 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rebellious  and  refractory  people. 
3.  Edred  implicitly  submitted  to  the  directions  of  Dunstan 
the  monk,  both  jn  church  and  state;  and  the  kingdom  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  turned  into  a  papal  province  by  this  zealous 
ecclesiastic;  but  he  was  checked,  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  by 
the  death  of  the  king,  who  died  of  a  quinsy,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign. — A.D.  955. 

4.  Edwy,  his  nephew,  who  ascended  the  throne,  his  own 
sons  being  yet  unfit  to  govern,  was  a  prince  of  great  personal 
accomplishments,  and  of  a  martial  disposition.  But  he  was 
now  come  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom,  in  which  he  had 
an  enemy  to  contend  with,  against  whom  all  military  virtues 
could  be  of  little  service.  5.  Dunstan,  who  had  governed 
during  the  former  reign,  was  resolved  to  remit  nothing  of  his 
authority  in  this ;  and  Edwy,  immediately  upon  his  accession^ 
found  himself  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  ;  whose 
rage  neither  his  accomplishments  nor  his  virtues  could  miti- 
gate. 

6.  Among  other  instances  of  their  cruelty,  the  following  is 
recorded : — there  was  a  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  named  Elgiva, 
whose  beauty  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  young 
monarch's  heart.  He  had  even  ventured  to  marry  her  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  as  she  was  within  the 
degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon  law.  7.  On  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  while  his  nobility  were  giving  a  loose  to 
the  more  noisy  pleasures  of  wine  and  festivity  in  the  great  hall, 
Edwy  retired  to  his  wife's  apartments,  where,  in  company  with 
her  mother,  he  enjoyed  the  more  pleasing  satisfaction  of  her 
conversation.  Dunstan  no  sooner  perceived  his  absence,  than 
conjecturing  the  reason,  he  rushed  furiously  in  the  apartment, 
and  upbraiding  him  with  all  the  bitterness  of  ecclesiastical  ran- 
cour dragged  him  forth  in  the  most  outrageous  manner. 

8.  Dunstan,  it  seems,  was  not  without  his  enemies,  for  the 
king  was  advised  to  punish  this  insult  by  bringing  him  to 
account  for  the  money  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  dur- 
ing the  last  reign.  This  account  the  haughty  monk  refused  to 
give  in ;  wherefore  he  was  deprived  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  emoluments  of  which  he  had  been  in  possession,  and  ba- 
nished the  kingdom.    9.    His  exile  only  served  to  increase 
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the  reputation  of  his  sanctity  with  the  people.  Among  the 
rest  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^  was  so  far  transported 
with  the  spirit  of  party,  that  he  pronounced  a  divorce  between 
Edwy  and  Elgiva.  The  king  was  unable  to  resist  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Church,  and  consented  to  surrender  his  beautiful 
wife  to  its  fury.  Accordingly,  Odo  sent  into  the  palace  a  party 
of  soldiers,  who  seized  the  queen,  and,  by  his  orders,  branded 
her  on  the  face  with  a  hot  iron.  10.  Not  contented  with  this 
cruel  vengeance,  they  carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland,  and 
there  commanded  her  to  remain  in  perpetual  exile.  This  in- 
junction, however,  was  too  distressing  for  that  faithful  woman 
to  comply  with ;  for,  being  cured  of  her  wound,  and  having  oblir- 
tercUed  the  marks  which  had  been  made  to  deface  her  beauty, 
she  once  more  ventured  to  return  to  the  king,  whom  she  still 
regarded  as  her  husband.  But  misfortune  continues  to  pursue 
her.  11 .  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  whom  the  arch- 
bishop had  appointed  to  observe  her  conduct,  and  was  put  to 
death  in  a  most  cruel  manner :  the  sinews  of  her  legs  being 
cut,  and  her  body  nungled,  she  was  thus  left  to  expire  in  the 
most  cruel  agony.  In  the  meantime  a  secret  revolt  against 
Edwy  became  almost  general;  and  Dunstan  put  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  party,  12.  The  malcontents  at  last  proceeded 
to  open  rebellion ;  and  having  placed  Edgar,  the  king's  young- 
est brother,  a  boy  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  at  their  head, 
they  soon  put  him  in  possession  of  all.the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Edwy*s  power,  and  the  number  of  bis  adherents, 
every  day  declining,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  consent  to  a  par- 
tition of  the  kingdom;  but  his  death,  which  happened  soon 
after,  freed  his  enemies  from  all  further  inquietude,  and  gave 
Edgar  peaceable  possession  of  the  government. 

18.  Edgar  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  influence  of 
ihe  monks,  afifected  to  be  entirely  guided  by  their  directions  in 
all  his  succeeding  transactions.  Little  worthy  of  notice  is  men- 
tioned of  this  monarch,  except  his  amour  with  Elfrida,  which 
is  of  too  singular  a  nature  to  be  omitted.  14.  Edgar  had  long 
heard  of  the  beauty  of  a  young  lady,  whose  name  was  Elfrida, 
daughter  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire ;  but,  unwilling  to  credit 
common  fame  in  this  particular,  he  sent  Ethelwald,  his  fa- 
vourite friend,  to  see  and  inform  him  if  Elfrida  was,  indeed, 
that  incomparable  woman  report  had  described  her.  15.  Ethel- 

>  Ao  anciant  city  in  Kent,  of  which  county  it  if  the  capita). 
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wtld  airiviDg  at  the  earl's,  had  no  sooner  set  his  eyes 
apon  that  nobleman's  daaghter,  than  he  became  desperately 
enamoured  of  her  himself.  Such  was  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sion, that  forgetting  his  master's  intention,  he  solicited  only  his 
own  interest,  and  demanded  for  himself  the  beautiful  Elfrida 
from  her  father  in  marriage.  The  favourite  of  a  king  was  not 
likely  to  find  a  refusal;  the  earl  gave  his  consent,  and  the  nup- 
tials were  performed  in  private.  16.  Upon  his  return  to 
court,  which  was  shortly  after,  he  assured  the  king  that  riches 
alone,  and  her  high  quality,  had  been  the  cause  of  her  high 
fame,  and  he  an>eared  amazed  how  the  world  could  talk  so  much, 
and  so  unjustly  of  her  charms.  The  king  was  satisfied,  and  no 
longer  felt  any  curiosity,  while  Ethelwald  secretly  (riumphed 
in  his  address.  17.  When  he  had,  by  this  deceit,  weaned  the 
king  from  his  purpose,  he  took  an  opportunity  after  some  time 
of  turning  the  conversation  on  Elfrida,  representing  that, 
though  the  fortune  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire's  daughter  would 
be  a  trifle  to  a  king,  yet  it  would  be  an  immense  acquisition  to 
a  needy  subject.  He  therefore  humbly  entreated  permission 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  her,  as  she  was  the  richest  heiress  in 
the  kingdom.  18.  A  request  so  seemingly  reasonable  was 
readily  complied  with ;  Ethelwald  returned  to  his  wife,  and 
their  nuptials  were  solemnized  in  public.  His  greatest  care, 
however,  was  employed  in  keeping  her  from  court;  and  he 
took  every  precaution  to  prevent  her  from  appearing  before  a 
king  so  susceptible  of  love,  while  she  was  so  capable  of  inspiring 
that  passion.  But  it  was  impossible  to  keep  his  treachery  long 
concealed.  19.  Edgar  was  soon  informed  of  the  whole  trans- 
action; but,  dissembling  his  resentment,  he  took  occasion  to 
visit  that  part  of  the  country  where  this  miracle  of  beauty  was 
detained,  accompanied  by  Ethelwald,  who  reluctantly  attended 
him  thither.  Upon  coming  near  the  lady's  habitation,  he  told 
him  that  he  had  a  desire  to  see  his  wife,  of  whom  he  had  for- 
merly heard  so  much,  and  desired  to  be  introduced  as  his  ac- 
quaintance. 20.  Ethelwald,  thunderstruck  at  the  proposal, 
did  all  in  his  power,  but  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him.  All  he  could 
obtain,  was  permission  to  go  before  on  pretence  of  preparing 
for  the  king's  reception.  On  his  arrival  he  fell  at  his  wife's 
feet,  confessing  what  he  had  done  to  be  possessed  of  her  charms, 
and  conjuring  her  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  her  beauty 
from  the  king,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  its  power.  21 .  El- 
frida, little  obliged    to  him  for  a   passion  that  had  deprived 
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her  of  a  crown,  promised  compliance ;  but,  prompted  either  by 
vanity  or  revenge,  adorned  her  person  with  the  most  exquisite 
art,  and  called  up  all  her  beauty  on  the  occasion.  The  event 
answered  her  expectations ;  the  king  no  sooner  saw,  than  he 
loved  her,  and  was  instantly  resolved  to  obtain  her.  22.  The 
better  to  effect  his  intentions  he  concealed  his  passion  from  the 
husband,  and  took  leave  with  a  seeming  indifference ;  but  his 
revenge  was  not  the  less  certain  and  faithful.  Ethelwald  was 
some  time  after  sent  into  Northumberland,  upon  pretence  of 
urgent  affairs,  and  was  found  murdered  in  a  wood  by  the  way. 
23.  Some  say  he  was  stabbed  by  the  king*s  own  hand ;  some 
that  he  only  commanded  the  asaassinatton;  however  this  be, 
Elfrida  was  invited  soon  after  to  court,  by  the  king's  own 
order  and  their  nuptials  were  performed  with  the  usual  solem^ 
nity. 

This  monarch  died,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward, 
whom  he  had  by  his  first  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Ordmet^. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 
Benedict  .  . 
LeoV.  .  .  . 
Sergius  III.  . 
ADastasiuB  ill. 
Landon.  .  . 
John  X.  .  . 
Leo  VI.  .  . 
Stephen  VIII. 
John  XI.  .  . 
Leo  VII.  .  . 
Stephen  IX.  . 
Martin  lU.  . 
Asapetua. 
John  XIL  .  . 
Benedict  V.  . 
JohnXm.  . 
Benedict  VI.   . 


A.D 

900 
904 
905 
910 
912 
913 
998 
929 
931 


943 
960 
966 
964 
965 
972 


AD. 

972 


DonusIL    .  . 

Emperors  of  the  East. 

Leo  VI ffi 

Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitQS.       .     .    . 
Ronumus  the 


Tounffer. 
Nicepnoru 
Zimiscefl. 


910 

959 
963 
970 


Emperors  of  the  West. 

Lewis  m.  ....  89! 
ConradeL  ...  912 
Benry  1 919 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


OthoL  .  ...  936 
OthoU 973 

Kings  of  France, 

Charles  III.  ...  899 
Lewis  IV.  ...  936 
LothaireL     ...    964 

Kings  of  Scotland. 


Constantine  III. 
Malcolm  I. 
Indulphus.       .     . 
Duffiis.  .    . 

Culenus.  .    . 


909 
943 
956 
967 
972 


In  the  reign  (^Edward:  Ethelfrida,  sister  of  Edward  the  Elder,  a  great  war- 
rior, and  very  instrumental  in  assisting  to  gain  her  brother's  victories.  Atbohne, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.— /» the  reign  of  Athelstan :  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick, 

3  Until  the  reign  of  Edgar,  England  was  much  infested  with  wolves.  The  king, 
however,  was  indefatigable  in  hunting  and  destroying  them ;  but  finding  that  those 
which  escaped  took  shelter  in  the  mountains  and  foresto  of  Wales,  he  changed 
the  tribute  of  money  imposed  on  that  country  into  an  annual  tribute  of  300  wolve^ 
heads;  this  produced  such  diligence  in  hunting  them,  that  their  extirpation  was 
soon  effected. 
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who  is  said  to  bare  kiOed^tbe  Danish  giant  Colbrand,  in  single  combat,  at  Win- 
chester, and  to  have  performed  manj  other  extraordinary  actions.  Terketyl,  a 
sQcces^  warrior,  an  Abbot  of  Croyland,  and  chancellor  of  England.  Wolstan, 
ardibisbop  of  Canterbury.— /m  tAe  reign  cfEdred:  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bary.  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. — In  the  rtign  of  Edgar :  Dunstan  and 
Elsius,  archbbhops  of  Canterbury. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

%  What  was  the  cause  of  Edmund's  death  ?  and  who  succeeded  him  ? 

3.  To  whose  direction  did  Edred  submit? 

4.  Who  succeeded  Edred? 

6.  Whom  did  Edwy  marry  ? 

7.  What  happened  on  the  day  of  hisjcoronation  ? 

8.  On  what  account  was  Dunstan  banished  the  kingdom  ? 

9.  By  whose  orders  was  the  queen  seixed  ? 

14.  Who  was  Elfrida,  and  whom  did  Edgar  send  to  her  ? 

15.  How  did|Ethelwald  perform  his  mission? 
16, 17.  18.  Relate  what  followed. 

19.  How  did  the  king  act  on  hearing  the  whole  transaction  ? 

20.  What  did  Ethelwald  request  of  his  wife  ? 

21.  What  was  the  result'of  her  noQ-oompliance? 

22.  How  did  Ethelwald  die  ? 

23.  Howllong  didcEdgar  reign?  and  by  whom  was  he  succeeded  f 


SECTION  IV. 

**  Cut  off  eren  in  the  blossom  of  my  sin, 
Unhousell'd,  unanointed,  unann^'d^ 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  mv  account 
With  all  my  imperlfections  on  my  h&kA^^—Shakspeare. 

4.IIsirMCTe(«4M-ff-ter),«.  murder,  destmo-IM.  Popularity,  «.  being   fiirfmred   by   tbe 
tioB.  I  people ;  pablic  or  general  approbatioD. 

14.  Predilec'tioa,  •.'preference.  | 

1.  (A.D.  975.)  Edward,  suroamed  the  Martyr,  was  made 
king  by  the  interest  of  the  monks,  and  lived  but  foar  years 
after  his  accession.  In  this  reign  there  is  nothing  remarkable, 
if  we  except  his  tragical  and  memorable  end.  2.  Hunting  one 
day  near  Corfe  Castle,  where  Elfrida,  his  mother*in-law, 
resided,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  pay  her  a  visit,  although  he 
was  not  attended  by  any  of  his  retinue.  There  desiring  some 
liquor  to  be  brought  him,  as  he  was  thirsty,  while  he  was  yet 
holding  the  cup  to  his  head,  one  of  Eifrida's  domestics,  in- 
structed for  that  purpose,  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  The  king, 
finding  himself  wounded,  put  spurs  to  his  horse ;  but  fainting 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  from  the  saddle,  and  his  foot 
sticking  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  along  by  his  horse  till 
he  died. 
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3.  Ethelred  the  Second,  surnamed  the  Unready,  the  son  of 
Edgar  and  Elfrida,  succeeded;  a  weak  and  irresolute  monarch, 
incapable  of  governing  the  kingdom,  or  providing  for  its  safety. 
During  his  reign,  the  old  and  terrible  enemies,  the  Danes,  who 
seemed  not  to  be  loaded  with  the  same  accumulation  of  vice 
and  folly  as  the  English,  were  daily  gaining  ground.  4.  The 
weakness  and  inexperience  of  Ethelred  appeared  to  give  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  renewing  their  depredations;  and  ac- 
cordingly, they  landed  on  several  parts  of  the  coast,  spreading 
their  usual  terror  and  devastation.  A.D.  981.  As  they  lived 
indiscriminately  among  the  English,  a  resolution  was  taken  for 
a  general  massacre;  and  Ethelred,  by  a  policy  incident  to  weak 
princes,  embraced  the  cruel  resolution  of  putting  them  all  to 
the  sword.  5.  This  plot  was  carried  on  with  such  secrecy, 
that  it  was  executed  in  one  day,  and  all  the  Danes  in  England 
were  destroyed  without  mercy.  But  this  massacre,  so  per6dious 
in  the  contriving,  and  so  cruel  in  the  execution,  instead  of  end- 
ing the  long  miseries  of  the  people,  only  prepared  the  way  for 
greater  calamities. 

6.  While  the  English  were  yet  congratulating  each  other 
upon  their  late  deliverance  from  an  inveterate  enemy,  Sweyn, 
king  of  Denmark,  who  had  been  informed  of  their  treacherous 
cruelties,  appeared  off  the  western  coasts  with  a  large  fleet, 
meditating  slaughter,  and  furious  with  revenge.  Ethelred 
was  obliged  to  fly  into  Normandy,  and  the  whole  country  thus 
came  under  the  power  of  Sweyn,  bis  victorious  rival. 

7.  Canute,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great,  succeeded  Sweyn 
as  king  of  Denmark,  and  also  as  general  of  the  Danish  forces 
in  England.  The  contest  between  him  and  Edmund  Ironside, 
successor  to  Ethelred,  was  managed  with  great  obstinacy  and 
perseverance:  the  first  battle  that  was  fought  appeared  indeci- 
sive ;  a  second  followed  in  which'  the  Danes  were  victorious ; 
but  Edmund  still  having  interest  enough  to  bring  a  third  army 
into  the  field,  the  Danish  and  English  nobility,  equally  harass- 
ed by  these  conyulsions,  obliged  their  kings  to  come  to  a  com- 
promise and  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  by  treaty^. 

4  In  the  battle  which  was  fought  at  Atheloey,  Edmund  perceiving  Canute  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  rode  off  from  his  own,  and  Canute  advancing,  a  furious  combat 
ensued,  in  which  (according  to  the  author  of  the  Medulla  Historue  Anglicana) 
Canute  was  wounded,  and  first  proposed  forbearance ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  led  to 
the  division  of  the  kingdom.  By  Canute's  accession  to  the  throne,  a  temunation 
was  put  to  a  war  with  the  Danes  which  had,  almost  without  intermission,  raged 
for  800  years. 
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8.  Canute  reserved  to  himself  the  northern  parts  of  the  king-- 
dom ;  the  southern  parts  were  left  to  Edmund ;  but  this  prince 
being  murdered  about  a  month  after  the  treaty,  by  his  two 
chamberlains  at  Oxford,  Canute  was  left  in  peaceable  possession 
of  the  whole  kingdom.    A.D,  1017. 

Canute  ^  is  represented  by  some  historians,  as  one  of  the  first 
characters  in  those  barbarous  ages.    The  piety  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  the  resolute  valour  of  the  former,  were 
topics  that  filled  the  mouths  of  his  courtiers  with  flattery  and 
praise.    9.  They  even  aflected  to  think  his  power  uncontrol- 
lable, and  that  all  things  would  be  obedient  to  his  command. 
Canute,  sensible  of  their  adulation,  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
following  method  to  reprove  them.    He  ordered  his  chair  to  be 
set  on  the  sea-shore  while  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and  com- 
manded the  sea  to  retire.  10,  *'  Thou  art  under  my  dominion,** 
cried  he;  ''the  land  upon  which  I  sit  is  mine;  I  charge  thee, 
therefore,  to  approach  no  farther,  nor  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of 
thy  sovereign."    He  feigned  to  sit  some  time  in  expectation  of 
submission,  till  the  waves  began  to  surround  him,  then  turning 
to  his  courtiers,  he  observed.  That  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master 
belonged  only  to  Him  whom  both  earth  and  seas  were  ready 
to  obey.    11 .  Thus  feared  and  respected,  he  lived  many  years 
honoured  with  the  surname  of  Great  for  his  power,  but  de- 
serving it  still  more  for  his  virtues.    He  died  at  Shaftesbury  ^ 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind  him  three 
sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute.    Sweyn  was  crowned 
king  of  Norway,  Hardicanute  was  put  in  possession  of  Den- 
mark, and  Harold  succeeded  his  father  on  the  English  throne. 
A.D.  1036. 

12.  To  Harold  succeeded  his  brother,  Hardicanute,  whose 
title  was  readily  acknowledged  both  by  the  Danes  and  the 
English ;  and  upon  his  arrival  from  the  Continent,  he  was  re- 
ceived vnth  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  This 
king's  violent  and  unjust  government  was  of  but  short  dura- 
tion. He  died  two  years  after  his  accession,  in  consequence  of 
excess  at  the  marriage  of  a  Danish  lord,  which  was  celebrated 
at  Lambeth. 

13.  The  disorders  of  the  Danish  monarchs  once  more  in- 


fi  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  atooe  for  his  many  acts  of  violence,  he  built 
churches,  endowed  monasteries,  imported  reliques,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to' 
Rome. 

^  A  market  town  in  Dorsetshire. 
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duced  the  English  to  place  a  monarch  of  the  Saxon  line  upon 
the  throne,  and  accordingly  Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor, 
was  by  the  general  consent  crowned  king,  A.D.  1041.  This 
restoration  of  the  Saxon  line  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  Godwin  the  great  earl  of  Kent,  bat  Edward  could  not  for- 
give that  nobleman  his  share  in  the  murder  of  his  brothers  to 
gratify  the  tyrant  Hardicanute.  The  English,  who  had  long 
groaned  under  a  foreign  yoke,  now  set  no  bounds  to  their  joy, 
at  flnding  the  line  of  their  ancient  monarchs  restored. 

14.  As  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Norman  court,  he  showed 
in  every  Instance  a  predilection  for  the  customs,  laws,  and  even 
the  natives  of  that  country ;  and,  among  the  rest  of  his  faults, 
though  he  married  Editha,  the  daughter  of  Godwin,  yet  either 
from  mistaken  piety,  or  fixed  aversion,  during  his  whole  reign 
he  abstained  from  her  bed  7.  15.  Thus,  having  no  legitimate 
issue,  and  being  wholly  engrossed,  during  the  continuance  of  a 
long  reign,  with  the  visions  of  superstition,  he  was  at  last  sur- 
prised by  sickness,  which  brought  him  to  his  end,  on  the  5th 
of  January,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth 
of  his  reign. 

16.  Harold,  the  son  of  a  popular  nobleman,  whose  name 
was  Godwin,  and  whose  virtues  seemed  to  give  a  right  to  his 
pretensions,  ascended  the  throne  without  any  opposition.  But 
neither  his  valour,  his  justice,  nor  his  popularity^  were  able 
to  secure  him  from  the  misfortunes  attendant  upon  an  ill- 
grounded  title.  His  pretensions  were  opposed  by  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  who  insisted  that  the  crown  belonged  of  right 
to  him,  it  being  bequeathed  to  him  by  Edward  the  Confessor^. 
He  besides  claimed  allegiance  from  Harold,  because  that  noble- 
man having  once  visited  Normandy,  was  induced  to  swear  that 
he  would  support  the  duke*s  claims  to  the  English  throne. 
Harold  unwittingly  took  the  required  oath  on  a  box  of  relies 
which  was  purposely  concealed  under  some  tapestry,  and  this 
circumstance,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  age,  rendered 
his  subsequent  attempt  to  seize  the  crown  an  act  of  monstrous 
impiety  as  well  as  treason.  This  singular  event  Is  depicted 
on  a  piece  of  ancient  tapestry  preserved  at  Bayeux  in  Normandy, 

'  Thif,  in  that  age  of  superstition,  contributed  to  gain  him  the  title  of  Saint  and 
Confessor. 

*  Edward  the  Confessor  converted  a  snail  monastery  into  the  beautiful  ca- 
thedral called  Westminster  Abbey;  where  he  built  his  own  sepulchre,  and 
which,  until  very  lately,  has  been  the  usual  burial  place  of  the  English  monarchs. 
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supposed  to  have  been  worked  by  the  captive  Saxon  ladies  for 
the  queen  of  the  Conqueror. 


OttestioHsfor  Exammaium, 

1.  Bj  whose  interest  was  Edward  the  martyr  crowned  king? 

2.  Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  king's  death. 

3.  Who  succeeded  Edward? 

4.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Danes  during  Ethelred's  reign  ? 
6.  What  method  did  Ethelred  take  to  destroy  the  Danes? 

6.  What  was  the  eoosequence  of  Ethelred's  perfidy  ? 

7.  By  whom  was  Sweyn  succeeded  ? 

9.  Did  Canute  reprove  his  courtiers  for  their  flattery  ? 

10.  Repeat  the  words  Canute  made  use  of  on  this  occasion. 

11 .  Where  did  Canute  die  ?  and  what  issue  did  he  leave  ? 

13.  Whom  did  the  English  place  on  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  Hardicanute? 

14.  Where  had  Edward  the  Confessor  been  bred  ?  and  what  predilections  had  he 

in  consequence  ? 

15.  How  long  did  Edward  reign? 

16.  What  were  the  pretensions  of  William  duke  of  Normandy  to  the  English 

throne? 
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SECTION  V. 

Ah !  who  shall  paint  the  horrors  of  that  da? , 
WheD  Harold  fell  on  the  ensanguin'd  field ; 

Where  rauk  'gainst  rank  rush'd  on,  in  dread  array. 
With  javlin,  arrow,  battle-axe,  and  shield."— Bn 


2.  Capa'clontt  a,  extensire. 

4.  Uiarp'er.  «.  one  who  feizeg  or  po«ease« 

that  to  which  he  has  no  right. 
Incen'tiTM.  s.  eacourafement. 


7.  In'ared.  part.  accutoBed. 
U.  Inpen'otrable*   a.    not   to    be    pierced 

through. 
13.  RainyiDg,  pari,  to  pnt  dlaordered  or  dis- 
6.  Sore'relgnty .  •.  royalty:  pened  forcea  into  order. 

Floah'ed,  pari,  oreijoyed. 

1.  (A.D.  1066.)  William,  who  was  afterwards  called  the 
Conqueror,  was  natural  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  His 
mother's  name  was  Arlette,  a  beautiful  maid  of  Falaise,  whom 
Robert  fell  in  love  with  as  she  stood  gazing  at  the  door,  while 
he  passed  through  the  town.  William,  who  was  the  offspring 
of  this  amour,  owed  a  part  of  his  greatness  to  his  birth,  but 
still  more  to  his  own  personal  merit.  2.  His  body  was  vigorous, 
his  mind  capacums  and  noble,  and  his  courage  not  to  be  re*^ 
pressed  by  apparent  danger.  Upon  coming  to  his  dukedom  of 
Normandy,  though  yet  very  young,  he  on  all  sides  opposed  hia 
rebellious  subjects,  and  repressed  foreign  invaders,  while  his 
Talour  and  conduct  prevailed  in  every  action.  3.  The  tran- 
quillity which  he  had  thus  established  in  his  dominions,  induced 
him  to  extend  his  views ;  and  some  overtures  made  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  who  was  wavering 
in  the  choice  of  a  successor,  inflamed  his  ambition  with  a  desire 
of  succeeding  to  the  English  throne.  4.  The  pope  himself 
was  not  behind  the  rest  in  favouring  his  pretensions;  and, 
either  influenced  by  the  apparent  justice  of  his  claims,  or  by 
the  hopes  of  extending  the  power  of  the  church,  he  imme*^ 
diately  pronounced  Harold  an  usurper.  With  such  favour- 
able incentives,  William  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  army  of  sixty  thousand  brave  adventurers,  all  equipped 
in  the  most  warlike  and  splendid  manner.  6.  It  was  in  the 
beginning  of  summer  that  he  embarked  this  powerful  body  on 
board  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail;  and,  after  some  small  op- 
position from  the  weather,  landed  at  Pevensey,  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  with  resolute  tranquillity. 

6.  Harold,  who  seemed  resolved  to  defend  his  right  to  the 
crown,  and  retain  that  sovere^nty -which  he  had  received  from 
the  people,  who  only  had  a  right  to  bestow  it,  was  now  return- 
ing, flushed  with  conquest,  from  defeating  the  Norwegians, 
who  had  invaded  the  kingdom,  with  all  the  forces  he  had  em- 
ployed in  that  expedition,  and  all  he  could  invite  or  collect  in 
the  country  through  which  he  passed.    His  army  was  com- 
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]K)0ed  of  active  and  valiani  troops,  in  higii  spirits,  strongly 
attached  to  their  king,  and  eager  to  engage. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army  of  William  consisted  of  the 
flower  of  the  Continent,  and  had  long  been  inured  to  danger. 
The  men  of  Britanny,  Bologne,  Flanders,  Poictou,  Maine,  Or- 
leans, France,  and  Normandy,  were  all  Toluntarily  united 
under  bis  command.  England  oever  before,  nor  ever  since, 
saw  two  such  armies  drawn  up  to  dispute  its  crown.  8.  The 
day  before  the  battle,  William  sent  an  offer  to  Harold  to  decide 
the  quarrel  between  them  by  single  combat,  and  thus  to  spare 
the  blood  of  thousands ;  but  Harold  refused,  and  said  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  God  of  armies  to  determine.  Both  armies, 
therefore,  that  night  pitched  in  sight  of  each  other,  expecting 
the  dawning  of  the  day  with  ioipatience.  The  English  passed 
the  night  in  songs  and  feasting ;  the  Normans  in  devotion  and 
prayer. 

(Oct.  13, 1066.)  9.  The  next  morning,  at  seven,  as  soon  as 
day  appeared,  both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  array  against 
each  other.  Harold  appeared  in  the  centre  of  his  forces, 
leading  on  his  army  on  foot,  that  his  men  might  be  more  en- 
couraged, by  seeing  their  king  exposed  to  an  equality  of  danger. 
William  fought  on  horseback,  leading  on  his  army,  that  moved 
at  once,  singing  the  songs  of  Roland,  one  of  the  famous  chiefs 
of  their  country.  10.  The  Normans  began  to  fight  with  their 
crosfi-bows,  which,  at  first,  galled  and  surprised  the  English ; 
and,  as  their  ranks  were  close,  their  arrows  did  great  execu- 
tion. But  soon  they  came  to  closer  fight,  and  the  English, 
with  their  bills,  hewed  down  their  adversaries  with  great 
slaughter.  Confusion  was  spreading  among  the  ranks,  when 
William,  who  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  hast- 
ened, with  a  select  band,  to  the  relief  of  his  forces.  11.  His 
presence  restored  the  suspense  of  battle;  he  was  seen  in  every 
place,  endeavouring  to  pierce  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
three  horses  slain  under  him.  At  length,  perceiving  that  the 
English  lines  continued  impenetrable^  lie  pretended  to  give 
ground,  which,  as  he  expected,  drew  the  enemy  from  their 
ranks,  and  he  was  instantly  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their 
disorder.  12.  Upon  a  signal  given,  the  Normans  immediately 
returned  to  the  charge  ^ith  greater  fury  than  before,  broke 
the  English  troops,  and  pursued  them  to  a  rising  ground.  It 
was  in  this  extremity  that  Harold  was  seen  flying  from  rank  to 
rank,  rallying  and  inspiring  his  troops  with  vigour ;  and  though 
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he  had  toiled  ail  day,  till  Dear  Dight-fall,  in  front  of  his  Kentish 
men,  yet  he  still  seemed  unabated  in  force  or  courage,  keeping 
his  men  to  the  post  of  honour. 

13.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  victory  seemed  to  turn  against 
the  Normans,  and  they  fell  in  great  numbers,  so  that  the  fierce- 
ness and  obstinacy  of  this  memorable  battle  was  often  renewed 
by  the  courage  of  the  leaders,  whenever  that  of  the  soldiers 
began  to  slacken.  Fortune  at  length  determined  a  victory  that 
valour  was  unable  to  decide. 

14.  Harold,  making  a  furious  onset  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
against  the  Norman  heavy-armed  infantry,  was  shot  into  the 
brains  by  an  arrow;  and  his  two  valiant  brothers,  fighting  by 
his  side,  shared  the  same  fate.  He  fell  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  amidst  heaps  of  slain ;  and,  after  the  battle,  the  royal 
corpse  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  among  the  dead*^.  It 
was  however  recognized  by  Harold's  beautiful  mistress  Edith, 
though  some  reported  that  he  survived  the  battle,  and  to  atone 
for  his  perjury  became  a  hermit. 

This  was  the  end  of  the 
Saxon  monarchy  in  Eng- 
land, which  had  continued 
for  more  than  six  hundred 
years.  Near  the  field  of 
his  victory,  William  erect- 
I  ed  and  richly  endowed  a 
splendid  monastery ,  whose 
remains  still  retain  the 
name  of  Battle  Abbey. 
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*0  The  English  in  this  battlc'neither  used  the  long  nor  cross  bow,  but  both  were 
used  by  the  Normans.  The  English  forces  were  nearly  all  infantry,  while  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  Norman  army  was  composed  of  cavalry.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  that  to  the  want  of  cavalry,  and  the  not  using  any  missive  weapons,  may 
be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  the  defeat  of  Harold's  army.  Certain  it  is^  that 
the  victory  remained  undecided  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  the  death  of  the  king,  who  had  slain  many  Normans  with  his  own  hand, 
finally  turned  the  scale. 
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Emperors  of  the  East. 

A.D. 
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BaaOiiu  IL 
CoDstantioe  X. 
RomaDiis  III. 
Michael  IV.     . 
Michael  V.      . 
Constantioe  XI. 
Theodora  (emp.) 
Michael  VI. 
Isaac  Conmenus. 
CoDStantine  XU. 


Emperors  ofths  West,    I 

A  D.  I  Robert  II 
Otho  II. 
Otho  111 


Henry  II. 
Conrad  II. 
Henry  III. 
Henry  IV. 


Kings  of  France. 

Lothaire  I, 
Lewis  V. 
Hugh  Capet   . 
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997 

9;3'HenryI 1031 

983  Philip  1 1060 

1034 1      ^*"y'  of  Scotland. 

1039  Culenus 97*i 
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1002 
1006 
1064 
1031 
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1066  Kenneth  lU.  . 
ConstanUne  IV. 
Orimus.      .     . 
Malcolm  IL    . 
Duncan  I. 
Macbeth. 


964 
986 


987  Maloohn  III. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  Ethelred  II,  and  Edmund:  the  duke 
of  Mercia,  who  took  part  with  Elfridaand  the  clergy,  against  the  king.  ',  Dunstan, 
Ethelgar,  Elfric.  Siricius,  Alphage,  and  Livingus,  archbishops  of  Canterbury.— 
In  the  reigns  of  Canute,  Harold,  Hardicanute,  and  Edward  the  Cot^essor  : 
Blnothus^  Edsine  and  Robert,  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Godwin,  earl  of 
Kent,  whose  estates  being  afterwards  swallowed  by  inundations  of  the  sea,  are 
now  denominated  the  Goodwin  Sands. — In  the  reign  qf  Harold  II :  Leofwin 
and  Gurf,  brothers  to  the  king.  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Tosti, 
carl  of  Northumberland. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  was  William  the  Conqueror? 

5.  When  and  where  did  William  land  ? 

6.  7.  Of  what  were  the  armies  of  Harold  and  William  composed  ? 

8.  How  did  the  two  armies  pass  the  night  previous  to  the  battle  ? 

9.  In  what  way  did  Harold  and  William  lead  their  respective  armies  to  battle  ? 
11. 18: 13.  Describe  the  conduct  of  William  and  Harold. 

14.  How  did  Harold  fen? 

How  long  did  the  Saxon  monarchy  continue  in  Eagland  ? 


EdUh  finding  the  body  of  Harold. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 


Borti 
1021. 


B^An  to 

HeiKu 
Der.  25Ui. 


v.. 


"  The  furious  rictor's  partial  will  prevailed, '" 
AH  prosttate  lay ;  and,  in  the  eecret  shaile. 
Deep  stUBg  but  fearful  lodignation  guaKhM* 
Histeelh.-^  .  Thonuwi^ 

4.  loret'erate,  a.  obtiioaie  by  Ipng  .continu-i  9.  Anidu'itv, «.  care,  dilijtenee. 

ance.  111.  Anhno'^ty,  «.  hate,  dislike. 

Irreconcilable,  a.  unforgiTiog.  not  to  bet  12.  Sym'pathy,  •.  theqanlity  of  be insr  affected 
appeased.  1  with  the  same  feelings  as  another 

5.  Conflsca'tions. «.  transferring  private  pro- 1 14.  Dissen'siona,   «.   disagreements,  conten- 

perty  to  the  prince  or  the  pnblic,  by  way  I  tions. 

of  penalty  Ibr  oflTences.  | 

1.  (A.D.  1066.)  As  soon  as  William  passed  the  Thames  at 
Wallingford,  Stigand,  the  primate,  made  submission  to  him  in 
the  name  of  the  clergy :  and,  before  he  came  within  sight  of 
the  city,  all  the  chief  nobility  came  into  his  camp,  and  declared 
their  intention  of  yielding  to  his  authority.  William  was  glad 
of  being  peaceably  put  in  possession  of  a  throne  which  several 
of  his  predecessors  had  not  gained  without  repeated  victories. 

2.  But,  in  order  to  give  his  invasion  all  the  sanction  possible, 
he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  took  the  oath  usual  in  the  times  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
kings ;  which  was,  to  protect  and  defend  the  church,  to  observe 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  govern  the  people  with  impartia- 
lity. Having  thus  secured  the  government^  and,  by  a  mixture 
of  rigour  and  lenity,  brought  the  English  to  an  entire  submis* 
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sioD,  he  resolved  to  returD  to  the  Continent,  there  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  and  congratulations  of  his  ancient  subjects. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  the  absence  of  the  Conqueror  from 
England  produced  the  most  fatal  eflects.  His  officer^,  ^ing 
no  longer  controlled  by  his  justice,  thought  this  a  fit  opportu- 
nity for  extortion,  and  treated  the  conquered  Anglo-^xons 
with  tyrannical  cruelty;  while  the  English,  no  longer  awed  by 
his  presence,  thought  it  the  happiest  occasion  for  vindicating 
their  freedom. 

4.  The  English  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  cut  off  their 
invaders,  and  filed  the  day  fbr  their  intended  massacre,  which 
was  to  be  on  Ash- Wednesday,  during  the  time  of  divine  service, 
when  all  the  Normans  would  be  unarmed  as  penitents,  accord- 
ing to  the  discipline  of  the  times.  But  William's  return  quickly 
disconcerted  all  their  sehedie^,  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
began  to  lose  all  confidence  in  his  English  subjects,  and  to  re- 
gard them  as  inveterate  and  irreconcilable  enemies.  5.  He 
had  already  raised  such  a  number  of  fortresses  in  the  kingdom, 
(hat  he  no  longer  dreaded  the  tumultuous  or  transient  elTorts 
of  a  disconcerted  multitude;  he  therefore  determined  to  treat 
them  as  a  conquered  nation  ' ;  to  indulge  his  own  avarice,  and 
that  of  his  followers,  by  numerous  confiscations^  and  to  secure 
his  power  by  humbling  all  who  were  able  to  make  any  resis- 
tance. 6.  He  proceeded  to  confiscate  all  the  estates  of  the 
English  gentry,  and  to  grant  them  liberally  to  his  Norman  fol- 
lowers. Thus,  all  the  ancient  and  honourable  families  were 
reduced  to  t)eggary,  and  the  English  found  themselves  entirely 
excluded  from  every  road  that  led  either  to  honour  or  prefer- 
ment 

7.  To  keep  the  clergy  as  much  as  possible  in  his  interests, 
be  appointed  none  but  his  own  countrymen  to  the  most  con- 
siderahle  church  dignities,  and  even  displaced  Stigand,  arch- 
bishop •£  Canterbury,  upon  some  frivolous  pretence.    The 

1  So  mercflessljr  did  he  treat  the  people  whom  he  had  conquered,  and  so  deter- 
mined was  he  to  incapacitate  them  from  future  resistance  to  his  power,  that  on  the 
Northumbriaos  having  revolted,  in  1070,  he  gave  orders  to  lay  waste  the  fertile 
iands  betweea  the  rivers  Hurober  and  Tees,  for  the  extent  of  sixty  miles.  Many 
flourishing  towns,  fine  villages,  andj  noble  country-seats,  were  accordingly  burnt 
down  ;  the  implements  of  husbandry  destroyed,  and  the  cattle  driven  away.  The 
great  lord  Lyttleten,  speaking  of  these  rruel  devaalatioas,  and  those  occasioned  by 
die  ^*  Forett  laws,"  observes,  that  Attila  did  no  more  deserve  the  name  of  the 
"  Scourge  <if  Gedy'  than  this  merciless  tyrant,  nor  did  he,  nor  any  other  destroyer 
of  nations,  make  more  havoc  in  an  enemy's  country  than  William  did  in  his  own* 
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Saxon  prelate  was  replaced  by  a  Norman,  and  the  English  soon 
had  the  mortiGcation  to  Gnd  ail  high  offices,  both  in  the  church 
and  state,  exclusively  filled  by  foreigners. 

William  having  crushed  several  conspiracies,  and,  by  punish- 
ing the  malcontents,  thus  secured  the  peace  of  his  dominions, 
now  expected  rest  from  his  labours ;  and,  finding  none  either 
willing  or  powerful  enough  to  oppose  him,  he  hoped  that  the 
end  of  his  reign  would  be  marked  with  prosperity  and  peace. 
8.  But  such  is  the  blindness  of  human  hope,  that  he  found 
enemies  where  he  least  expected  them :  and  such  too,  as  served 
to  embitter  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  His  last  troubles 
were  excited  by  his  own  children,  from  the  opposing  of  whom 
he  could  expect  to  reap  neither  glory  nor  gain.  He  had 
three  sons,  Robert,  William,  and  Henry,  besides  several 
daughters.  9.  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  surnamed  Curthose, 
from  the  shortness  of  his  legs,  was  a  prince  who  inherited  all 
the  bravery  of  his  family  and  nation,  but  was  rather  bold 
than  prudent ;  and  was  often  heard  to  express  his  jealousy  of 
his  two  brothers,  William  and  Henry.  These,  by  greater 
assiduity,  had  wrought  upon  the  credulity  and  affections  of  the 
king,  and  consequently  were  the  more  obnoxious  to  Robert. 
10.  A  mind,  therefore,  so  well  prepared  for  resentment  soon 
found  or  made  cause  for  an  open  rupture.  The  princes  were 
one  day  in  sport  together,  and,  in  the  idle  petulance  of  play, 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  throw  water  over  their  elder  brother 
as  he  passed  through  the  court,  on  leaving  their  apartment. 
Robert,  all  alive  to  suspicion,  quickly  turned  their  frolic  into 
studied  indignity :  and  having  these  jealousies  further  InQamed 
by  one  of  his  favourites,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  up  stairs, 
with  intent  to  take  revenge.  11.  The  whole  castle  was  quickly 
filled  with  tumult,  and  it  was  not  without  some  diflBculty  that 
the  king  himself  was  able  to  appease  it.  But  he  could  not  allay 
the  animosity  which,  from  that  moment,  ever  after  prevailed 
in  his  family.  Robert,  attended  by  several  of  his  confederates, 
withdrew  to  Rouen  that  very  night,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
castle,  but  his  design  was  defeated  by  the  governor. 

12.  The  flame  being  thus  kindled,  the  popular  character 
of  the  prince,  and  a  sympathy  of  manners,  engaged  all  the 
young  nobility  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  as  well  as  Anjou  and 
Brittany,  to  espouse  his  quarrel ;  even  his  mother,  it  is  said, 
supported  him  by  secret  remittances,  and  aided  him  in  this 
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obstinate  resistance  by  private  encouragement.  This  unnatural 
contest  continued  for  several  years  to  inflame  tlie  Norman  state, 
and  William  was  at  last  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  England, 
for  supporting  his  authority  against  his  son.  13.  Accordingly, 
drawing  an  army  of  Englishmen  together,  he  led  them  over  to 
Normandy,  where  he  soon  compelled  Robert  and  his  adherents 
to  quit  the  field,  and  he  was  quickly  reinstated  in  all  his  domi- 
nions^. 

William  had  scarcely  put  an  end  to  this  transaction,  when 
he  felt  a  very  severe  blow  in  the  death  of  Matilda,  his  queen ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  domestic  calamity,  he  received  infor- 
mation of  a  general  insurrection  in  the  Norman  government. 
14.  Upon  his  arrival  on  the  Continent  he  found  that  the  in- 
surgents had  been  secretly  assisted  and  excited  by  the  king  of 
France,  whose  policy  consisted  in  thus  lessening  the  Norman 
power,  by  creating  dissentions  among  the  nobles  of  its  diflerent 
provinces.  William's  displeasure  was  not  a  little  increased  by 
the  account  he  received  of  some  railleries  which  that  monarch 
had  thrown  out  against  him.  15.  It  seems  that  William,  who 
had  become  corpulent,  had  been  detained  in  bed  some  time  by 
sickness ;  and  Philip  was  heard  to  say  that  he  only  lay-in  of  a 
big  belly.  This  so  provoked  the  English  monarch,  that  he 
sent  him  word,  that  he  should  soon  be  up,  and  would,  at  his 
churching,  present  such  a  number  of  tapers  as  would  set  the 
kingdom  of  France  in  a  flame. 

16.  In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  he  levied  a  strong 
army,  and  entering  the  isle  of  France,  destroyed  and  burned 
all  the  villages  and  houses  without  opposition,  and  took  the  town 
of  Mante,  which  he  reduced  to  ashes.  But  the  progress  of  these 
hostilities  was  stopped  by  an  accident,  which  shortly  after  put 
an  end  to  William's  life.  His  horse  chancing  to  place  his  fore- 
foot on  some  hot  ashes,  plunged  so  violently,  that  the  rider  was 
thrown  forward,  and  bruised  upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  suflered  a  relapse,  of  which  he  died 


'  In  one  of  the  battles  between  the  forces  of  William  and  his  son  Robert,  the 
latter  happened  to  engage  the  king,  whose  face  was  concealed  by  his  helmet,  and 
both  of  them  being  Taliant,  a  fierce  combat  ensued,  till  the  young  prince  wounded 
his  father  in  the  arm,  and  unhorsed  him.  On  his  calling  out  for  assistance,  his 
Toice  discovered  him  to  his  son,  who,  struck  with  remorse,  threw  himself  at  his 
father's  feet,  and  craTed  pardon  for  his  offence ;  but  William,  who  was  highly  ex- 
asperated, gaTe  him  his  malediction.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  reconciled  to 
him,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  Robert  was  successfully  employed  in  retaliating 
an  intasioD  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland. 
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shortly  after,  at  a  little 
village  near  Rouen.  Sept. 
9,  108/3. 

Theannexed  engraving 
represents  the  remains  of 
the  equestrian  statue  of 
William  the  Conqueror, 
placed  against  one  of  the 
external  pillars  of  St. 
Stephen,  Caen. 
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Alexander  11. . 
Gregory  VII. . 
Victor  III.      . 


EmperoTM  of  ike  East 
ConstanUoe  XII.    .  1059 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS 
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Romanus  IV. .     .     .  1067 

Michael  VH.  ...  1071 

Nicepborus  I.     .     .  1078 

i^lexius  I lOSl 

Emperor  of  ike  West. 

Henrj  IV 1056 


Kinif  qf  France. 
Philip  I.     .     . 

Kings  of  Scotland. 


A  D. 

1060 


Malcolm  III.  . 
Donald  VIII.  . 


1059 
lOeH 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 
Prince  Edgar  Atheling.    Stigand  and  Laafranc,  archbishops  of  Canterburj. 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Mercia. 

Questions  for  ExamineUion. 
1 .  In  what  manner  was  William  received  bj  the  nobility  and  clergy  ? 
2  Where  and  by  whom  was  he  crowned  ? 

4.  Into  what  conspiracy  did  the  English  enter  ? 

5.  In  what  way  did  William  determine  to  treat  his  English  subjects  ? 

6.  7.  What  measures  did  he  adopt  to  degrade  the  English  ? 
9.  What  were  the  troubles  which  afflicted  William  ? 

10.  11.  What  frolic  was  it  that  led  to  the  serious  consequences  that  followed  ? 
12  Who  espoused  Robert's  cause  ? 

13.  What  happened  in  one  of  the  engagements  between  the  forces  of  the  king  and 

his  son  ?  {See  the  Note.) 

14.  What  inducement  had  the  king  of  France  to  assist  the  insurgents  ? 

15.  What  expression  of  king  PhiHp  of  France  displeased  the  Conqueror?  and 

what  was  his  answer? 

16.  What  caused  William's  death. 

What  valuable  ancient  record  is  preserved  in  the  Exchequer,  and  .what  was 
its  use?    (See  the  Note.) 

3  In  this  reign  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  first  appointed  in  England.  The  Tower 
of  London  was  built.  A  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  made,  their 
value,  proprietors,  quality  of  the  soil,  &c.,  and  entered  in  a  register,  called  Dooms- 
day-book, which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Exchequer,  and  is  considered  the  most 
valuable  monument  of  antiquity  possessed  by  any  nation.  The  curfew  {couvre- 
feu,  or  cover-fire)  bell  established,  at  which  signal  all  fire  aad  candles  were  arbi- 
trarily extinguished  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  evening. 
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WILLIAM  RUFUS. 
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Born 
MM. 


Died 

August  3od, 
1100. 


BeRAD  to 

reiirn 
Sept  19th. 

10H7. 


Reigned 
Hi  yearn. 


"*  And  that  Red  Ring,  who,  while  of  old 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led, 
Bj  his  loTed  huntsman's  arrow  h\ed.^— Walter  Scott. 

l.Hato'rUy.t. perfection, fas conplete state. I     Cmsa'dea.  «.  the  holy  war   between   the 
3.  nocrartlnated,  part,  delayed,  pat  off  from  I         Christians  and  Mahometans. 

_  day  to  day.-                                                1 10.  Bfark.  s.  a  piece  of  money,  in  ralae  thir- 
Traarsir--' *  .— .i—   .  i        ^....»' ^# 


6. 


RTsient,  a.  not  lasting,  soon  past. 


teen  shillings  and  four  pence. 


1.  (A.D.  1007.)  William,  suFDamed  Rufus,  from  the  co- 
lour of  his  hair,  was  appointed,  by  theking*s  will,  his  successor, 
while  the  elder  son,  Robert,  was  left  in  possession  of  Normandy . 
Nevertheless,  the  Norman  barons  were  from  the  beginning  dis- 
pleased at  the  division  of  the  empire  by  the  late  king :  they 
eagerly  desired  a  union  as  before,  and  looked  upon  Robert  as 
the  proper  owner  of  the  whole.  A  powerful  conspiracy  was 
therefore  carried  on  against  William;  and  Odo,  the  late  king*s 
brother,  undertook  to  conduct  it  to  maturity, 

2.  William,  sensible  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  en- 
deavoured to  gain  the  affections  of  the  native  English,  whom 
he  prevailed  upon,  by  promises  of  future  good  treatment,  and 
preference  in  the  distribution  of  his  favours,  to  espouse  his  in- 
terests. 3.  He  was  soon,  therefore,  in  the  Geld;  and,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  showed  himself  in  readiness  to  op- 
pose all  who  should  dispute  his  pretensions.  In  the  mean  time 
Robert,  instead  of  employing  himself  in  levies,  to  support  his 
friends  in  England,  squandered  his  resources  away  in  idle  ex- 
penses and  unmerited  benefits,  so  that  he  procrastinated  his 
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departure  till  the  opportunity  was  lost:  while  William  exerted 
himself  with  incredible  activity  to  dissipate  the  confederacy 
before  his  brother  could  arrive.  4.  Nor  was  this  difficult  to 
effect;  the  conspirators  had,  in  consequenceof  Robertas  assur- 
ances, taken  possession  of  some  fortresses ;  but  the  appearance 
of  the  king  soon  reduced  them  to  implore  his  mercy.  He  granted 
them  their  lives ;  but  confiscated  all  their  estates,  and  banished 
them  the  kingdom. 

5.  A  new  breach  was  made  some  time  after,  between  the 
brothers,  on  which  Rufus  found  means  to  encroach  still  farther 
upon  Robert's  possessions.  Every  conspiracy  thus  detected 
served  to  enrich  the  king,  who  took  care  to  apply  to  his  own 
use  those  treasures  which  had  been  amassed  for  the  purpose  of 
dethroning  him. 

6.  (A.D.  1097.)  But  the  memory  of  these  ^raTm^n/ broils 
and  unsuccessful  treasons,  was  now  totally  eclipsed  by  one  of 
the  most  noted  enterprises  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  na- 
tions, or  excited  the  attention  of  mankind :  I  mean  the  Crusades^ 
which  were  now  first  projected.  Peter,  the  Hermit,  a  native 
of  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  was  a  man  of  great  zeal,  courage,  and 
piety.  7.  He  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  and  beheld,  with  indignation,  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  the  Christians  were  treated  by  the  infidels,  who  were  in 
possession  of  that  place. 

He  preached  the  crusade  over  Europe,  by  the  pope's  permis- 
sion, and  men  of  all  ranks  ffew  to  arms  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 
to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Infidels,  and  each  bore  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  right  shoulder,  as  a  mark  of  their 
devotion  to  the  cause.    8.  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  ardour 
that  was  diffused  over  Europe,  men  were  not  entirely  forgetful 
of  their  temporal  interests;  for  some,  hoping  for  a  more  mag- 
nificent settlement  in  the  soft  regions  of  Asia,  sold   their 
European  property  for  whatever  they  could  obtain,  contented 
with  receiving  any  thing  for  what  they  were  predetermined  to 
relinquish.    9.   Among  the  princes  who  felt  and  acknowledged 
this  general  spirit  of  enterprise,  was  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy. 
The  crusade  was  entirely  adapted  to  his  inclinations  and  his 
circumstances;    he  was  brave,  zealous,   covetous  of  glory, 
poor,  harassed  by  insurrections,  and,  what  was  more  than  all, 
naturally  fond  of  change.     In  order,  therefore,  to  supply 
money  to  defray  the  necessary  charges  of  so  expensive  an  un- 
dertaking, he  offered  to  mortgage  his  dukedom  in  Normandy 
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to  his  brother  Rafus  for  a  stipulated  sam  of  money.  10.  This 
sum,  which  was  no  greater  than  ten  thousand  marks,  was 
readily  promised  by  Rufus,  whose  ambition  was  upon  the  watch 
to  seize  every  advantage. 

But  though  the  cession  of  Maine  and  Normandy  greatly  in- 
creased the  king's  territories,  they  added  but  little  to  his  real 
power,  and  his  new  subjects  were  composed  of  men  of  indepen^ 
dent  spirit,  more  ready  to  dispute  than  to  obey  his  commands. 

11.  Many  were  the  revolts  and  insurrections,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  quell  in  person ;  and  no  sooner  was  one  conspiracy 
suppressed,  than  another  rose  to  give  him  disquietude. 

However  Rufus  proceeded,  careless  of  approbation  or  cen- 
sure ;  and  continued  to  extend  his  dominions,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  conquest.  12.  The  earl  of  Poictiers  and  Guienne,  in- 
flamed with  the  desire  of  going  upon  the  crusade,  had  gathered 
an  immense  multitude  for  that  expedition,  but  wanted  money 
to  forward  his  preparations.  He  had  recourse,  therefore,  to 
Rufus,  and  offered  to  mortgage  all  his  dominions,  without  much 
considering  what  would  become  of  his  unhappy  subjects  that  he 
thus  disposed  of. 

13.  The  king  accepted  this  offer  with  his  usual  avidity,  and 
had  prepared  a  fleet  and  an  army,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  the  rich  provinces  thus  consigned  to  his  trust.  But  an  acci- 
dent put  an  end  to  all  his  ambitious  projects ;  he  was  shot  by 
an  arrow  that  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  *  discharged  at  a  deer  in  the 
New  Forest,  which,  glancing  from  a  tree^,  struck  the  king  to 
the  heart.  14.  He  dropped  dead  instantaneously ;  while  the 
innocent  author  of  his  death,  terrifled  at  the  accident,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  hastened  to  the  seashore,  embarked  for 
France,  and  joined  the  crusade  that  was  then  setting  out  for 
Jerusalem'. 

Questiontfor  Examination. 

1.  Who  sacceeded  Wniiam  the  Conqueror  ? 

2.  By  wliat  means  did  Rufus  induce  the  English  to  support  his  interest? 

3.  How  did  Robert  employ  his  money  ? 

4.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  the  detection  of  conspiracies  against  him  ? 
7.  Relate  the  origin  of  the  crusades. 

9.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  ? 

12.  Who  offered  to  mortgage  his  dominions  to  Rufus  ? 

13.  What  caused  the  death  of  Rufus? 

1  A  French  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  archery. 

3  See  the  engraying  and  note  in  the  following  page. 

3  The  Rampart  which  surrounds  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Westminster  Hall, 
are  the  principal  monuments  which  remain  of  Rufus's  reign.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  forty  two  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  thirteen. 
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CONTEMPOrtAttY  SOVEREIGNS. 


PopeM. 

Victor  111.      ...  1086 

Urban  11 1088 

Pascal  II 1099 


Emperor  of  the  East. 

A.D 

Alexis  1 1081 

Emperor  qf  the  West. 
Henrj  IV 1066 

EMINENT  PERSONS 


King  of  France. 

A.D. 

Philip  1 1060 

King  iif  Scotland. 
Donald  VIII. ...  1068 


Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  archbishops  of  CanterburjK.     Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux. 
Flamlard,  bishop  of  Durham. 


B^fuM'B  stone  in  Uke  Nue  Forest. 

A  celebrated  oak  in  the  New  Forest  was  long  beliered  to  be  the  Tery  tree 
against  which  the  arrow  glanced  that  caused  the  king^s  death.  It  stood  near 
Strong  Cross,  at  a  short  dutance  north  of  Castle  Malwood.  Charles  the  Second 
comnianded  this  tree  to  be  inclosed  with  pales ;  and  formerly  there  was  a  chapel 
near  the  spot.  At  present,  neither  chapel  nor  tree  remains.  In  place  of  the 
tree.  Lord  Delaware,  about  seventy  years  since,  erected  a  triangular  stone,  five 
feet  high  and  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

*  Here  itood  the  oak  tree  on  which  an  arrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  at  a  itag.  glanced 
and  struck  King  William  II.,  lumamed  Rufos.  on  the  breast ;  of  which  stroke  he  died  in> 
stantly,  on  the  second  of  August,  1100. 

*  King  William  II,  surnamed  Rufus.  being  slaiu  as  before  related,  was  laid  in  a  cart  be- 
longing to  one  Purkess,  and  drawn  from  hence  to  Winchester,  and  buried  tn  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  city. 

*  That  where  an  event  so  memorable  had  happened  might  not  hereafter  be  unknown,  this 
stone  was  set  up  by  John,  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  seen  the  tree  growing  in  this  place,  anno 
1746." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HENRY  I. 


Born 
IOCS. 


Died 

Dec.  Sod 

1135. 


Began  to 

Reign. 

Augaaf  &II1, 

IIOU. 


Reigned 
35  yews. 


But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain ; 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear  V^—Dihdin. 


9.  Redoc'tloD,  «.  the  set  of  bringing  under 
power. 
Magna nim'ity.  «.  greatneit  of  mind. 
12.  Facil'ity.c.  ease,  readinetf. 
17.  Lam'prey,  4.  a  kind  of  eel. 


I .  Beaarderc, «.  (Fr.)  in  Engliah  a  scholar. 

4.  Nnn,  «.  a  woman  that  bai  bound  herself, 
bjr  a  TOW.  to  a  tingle  life  in  a  monas- 
tery. 

4».  Conapaac'tion,  «.  sorrow,  scruple. 

1.  (A.D.  1100.)  Henry,  surnamed  Beauclerc\  the  late 
king's  younger  brother,  who  had  been  huntingintheNew  Forest 
when  Rufus  was  slain,  took  the  earliest  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  hastening  to  Winchester,  resolved  to  secure  the 
royal  treasures,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  best  assistant  in  se- 
conding his  aims.  The  barons,  as  well  as  the  people,  ac- 
quiesced in  a  claim  which  they  were  unprovided  to  resist,  and 
yielded  obedience,  from  the  fear  of  immediate  danger. 

2.  Henry,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  expelled 
from  court  all  the  ministers  of  his  brother's  debauchery  and 
arbitrary  power.  One  thing  only  remained  to  confirm  his 
claims  without  danger  of  a  rival.     The  English  remembered 

1  **  Henry  was  called  *  Beauclcrc/  from  his  attention  to  learning ;  he  had  heard 
his  father  say,  that  *  Illiterate  kings  were  little  better  than  crowned  asses,'  and 
determined  not  to  come  under  that  description.*' — Cttmden. 
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by  some  accident;  and  his  sailors,  as  yveW  as  their  captain, 
Fitz-Stephen,  having  spent  the  interval  in  drinking,  became  so 
disordered,  that  they  ran  the  ship  upon  a  rock,  and  imme- 
diately it  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  prince  was  put  into  the 
boat,  and  might  have  escaped  had  he  not  been  called  back  by 
the  cries  of  Maude,  his  natural  sister.  He  was  at  first  conveyed 
out  of  danger  himself,  but  could  not  leave  a  person  so  dear  to 
perish  without  an  effort  to  save  her.  He,  therefore,  prevailed 
upon  the  sailors  to  row  back  and  take  her  in.  15.  The  approach 
of  the  boat  giving  several  others,  who  had  been  left  upon  the 
wreck,  the  hopes  of  saving  their  lives,  numbers  leaped  in,  and 
the  whole  went  to  the  bottom.  About  a  hundred  and  forty 
young  noblemen,  of  the  principal  families  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, were  lost  on  this  occasion.  A  butcher  of  Rouen  was 
the  only  person  on  board  who  escaped;  he  clung  to  the  mast, 
and  was  taken   up  the  next  morning  by  some  fishermen. 

16.  Fitz-Stephen,  the  captain,  while  the  butcher  was  thus 
buffeting  the  waves  for  his  life,  swam  up  to  him,  and  inquired 
if  the  prince  was  yet  living;  when  being  told  that  he  had  pe- 
rished, 'Uhen  I  will  not  outlive  him,"  said  the  captain,  and 
immediately  sunk  to  the  bottom.  The  shrieks  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  were  heard  from  the  shore,  and  the  noise  even 
reached  the  king's  ship,  but  the  cause  was  then  unknown. 

17.  Henry  entertained  hopes,  for  three  days,  that  his  son  had 
put  into  some  distant  port  in  England ;  but  when  certain  in- 
telligence of  the  calamity  was  brought  to  him,  he  fainted  away» 
and  was  never  seen  to  smile  from  that  moment  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  which  followed  some  time  after,  at  St.  Denis,  a 
little  town  in  Normandy,  from  eating  too  plentifully  of  lam- 
preys, a  dish  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  He  died  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign, 
leaving  by  will  his  daughter  Matilda  heiress  of  all  his  dominions. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  On  the  death  of  Rufus,  what  was  the  conduct  of  Henry  ? 

2.  What  method  did  Henry  take  to  ingratiate  himself  in  his  subjects'  fiirour  ? 

4.  To  whom  was  Henry  married  ? 

5.  Was  there  any  other  claimant  to  the  crown  of  England? 

6.  7.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Robert  at  this  time,  and  to  what  disasters  did  Ii 

lead? 

10.  In  what  way  was  the  captire  Robert  treated  by  his  brother? 

11.  What  was  the  situation  of  Henry  at  this  time? 

12.  For  what  purpose  did  Henry  carry  his  son  to  Normandy  ? 
15.  Relate  the  fatal  accident  which  befel  many  of  the  nobility. 
17.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  king's  death  ? 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

A.D. 

Pascal  II 1099 

GelasiasII.  .  .  .  1118 
CalutuslI  .  .  .  1119 
HoDorius  II.  .  .  .  1134 
Innocent  II.    .     .     .  1130 

Emptmrt  of  the  East. 

Alexia  1 1061 


John  CommeniM. 


A.D. 

1118 


Emperors  of  the  West. 

Henry  IV |056 

Henry  V 1106 

Lothariua 1125 

Kings  qf  France, 
PhiUp  1 1060 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Anaelm  and  Randulph,  archbiahopa  of  Canterbury, 
duke  Robert  of  Normandy.    Robert  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 


A.D. 

Louis  VI 1108 

Kings  af  Scotland. 

Donald  VIU.      .     .  1068 

Edgar. 1108 

Alexander.      .     .     .  1117 
David 1184 


William  Crito,  son  of 
The  empress  Matildal. 


1  ^The  only  daughter  and  surriTuig  legi- 
timate child  of  Henry :  she  was  married  to 
Henry  V.  Emperor  of  Germany,  but  having 
become  a  widow  in  the  year  1126,  she  re- 
turned to  her  father's  court,  and  continued  to 
receive  the  honorary  title  of  Empress.  In 
the  following  year  Henry,  while  in  Normandy, 
became  attached  to  Geoffrey  Martel,  the 
young  count  of  Anjou,  who  had  changed  his 
name  to  Plantagenet,  from  his  custom  of  wear- 
ing in  his  helmet  a  bunch  of  floweriog  broom 
(jpUmte-de'genif),  instead  of  a  plume;  not 
content  with  becoming  his  godfather  in  chi- 
valry, the  king  resoWed  that  Matilda  should 
receive  the  yoimg  count  of  Anjou  as  her  se- 
cond husband.  This  marriage  was  contracted 
without  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  the  realms 
of  England  and  Normandy ;  being  therefore 
deemed  iDegal,  it  afforded  Stephen  a  pretext 
for  usurping  the  throne."— TTf/Ziam  of  Mai' 
meshury. 

The  amiexed  engraTing  of  the  Count  of 
Anjou  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Bibl. 
Uarl. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

STEPHEN. 


Born 
1104. 


Died 

Oct  »th. 

IIM. 


Began  Co 

Kelcn 
Dec.aClb, 


ReigMd 
18|  year*. 


^  Contending  armies  now  for  empire  fi^t. 
And  ciTilwar  distracts  Britannia's  isle; 
Matilda  now  asserts  her  regal  right, — 

Now  dauntless  Stbphbn'b  cause  is  seen  to  smile. 
Thus  mad  ambition  prompts  to  desperate  deeds. 
And,  for  a  phantom,  thus  a  nation  bleeds." — MacdmuUd. 


3.  Char'ter.  «.  a  writing  bestowing  prlrileges 
Bene'ficei,  «.  preferments  in  the  chnrcb. 
Rat'ifled.  pttri.  confirmed,  established. 

4.  Par'tiuina,  c.  those  of  the   same   party ; 


Antag'onist,  s.  one  that  is  opposed  to  an- 
other. 
9.  In'itigate,  v.  to  nrge,  to  incite. 
13.  Patrimo'nial,  a.  poaatssed  by  inlieritance 
from  father  to  son. 

I.  (A.D.  1135.)  No  sooner  was  the  king  known  to  be  dead, 
than  Stephen,  son  of  Adela,  the  king*s  sister,  and  the  count 
of  Blois^  conscious  of  his  own  power  and  influence,  resolved 
to  secure  himself  the  possession  of  what  he  so  long  desired. 
He  speedily  hastened  from  Normandy ;  and,  arriving  at  Lon- 
don, was  immediately  saluted  king  by  all  the  lower  ranks  of 
people.  2.  Being  thus  secure  of  the  people,  his  next  step  was 
to  gain  over  the  clergy;  and,  for  that  purpose,  his  brother,  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  exerted  all  his  influence  among  them 
with  great  succes^^.     Thus  was  Stephen  made  king  by  one 

I  A  city  iu  France. 

3  ^  Stephen  was  a  man  of  great  facctiousncss,  and  much  of  his  success  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  familiar  pleasantry  of  his  conversation.**— IPi7/iam  o/Malmttbwry. 
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of  ttiose  ipeedy  reTolutions  vhich  ever  mark  the  barbarity  of 
a  state  id  irhich  tbey  are  customary. 

3.  The  first  acts  of  an  usurper  are  always  popular.  Stephen, 
io  order  to  secure  his  tottering  throne,  passed  a  charter^  grant- 
ing several  privileges  to  the  different  orders  of  the  state : — 
To  the  nobility,  a  permission  to  hunt  in  their  own  forests;  to 
the  clergy,  a  speedy  filling  of  all  vacant  benefices;  and,  to  the 
people,  a  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  To 
fix  himself  still  more  securely,  he  took  possession  of  the  royal 
treasures  at  Winchester,  and  had  his  title  ratified  by  the  Pope 
with  a  part  of  the  money. 

4.  It  was  not  long,  however,  that  Matilda  delayed  asserting 
her  claim  to  the  crown.  She  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
assisted  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  the  late 
king.  The  whole  of  Matilda's  retinue,  upon  this  occasion, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  who 
immediately  took  possession  of  Arundel  Castle ;  but  the  nature 


of  her  claim  soon  increased  the  number  of  XxeTpartUanSj  and 
her  forces  every  day  seemed  to  gain  ground  upon  those  of  her 
anUiganist.  5.  Meantime,  Stephen  being  assured  of  her 
arrival,  flew  to  besiege  Arundel,  where  she  had  taken  refuge, 
and  where  she  was  protected  by  the  queen  dowager,  who  secretly 
favoured  her  pretensions.  This  fortress  was  too  feeble  to  pro- 
mise a  long  defence;  and  would  have  soon  been  taken,  had  it 
not  been  represented  to  the  king  that,  as  it  was  a  castle  belong- 
ing to  the  queen  dowager,  it  would  be  an  infringement  on  the 
respect  due  to  her  to  attempt  taking  it  by  force. 

9.    There  was  a  spirit  of  generosity  mixed  with  the  rudeness 
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of  the  times,  that  unaccountably  prevailed  in  many  trans- 
actions. Stephen  permitted  Matilda  (o  come  forth  in  safety, 
and  had  her  conveyed  with  security  to  Bristol,  another  fort- 
ress equally  strong  with  that  from  which  he  p^^rmitted  her  to 
retire.  7.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  various  skirmishes 
on  either  side,  in  pursuance  of  their  respective  pretensions; 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  Matilda's  forces  increased  every  day, 
while  her  antagonist  seemed  every  hour  to  become  weaker ; 
and  a  victory  gained  by  the  queen,  threw  Stephen  from  the 
throne,  and  exalted  Matilda  in  his  room*  Matilda  was  crowned 
at  Winchester  with  all  imaginable  solemnity. 

8.  Matilda,  however,  was  unfit  for  government.  She  af- 
fected to  treat  the  nobility  with  a  degree  of  disdain  to  which 
they  had  long  been  unaccustomed :  so  that  the  fickle  nation 
once  more  began  to  pity  their  deposed  king,  and  repent  the 
steps  they  had  taken  in  her  favour.  The  bishop  of  Winchester 
was  not  remiss  in  fomenting  these  discontents :  and  when  he 
found  the  people  ripe  for  a  tumult,  detached  a  party  of  his 
friends  and  vassals  to  block  up  the  city  of  London,  where  the 
queen  then  resided.  9.  At  the  same  time  measures  were 
taken  to  instigate  the  Londoners  to  a  revolt,  and  to  seize  her 
person.  Matilda,  having  timely  notice  of  this  conspiracy,  fled 
to  Winchester,  whither  the  bishop,  still  her  secret  enemy,  fol- 
lowed her,  watching  an  opportunity  to  ruin  her  cause.  His 
party  was  soon  sufficiently  strong  to  bid  the  queen  open  de- 
fiance, and  to  besiege  her  in  the  very  place  where  she  first 
received  his  benediction.  10.  There  she  continued  for  some 
time;  but  the  town  being  pressed  by  a  famine,  she  was  obliged 
to  escape ;  while  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  endea- 
vouring to  follow,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  exchanged  for  Stephen, 
who  still  continued  a  captive.  Thus  a  sudden  revolution  once 
more  took  place ;  Matilda  was  deposed,  and  obliged  to  seek  for 
safety  in  Oxford.  Stephen  was  again  recognised  as  the  king, 
and  taken  from  his  dungeon  to  be  replaced  on  the  throne. 

11.  But  he  was  now  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  new  opposer, 
who  was  every  day  coming  to  maturity,  and  growing  more 
formidable.  This  was  Henry  the  son  of  Matilda,  who  had  now 
reached  his  sixteenth  year;  and  gave  promise  of  being  one  day 
a  valiant  leader,  and  a  consummate  politician. 

12.  With  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  young 
Henry  was  resolved  to  claim  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  to 
dispute  once  more  Stephen's  usurped  pretensions;  he  accord- 
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ingly  made  an  invasion  on  England,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately joined  by  almost  all  the  barons  of  the  kingdom. 

13.  In  the  mean  time,  Stephen,  alarmed  at  the  power  and 
popularity  of  his  young  rival,  tried  every  method  to  anticipate 
the  purpose  of  an  invasion ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  turn 
the  torrent,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  treaty.  It 
was  therefore  agreed  by  all  parties  that  Stephen  should  reign 
during  his  life;  and  that  justice  should  be  administered  in  his 
name:  that  Henry  should,  on  Stephen's  death,  succeed  to  the 
kingdom;  and  William,  Stephen's  son,  should  inherit  Bou- 
logne and  his  patrimonial  estate.  14.  After  all  the  barons  had 
sworn  to  this  treaty,  which  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  joy, 
Henry  evacuated  England;  and  Stephen  returned  to  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  throne.  His  reign,  however,  was 
soon  after  terminated  by  his  death,  which  happened  about  a 
year  after  the  treaty,  at  Canterbury,  where  he  was  interred. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  succeeded  Henry  the  First  ? 

t.  What  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  throne  ? 

3.  What  were  the  first  acts  of  Stephen  ? 

4.  Was  there  no  opposition  to  Stephen  ? 

6.  What  was  Stephen's  conduct  towards  Matilda? 

7.  Did  Matilda  succeed  in  recoTering  the  throne  ? 

8.  Had  Matilda^s  conduct  any  serious  consequences  ? 

10.  Whither  did  Matilda  flee  for  safety  ? 
In  what  manner  did  she  escape? 

11.  Had  Stephen  any  new  opposer  ? 

12.  Who  joined  Henry  when  he  inraded  England  ? 

IS.'Of  what  nature  was  the  treaty  between  the  two  parties  ? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 
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SECTION  I. 

"  With  thee,  Plantaobnbt,  from  r.i?fl  broils 
The  land  awhile  respirM,  and  all  was  peace; 
Then  Becuet  rose,  and  impotent  of  mind, 
Kid  murd'rous  priests  the  sovereign  frown  contemn. 
And,  with  unhallow'd  crosier,  bruised  the  crown.'*— Shensione. 


11.  BdU'csinU,  a.  belongioff  or  retaUng  tb  a 

bbhop. 
13.  Falmina'tiou.r  censarings.  ,  ^,      ^ 
l4.Bxcommn'nicatioK,;Mirf.  exclading  from 

the  fellowihip  of  the  church. 


1.  Mer'cenary.  a.  greedy,  hireling. 

2.  Feu'dal.  a.  pertaining  to  the  tennrei  b} 

which  landf  are  held  of  a  superior  lordJ 
4.  Circumscribe,  v.  to  limit,  to  reduce. 
7.  Man'gled,  pari,  wounded,  lacerated. 

1.  (A.D.  1155.)  The  first  act  of  Henry's  government  gave 
the  people  a  happy  omen  of  his  future  wise  administration. 
Conscious  of  his  power,  he  began  to  correct  those  abuses,  and 
to  resume  those  privileges,  which  had  been  extorted  from  the 
weakness  or  the  credulity  of  his  predecessors.  He  immediately 
dismissed  those  mercenary  soldiers,  who  committed  infinite 
disorders  in  the  nation.  2.  He  resumed  many  of  those  bene- 
factions which  had  been  made  to  churches  and  monasteries^  in 
the  former  reigns.  He  gave  charters  to  several  towns,  by  which 
the  citizens  claimed  their  freedom  and  privileges,  independent 
of  any  superior  but  himself.     These  charters  were  the  ground- 

1  lie  was  on  the  Confmcnt  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  death,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  is  dated  from  the  day  of  his  landing  in  England. 
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work  of  English  liberty.  3.  The  struggles  which  had  before 
this  time  been,  whether  the  king,  or  the  barons,  or  the  clergy, 
shouldbe  despotic  over  the  people,  now  began  to  assume  a  new 
aspect ;  and  a  fourth  order,  namely,  that  of  the  more  opulent  of 
the  people,  began  to  claiih  a  share  in  administration.  Thus 
was  ihe/ewfal  gosenmeni  first  impaired;  and  liberty  began 
to  be  mor^  equally.diffiised  throughout  the  nation. 

4.  Henry  being  thus  become  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his 
age,  the  undisputed  monarch  of  England,  possessed  of  more 
than  a  third  of  France,  and  having  humbled  the  barons  that 
y^ooid  circumscribe  his  power,  he  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  reigo  with  very  little  opposition  for  the  future.  But  it  hap- 
peped  otherwise.  He  found  the  severest  mortifications  from  a 
quarter  where  he  least  expected  resistance. 

5.  The  famous  Thomas  k  Becket,  the  first  man  of  English 
extraction  who  had,  since  the  Norman  conquest,  risen  to  any 
share  of  power,  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London.  Having 
received  hiaearly  education  in  the  schools  of  that  metropolis,  he 
resided  some  time  at  Paris,  and  on  his  return  became  clerk  in 
the  sheriff's  office.  From  that  humble  station  he  rose,  through 
the  gradations  of  office,  until  at  last  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ,-^a  dignity  second  only  to  that  of  the  king'. 

1  The  paraitege  of  this  extraordinarj  mao  was  truly  romantic.  His  father, 
OSbert  Beck,  or  Becket,  while  senring  as  a  priyate  soldier  in'  Palestine,  was 
takca  primmtr  bj  a  Saracen  chief.  He  bad  the  good  fortune  to  engage  the  affeo- 
tiam  oilm  aiaster^s  daughter,  and  by  her  aid  made  his  escape.  She  soon  after  took 
the  desperate  resolution  of  quitting  her  home  and  country  in  search  of  the  object 
other  k>Te,  and  though  the  only  two  words  of  any  western  language  which  she 
kaew  were  Lomdfn  and  QHberi,  set  out  for  Europe.  By  the  aid  of  the  former 
wofd  she  secured  a  passage  on  board  an  English  vessel ;  and  when  she  was  landed 
OB  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  she  ran  from  street  to  street,  calling  out  the  latter 
■■■fi,  iiBtfl  chance  brought  her  into  the  presence  of  Gilbert  himself.  The  strange- 
■eas  of  the  CTfnt  exited  uniTOsal  attention,  and  the  yoUng 'Saracen,  after  being 
haptiied  by  t^  Christian  name  of  Matilda,  became  the  wife  of  Gilbert  Becket, 
Tlin— i  was  their  eldest  son,  and  was  educated  in  all  the  learning  and  accom- 
pfishoMBts  of  the  age.  He  was  in  early  life  takeb  under  the  patronage  of  Thi- 
baot*  or  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  the  favour  of  that  prelate 
wee  iwiaiMciri  toeejoy  indulgences  which  the  Norman  conquerors  had  prohibited 
to  all  Of  Saxon  deactet.  During  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Becket  and  his  patron  were 
warn  iii|i|xvtcrs  of  Henry's  claim  to  the  English  crown,  and  in  consequence  he 
wae  wfifiudai  ^f^'the  oominencement  of  the  new  reign  with. the  high;  office  of 
ehaac^tfec  of  England.  In  this  situation  he  was^dvAinguished  by  his  zeal  in  de- 
feace  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  by  the  extravagant  pomp  and  luxury  of  his 
cMafatwhflMnt  Henry  beUieving  that  t&e  companion  of  his  glmes,  his  Wars,  and 
cvcB  bis  debaucheries,  would  be  subservient  to  his  desires  of  limiting  the  power  of 
the  church,  elevated  Becket  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  but  found  too  late  that  he 
had  only  given  U>  the  holy  see  a  zealous  champion,  and  to  himself  a  dadgeroua 
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6.  No  soooer  was  he  fixed  in  this  high  statioD,  which  ren- 
dered him  for  Ufe  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  than  he 
endeavoured  to  retrieye  the  character  of  sanctity^  which  his 
former  levities  might  have  appeared  to  oppose.  He  was  in  his 
person  the  most  mortified  man  that  could  be  seen.  He  wore 
sackcloth  next  his  skin,  and  changed  it  so  seldom,  that  it  was 
filled  with  dirt  and  vermin.  His  usual  diet  was  bread;  his 
drink  water,  which  he  rendered  farther  unpalatable,  by  the 
mixture  of  unsavoury  herbs.  7.  His  back  was  mangled  with 
frequent  discipline.  He  every  day  washed  on  his  knees  the 
feet  of  thirteen  beggars.  Thus  pretending  to  sanctity,  he  set 
up  for  being  a  defender  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  which 
had  for  a  long  time  been  enormous,  and  which  it  was  Henry's 
aim  to  abridge. 

8.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  that  gave  him  a  popular  pre- 
text for  beginning  his  intended  reformation.  A  man  in  holy 
orders  had  debauched  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  Wor- 
cestershire; and  then  murdered  the  father,  to  prevent  theefiect 
of  his  resentment.  The  atrociousness  of  the  crime  produced  a 
spirit  of  indignation  among  the  people;  and  the  king  insisted 
that  the  assassin  should  be  tried  by  the  civil  magistrate.  This 
Becket  opposed,  alleging  the  privileges  of  the  church. 

9.  In  order  to  determine  this  matter,  the  king  summoned  a 
general  council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  to 
whom  he  submitted  this  great  and  important  affair,  and  desired 
their  concurrence.  These  councils  seemed  at  that  time  con- 
vened rather  to  give  authenticity  to  the  king*s  decrees,  than  to 
enact  laws  which  were  to  bind  their  posterity.  A  number  of 
regulations  were  then  drawn  up,  which  were  afterwards  well 
known  under  the  title  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
were  then  voted  without  opposition.  10.  By  these  regulations 
it  was  enacted,  that  clergymen  accused  of  any  crime  should  be 
tried  in  the  civil  courts ;  that  laymen  should  not  be  tried  in  the 
spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable  witnesses. 
These,  with  some  others  of  less  consequence,  or  implied  in  the 
above,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  were  readily  subscribed  to  by 
all  the  bishops  present:  Becket  himself,  who  at  first  showed 
some  reluctance,  added  his  name  to  the  number.  But  Alex- 
ander, who  was  then  pope,  condemned  them  in  the  strongest 
terms;  abrogated,  annulled,  and  rejected  them. 

11.  This  produced  a  contest  between  the  king  and  Becket, 
who  having  attained  the  highest  honours  the  monarch  could 
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bestowy  took  part  with  his  holiness.  Id  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
pute, Becket  with  an  intrepidity  peculiar  to  himself,  arraying 
himself  in  his  episcopal  vestments,  and  with  the  cross  in  his 
hand,  went  forward  to  the  king's  palace,  and,  entering  the 
royal  apartments,  sat  down,  holding  up  his  cross  as  his  banner 
of  protection.  12.  There  he  put  himself  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  under  the  protection  of  the  supreme  pontilT,  and,  upon 
receiving  a  refusal  of  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he 
secretly  withdrew  in  disguise,  and  at  last  found  means  to  cross 
over  to  the  Continent.  The  intrepidity  of  Becket,  joined  to  his 
apparent  sanctity,  gained  him  a  favourable  reception  upon  the 
Continent,  both  from  the  people  and  the  governors. 

13.  The  pope  and  he  were  not  remiss  to  retort  their^/mino- 
tionsy  and  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of  the  king's  authority. 
Becket  compared  himself  to  Christ,  who  had  been  condemned 
by  a  lay  tribunal,  and  who  was  crucified  anew  in  the  present 
oppressions,  under  which  the  church  laboured.  But  he  did  not 
rest  in  complaints  only.  14.  He  issued  out  a  censure,  excamr- 
tnufdcating  the  king's  chief  ministers  by  name,  all  that  were 
concerned  in  sequestering  the  revenues  of  his  see,  and  all  who 
obeyed  or  favoured  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Frequent 
attempts  indeed  were  made  towards  an  accommodation ;  but  the 
mutual  jealousies  which  each  bore  the  other,  and  their  anxiety 
not  to  lose  the  least  advantage  in  the  negociation,  often  pro- 
tracted this  desirable  treaty. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  were  the  first  acts  of  Henrj's  power  ? 

2.  What  was  the  ground-work  of  English  liberty  ? 

4.  Describe  the  posMSsioDS  of  Henry  at  this  time. 

5.  Who  was  Thomas  a  Becket? 

How  ditl  he  rise  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ? 

6.  What  was  the  character  and  manner  of  life  of  Becket? 

9.  What  pfoeee<ting  took  phice  at  the  council  of  Clarendon  ? 
10.  What  were  these  regulations? 
11, 13.  Describe  Becket 's  conduct  in  the  king's  palace. 

13.  To  whom  did  Becket  compare  himself?  and  why? 

14.  How  did  Becket  act? 
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SECTION  II. 

^  sun  must  that  UMWue  Bome  wounding  message  bring, 
And  still  thy  priesUjr  pride  provoke  thy  king.'' — Pope. 

4.  Aerino'nioiu,  a.  aharp,  anfry,  ill-natnred  1 13.  Licen'tiom.  a.  loose,  nnmly,  tuf orem- 
6.  Altercation, «.  debate,  controTonial  wrang>  I  able . 

ling.  1 17.  Expa'tiated.  pari,  vpoken  upon  at  large. 

1 20.  Appen'dage, «.  •omethinc  added. 

1.  (A.D.  1170.)  At  length,  howeTor,  the  mutual  aim  of  both 
made  a  reconciliation  necessary;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the 
insolence  with  which  Becket  conducted  himself  upon  his  first 
landing  in  England.  Instead  of  retiring  quietly  to  his  diocese, 
with  that  modesty  which  became  a  man  just  pardoned  by  his 
king,  he  made  a  progress  through  Rent,  in  all  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  a  sovereign  pontiff.  2.  As  he  approached 
Southwark,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages, 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  celebrated  his  triumphal  entry 
with  hymns  of  joy.  Thus  confident  of  the  voice  and  hearts  of 
the  people,  he  began  to  launch  forth  his  thunders  against  those 
who  had  been  his  former  opposers.  The  archbishop  of  York, 
who  had  crowned  Henry*s  eldest  son  in  his  absence,  was  the  first 
against  whom  he  denounced  sentence  of  suspension.  8.  The 
bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  he  actually  excommunicated. 
One  man  he  excommunicated  for  having  spoken  against  him; 
and  another  for  having  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  horses. 

Henry  was  then  in  Normandy,  while  the  primate  was  thus 
triumphantly  parading  through  the  kingdom;  and  it  was  not 
without  the  utmost  indignation  that  he  received  information  of 
his  turbulent  insolence.  4.  When  the  suspended  and  excom- 
municated prelates  arrived  with  their  complaints,  his  anger 
knew  no  bounds.  He  broke  forth  into  the  most  dcrimomam 
expressions  against  that  arrogant  churchman,  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  lowest  station  to  be  the  plague  of  his  life,  and 
the  continual  disturber  of  his  government.  The  archbishop  of 
York  remarked  to  him,  that  so  long  as  Becket  lived,  he  could 
never  expect  to  enjoy  peace  or  tranquillity :  and  the  king  him^ 
self  burst  out  into  an  exclamation,  that  he  had  no  friends  about 
him,  or  he  would  not  so  long  have  been  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  that  ungrateful  hypocrite*.    5.  These  words  excited  the  at- 

1  The  words  made  use  of  by  the  king  on  this  occasion  are  said  to  be  as  follow  : 
— ^  Is  there  not  one  of  the  crew  of  laxy,  cowardly  knights,  whom  I  maintain,  that 
will  rid  me  of  this  turbulent  priest,  who  came  to  court  but  t'other  day  on  a  lame 
horse,  with  nothing  but  his  wallet  behind  him?"  Thia  speech  unfortunately 
animated  to  action  Reginald  Fitzurse,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morril,  and 
Uichard  Brito."—i?f  rinp^w'*  Life  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. 
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teolion  of  the  whole  court,  and  armed  four  of  his  resolute 
attendants  to  gratify  their  monarch's  secret  inclinations.  The 
conspirators  being  joined  by  some  assistance  at  the  place  of 
their  meeting,  proceeded  to  Canterbury  with  all  that  haste  their 
bloody  intentions  required.  6.  Advancing  directly  to  Becket*s 
house,  and  entering  his  apartment,  they  reproached  him  very 
fiercely  for  the  rashness  and  insolence  of  his  conduct.  During 
the  aUercatwn^  the  time  approached  for  Becket  to  assist  at 
vespers,  whither  he  went  unguarded,  the  conspirators  follow- 
ing, and  preparing  for  their  attempt.  7.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
the  altar,  where  it  is  just  to  think  he  aspired  to  the  glory  of 
martyrdom,  they  all  fell  upon  him;  and  having  cloven  his 
head  with  repeated  blows,  he  dropped  down  dead  before  the 
altar  of  St.  Benedict^,  which  was  besmeared  with  his  blood  and 
brains. 

8.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  king's  consternation  upon  re- 
ceiving the  first  news  of  this  prelate's  catastrophe.  He  was 
instantly  sensible  that  the  murder  would  be  ultimately  imputed 
to  him  :  and  at  length,  in  order  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  a  different  object,  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  Ire- 
land. A.D.  1172. 

9.  Ireland  was  at  that  time  in  pretty  much  the  same  situation 
that  England  had  been  after  the  first  invasion  of  the  Saxons. 
They  had  been  early  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  for  three 
or  four  centuries  after  possessed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
learning  of  the  times.  Being  undislurbed  by  foreign  invasions, 
and  perhaps  too  poor  to  invite  the  rapacity  of  conquerors,  they 
enjoyed  a  peaceful  life,  which  they  gave  up  to  piety,  and  such 
learning  as  was  then  thought  necessary  to  promote  it.  10.  Of 
their  learning,  their  arts,  their  piety,  and  even  their  polished 
manners,  too  many  monuments  remain  to  this  day  for  us  to 
make  the  least  doubt  concerning  them;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  in  time  they  fell  from  these  advantages;  their  degenerate 
posterity,  at  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of,  were  wrapped  in 
the  darkest  barbarity. 

11.  At  the  time  when  Henry  first  planned  the  invasion  of 
the  island,  it  was  divided  into  five  principalities;  namely 
Leinster,  Meath,  Munster,  Ulster^  and  Connaught;  each  go- 
verned by  its  respective  monarch.  As  it  had  been  usual  for  one 
or  other  of  those  to  take  the  lead  in  the  wars,  he  was  deno- 

'  St.  Beneflict,  the  founder  of  the  religious  order  which  bears  his 
bom  in  Italy  aboat  the  year  480,  and  early  embraced  a  solitary  life. 
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minated  sole  monarch  of  the  kingdom,  and  possessed  of  power 
resembling  that  of  the  early  Saxon  monarchs  in  England.  Ro- 
deric  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  was  then  advanced  to  this 
dignity,  and  Dermot  M'Morrough  was  king  of  Leinster.  12. 
This  last-named  prince,  a  weak,  licentioua  tyrant,  had  carried 
off  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Meath,  who,  being  strengthened 
by  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Connaught,  invaded  Dermot*s 
dominions,  and  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom.  The  prince, 
thus  justly  punished,  had  recourse  to  Henry,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  Guienne;  and  offered  to  hold  his  kingdom  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  in  case  he  recovered  it  by  the  king's  assistance. 
13.  Henry  readily  accepted  the  offer;  but  being  at  that  time 
embarrassed  by  more  near  interests,  he  only  gave  Dermot 
letters  patent ;  by  which  he  empowered  all  his  subjects  to  aid 
the  Irish  prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  Dermot, 
relying  on  this  authority,  returned  to  Bristol;  where,  after 
some  difficulty,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  Richard,  sur named 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  agreed  to  reinstate  him  in 
his  dominions,  upon  condition  of  his  being  married  to  his 
daughter  Eva,  and  declared  heir  of  all  his  territory.  14.  Being 
thus  assured  of  assistance,  he  returned  privately  to  Ireland,  and 
concealed  himself  during  the  winter  in  the  monastery  of  Ferns, 
which  he  had  founded.  Robert  Fitzstephens  was  the  first 
knight  who  was  able,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements, by  landing  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  knights,  sixty 
esquires,  and  three  hundred  archers.  15.  They  were  soon 
after  joined  by  Maurice  Pendergast,  who,  about  the  same  time, 
brought  over  ten  knights  and  sixty  archers ;  and  with  this  small 
body  of  forces  they  resolved  on  besieging  Wexford,  which  was 
to  be  theirs  by  treaty.  The  town  was  quickly  reduced ;  and 
the  adventurers  being  reinforced  by  another  body  of  men  to 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  under  the  command  of 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  composed  an  army  that  struck  the  barbarous 
natives  with  awe.  16.  Roderic,  the  chief  monarch  of  the 
island,  ventured  to  oppose  them,  but  he  was  defeated :  and 
soon  after  the  prince  of  Ossory  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  give 
hostages  for  his  future  conduct. 

17.  Dermot  being  thus  reinstated  in  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, soon  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  extending  the  limits  of 
his  power,  and  making  himself  master  of  Ireland.  With  these 
views  he  endeavoured  to  expedite  Strongbow,  who,  being  per-< 
sonally  prohibited  by  the  king,  was  not  yet  come  over.   Dermot 
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tried  to  inflame  his  ambitioD  by  the  glory  of  the  conquest,  and 
his  avarice  by  the  advantages  it  would  procure.  He  expatiated 
on  the  cowardice  of  the  natives,  and  the  certainty  of  his  success. 
18.  Strongbow  first  sent  over  Raymond,  one  of  his  retinue, 
with  ten  knights  and  seventy  archers ;  and  receiving  permis- 
sion shortly  after  for  himself,  he  landed  with  two  hundred 
horse  and  a  hundred  archers.  All  these  English  forces,  now 
joining  together,  became  irresistible ;  and  though  the  whole 
number  did  not  amount  to  a  thousand,  yet  such  was  the  bar* 
barous  state  of  the  natives,  that  they  were  every  where  put  to 
the  rout.  The  city  of  Waterford  quickly  surrendered ;  Dublin 
was  taken  by  assault ;  and  Strongbow  soon  after  marrying  Eva, 
according  to  treaty,  became  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Leinster 
upon  Dermof  s  decease. 

19.  The  island  being  thus  in  a  manner  wholly  subdued,  for 
nothing  was  capable  of  opposing  the  further  progress  of  the 
English  arms,  Henry  became  willing  to  share  in  person  those 
honours  which  the  adventurers  had  already  secured.  20.  He, 
therefore,  shortly  after  landed  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  knights  and  some  soldiers;  not  so  much  to  conquer  a 
disputed  territory,  as  to  take  possession  of  a  kingdom.  Thus, 
after  a  trifling  efibrt,  in  which  very  little  money  was  eipended, 
and  little  blood  shed,  that  beautiful  Island  became  an  appenr- 
dage  to  the  English  crown,  and  as  such  it  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued. 

Quesiiofufor  Examination, 

2, 3.  How  did  fiecket  coiiduct  himself  on  his  return  to  England  ? 

4.  In  what  manner  did  Henry  receif  e  the  compIaintB  of  Becket's  insolence  ? 

5, 6.  What  was  the  consequence  of  Henry's  resentment? 

7.  By  what  means  did  Henry  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  ? 

9,  10.  What  was  the  situation  of  Ireland  at  this  time? 

11.  By  whom  was  it  gOTemed? 

12.  What  occasioned  the  interferoice  of  Henry  ? 

13.  What  followed  this  interference  ? 

15.  What  further  means  were  taken  to  subdue  Ireland  ? 

18.  What  was  the  success  of  the  English  on  their  intading  Ireland  ? 

90.  For  what  purpose  did  Henry  go  to  Ireland  ? 
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SECTION  III. 

^  A  maid  unmateh'd  in  nannera  as  in  face, 
SkillM  in  each  art»  and  crownM  wkh  eTcrj  grace."— Pop*. 


AbfolatioB, «.  pardon  of  tina. 
10.  Aipi'red.  part.  detire<l  with  eacen 
13.  Coa'cenioo, «.  anj  tkiag  yIeloM  t 
▼ered  up. 

MaledicfUon, «.  a  oont. 


6.  Ftnpec'tire, «.  a  rlew. 
Po'tentatef,  «.  monarchf,  tOTereinu. 

7.  SkriM.  «.•  case  la  which  >oaethfeg  Mcred 

i»  deposited. 
CaaonixatioOf «.  the  act  of  MaUaf  any  one 
a  Mint. 

1.  [A.D.  1173.)  The  joy  which  this  conquest  diffused  was 
very  great;  but  (roubles  of  a  domestic  nature  served  to  render 
the  remainder  of  Henry's  life  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
quietude. Among  the  few  vices  ascribed  to  this  monarch,  un- 
limited gallantry  was  one.  Queen  Eleanor,  whom  he  had 
married  from  motives  of  ambition,  and  who  had  been  divorced 
from  her  former  royal  consort  for  her  incontinence,  was  long 
become  disagreeable  to  Henry,  and  he  sought  in  others  those 
satisfactions  he  could  not  find  with  her.  2.  Among  the  num- 
ber of  his  mistresses,  Rosamond  Clifford  (better  known  by  the 
name  of  Fair  Rosamond,  whose  personal  charms  and  whose 
death  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  romances  and  the 
ballads  of  the  times),  was  the  most  remarkable.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  England,  and  Henry 
is  reported  to  have  loved  her  with  a  long  and  faithful  attach- 
ment. 

3.  In  order  to  secure  her  from  the  resentment  of  his  queen, 
who  from  having  been  formerly  incontinent  herself,  now  be- 
came jealous  of  his  incontinence,  he  concealed  her  in  a  laby- 
rinth in  Woodstock-park^  where  he  passed  in  her  company  his 
hours  of  vacancy  and  pleasure.  How  long  this  secret  inters 
course  continued  is  not  told  us ;  but  it  was  not  so  closely  con- 
cealed but  that  it  came  to  the  queen's  knowledge,  who,  as  the 
accounts  add,  being  guided  by  a  clue  of  silk  to  her  fair  rival's 
retreat,  obliged  her,  by  holding  a  drawn  dagger  to  her  breast, 
to  swallow  poison*.  4.  Whatever  may  be  the  veracity  of  this 
story,  certain  it  is,  that  this  haughty  woman,  though  formerly 
offensive  by  her  own  gallantries,  was  now  no  less  so  by  her 
jealousy;  and  she  it  was  who  first  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension 
between  the  king  and  his  children. 

>  Woodstock  palace,  which  is  situated  in  Oxfordshire,  was  an  ancient  royal 
residence,  and  the  favourite  retreat  of  several  kings  of  E!ngland.  Here  queen  Eli- 
xabeth  was  confined  by  her  sister  Mary.  Woodstock  is  held  by  the  Dukes  of 
Bfariborough  annually  presenting  a  flag  at  Windsor  Otf tie,  on  the  day  on  which 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought 

3  Rosamond  was  buried  at  Oodstow,  a  small  island  formed  by  the  divided 
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Toang  Harry,  the  king's  eldest  son ,  was  taught  to  beliere  him- 
sdf  injured,  when,  upon  being  crowned  as  partner  in  the  king- 
dom, he  was  not  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  administration. 
6.  His  discontents  were  shared  by  his  brothers  Geoffrey  and 
Richard,  whom  the  queen  persuaded  to  assert  their  titles  to  the 
territories  assigned  them.  Queen  Eleanor  herself  was  medi- 
tating an  escape  to  the  court  of  France,  whither  her  sons  had 
retired,  and  had  put  on  man's  apparel  for  that  purpose,  when 
she  was  seized  by  the  king's  order,  and  put  in  confinement. 
6.  Thus  Henry  saw  all  his  long  jperspeetwe  of  future  happiness 
totally  clouded;  his  sons,  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  manhood, 
eager  to  share  the  spoils  of  their  father's  possessions ;  his  queen 
warmly  encouraging  these  undutiful  princes  in  their  rebellion ; 
and  many  potentates  of  Europe  not  ashamed  to  lend  them  as- 
sistance to  support  these  pretensions. 

7.  It  was  not  long  before  the  young  princes  had  suflBcient  in- 
fluence upon  the  Continent  to  raise  a  powerful  confederacy  in 
their  favour.  Henry,  therefore,  knowing  the  influence  of 
superstition  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  appre- 
hensive that  a  part  of  his  troubles  arose  from  the  displeasure 
of  Heaven,  resolved  to  do  penance  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas, 
at  Canterbury,  for  that  was  the  name  given  to  Becket  upon  his 
eanomzcUian.  As  soon  as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury,  alighting  from  his  horse,  he  walked  barefoot 
towards  the  town,  and  prostrated  himself  before  the  shrine'  of 
the  saint.  Next  day  he  received  absolution;  and,  departing 
for  London,  was  acquainted  with  the  agreeable  news  of  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Scots,  obtained  en  the  very  day  of  his  absolution. 

8.  From  that  time  Henry's  affairs  began  to  wear  a  better 
aspect :  the  barons,  who  had  revolted,  or  were  preparing  for  a 
revolt,  made  instant  submission ;  they  delivered  up  their  castles 
to  the  victor;  and  England,  in  a  few  weeks,  was  restored  to 

streams  of  the  Isis,  in  the  parish  of  Wolteroot,  near  OzforcL  The  following  quaint 
epitaph  was  inscribed  on  her  tomb : — 

^  Hie  jacet  in  tomba  Rosa  Mundi,  non  Rosamunda, 
Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  qun  redolere  solet.** 

Jmiiated  in  English. 

**  Here  lies  not  Rose  the  Chaste,  but  Rose  the  Fair : 
Her  scents  no  more  perfume,  but  taint  the  air." 

^  Here  he  was  scourged  by  the  monks,  and  passed  the  whole  day  and  night  Cast- 
ing on  the  bare  stones. 
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perfect  tranquillity.  9.  Young  Henry,  who  was  ready  (o  em- 
bark with  a  large  army,  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  English 
insurgents,  finding  all  disturbances  quieted  at  home,  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  the  expedition.  This  prince  died  soon  after,  in 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  of  a  fever,  at  Martel,  not 
without  the  deepest  remorse  for  his  undutiful  conduct  towards 
his  father. 

10.  As  this  prince  left  no  posterity,  Richard  became  heir  (o 
the  crown ;  and  he  soon  discovered  the  same  ardent  ambition 
that  had  misled  his  elder  brother.  A  crusade  having  been  once 
more  projected,  Richard,  who  had  long  wished  to  have  all  the 
glory  of  such  an  expedition  to  himself,  and  who  could  not  bear 
to  have  even  his  father  a  partner  in  his  victories,  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  the  king  of  France,  who  promised  to  confirm 
him  in  those  wishes  at  which  he  so  ardently  aspired.  11.  By 
this,  Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  taking 
the  cross,  and  compelled  to  enter  upon  a  war  with  France  and 
his  eldest  son,  who  were  unnaturally  leagued  against  him. 

12.  At  last,  however,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  many  mortifying  concessions;  but  still 
more  so,  when,  upon  demanding  a  list  of  the  barons  that  it  was 
stipulated  he  should  pardon,  he  found  his  son  John,  his  fa- 
vourite child,  among  the  number.  He  had  long  borne  an  in- 
firm state  of  body  with  calm  resignation.  He  had  seen  his 
children  rebel  without  much  emotion;  but  when  he  saw  that 
child,  whose  interest  always  lay  next  to  his  heart,  among  the 
number  of  those  who  were  in  rebellion  against  him,  he  could 
no  longer  contain  his  indignation.  He  broke  out  into  expres- 
sions of  the  utmost  despair ;  cursed  the  day  on  which  he  re- 
ceived his  miserable  being ;  and  bestowed  on  his  ungrateful 
children  a  malediction,  which  he  never  after  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  retract.  13.  The  more  his  heart  was  disposed  to 
friendship  and  affection,  the  more  he  resented  this  barbarous 
return ;  and  now,  not  having  one  corner  in  his  heart  where  he 
could  look  for  comfort  or  fly  for  refuge  from  his  conflicting  pas- 
sions, he  lost  all  his  former  vivacity.  A  lingering  fever,  caused 
by  a  broken  heart,  soon  after  terminated  bis  life  and  his  mi- 
series. He  died  at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumur,  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign ; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  displayed  all  the  abilities  of  a  politi- 
cian, all  the  sagacity  of  a  legislator,  and  all  the  magnanimity 
of  a  hero ;  sullied,  however,  by  many  instances  of  cruelty  and 
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perfidy,  which  wcro  too  commonly  the  characteristics  of  all  the 
Plantageneto. 

Questioms  for  Examnaiion. 

1.  With  what  vice  in  particular  is  Henry  the  Seoond  charged? 

2.  What  is  said  of  Rosamond  Cliflbrd  ? 

3.  What  was  the  result  of  this  intercourse  ? 

4.  By  whom  were  dissensions  sown  between  the  king  and  his  children  ? 

5.  By  what  means  did  Eleanor  endeavour  to  escape  ? 

6.  In  what  way  were  Henry's  prospects  of  future  happiness  clouded  ? 

7.  What  was  the  penance  performed  by  Henry  ? 

8.  At  what  time  did  the  affairs  of  Henry  wear  a  better  aspect? 

9.  Who  endeavoured  to  assist  the  insurgents  ? 

10.  Did  another  of  Henry's  sons  enter  into  a  conspiracy?  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? 

12.  What  were  the  misfortunes  which  led  Henry  to  curse  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 

to  bestow  a  malediction  on  his  children  ? 

13.  What  caused  the  death  of  Henry  ? 
What  was  hb  character? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 

Sanobo  I ll'85 

King  qf  Denmark. 

WaldemarLS.    .    .  1157 

Kmg$  qfScoiiand. 

David  1 1124 

Malcolm  IV.  .     .     .  1163 
William 1166 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Theobald,  Becket,  Richard,  and  Baldwin,  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Strong- 
bow,  earl  of  Pembroke ;  WilUam  Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury ;  Geoffrey,  arch- 
bishop of  York  ;  and  Morgan,  bbhop  of  Durham,  natural  sons  of  the  king;  the 
two  former  by  bar  Rosamond,  the  latter  by  a  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Blewitt. 
Hugh  Lacy,  and  Ralph  de  Glanville,  justiciaries  of  Ireland  and  England.  Ber- 
trand  de.  Bofuf^. 

^  Pope  Adrian  was  an  Englishman,  by  name  Nicholas  Breakspear ;  he  was 
choked  by  a  fly  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  popedom.— ilfecf.  Hist.  An^just, 

5  The  regular  succession  and  history  of  Denmark  do  not  properly  commence 
tin  the  accession  of  Waldemar  L  (called  the  Grea^i  who  confiderably  enlafged 
and  civilixed  the  country. 

*  Though  not  properly  a  subject  of  the  English  crown,  this  extraordinary  man 
ezereised  no  little  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Henry.  He  vras  lord  of  a  small 
territory  lying  between  the  continental  possesskms  of  Henry  and  Fmaiaez  he  saw 
that  his  on^y  hope  of  retaining  independence  rested  on  the  continued  hostility  of 
these  great  powers,  and  used  all  his  effoits  to  keep  them  constantly  at  war.  Being 
both  a  politician  and  a  poet,  he  exaggerated  the  causes  of  quarrel  vrhich  con- 
stantly arise  between  adjoining  states,  and  in  bitter  satires  alternately  reproached 
eaeb  govemment  with  cowardly  submisBion  to  its  rival.  It  was  he  that  stimulated 
the  sons  of  Henry  to  make  war  against  their  lather,  and  young  Henry  espeoiaHy 


Popee.         A.D. 
Adrian  1V..4    ...  1154 
Alexander  UL    .    .  1169 
Lneius  UL     .    .    .  1181 
Urban  III.     ...  1185 
Gregory  VUL     .     .  1187 
Clement  lU.  .     .    .  1188 

Isaac  Angelus.    .    .  1185 

Emperor  qfthe  West. 
Frederic  I.    ...  1153 

Kings  of  France. 

Emperore(^ikeEa»i, 

Man.  Commenus.    .  1143 
Alexis  a  ....  1180 
Andronicus  L  .    .    .  1183 

Louis  VIL     ...  1187 
PhiUp  Augustus..    .  1180 

Kmge  qf  Portugal. 
Alphonso.  ....  1109 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RICHARD  I. 


**  AsaioBt  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  itom  Richard's  hand." — Shaktptare. 

1.  Coear  de  Lion,  «.  FV.  in  EngUih,  Uon-I  5.  fer'aoenfl.t.  a  people  of  Arabia. 

hearted.  1  S.  FlrKiiaMf  e, «.  a  Journey  on  accooaC  of  de- 

3.  Ren'desToiu,  (r«fi-<l«-voo),  an  appointed  I  Totlon. 

place  of  meetinjr.  I  9.  ShacUea,*.  chalnf.  fetten. 

1  Covtrorersiei, «.  dupatea,  (loarreli.  |13.  GonTO*ked,  pret.  called  together. 

1.  (A.D.  1190.]  Richard,  surnamed  C<mir  de  Lion^  upon 
his  asceodiDg  the  throDe,  was  still  inflamed  with  the  desire  of 
going  upon  the  crusade ;  and  at  length  the  king,  having  got  a 
sufficient  supply  for  his  undertaking,  having  even  sold  his 
superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  ac- 
quired in  the  last  reign,  for  a  moderate  sum,  he  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land,  whither  he  was  impelled  by  repeated  messages 

was  chiefly  urged  into  the  field  by  the  satirical  terses  of  Bom.  After  the  death 
of  the  young  prince,  Henry  besieged  Bertrand's  castle,  and  made  hint  prisoner. 
When  brought  into  the  monarch's  presence,  the  king  sarcastically  said  to  his  cap- 
tive, **I  think,  Bertrand,  thy  wit  has  fiuled  thee."  ^Yes,  my  lord,"  replied 
Bertrandj  "  it  failed  me  on  the  d«y  that  the  valiant  young  king,  your  son,  expired : 
on  that  day  I  lost  sense,  wit,  and  knowledge."  Struck  at  the  unexpected  mentioo 
of  his  son's  name,  the  king  fainted,  and  on  his  recovery  gnmted  Bcr^and  a  fall 
pardoo.~H(«iory  <^ihe  Troubadours, 
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from  the  king  of  FraDcOy  vfho  waaready  to  embark  in  the  same 
enterprise. 

2.  The  first  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  two  aimies  of 
Engiand  and  France,  was  the  plain  of  YeTelay,  on  the  borders 
of  Bai^ndy,  where,  when  Richard  atid  Philip  arrived,  they 
found  their  armies  amoantiag  to  a  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men .  Here  the  French  prince  and  the  English  entered  into  the 
most  solenui  engageaieats  of  mutual  support,  and  determined 
to  conduct'  the  armies  to  the  Holy  Land  by  sea;  they  were 
obliged,  however.  By  stress  of  weather,  to  take  shelter  at  Mes- 
sina* ,  iUeicapital  of  Sicily,  where  they  were  detained  during  the 
whole  wmfer.  8.  Richard  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  possessed  himself  of  a  small  fort,  which  commanded 
the  harbour^  '  Philip  quartered  his  troops  in  the  town,  and  lived 
upon  good  terms  with  the  Sicilian  king. 

Many  were  the  mistrusts  and  the  mutual  conciliations  be- 
tween theseiwo  monarchs,  which  were  very  probably  inflamed 
by  the  Sicilian  king's  endeavours.  At  length,  however,  hav- 
ing settle  all  ccntraoereies,  they  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land, 
where  the  Ftench  arriVed  long  before  the  English. 

4.  Upon  tlie  arrival  dthelBnglish  army  in  Palestine,  how- 
ever, fortune  was  seen  to  declare  more  openly  in  favour  of  the 
common  cause.  The  French  and  Engli^  princes  seemed  to 
foi^t  their  secret  jealousies,  and  to  act  in  concert.  But  shortly 
after, .  Philip,  from  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  returned  to 
France,  leaving  Richai'd  tdn  thousand  of  his  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  dtdie  of  Burgundy.  5.  Richard,  being  now 
left  coDdndtor  of  the  war,  went  on  from  victory  to  victory. 
The  Christian  adventurers,  under  his  command,  determined 
to  besiege  the  renowned  cityof  Ascalon,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  attacking  Jerusalem  with  greater  advantage.  Saladin, 
the  most  heroic  of  the  Saraeen  monarchs,  was  resolved  to  dis- 
pute their  march,  and  placed  himself  upon  the  road  with  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  This  was  a  day  equal 
to  Richard's  wishes ;  this  an  enemy  worthy  his  highest  am- 
bition. 6.  The  English  crusaders  weie^  victorious.  Richard, 
when  the  vnngs  of  his  army  were  defeated,  led  on  the  main 
body  in  person,  and  restored  the  battle.  The  Saracens  fled  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  no  less  than  forty  thousand  of  their 


1  This  place  suffered  much  bjr  an  earthquake  in  1783.     It  is  famous  for  ito 
wines,  and  is  the  finest  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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nuint)er  perished  id  the  field  of  battle*.  Ascalon  soon  sur- 
rendered after  this  victory ;  other  cities  of  less  note  followed 
the  example ;  and  Richard  was  at  last  able  to  advance  within 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  his  long  and  ardent  expecta- 
tions. 7.  But  just  at  this  glorious  juncture  his  ambition  was 
to  suffer  a  total  overthrow :  upon  reviewing  his  forces,  and 
considering  his  abilities  to  prosecute  the  siege,  he  found  that 
his  army  was  so  wasted  with  famine,  fatigue,  and  even  victory, 
that  they  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  second  the  views  of 
their  commander.  8.  It  appeared,  therefore,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Saladin ;  and  a  truce 
for  three  years  was  accordingly  concluded ;  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  sea-port  towns  of  Palestine  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians ;  and  that  all  of  that  religion  should 
be  permitted  to  make  their  pUgrmage  to  Jerusalem  in  perfect 
security  *. 

0.  Richard  having  thus  concluded  his  expedition  with  more 
glory  than  advantage,  began  to  think  of  returning  home :  but 
being  obliged  to  take  the  road  through  Germany,  in  the  habit 
of  a  pilgrim,  he  was  arrested  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  who 
commanded  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  loaded  with  shackleSf  to 
the  disgrace  of  honour  and  humanity.  The  emperor  soon 
after  required  the  prisoner  to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  sti- 
pulated a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  duke  as  a  reward  for  his 
services.  10.  Thus,  the  king  of  England,  who  had  long  filled 
the  world  with  his  fame,  was  basely  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  loaded  with  irons,  by  those  who  expected  to  reap  a  sordid 
advantage  from  his  misfortunes.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
his  subjects  in  England  knew  what  was  become  of  their  be- 

S  So  preralent  Wat  the  courage  of  the  English  king,  eren  in  the  enemy*t  amy, 
and  so  dreaded  was  his  name,  that  the  Saracens  would  say  to  their  restive  horses, 
^  What  do  you  start  at  ?  do  you  think  you  see  King  Richard  ?"  Nor  was  his 
lealous  industry  less  remarkable  than  his  courage.  To  encourage  the  soldiers  in 
repairing  the  ruined  walls  of  Acre,  Coeur  de  Lion  not  ody  laboured  in  persoo, 
but  appointed  hours  for  other  leaders  to  work  at  the  head  of  their  men.  All 
cheerfully  obeyed,  except  the  duke  of  Austria,  who  sent  word  that  his  father 
harmg  been  neither  bricklayer  nor  mason,  he  had  not  learned  either  business. 
The  English  king,  hearing  this  insolent  speech  repeated  to  his  Uce  by  the 
haughty  duke,  kicked  him  out  of  his  tent,  and  ordered  his  banner  to  be  disgraced. 
BromptoH. 

3  There  was  a  magnanimity  and  generosity  in  Saladin  rarely  seen.  It  is  re- 
corded, that  once,  during  this  campaign,  Richard  was  dangerously  sick,  and  his 
disorder  requiring  fresh  fruit,  and  snow  to  render  it  cool,  the  generous  Saracen 
Kent  both  in  profusion,  and  thus  sated  the  life  of  the  only  foe  he  dreaded.  (Kite 
Saladmi.) 
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loYed  moDarch .  11.^  little  intercourse  was  there  between  dif- 
ferent nations  at  that  time,  that  this  discovery  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  made  by  a  poor  French  minstrel,  who,  playing  upon 
his  harp,  near  the  fortress  in  which  Richard  was  confined,  a 
tune  which  he  knew  that  unhappy  monarch  was  fond  of,  he 
was  answered  by  the  king  from  within,  who,  with  his  harp, 
played  the  same  tune,  and  thus  discoYered  the  place  of  his  con- 
finement. 

12.  However,  the  English  at  length  prevailed  [  upon  this 
barbarous  monarch,  who  now  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  de-* 
tain  his  prisoner,  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  A 
ransom  was  agreed  upon,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  marks,  or  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our 
money,  upon  the  payment  of  which,  Richard  was  once  more 
restored  to  his  expecting  subjects. 

13.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  English  upon  seeing 
their  monarch  return,  after  all  his  achievements  and  sufTerings. 
He  made  his  entry  into  London  in  triumph ;  and  such  was  the 
profusion  of  wealth  shown  by  the  citizens,  that  the  German 
lords,  who  attended  him,  were  heard  to  say,  that  if  the  em- 
peror had  known  of  their  affluence,  he  would  not  so  easily  have 
parted  with  their  king.  He  soon  after  ordered  himself  to  be 
crowned  anew  at  Winchester.  He  convoked  m  general  coun- 
cil at  Nottingham,  at  which  he  confiscated  all  his  brother  John's 
possessions,  who  had  basely  endeavoured  to  prolong  his  capti- 
vity, and  gone  over  to  the  king  of  France  with  that  intent. 
However,  he  pardoned  him  soon  after,  with  this  generous 
remark,  ^'  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  forget  my  brother's  oflence 
as  he  will  my  pardon." 

14.  Richard's  death  was  occasioned  by  a  singular  accident. 
A  vassal  of  the  crown  had  taken  possession  of  a  treasure,  which 
was  found  by  one  of  the  peasants,  in  digging  a  field  in  France; 
and  to  secure  the  remainder,  he  sent  part  of  it  to  the  king. 
Richard,  as  superior  lord,  sensible  that  he  had  a  right  to  the 
whole,  insisted  on  its  being  sent  to  him ;  and,  upon  refusal, 
attacked  the  castle  of  Chains,  where  he  understood  this  trea- 
sure had  been  deposited.  15.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  siege, 
as  he  was  riding  round  the  place  to  observe  where  the  assault 
might  be  given  with  the  fairest  probability  of  success,  he  was 
aimed  at  by  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,  an  archer,  from  the  castle, 
and  pierced  in  the  shoulder  with  an  arrow.  The  wound  was 
not  in  itself  dangerous ;  but  an  unskilful  surgeon,  endeavouring 
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to  disengage  the  arrow  from  the  flesh,  so  rank&ed  the  wound 
that  it  mortiGed  and  brought  on  fatal  symptoms.  16.  Ri-* 
chardy  when  he  found  his  end  approaching,  made  t  will,  in 
which  he  bequeathed  the  kingdom,  with  all  his  treasure,  to 
his  brother  John,  except  a  fourth  part,  which  he  distributed 
among  his  servants.  He  ordered  also  thai  the  archer  who  had 
shot  him  should  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  demanded 
what  injury  he  had  done  him  that  he  should  take  away  his  life  ? 
The  prisoner  answered  with  deliberate  intrepidity :  17,  ''  You 
killed,  with  your  own  hand,  my  father  and  my  two  brothers, 
and  you  intended  to  hayehanged  me.  I  am  now  in  your  power, 
and  my  torments  may  give  you  revenge ;  but  I  will  endure 
them  with  pleasure,  since  U  is  my  consolatioii  that  I  ha^e  rid 
the  world  of  a  tyrant."  Richard,  struck  with  this  answer,  or- 
dered the  soldier  to  be  presented  with  one  hundred  shillingi, 
and  set  at  liberty;  but  Marcade,  the  general  under  him,  like  a 
true  ruffian,  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  then  hanged. 
Richard  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-second 
of  his  age,  leaving  only  one  natural  son,  nam«d  Philip,  behind 
him. 

Qmu^omt  for  ExamimUioH, 

1.  With  whom  did  Richar4  embwk  (or  the  Crosadet? 

3.  Of  ivhat  number  did  the  armies  conast  ? 

4.  Co  Phiiip't  return  to  France,  who  was  left  to  conduct  the  war  ? 
6.  Who  oppoaed  Riobard  on  fail  Baroii  to  besiege  Jerusalem  7 

6.  Can  you  repeat  the  particulaw  of  the  battle  ? 

8.  What  ciroumstanc*  induced  Richard  to  come  to  an  aooommodatioa  with  Sa- 

ladin. 

9.  In  returning  home,  what  happened  to  Ridiaid  ? 

11.  How  was  it  discovered  that  Riehard  was  a  piisoner? 

12.  By  what  means  did  Richard  reoorer  his  liberty  ? 

18.  Who  endearoured  to  prolong  Richard's  captiyity  7  and  what  was  his  remark 
on  this  occasion? 

16.  Can  you  relate  the  singular  accident  which  canned  the  dc«tfa  of  Riohard? 

17.  What.was  the  answer  of  the  person  who  shot  the  king? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  4.D. 

Clement  UL  .    .  .  1186 

Celestine  III. .    .  .  1191 

Innocent IIL  .    .  .  1198 

Ea^9oror9  oftho  Ma$ti 

U 1186 


Alexis  lU.      ...  11*96 


Emperors  qftke  fVosU 


k  D. 

Frmue.  PhSip  IL  .  1180 
Por^.SanchoI.  .  1180 
PeMMorit.  Canute  V.  1183 

FVedenckl.    .    .    .  llMl^fM^tonA  William. .  1166 

Henry  VL.    .    .    .  U' 

PbiMp  1 11 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 
Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.      Henry     Fltxalwyn,  first  lord  mayor  of 
London.     William  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  regent    jn  Riohard*s  absence. 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  the  cdebrated  outlaws. 
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JOHN. 


Born 
1MB. 


Died 

October  7th, 

ltl6. 


Brgen  to 

Keiffn 

Apriretb. 

1199. 


Reigned 
17^  yean. 


SECTION  I. 

**  When  faitUen  John  usarp'd  the  snllied  crown, 
What  ample  tyranoj !  Six  tedious  yean 
Our  helpless  fatherv  in  despair  obey'd 
The  Papal  interdict ;  and  who  obey'd 
The  Sovereign  plunder'd." — Shetutone. 


Preroff'atfTe,  «.   pecalmr   priTitefes    or 

LeffUnmately.  ad.  Iswftilly. 

^^mscT*  «.  the  chief  iltiiatlon  In  the 


thai 


ircn! 


3.  SaTflragan. «.  a  bishop  cooakleTed  as  subject 

tohiaarehUihop. 

4.  In'terdfct,  m.  probfbitlon  to  the  clergy,  dl- 

rMtiog  them  not  toeelebrato  the  holy  of- 

0  .  iBtiinidated.  part,  made  fearAil. 

1.  (A.D.  1190,)  JohnS  who  was  readily  put  in  possession  of 
the  English  throne,  lost  no  time  to  second  his  interest  on  the 
Continent;  and  his  first  care  was  to  recover  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces from  young  Arthur,  his  nephew.  But  from  the  pride 
and  cruelty  of  his  temper,  he  soon  became  hateful  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  his  putting  his  nephew,  who  had  a  right  to  the  crown, 
to  death,  in  prison,  served  to  render  him  completely  hateful. 

2.  Hitherto  John  was  rather  hateful  to  his  subjects  than  con- 
temptible; they  rather  dreaded  than  despised  him.  But  he 
soon  showed  that  he  might  be  offended,  if  not  withoat  resent- 

^  Suroamed  8mt9  Tmre,  or  LaoklmtL 
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menty  at  least  with  impunity.  It  was  the  fate  of  this  vicious 
prince  to  make  those  the  enemies  of  himself  whom  he  wanted 
abilities  to  make  the  enemies  of  each  other.  The  clergy  had 
for  some  time  acted  as  a  community  independent  of  the  crown, 
and  had  their  elections  of  each  other  generally  confirmed  by 
the  pope,  to  whom  alone  they  owed  subjection.  3.  However, 
the  election  of  archbishops  had  for  some  time  been  a  continual 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  suffragan  bishops  and  the  Au- 
gustine monks,  and  both  had  precedents  to  confirm  their  pre- 
tensions. John  sided  with  the  bishops,  and  sent  two  knights 
of  his  train,  who  were  fit  instruments  for  such  a  prince,  to 
expel  the  monks  from  their  convent,  and  to  take  possession  of 
their  revenues.  4.  The  pope  was  not  displeased  with  these 
divisions;  and  instead  of  electing  either  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  contending  parties,  he  nominated  Stephen 
Langton  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  John,  however,  refus- 
ing to  admit  the  man  of  the  pope's  choosing,  the  kingdom  was 
put  under  an  interdict.  This  instrument  of  terror  in  the  hands 
of  the  pope  was  calculated  to  strike  the  senses  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  to  operate  upon  the  superstitious  minds  of  the 
people.  5.  By  it  a  stop  was  immediately  put  to  divine  service, 
and  to  the  administration  of  all  the  sacraments  but  baptism. 
The  church-doors  were  shut ;  the  statues  of  the  saints  were  laid 
on  the  ground;  the  dead  were  refused  Christian  burial,  and 
were  thrown  into  ditches  on  the  highways  without  the  usual 
rites  or  any  funeral  solemnity. 

6.  No  situation  could  be  more  deplorable  than  that  of  John 
upon  this  occasion.  Furious  at  his  indignities,  jealous  of  his 
subjects,  and  apprehending  an  enemy  in  every  face,  it  is  said 
that,  fearing  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  he  shut  himself  up  a 
whole  night  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  suffered  none  to 
approach  his  person.  But  what  was  his  consternation  when  he 
found  that  the  pope  had  actually  given  away  his  kingdom  to 
the  monarch  of  France,  and  that  the  prince  of  that  country 
was  actually  preparing  an  army  to  take  possession  of  his 
crown? 

7.  John,  who,  unsettled  and  apprehensive,  scarcely  knew 
where  to  turn,  was  still  able  to  make  an  expiring  effort  to 
receive  the  enemy.  All  hated  as  he  was,  the  natural  enmity 
between  the  French  and  the  English,  the  name  of  king,  which 
he  still  retained,  and  some  remaining  power,  put  him  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men,— a  sufficient  number,  indeed,  but 
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not  to  be  relied  on^— and  with  these  he  advanced  to  Dover. 
8.  Europe  now  regarded  the  important  preparations  on  both 
aides  with  impatience ;  and  the  decisive  blow  was  soon  expected 
in  which  the  church  was  to  triumph  or  to  be  overthrown.  But 
neither  Philip  nor  John  had  ability  equal  to  the  pontiff  by 
whom  they  were  actuated ;  who  appeared  on  this  occasion  too 
refined  a  politician  for  either.  He  only  intended  to  make  use 
of  Philip's  power  to  intimidate  his  refractory  son,  not  to  destroy 
him.  9.  He  intimated,  therefore,  to  John,  by  his  legate,  that 
there  was  but  one  way  to  secure  himself  from  impending  dan- 
ger ;  which  was  to  put  himself  under  the  pope's  protection ,  who 
was  a  merciful  father,  and  still  willing  to  receive  a  repentant 
sinner  to  his  bosom.  John  was  too  much  intimidated  by  the 
manifest  danger  of  his  situation  not  to  embrace  every  means 
offered  for  his  safety.  He  assented  to  the  truth  of  the  legate's 
remonstrances,  and  took  an  oath  to  perform  whatever  stipula- 
tion the  pope  should  impose.  10.  John  having  thus  sworn  to 
the  performance  of  an  unknown  command,  the  artful  Italian 
80  well  managed  the  barons,  and  so  effectually  inHmidated  the 
king,  that  he  persuaded  him  to  take  the  most  extraordinary 
oath  in  all  the  records  of  history,  before  all  the  people,  kneel- 
ing upon  his  knees,  and  with  his  hands  held  up  between  those 
of  the  legate. 

11.  **  I,  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  and  lord 
of  Ireland,  in  order  to  expiate  my  sins,  from  my  own  free  will, 
and  the  advice  of  my  barons,  give  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
Pope  Innocent,  and  his  successors,  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  all  oiYief  prerogcUwes  of  my  crown.  I  will  hereafter  hold 
them  as  the  pope's  Vassal.  I  will  be  faithful  to  God,  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  tlie  pope  my  master,  and  his  successors 
UffiMmaiely  elected.  I  promise  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  a  thou- 
sand marks  yearly ;  to  wit,  seven  hundred  for  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  three  hundred  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland." — 
12.  Having  thus  done  homage  to  the  legate,  and  agreed  to 
reinstate  Langton  in  iheprimaep,  he  received  the  crown,  which 
he  had  been  supposed  to  have  forfeited,  while  the  legate  tram- 
pjed  under  his  feet  the  tribute  which  John  had  consented  to 
pay.  Thus,  by  this  most  scandalous  concession,  John  once 
more  averted  the  threatened  blow.  In  this  manner,  by  repeated 
acts  of  cruelty,  by  expeditions  without  effect,  and  humiliations 
without  reserve,  John  became  the  detestation  of  all  mankind. 
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Que§tion$for  Examination. 

1.  What  was  the  conduct  of  John  on  succeeding  to  the  throne  ? 

3,  3.  Of  what  nature  was  the  disagreement  between  the  king  and  the  clergy  which 

produced  such  serious  consequences  to  the  nation  ? 

4.  Why  was  the  kingdom  put  under  an  interdict? 
6.  What  were  the  consequences  of  it? 

6.  To  what  distress  was  John  reduced? 

9.  To  what  humiliating  concession  did  John  submit  ? 
II.  What  oath  did  the  king  take  ? 
18.  What  degrading  ceremony  followed  ? 


SECTION  II. 

^  This  is  the  place 
Where  England's  ancient  barons,  clad  in  arms^ 
And  stem  with  conquest,  from  their  tyrant  kiag 
(Then  rendered  tame)  did  challenge  and  secure 
The  Chartbb  of  thy  Frbbdom."— ilitefwid«. 

3.  Bxorliitant,  a.  onreMonable.  laJoat.  i     Hen'sced,  part,  threatened, 

-  «._....    . ^_..  t       "Tic  chir' "   •-  •     -     - 


3.  Mare'M'.hal.  imavhail,)  t.  tne  cliief  com-  p.  Pre'cedent,  «.  exaapie.  sn  eitabllihed  mle. 
nuinder  of  an  army.  l7.  Participate,  ».  to  hare  a  share  in. 

1.  (A.D.  1215.)  The  barons  had  been  long  ibrminga  con- 
federacy against  him ;  but  their  anion  was  broken,  or  their 
aims  disappointed,  by  various  and  unforeseen  accidents.  At 
lengthy  however,  they  assembled  a  large  body  of  men  at  Stam- 
ford, and  from  thence,  elevated  with  their  power,  they  marched 
to  Brackley,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Oxford,  the  place  where 
the  court  then  resided.  2.  John,  hearing  of  their  approach, 
sent  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
others  of  the  council,  to  know  the^particulars  of  their  request, 
and  what  those  liberties  were  which  they  so  earnestly  impor- 
tuned him  to  grant.  The  barons  delivered  a  schedule,  contain- 
ing the  chief  articles  of  their  demands,  and  of  which  the  foitner 
charters  of  Henry  and  Edward  the  Confessor  formed  the 
ground-work.  No  sooner  were  those  shown  to  the  king,  than 
he  burst  into  a  furious  passion,  and  asked  why  the  barons  did 
not  also  demand  his  kingdom  ?  swearing  that  he  would  never 
comply  with  such  eworbkant  demands  I  But  the  confederacy 
was  now  too  strong  to  fear  much  from  the  consequences  of  his 
resentment.  3.  They  chose  Robert  Fitzwalter  for  their  gene- 
ral, whom  they  dignified  with  the  title  of  ^^maresehal  of  the 
army  of  God,  and  of  the  holy  church,"  and  proceeded,  without 
lurther  ceremony,  to  make  war  upon  the  king.  They  besieged 
Northampton ;  they  took  Bedford ;  and  were  joyfully  received 
In  LoBdoA.  They  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  nobility  and 
gentlemen  who  had  not  yet  declared  in  their  favour,  and 
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menaced  their  estates  with  devastatioti,  in  case  of  refusal  or 
delay. 

4.  John,  struck  with  terror,  fir  si  offered  to  refer  all  difle- 
rences  to  the  pope  alone,  or  eight  barons;  four  to  be  chosen  by 
himself,  and  four  by  the  confederates.  This  the  barons 
scornfully  r^eeted.  - '.  He  then  assured  them  that  he  would 
submit  at  discretion^  ^nd- that  it  was  his  supreme  pleasure  to 
grant  all  their  demands :  a  conference  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed, and  all  things  adjusted  for  this  most  important  treaty. 

5.  The  grosnd  where  the  king's  commissioners  met  the  ba- 
TODS  was'i)^tween  Slaines  and  Windsor,  at  a  place  called  Run- 
Bymede;  still  held  in  reverence  by  posterity  as  the  spot  where 
the  standard  of  freedom  was  first  erected  in  England.    There 
the  barons  appeared  with  a  vast  number  of  knights  and  warriors, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  while  those  on  the  king*s  part 
came  a  day  or  two  after.     Both  sides  encamped  apart,  like 
open  enemies.    The  debated  between  power  and  precedent  are 
generally  Imt  of  short  continuance.    6.  The  barons,  having 
arms  in  their  Hands,  would  admit  but  a  few  abatements ;  and 
the  king*8  agents  being  for  the  most  part  in  their  interests,  few 
debates  ensued.    After  some  days  the  king,  with  a  facility  that 
was  somewhat  suspicious,  signed  and  sealed  the  charter  re- 
quired of  liim  ;  a  charter  which  continues  in  force  to  this^day, 
and  is  the  famous  bolwark  of  English  liberty,  which  now  goes 
by  the  name  of  Magna  Chabta.    7.  This  famous  deed  either 
granted  or  secured  freedom  to  those  orders  of  the  kingdom 
that  were  already  possessed  of  freedom ;  namely  to  the  clergy, 
the  barons,  and  the  gentlemen :  as  for  the  inferior  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  people,  they  were  as  yet  held  as  slaves,  and 
it  was  long  heiofe  they  (^g^A parHc^paie  in  legal  protection. 

8.  John,  bowever,  could  not  long  brook  these  concessions 
that  were  extorted  from  hfo  fears  :  he  therefore  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  denying  to  be  the  least  governed  by  them. 
9.  This  predQced  a  second  civil  war,  in  which  the  barons  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  king  of  France  for  assistance. 
Tbus  England  saw  nothing  but  a  prospect  of  being  every  way 
oiMkHie.  If  John  succeeded,  a  tyrannical  and  implacable  mon- 
arch was  to  be  their  tormentor;  if  the  French  king  was  to 
prevail,  the  country  was  ever  after  to  submit  to  a  more  power- 
ful monarchy,  and  was  to  become  a  province  of  France.  What 
neither  human  prudence  could  foresee,  nor  policy  suggest,  was 
brought  about  by  a  happy  and  unexpected  accident. 
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10.  John  had  assembled  a  considerable  army,  with  a  view 
to  make  one  great  effort  for  the  crown ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  troops,  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  With  these  resolutions  he  departed  from  Lynn, 
which,  for  its  fidelity,  he  had  distinguished  with  many  marks 
of  favour,  and  directed  his  route  towards  Lincolnshire.  His 
road  lay  along  the  shore,  which  was  overflowed  at  high  water; 
but  not  being  apprised  of  this  or  being  ignorant  of  the  tide  of  the 
place,  he  lost  all  his  carriages,  treasure,  and  baggage,  by  Us 
influx.  1 1 .  He  himself  escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
arrived  at  the  abbey  of  Swinstead,  where  his  grief  for  the  loss 
he  had  sustained,  and  the  distracted  state  of  his  affairs,  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  which  soon  appeared  to  be  fatal.  Next  day, 
being  unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to 

the  castle  of  Sleaford,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  Newark,  where, 
after  having  made  his  will,he  died 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
eighteenth  of  his  detested  reign  *. 
12.  Seldom  has  any  throne  been 
disgraced  by  a  monarch  so  de- 
praved as  John :  before  his  acces- 
sion he  had  rebelled  against  a 
fond  father,  and  treacherously  at- 
tempted the  life  of  a  generous 
brother :  to  secure  himself  on  the 
throne  ho  murdered  his  nephew, 
prince  Arthur,  and  detained  bis 
niece,  the  Princess  Eleanora,  in 
perpetual  imprisonment.  He  re- 
pudiated one  wife,  and  imprisoned 
another,  and  violated  his  faith  to 
both  with  the  most  abandoned  pro- 
fligacy. He  showed  his  contempt 
for  religion  by  habitually  swear- 
ing, and  wantonly  violating  the 
most  solemn  oaths.  If  he  was  a 
bad  man,  he  was  a  worse  king ; 
he  subjected  himself  to  the  igno- 

1  Ring  John  once  demanded  10,000  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Bristol:  and,  on  his 
refusal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every  day  tiU  he  should  comply. 
The  Jew  lost  seven  teeth,  and  then  paid  the  sum  required  of  hun. 
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minious  yoke  of  Rome;  he  sufiTered  France  to  take  possession 
of  the  Norman  provinces,  almost  without  a  struggle;  and  at 
home  he  acted  the  part  of  a  lustful  and  bloody  tyrant,  sporting 
with  the  honours,  the  fortunes,  and  the  liyes  of  his  unhappy 
subjects.  Yet,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  his  tyranny 
became  the  source  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  posterity,  since 
his  intolerable  oppressions  drove  the  barons  into  rebellion, 
and  procured  them  the  Great  Charter,  which  was  the  first 
foundation  of  British  freedom. 

This  was  the  age  when  chivalry  most  flourished,  and  when 
most  attention  was  paid  to  the  heraldic  devices  borne  by  the 
knights  and  nobles.  The  representation  of  the  powerful  earl  of 
Salisbury,  in  the  preceding  page,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  coats  of  armour  and  crests 
were  worn  during  this  period .  The  earl  of  Salisbury  was  among 
the  foremost  of  John's  opponents,  and  a  zealous  8cq[>porter  of 
Magna  Charta. 

Qu€8tiotufor  Examination, 

1.  Did  the  barons  assemble  an  army  in  opposition  to  the  king? 
3.  What  were  their  demands  ?  and  what  answer  did  the  king  return  ? 
3,  4.  What  consequences  followed  ? 

5,  6.  Can  you  mention  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta? 

8.  What  produced  a  second  civil  war  ? 

9.  What  great  effort  did  John  resolve  to  make  ? 

10, 11.  What  was  the  accident  which  befel  John,  and  accelerated  his  death? 
12.  What  was  the  character  of  John  ? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 

Kings  qf 

A  D. 
France,  PhiUp  II.  .  1189 
Porimg.  Sancho  I.  .  1185 
Adolphus  II.  .  1212 
Den.  Waldemar  II. .  120i 
Scotland.  WUUam. ,  1165 
I      Alexander  II.    .  1214 

ElVONENT  PERSONS. 

Stephen  I^angton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  he  divided  our  Bible  into  chapters 
and  verses.  Robert  Fitzwalter,  general  of  the  ^Barons*  army.  John  de  Courcy, 
Earl  of  Ulster,  famous  for  his  strength  and  prowess.  Prince  Arthur,  nephew  to 
yie  king,  by  whom  he  was  murdered. 


Popee.           A.D. 
Innocent  III.  .    .    .  1198 
Honorius  UL  .    .    .  1215 

Emperors  of  the  Bast. 

Emperors  of  the 

Philip 

OthoIV.    .    .     . 
Frederick  II.  .     . 

A.O. 

.  1205 

West, 

.  1197 
.  1208 
.  1211 

Alexis  III 1196 

Alexis  IV 1203 

Alexis  V 1204 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HENRY  III. 


Born 

iir. 


Died 

Nov.  I6lh, 

1273. 


Becan  to 

Keiffn 

Octol>erl7tb. 

1316. 


RciiEBed 
fi6  years. 


SECTION  I. 

Humane,  indulgent,  kind,  ev'n  to  a  fault ; 

Yet  wanting  energy  when  cares  assault; 

His  reign,  though  turbulent,  an  instance  bring.s 

Of  •  Mercy  throned  in  the  hearts  of  kings.'"— PtAcfe'ii. 


3.  Obnolioas,  a.  dingreeable,  offsBsiTe. 

4.  Av'arlce. «.  coretousneM. 

6.  InnoTa'tiom  «.  toimthinff  imluiown. 

Enlhu'siasta,  m.  persona  wbo  kare  a  rast 


I         confldeace  of  their  intercourae  witb  Ood. 
9.  Oriearcby.  s.  a  form  of  Rovernmeni  wbicb 

places  the  supreme  power  in  a   small 

number. 


1.  (A.D.  1216.)  A  CLAIM  was  made  upon  the  death  of  John, 
in  favour  of  young  Henry,  the  son  of  the  iate  king,  who  was 
now  but  nine  years  of  age.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  noble- 
man of  great  worth  and  valour,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to 
John  in  all  the  fluctuations  of  his  fortune,  determined  to  sup- 
port his  declining  interests,  and  had  him  solemnly  crowned,  by 
the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Bath,  and  Gloucester. 

2.  The  young  king  was  of  a  character  the  very  opposite  to 
his  father ;  as  he  grew  up  to  man*s  estate,  he  was  found  to  be 
gentle,  merciful,  and  humane;  he  appeared  easy  and  good- 
natured  to  his  dependents,  but  no  way  formidable  to  his  ene- 
mies. Without  activity  or  vigour,  he  was  unfit  to  govern  in 
war ;  without  distrust  or  suspicion,  he  was  imposed  upon  in 
times  of  peace. 
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3.  As  weak  princes  are  never  without  governing  Tavourites, 
he  Grst  placed  his  affections  on  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  he  be- 
coming obnoanotis  to  the  people,  the  place  was  soon  supplied  by 
Peter  de  Roches,  bishop  otWinchester,  a  Poictevin  by  birth,  a 
man  remarkable  for  hirf  arbitrary  conduct,  for  his  courage  and 
his  abilities.  Henry,  in  pursuance  of  this  prelate's  advice,  in- 
vited over  a  great  number  of  Poictevins,  and  other  foreigners, 
who  having  neither  principles  nor  fortunes  at  home,  were  will- 
ing to  adopt  whatever  schemes  their  employers  should  pro* 
pose.  4.  Every  office  and  command  was  bestowed  on  these 
unprincipled  strangers,  whose  avarice  and  rapacity  were  ex- 
ceeded only  by  their  pride  and  insolence.  So  unjust  a  par- 
tiality to  strangers  very  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
barons ;  and  they  even  ventured  to  assure  the  king,  that,  if  he 
did  not  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  court,  they  would  drive  both 
him  and  them  out  of  the  kingdom ;  but  their  anger  was  scarcely 
kept  within  bounds  when  they  saw  a  new  swarm  of  these  in- 
truders come  over  from  Gascony,  with  Isabella  the  king^s 
mother,  who  had  some  time  before  been  married  to  the  count 
de  la  Marche.  5.  To  these  just  causes  of  complain  t  were  added 
the  king's  unsuccessful  expeditions  to  the  Continent,  his  total 
want  of  economy,  and  his  oppressive  exactions,  which  were 
but  the  result  of  the  former.  The  kingdom  therefore  waited 
with  gloomy  resolution,  determined  to  take  vengeance  when 
the  general  discontent  arrived  at  maturity. 

6.  This  imprudent  preference,  joined  to  a  thousand  other  il- 
legal evasions  of  justice,  at  last  impelled  Simon  Montford,  earl 
of  Leicester,  to  attempt  an  innovation  in  the  government,  and 
to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  feeble  hand  that  held  it.  This 
nd)leman  was  the  son  of  the  famous  general  who  commanded 
against  the  Albigenses,  a  sect  of  enthusiaets  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed some  time  before  in  the  kingdom  of  Savoy.  He  was 
married  to  the  king's  sister;  and  by  his  power  and  address 
was  possessed  of  a  strong  interest  in  the  nation,  having  gained 
equally  the  affections  of  the  great  and  the  little. 

7.  The  place  where  the  formidable  confederacy  which  he  had 
formed  firstdiscovered  itself  was  in  the  parliament  house,  where 
the  barons  appeared  in  complete  armour.  The  king,  upon  his 
entry,  asked  them  what  was  their  intention;  to  which  they 
submissively  replied » to  make  him  their  sovereign,  by  confirm* 
ing  his  power,  and  to  have  their  grievances  redressed. 
8.  Henry,  who  was  ready  enough  to  promise  whatever  was 
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demanded,  instantly  assured  them  of  his  intention  to  give  all 
possible  satisfaction ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford,  to  digest  a  new  plan  of  government,  and  to 
elect  proper  persons  who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  chief 
authority.  This  parliament,  afterwards  called  the  **  mad  par- 
liament,'' went  expeditiously  to  work  upon  the  business  of  re- 
formation. 9.  Twenty-four  barons  were  appointed,  with  su- 
preme authority,  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  Leicester 
was  placed  at  their  head.  The  whole  sUte  in  their  hands 
underwent  a  complete  alteration :  all  its  former  officers  were 
displaced  ;  and  creatures  of  the  twenty-four  barons  were  put 
into  their  room.  They  not  only  abridged  the  authority  of  the 
king,  but  the  efficacy  of  parliament,  giving  up  to  twelve  per- 
sons all  parliamentary  power  between  each  session.  Thus 
these  insolent  nobles,  after  having  trampled  upon  the  crown, 
threw  prostrate  all  the  rights  of  Ihe  people,  and  a  vile  oligarchy 
was  on  the  point  of  being  eslablished  for  ever. 

10.  The  first  opposition  that  was  made  to  these  usurpations 
was  from  a  power  which  but  lately  began  to  take  a  place  in  the 
constitution.  The  knights  of  the  shire,  who,  for  some  time, 
had  begun  to  be  regularly  assembled  in  a  separate  house,  now 
first  perceived  those  grievances,  and  complained  against  them. 
They  represented  that  their  own  interests  and  power  seemed  the 
only  aim  of  all  their  decrees;  and  they  even  called  upon  the 
king's  eldest  son,  prince  Edward,  to  interpose  his  authority, 
and  save  the  sinking  nation. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  By  whom  was  the  interest  of  the  joung  king  secured  ? 

2.  What  is  the  character  given  of  him  ? 

5.  Who  were  his  favourites  ? 

4.  By  what  means  did  he  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  barons  ? 

6.  Who  attempted  an  innovation  in  the  government? 

7.  What  are  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the  barons  ? 
9.  In  whom  was  the  supreme  authority  vested  ? 

10.  By  whom  were  these  usurpations  opposed,  and  of  what  did  they  complain  ? 
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SECTION  II. 

The  fale  of  war,  capricious,  now  ortlains 

That  Edward,  Henry's  son,  shall  break  his  chains. ' 


-Dlbdn. 


I.  Imbecili'ty-,  a.  weftkness,  foolishness. 
3,  Combina'tiOD, «.  union,  leagrne,  association. 
Hacbina'tions  {mak-ki-na-tiotu)*  s.  mali- 
cioos  Bcheinea. 


t.  Legisla'tion.  «.  the  authority  of  mak.iuK 

laws. 
().  Ex'iKence, «.  preasini;  want. 
Em'issaries,  s.  secret  spies. 
7.  Impetuos'ity,  s.  violence,  force. 


1.  (A.D.  1264.)  Prince  Edward  was  at  this  time  about 
Iwenty-two  years  of  age.  The  hopes  which  were  conceived  of 
his  abilities  and  his  integrity  rendered  him  an  important  per- 
sonage in  the  transactions  of  the  times,  and  in  some  measure 
atoned  for  the  father's  imbecility.  He  had,  at  a  very  early  age, 
given  the  strongest  proofs  of  courage,  of  wisdom,  and  of  con- 
stancy. At  first,  indeed,  when  apphedto,  appearing  sensible 
of  what  his  father  had  suffered  by  levity  and  breach  of  promise, 
he  refused  some  time  to  listen  to  the  people's  earnest  applica- 
tion :  but,  being  at  last  persuaded  to  concur,  a  parliament  was 
called,  in  which  the  king  assumed  his  former  authority. 

2.  This  being  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  late  convention, 
a  civil  war  ensued,  in  which,  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  earl  of 
Leicester  became  victorious,  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  soon  after  exchanged  for  prince  Edward,  who  was  to  re- 
main as  a  hostage  to  ensure  the  punctual  observance  of  the 
former  agreement.  ' 

3.  With  all  these  advantages,  however,  Leicester  was  not  so 
entirely  secure,  but  that  he  still  feared  the  combination  of  the 
foreign  states  against  him,  as  well  as  the  internal  machinations 
of  the  royal  party.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  his  ill- 
acquired  power,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  aid  till 
now  entirely  unknown  in  England,  namely,  that  of  the  body  of 
the  people.  4.  He  called  a  parliament^  where,  besides  the 
barons  of  his  own  parly,  and  several  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
not  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  he  ordered  returns  to  be 
made  of  two  knights  from  every  shire,  and  also  deputies  from 
the  boroughs,  which  had  been  hitherto  considered  as  too  in- 
considerable to  have  a  voice  in  legislation.  This  is  the  first 
confused  outline  of  an  English  House  of  Commons.  The  people 
had  been  gaining  some  consideration  since  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  the  force  of  the  feudal  system. 

5.  This  parhament,  however,  was  found  not  so  very  com- 
plying as  he  expected.  Many  of  the  barons,  who  had  hitherto 
steadfastly  adhered  to  his  party,  appeared  disgusted  at  his  im- 
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moderate  ambition ;  and  many  of  the  people,  who  found  that  a 
change  of  masters  was  not  a  change  for  happiness,  began  to 
wish  for  the  re*estab]ishment  of  the  royal  family.  6.  In  this 
exigence^  Leicester,  finding  himself  unable  to  oppose  the  con- 
curring wishes  of  the  nation,  was  resolved  to  make  a  merit  of 
what  he  could  not  prevent ;  and  he  accordingly  released  Prince 
Edward  from  confinement,  and  had  him  introduced  at  West- 
minster-hall, where  his  freedom  was  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  barons.  But  though  Leicester  had  all  the 
popularity  of  restoring  the  prince,  yet  he  was  politic  enough  to 
keep  him  still  guarded  by  his  emissaries^  who  watched  all  his 
motions,  and  frustrated  all  his  aims. 

7.  The  prince,  therefore,  upon  hearing  that  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  up  in  arms  in  his  cause,  took  an  opportunity  to 
escape  from  his  guards,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
party.  A  battle  soon  after  ensued ;  but  the  earl's  army  having 
been  exhausted  by  famine  on  the  mountains  of  Wales,  were 
but  ill  able  to  sustain  the  t;7)^<Mo^^  of  young  Edward's  attacks 
who  bore  down  upon  them  with  incredible  fury..  During  this 
terrible  day,  Leicester  behaved  with  astonishing  intrepidity; 
and  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  action  from  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night.  S^  At  last,  his  horse  being  killed 
under  him,  he  was  compelled  to  fight  on  foot;  and,  though  he 
demanded  quarter,  yet  the  adverse  party  refused  it,  with  a  bar- 
barity common  enough  in  the  times  we  are  describing.  The 
old  king,  who  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  was  soon 
wounded  in  the  shoulder;  and,  not  being  known  by  his  friends, 
he  was  on  the  point  o(  being  killed  by  a  soldier;  but  crying 
out,  **  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  the  king  1"  he  was  saved 
by  a  knight  of  the  royal  army.  9.  Prince  Edward,  bearing  the 
voice  of  his  father,  instantly  ran  to  the  spot  where  be  lay^  and 
had  him  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  body  of  Leicester, 
being  found  among  the  dead,  was  barbarously  mangled  by  one^ 
Roger  Mortimer;  and  then,  with  an  accumulation  of  inhu- 
manity, sent  to  the  wretched  widow,  as  a  testimony  of  the  royal 
party's  success. 

10.  This  victory  proved  decisive;  and  the  prinse,  having 
thus  restored  peace  to  the  kingdom,  found  hisafiairs  so  firmly 
established  that  he  resolved  upon  taking  the  cross,  whieb  was^ 
at  that  time  the  highest  object  of  human  ambition.  In  pur^ 
suance  of  this  resolution,  Edward  sailed  from  England  with  a 
laxge  army,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Lewis,  king  of  France>^ 
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vhich  lay  before  TuDis,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  hear 
of  that  good  moDarch*s  death  before  his  arrival.  The  prince, 
however,  no  way  discouraged  by  this  event,  continued  his 
voyage,  and  arrived  at  the  Holy  Land  in  safety. 

11.  He  was  scarcely  departed  upon  this  pious  expedition, 
when  the  health  of  the  old  king  began  to  decline;  and  be  found 
not  only  his  own  constitution,  but  also  that  of  the  state,  in 
such  a  dangerous  situation,  that  be  wrote  letters  to  his  son, 
pressing  him  to  return  with  all  despatch.  12.  At  last,  being 
overcome  with  the  cares  of  government,  and  the  infirmities  of 
age,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  removed,  by  easy  journeys,  from 
St.  Edmunds  to  Westminster,  and  that  same  night  expired,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-seventh  of  his 
reign;  the  longest  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  England, 
until  that  of  George  the  Third'. 

Questiont  for  Examination. 

1.  What  were  the  circnimlancea  which  wacfanted  the  hopes  coaceifed  by  Prince 
Henry? 

9.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  between  the  king  ami  Leicester  ? 
3,  4.  By  what  means  did  Leicester  endeavour  to  secure  his  power  ? 

5.  Did  the  parliament  comply  with  hb  wishes? 

6.  Why  did  Leicester  resolve  to  release  prince  Edward  ? 

7.  8,  9.  Can  you  relate  the  circumstances  which  took  place  in  the  action  between 

prince  Edward  and  Leicester  ? 

10.  What  were  Edward's  determination  and  conduct  after  this  victory? 

H.  During  Edwanl's  absence,  what  was  the  situation  of  the  king  and  the  nation? 
12.  At  what  age  did  Henry  die  ?  and  how  long  did  he  reign  f 


1  The  interest  paid  in  this  reign  for  money  in  the  ESast  IndieSt  amounted,  it  is 
said,  to  twenty-five,  and  even  sometimes  to  thirty-six  per  cent.  But  instances 
occurred  in  England  of  fifty  per  cent,  being  paid  for  money.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  Jews,  who  were  the  only  money-lenders,  should  be  tempted  to  remain 
in  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  extortions  that  were  practised  on 
them. 

Henry  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  Newcastle,  in  which  he  gave  the  inha- 
bitants a  licence  to  dig  coal. 

The  houses  of  the  city  of  Ixwdon  were  till  this  period  mostly  thatched  with 
straw;  for  it  appears  that  an  order  was  issued,  that  all  houses  therein  should  be 
covered  with  tiles  or  slate,  instead  of  straw ;  more  especially  such  as  stood  in  the 
best  streets,  which  were  then  but  few  in  comparison  with  the  present :  for  where 
Cheapside  now  stands  (which  is  the  heart  of  the  city)  was  at  that  time  a  field, 
the  principal  part  of  the  city  lying  more  eastward.  Prom  Temple  Bar.  to  the 
city  (then  the  viiiage)  of  Westminster,  where  the  Strand  now  stands,  was  no 
more  than  a  mere  highway  or  country  road,  having,  however,  many  noblemen's 
houses  and  gardens  adjoining  to  it;  which  have  since  given  names  to  streets  there 
-erected.     This,  indeed,  was  the  case  in  several  subsequent  reigns. 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes, 
Honorius  111. . 
Oregorj  IX.  . 
Celcstine  IV.  . 
loQOceut  IV.  . 
Alexander  IV. 
Urban  IV..  . 
Clement  IV.  . 
Gregory  X.    . 


A.D. 

1216 
1227 
1241 
1243 
1254 
1261 
1265 
1271 


Emperors  of  the  East. 

Theodore  L    .    .    .1204 

John  III 1222 

Theodore  II. .  .  .  1225 

John  IV 1259 

Michael  VHI.    .     .  1259 


Emperor  of  the  West. 

Frederic  II.     .     .     .  1211 

Kings  of  France. 

Philip  II 1180 

l^uii  VIII.  ...  1223 
St  Louis  IX.  .  .  .  1226 
Philip  III 1270 


Kings  of  Portugal. 


Alphonsus  III. 
Sancho  II. 
Alphonsus  IV. 


1202 
1233 

1247 


Kings  of  Denmark. 

A  D. 

Waldemar.     .     .    .  1202 

Eric  VI 1240 

Abel  1. .     .     .     .     •  1250 

Christopher  I.      .     .  1252 

Eric  Vni 1259 

King  of  Sweden. 

Waldemar 1250 

Kings  of  Scotland. 


Alexander  TI. . 
Alexander  III. 


1214 
1249 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Richard  Magnus,  E!dmund  of  Abingdon,  Boniface,  and  Robert  Kilwarby, 

archbishops  of  Canterbury.     Des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord 

Chancellor!.    Earl  of  Pembroke,  Protector.  Montford,  earl  of  Leicester,  general 
of  the  barons. 

1  In  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Norman  kings*  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  usually  a 
clergyman,  and  was  frequently  styled  the  keeper  of  the  kiuS's  conscience.  Tlie 
Court  of  Chancery  did  not  exist  under  the  Saxon  dynasty. 


Side  View  of  the  Tower  of  London,. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EDWARD   I. 


Born 
^S36. 


'  The  red  cross  flies  in  Holy  Land, 
The  Saracen  his  crescent  waves, 
And  English  Edward's  gallant  band 
Seek  proud  renown,  or  glorious  graves.*' — Dibdin. 


f .  Moharn'medan.  t.  a  follower  of  the  religion 
of  Mobain'med. 

2.  Transfei'red,  part,  made  over  (o  another. 

3.  Incorrec'tioDa, «.  rebellions. 
Animot'itj. «.  hatred,  dislilie. 


4.  Uncontam'inated,  a.  pure,  not  corrupted. 

5.  Burwarks,  s.  fortifications. 
7.  Incur'sire,  a.  invading. 

12  CompetHtors,  s.  rival  candidates. 
13.  Uom'age, «.  respect,  obedience. 


1.  (A.D.  1274.)  WHiLEtheuDfortuoateHenry  was  thus  vainly 
struggling  with  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  his  subjects,  his  son 
and  successor,  Edward^  was  employed  in  the  holy  wars,  where 
he  revived  the  glory  of  the  English  name,  and  made  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  tremble.  He  was  stabbed,  however,  by 
one  of  those  Mohammedan  enthusiasts,  called  Assassins,  as  he 
was  one  day  sitting  in  his  tent,  and  was  cured  not  without 
great  difficulty.  2.  Some  say  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the 
piety  of  Eleanora,  his  wife,  who  sucked  the  poison  from  the 
wound  to  save  his  life,  at  the  hazard  of  her  own.  Though  the 
death  of  the  late  king  happened  while  the  successor  was  so  far 

1  Prom  the  great  length  and  slcndcrness  of  his  legs,  he  was  surnamed  Long- 
thanks. 
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from  home,  yet  measures  had  been  so  well  taken,  that  the  crown 
was  transferred  with  the  greatest  tranquilHty. 

3.  As  Edward  was  now  come  to  an  undisputed  throne,  the 
opposite  interests  were  proportionally  feeble.  The  barons 
were  exhausted  by  long  and  mutual  dissensions;  the  clergy 
were  divided  in  their  interests,  and  agreed  only  in  one  point,  to 
hate  the  pope,  who  had  for  some  time  drained  them  with  im- 
punity; the  people,  by  ^ova^mBurreci^ns  against  the  convents, 
appeared  to  hate  the  clergy  with  equal  animosity.  But  these 
disagreeing  orders  concurred  in  one  point,  that  of  esteeming 
and  reverencing  the  king,  who  therefore  thought  this  the  most 
favourable  conjuncture  for  uniting  England  with  Wales.  4.  The 
Welsh  had  for  many  ages  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  language, 
customs,  and  opinions.  They  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  who  had  escaped  Roman  and  Saxon  invasions,  and 
still  preserved  their  freedom  and  their  country  UTu^ontaminated 
by  the  admission  of  foreign  conquerors.  6.  But  as  they  were, 
from  their  number,  incapable  of  withstanding  their  more 
powerful  neighbours  on  the  plain,  their  chief  defence  lay  in 
the  inaccessible  mountains,  those  natural  bulwarks  of  the 
country.  Whenever  England  was  distressed  by  factions  at 
home,  or  its  forces  called  off  by  wars  abroad,  the  Welsh  made 
it  a  constant  practice  to  pour  in  their  irregular  troops,  and  lay 
the  open  country  waste  wherever  they  canie.  6.  Nothing  could 
be  more  pernicious  to  a  country  than  several  neighbouring  in- 
dependent principalities,  under  different  commanders,  and 
pursuing  different  interests ;  the  mutual  jealousies  of  such  were 
sure  to  harass  the  people ;  and,  whenever  victory  was  pur- 
chased, it  was  always  at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare. 
7.  Sensible  of  this,  Edward  bad  long  wished  to  reduce  that 
ineursvce  people,  and  had  ordered  Llewelyn  to  do  homage  for 
his  territories;  which  summons  the  Welsh  prince  refused  to 
obey,  unless  the  king's  own  son  should  be  delivered  as  a  host- 
age for  his  safe  return.  The  king  was  not  displeased  at  this 
refusal,  as  it  served  to  give  him  a  pretext  for  his  intended  in- 
vasion. He  therefore  levied  an  atmy  against  Llewelyn,  and 
marched  inta  his  country  with  certain  assurance  of  success. 

8.  Upon  the  approach  of  Edward,  the  Welsh  prince  took 
refuge  among  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Snowdon^,  and 
there  resolved  to  maintain  his  ground,  without  trusting  to  the 

3  From  the  summit  of  which  may  be  seen  part  of  IreUuid,  ScoUand,  England, 
and  all  North  Wales. 
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chance  of  a  battle.  These  were  the  steep  retreats  that  had  for 
many  ages  defended  his  ancestors  against  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Roman  and  Saxon  conquerors.  But  Edward,  equally  vi- 
gorous and  cautious,  having  explored  every  part  of  his  way, 
pierced  into  the  very  centre  of  Llewelyn's  territories,  and  ap* 
preached  the  Welsh  army  in  its  vast  retreats.  9.  Here,  after 
extorting  submission  from  the  Welsh  prince,  the  king  retired. 
But  an  idle  prophecy,  in  which  it  was  foretold  by  Merlin,  that 
Llewelyn  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  Bruton's  empire  in  Britain, 
was  an  inducement  sufficiently  strong  to  persuade  this  prince 
to  revolt  once  more,  and  hazard  a  decisive  battle  against  the 
English.  10.  With  this  view  he  marched  into  Radnorshire; 
and,  passing  the  river  Wye,  his  troops  were  surprised  and  de- 
feated by  Edward  Mortimer,  while  he  himself  was  absent  from 
his  army,  upon  a  conference  with  some  of  the  barons  of  that 
country.  Upon  his  return,  seeing  the  dreadful  situation  of  his 
affairs,  he  ran  desperately  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
quickly  found  that  death  he  so  ardently  sought  for.  David,  the 
brother  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  soon  after  fell  in  the  same 
cause;  and  with  him  expired  the  independence  of  the  Welsh 
nation,  A.D.  1282.  11.  It  was  soon  after  united  to  the  king- 
dom of  England,  and  made  a  principality,  and  given  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king.  Foreign  conquests  might  add  to  the  glory, 
but  this  added  to  the  felicity  of  the  kingdom.  The  Welsh  are 
now  blended  with  the  conquerors;  and,  in  the  revolution  of  a 
few  ages,  all  national  animosity  was  entirely  forgotten. 

12.  Soon  after,  the  death  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland, 
gave  him  hopes  of  adding  Scotland  also  to  his  dominions.  The 
death  of  this  princess  produced  a  most  ardent  dispute  about  the 
succession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  it  being  claimed  by  no  less 
than  twelve  competitors.  The  claims,  however,  of  all  the 
other  candidates  were  reduced  to  three,  who  were  the  descend- 
ants of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  by  three  daughters :  John 
Hastings,  who  claimed  in  right  of  his  mother,  as  one  of  the 
co-heiresses  of  the  crown  ;  John  Baliol,  who  alleged  his  right, 
9i8  being  descended  from  the  eldest  daughter,  who  was  his 
grandmother ;  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  the  actual  son  of  the 
second  daughter.  This  dispute  being  referred  to  Edward's 
decision,  with  a  strong  degree  of  assurance  he  claimed  the  crown 
for  himself,  and  appointed  Baliol  his  deputy. 

13.  Baliol  being  thus  placed  on  the  Scottish  throne,  less  a 
king  than  a  vassal,  Edward's  first  step  was  sufficient  to  con* 
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vince  that  people  of  his  intentions  to  stretch  the  prerogative 
to  the  utmost.  Upon  the  most  frivolous  pretence,  he  sent  six 
different  summonses  for  Baliol  to  appear  in  London,  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  one  year;  so  that  the  poor  Scottish  king  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  name  only,  not  the  au- 
thority, of  a  sovereign.  Willing,  therefore,  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  so  troublesome  a  master,  Baliol  revolted,  and  procured 
the  Pope's  absolution  from  his  former  oath  of  homage. 

14.  But  no  power  the  Scots  could  bring  into  the  field  was 
able  to  withstand  the  victorious  army  of  Edward.  He  over- 
threw their  forces  in  many  engagements,  and  thus  becoming 
undisputed  master  of  the  kingdom,  he  took  every  precaution 
to  secure  his  title,  and  to  abolish  those  distinctions  which 
might  be  apt  to  keep  the  nation  in  its  former  independence. 
Baliol  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  London  ;  and  Edward  carefully 
destroyed  all  records  and  monuments  of  antiquity  that  inspired 
the  Scots  with  a  spirit  of  national  pride. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1 .  What  disaster  befel  Edward  in  the  Holy  Land  ? 
3.  To  whose  care  is  it  said  he  owed  his  life  ? 

3.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  at  Edward's  accession? 

4.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Welsh  at  this  time  ? 

5.  What  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Wclsih  towards  England  ? 

7.  What  method  did  Edward  pursue  to  reduce  Wales  ? 

8.  What  was  its  success  ? 

9.  What  induced  Llewelyn  again  to  revolt  ?    . 

10.  What  followed  this  defeat  ? 

11.  To  whom  was  the  principality  of  Wales  given  after  its  union  with  England  ? 
18.  What  happened,  at  this  time,  that  gave  Edward  hopes  of  adding  Scotland  to 

his  dominioos  ? 
How  many  competitors  claimed  the  Scottish  throne?  and  what  were  the  names 
of  the  three  principal  ? 

13.  What  metbo<l  did  Baliol  take  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Edward  ? 

14.  What  was  the  result  of  this  struggle  for  independence  ? 

SECTION  11. 

^  Still  are  the  Soots  determined  to  oppose 
And  treat  intruding  Edward's  friends  as  foes; 
Till  the  revengeful  king,  in  proud  array, 
Swears  to  make  Scotland  bend  beneath  his  sway." — Macdonaid. 


1.  Tei'mlnated, pari .  ended. 

!at.  grand,  i 

.  the  art  of  cuUivatiog  the 


August',  a.  great,  grand,  awful. 
2.  Ag^ricullurc,       ''         '     '      '  * 


f:rouad. 
■use.  «.  a  particular  sentence. 
4.  Ple'nary ,  a.  full,  complete. 


5.  PatViotisn,  «.  the  love  of  one's  country. 
7.  Defection, *. rei-olt. 
13.  Fero'city,  *.  rarageness,  cruelty. 
15.  Uelin'quents, «.  oiTeDders,  people  who  have 

committed  crime. 
18.  Dys'entery, «.  a  disease. 


1.  (A.D.  1296.)  These  expeditions,  however,  terminated 
rather  in  glory  than  advantage ;  the  expenses  which  were  re- 
quisite for  carrying  on  the  war,  were  not  only  burdensome  to 
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the  king,  but  even,  in  the  event,  threatened  to  shake  him  on 
his  throne.  In  order  at  Grst  to  set  the  great  machine  in  mo- 
tion, he  raised  considerable  supplies  by  means  of  his  parlia- 
ments, and  that  august  body  was  then  Grst  modelled  by  him 
into  the  form  in  which  it  continues  to  this  day.  2.  As  a  great 
part  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  was,  by  the  introduction 
of  commerce,  and  the  improvement  ot agriculture,  transferred 
from  the  barons  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  so  their 
consent  was  now  thought  necessary  for  the  raising  any  consi- 
derable supplies.  For  this  reason  he  issued  writs  to  the  sheriffs, 
enjoining  them  to  send  to  parliament^  along  with  two  knights 
of  the  shire  (as  in  the  former  reign),  two  deputies  from  each 
borough  within  their  county ;  and  these  provided  with  suffi- 
cient power  from  their  constituents  to  grant  such  demands  as 
they  should  think  reasonable  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 
3.  One  of  the  Grst  efforts,  therefore,  was  to  oblige  the  king's 
council  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta,  and  to  add  a  clause  to  secure 
the  nation  for  ever  against  all  impositions  and  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  This  the  king's  council  (for  Ed- 
ward was  at  that  time  in  Flanders]  readily  agreed  to  sign ;  and 
the  king  himself,  when  it  was  sent  over  to  him,  after  some 
hesitation,  thought  proper  to  do  the  same.  4.  These. conces- 
sions he  again  conGrmed  after  his  return ;  and,  though  it  is 
probable  he  was  averse  to  granting  them,  yet  he  was  at  last 
brought  to  give  a  plenary  consent  to  all  the  articles  that  were 
demanded  of  him.  Thus,  after  the  contest  of  an  age,  the 
Magna  Charta  was  finally  established  ;*  nor  was  it  the  least 
circumstance  in  its  favour,  that  its  confirmation  was  procured 
from  one  of  the  greatest  and  boldest  princes  that  ever  swayed 
the  English  sceptre. 

5.  In  the  mean  time  William  Wallace  \  so  celebrated  in 
Scottish  story,  attempted  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  English 
yoke.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in 
the  western  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  a  man  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  incredible  strength,  and  amazing  intrepidity;  eagerly 
desirous  of  independence,  and  possessed  with  the  most  disin- 
terested spirit  of  patriotism.  To  this  man  had  resorted  all 
those  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  English  government;  the 
proud,  the  bold,  the  criminal,  and  the  ambitious.  6.  These, 
bred  among  dangers  and  hardships  themselves,  could  not  for- 

'  He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  ^as  chosen  regent  of  Scotland  during  th 
captifity  of  Baliol. 
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bear  admiring  in  their  leader  a  degree  of  patience  under  fatigue 
and  famine,  which  they  supposed  beyond  the  power  of  human 
nature  to  endure;  he  soon,  therefore,  became  the  principal 
object  of  their  affection  and  their  esteem.  His  first  exploits 
were  confined  to  petty  ravages,  and  occasional  attacks  upon  the 
English ;  but  he  soon  overthrew  the  English  armies  and  slew 
their  generals. 

7.  Edward,  who  had  been  over  in  Flanders  while  these 
misfortunes  happened  in  England,  hastened  back  with  impa- 
tience to  restore  his  authority,  and  secure  his  former  conquest. 
He  quickly  levied  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions ;  and  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  directed  his  course  to  the 
north,  fully  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Scots  for  their 
late  defection, 

8.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Falkirk,  in  which  Edward  gained 
a  complete  victory,  leaving  twelve  thousand  of  the  Scots,  or 
as  some  will  have  it,  fifty  thousand,  dead  upon  the  field,  while 
the  English  had  not  a  hundred  slain.  A  blow  so  dreadful  had 
not  as  yet  entirely  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation ;  and 
after  a  short  interval  they  began  to  breathe  from  their  calami- 
ties. 9.  Wallace,  who  had  gained  all  their  regards  by  his 
valour,  showed  that  he  still  merited  them  more  by  his  declin- 
ing the  rewards  of  ambition.  Perceiving  how  much  he  was 
envied  by  the  nobility,  and  knowing  how  prejudicial  that  envy 
would  prove  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  he  resigned  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  humbled  himself  to  a  private 
station.  10.  He  proposed  Cummin  as  the  most  proper  person 
to  supply  his  room ;  and  that  nobleman  endeavoured  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  this  pre-eminence,  lie  soon  began  to  annoy 
the  enemy;  and,  not  content  with  a  defensive  war,  made  in- 
cursions into  the  southern  counties  of  the  kingdom,  which 
Edward  had  imagined  wholly  subdued.  They  attacked  an 
army  of  English  lying  at  Roslin,  near  Edinburgh,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory. 

11.  But  it  was  not  easy  for  any  circumstances  of  bad  fortune 
to  repress  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  king.  He  assembled  a 
great  fleet  and  army;  and  entering  the  frontiers  of  Scotland, 
appeared  with  a  force  which  the  enemy  could  not  think  of 
resisting  in  the  open  6eld.  Assured  of  success,  he  marched 
along,  and  traversed  the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
ravaging  the  open  country,  taking  all  the  castles,  and  receiving 
the  submissions  of  all  the  nobles.     12.   There  seemed  to  re- 
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main  only  one  obstacle  to  tho  final  destruction  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy,  and  thai  was  William  Wallace,  who  still  continued 
refractory :  and  wandering  with  a  few  forces  from  mountain 
to  mountain,  preserved  his  native  independence  and  usual  good 
fortune.  But  even  their  feeble  hopes  from  him  were  soon  dis- 
appointed; he  was  betrayed  into  the  king*s  hand  by  Sir  John 
Monteith  his  friend,  whom  he  had  made  acquainted  with  the 
place  of  his  concealment ;  being  surprised  by  him  as  he  lay 
asleep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  13.  The  king,  will- 
ing to  strike  the  Scots  with  an  example  of  severity,  ordered 
him  to  be  conducted  in  chains  to  London,  where  he  was  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  with  the  most  bvuM  feroeitp. 

Robert  Bruce,  who  had  been  one  of  the  competitors  for  the 
crown,  but  was  long  kept  prisoner  in  London,  at  length  escap- 
ing from  his  guards,  resolved  to  strike  for  his  country's  free- 
dom.    14.  Having  murdered  one  of  the  king's  servants,  he 
left  himself  no  resource  but  to  confirm  by  desperate  valour 
what  he  had  begun  in  cruelty,  and  he  soon  expelled  such  of  the 
English  forces  as  had  fixed  themselves  in  the  kingdom.    Soon 
after,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  king,  by  the  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's in  the  abbey  of  Scone;  and  numbers  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard, resolved  to  confirm  his  pretensions.     15.  Thus,  after 
twice  conquering  the  kingdom,  and  as  often  pardoning  the 
delinquents;  after  having  spread  his  victories  in  every  quarter 
of  the  country,  and  receiving  the  most  humble  submissions, 
the  old  king  saw  that  his  whole  work  was  to  begin  afresh,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  final  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  could 
give  him  assurance  of  tranquillity.    But  no  difficulties  could 
repress  the  ardent  spirit  of  this  monarch,  who,  though  now 
verging  towards  his  decline,  yet  resolved  to  strike  a  parting 
blow,  and  to  make  the  Scots  once  more  tremble  at  his  appear- 
ance.    16.  He  vowed  revenge  against  the  whole  nation;  and 
averred  that  nothing  but  reducing  them  to  the  comptetest 
bondage  could  satisfy  his  resentment.     He  summoned  his  pre- 
lates, nobility,  and  all  who  held  by  knight's  service,  to  meet 
him  at  Carlisle,  which  was  appointed  as  the  general  rendez- 
vous :  and  in  the  mean  time  he  detached  a  body  of  forces  before 
him  to  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  Aymerde  Valence,  who 
began  the  threatened  infliction  by  a  complete  victory  over  Bruce, 
near  Methven,  in  Perthshire.     17.   Immediately  after  this 
dreadful  blow,  the  resentful  king  appeared  in  person,  entering 
Scotland  with  his  army  divided  into  two  parts,  and  expecting 
to  find,  in  the  opposition  of  the  people,  a  pretext  for  punishing 
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tliem.  But  this  brave  prince,  who  was  never  cruel  but  from 
motives  of  policy,  could  not  strike  the  poor  submitting  natives, 
who  made  no  resistance.  His  anger  was  disappointed  in  their 
humiliation;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  extirpate  those  who  only 
opposed  patience  to  his  indignation.  18.  His  death  put  an  end 
to  the  apprehensions  of  the  Scots,  and  effectually  rescued  their 
country  from  total  subjection.  He  sickened  and  died  at  Carlisle, 
of  a  dysentery  .•  enjoining  his  son,  with  his  last  breath,  to  pro- 
secute the  enterprise,  and  never  to  desist  till  he  had  Gnally 
subdued  the  kingdom.  He  expired  July  7,  1307,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign ;  after 
having  added  more  to  the  solid  interests  of  the  kingdom  than 
any  of  those  who  went  before  or  succeeded  him. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  modelling  the  parliament  into  its  present  form? 

2.  What  was  the  manner  observed  in  framing  the  parliament  ? 

3.  What  was  one  of  their  first  efforts  ? 

4.  Was  the  king  at  first  favourable  to  the  measure? 

5.  By  whom  was  an  attempt  made  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  English  yoke  ? 

6.  Who  were  the  first  adherents  of  Wallace  ? 

7.  With  what  number  of  troops  did  Edward  march  towards  the  north  ? 

8.  Did  any  engagement  take  place  between  the  forces  of  Edward  and  Wallace  1 
What  was  the  issue  of  this  engagement? 

9.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Wallace  afterwards  ? 

19.  In  what  manner  was  Wallace  afterwards  surprised  ? 

13.  What  was  the  manner  of  his  death  ? 

14.  What  took  place  after  Bruce's  escape  from  London? 

15.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  ? 

18.  Where  did  the  king  die  ?  and  what  enterprise  did  he  enjoin  his  son  to  prosecute  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

Gregory  X.  . 
Innocent  V.  . 
Adrian  V.  .  . 
John  XXI. 
Nicholas  III.  . 
MarUnlV..  . 
Honorius  IV.  . 
Nicholas  IV.  . 
Celestine  V.  . 
Boniface  VIII. 
Benedict  IX.  . 
Clement  V.     . 


A.D 

1271 
11276 
1276 
1276 
1277 
1281 
1285 
1288 
1294 
1294 
1303 
1305 


Emperors  cf  the  East. 
Michael  VIII.  .  .  1269 


A.D. 

Andronicus  II.     .     .  1283 

Emperors  of  the  West. 

Frederick  II 2.  .  .  1212 
Uodolphus  I. .  .  .  1273 
Adolphus  of  Nassau.  1^1 
Albert 1298 

Kings  of  France. 

Philip  IIL.  .  .  .  1270 
Philip  IV 1286 

Kings  of  Portugal. 

Adolphus  III.     .    .  1247 


A  D. 

Dennis 1275 

Kings  of  Denmark. 

Eric  VII 1259 

Eric  VIII 1286 

Kings  of  Sweden. 

Magnus  II.     .     .     .  1279 
Birger  II 1299 


Kings  qfScqfland. 


Alexander  IIL 
John  Baliol.  . 
Robert  Bruce. 


1246 
1293 
1306 


2  After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  there  was  an  interregnum  in  the  Western 
empire  until  Rodolphus;  during  which  the  following  princes  either  reigned,  or 
were  elected  :  Conrad  III.;  William,  earl  of  Holland;  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall ; 
Edward  IV.;  and  Alphonso,  kingof  Castile.— IiOclrfM<7>i. 
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John  PeckhAm,  Robert  Winchelsea,  Walter  Reynolds,  and  John  Stratford, 
archbishops  of  Canterburj.  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall.  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of 
Norfolk.  Humphry  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford.  John  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick. 
Roger  BaooB.  Wickliffe. 


Wahkam  Cross ,  ereeUd  by  ordtr  of  Edward  I,  in  memory  of  kis  queen 
E/eonora. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

EDWARD  II. 


Bom 
12M. 


Died 

Sept.  91. 

MB7. 


Began  to 

Reign 
Jaly  7. 1307. 


Reigiteil 
30  yean. 


SECTION  I. 

^  Immers'd  in  soft  effeminacy**  down, 
The  feeble  prince  h'w  subjects'  good  neglects 
For  minions,  wlio  monopolixe  the  crown, 
And  stain  the  sceptre  which  their  vice  protects.'' — Dihdin. 


5.  Ps'geantry,  f .  pomp.  ihow. 

6.  Combina'tioD,  «.  union  fbr  i 

purpose. 


IC.  Impreg'nable*  a.  unconquerable. 
CapitaVtion,    f.   sunrcnder    on    certain 
terms. 


1.  (A.D.  1307.)  Edward,  surnamed  Caernarvon,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  when 
he  succeeded  his  father;  of  an  agreeable  figure,  of  a  mild 
harmless  disposition,  and  apparently  addicted  to  few  vices. 
But  he  soon  gave  symptoms  of  his  unfitness  to  succeed  so  great 
a  monarch  as  his  father;  he  was  rather  fond  of  the  enjoyment 
of  his  power  than  of  securing  it,  and  lulled  by  the  flattery  of 
his  courtiers,  he  thought  he  had  done  enough  for  glory  when 
he  accepted  the  crown. 

2.  Instead,  therefore,  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  Scot- 
land, according  to  the  injunctions  he  had  received  from  his 
dying  father,  he  took  no  steps  to  check  the  progress  of  Bruce ; 
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bis  march  into  that  coantry  being  rather  a  procession  atpa^ 
geaniry  than  a  warlike  expedition. 

d.  Weak  monarchs  are  ever  governed  by  favourites ;  and  the 
first  Edward  placed  his  afTections  upon  was  Piers  Gavestone,  the 
son  of  a  Gascon  knight»  who  had  been  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  late  king.  This  young  man  was  adorned  with  every  ac^ 
complishment  of  person  and  mmd  that  was  capable  of  creating 
aBectioD ;  but  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  those  qualities  of  heart 
and  understanding  that  serve  to  procure  esteem.  He  was 
beautiful,  witty,  brave,  and  active ;  but  then  he  was  vicious, 
efleminate,  debauched,  and  trifling.  These  were  qualities  en- 
tirely adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  young  monarch,  and  he  seemed 
to  think  no  rewards  equal  to  his  desert.  4.  Gavestone,  on  the 
other  hand,  intoxicated  with  his  power,  became  haughty  and 
overbearing,  and  treated  the  English  nobility,  from  whom  it  is 
probable  he  received  marks  of  contempt,  with  scorn  and  de- 
rision. A  conspiracy,  therefore,  was  soon  formed  against  him, 
at  the  head  of  which  queen  Isabel  and  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  a 
nobleman  of  great  power,  were  associated. 

5.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  combination  of  the  nobles, 
while  the  queen  secretly  assisted  their  designs,  would  be  too 
powerful  against  the  efforts  of  a  weak  king  and  a  vain  favour- 
ite.   The  king,  timid  and  wavering,  banished  him  (A.D.  1312) 
at  their  solicitation,  and  recalled  him  soon  after.     This  was 
sufficient  to  spread  an  alarm  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  all  the 
great  barons  flew  to  arms,  and  the  earl  of  Lancaster  put  him- 
self at  the  bead  of  this  irresistible  confederacy.    The  unhappy 
Edward,  instead  of  attempting  to  make  resistance,  sought  only 
for  safety:  ever  happy  in  the  company  of  his  favourite,  he  em- 
barked at  Teignmouth,  and  sailed  with  him  to  Scarborough, 
where  he  left  Gavestone  as  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  went 
back  to  York  himself,  either  to  raise  an  army  to  oppose  his 
enemies,  or  by  his  presence  to  allay  their  animosity.    6.  In 
the  mean  time,  Gavestone  was  besieged  in  Scarborough  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke;  and  had  the  garrison  been  sufficiently  sup* 
plied  with  provisions,  the  place  would  have  been  impregnable. 
Bnt  Gavestone,  sensible  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  garrison, 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  offer  terms  of  capitulation.     He 
stipulated  that  he  should  remain  in  Pembroke's  hands  as  a 
prisoner  for  two  months :  and  that  endeavours  should  be  used 
in  the  mean  time  for  a  general  accommodation.  ,  7.  But  Pem- 
broke had  no  Intention  that  he  should  escape  so  easily ;  he 
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ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Deddington,  near 
Banbury,  where,  on  pretence  of  other  business,  he  left  him 
with  a  feeble  guard,  of  Which  the  earl  of  Warwick  having  re- 
ceived information,  attacked  the  castle  in  which  the  unfortunate 
t}ayestone  was  confined,  and  quickly  made  himself  master  of 
his  person.  The  earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel, 
were  soon  Apprised  of  Warwick*s  success,  and  informed  that 
their  common  enemy  was  now  in  custody  in  Warwick  castle. 
8.  Thither,  therefore,  they  hastened  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, to  hold  a  consultation  upon  the  fate  of  their  prisoner. 
This  was  of  no  long  continuance ;  they  unanimously  resolved  to 
put  him  to  death,  as  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom,  and  gave  him 
no  time  to  prepare  for  his  execution.  They  instantly  had  him 
conveyed  to  a  place  called  Blacklow-hill,  where  a  Welsh  ex- 
ecutioner, provided  for  that  purpose,  severed  bis  head  from  his 
body. 

9.  To  add  to  Edward's  misfortunes,  he  soon  after  sufTered  a 
most  signal  defeat  from  the  Scots  army  under  Bruce,  near 
Bannockbrun  * ;  and  this  drove  him  once  more  to  seek  for  relief 
in  some  favourite's  company.  10.  The  name  of  his  new 
favourite  was  Hugh  de  Spenser,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  Eng- 
lish family,  ofsome  merit  and  very  engaging  accomplishments. 
His  father  was  a  person  of  a  much  more  estimable  character 
than  the  son;  he  was  venerable  for  his  years,  and  respected 
through  life  for  his  wisdom,  his  valour,  and  his  integrity. 
1 1 .  But  these  excellent  qualities  were  all  diminished  and  vilified 
from  the  moment  he  and  his  son  began  to  share  the  king's 
favour,  who  even  dispossessed  some  lords  unjustly  of  their 
estates,  in  order  to  accumulate  them  upon  his  favourite.  This 
wasja  pretext  the  king's  enemies  had  been  long  seeking  for :  the 
earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  flew  to  arms;  sentence  was 
procured  from  parliament  of  perpetual  exile  against  the  two 
Sponsors,  and  a  forfeiture  of  their  fortunes  and  estates.  12.  The 
king,  however,  at  last  rousing  from  his  lethargy,  took  the  field 
in  the  defence  of  his  beloved  Spenser,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men  pressed  the  earl  of  Lancaster  so  closely,  that  he 
had  not  time  to  collect  his  forces  together ;  and,  flying  from  one 
place  to  another,  he  was  at  last  stopped  in  his  way  towards 
Scotland  by  Sir  Andrew  Harcla,  and  made  prisoner.     13.  As 

1  Near  Stirling.  Edward  was  so  sure  of  conquest,  that  he  brought. with  him 
'William  Baston,  a  Carmelite,  and  a  fiimous  poet,  to  celebrate  his  victorj 
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he  had  formerly  shown  little  mercy  to  Gavestone,  there  was 
very  little^esteoded  to  him  upon  this  occasion.  He  was  con- 
demned by  a  court-martial ;  and  led,  mounted  on  a  lean  horse, 
to  an  eminence  near  Pomfret,  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
indignity,  where  he  was  beheaded  by  a  Londoner. 

14.  A  rebellion,  thus  crushed,  served  only  to  increase  the 
pride  and  rapacity  of  young  Spenser;  most  of  the  forfeitures 
were  seized  for  hts  use;  and  in  his  promptitude  to  seize  the 
the  delinquents,  he  wa&  guilty  of  many  acts  of  rapine  and  injus- 
tice*. 

Questions  for  Examnation. 

I.  What  was  the  dispositioa  of  Edward  IL? 
%  What  was  his  oonduct  in  regard  to  Scotland  ? 

3.  What  was  the  character  of  GaTestooe,  the  king's  first  fiifourite  I 

4.  Who  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  king? 

5.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  this  occasion? 

6.  Where  was  GaTestone  besieged?  and  on  what  conditions  did  he  surrender 

bimselfr 

7.  8.  Were  these  conditions  obsenred?  apd  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  nobles 

towards  him  ? 
9.  What  misfortunes  did  Edward  experience  in  Scotland? 
10  Who  were  the  Spensers? 
U-  On  what  pretext  did  the  king's  enemies  fly  to  arms? 

12.  How  did  the  king  act  on  this  emergency  ? 

13.  What  was  tJie  manner  of  executing  the  earl  of  Lancaster  ? 


SECTION  11. 
**  Mark  what  oonfulsioos  heaf e  his  martyr'd  breast."— £«m;w. 

V.  Saoc'tasry,  s.  a  plaee  oi  safety.  I     Mlnori'ty ,  t.  under  the  age  of  OMnhood. 

3.  Iinioiiiin^u,  s.  •hameftil,  diahonoaraUe.     8.  Acoererate,  v.  to  haiten. 
«.  DepMftion,  t.  depririnr  orttie  throne,  de- 1 
thronlBf.  I 

1.  (A.D.  1325.)  BrThe  was  now  to  oppose  a  more  formi- 
dable enemy  in  queen  Isabella,  a  cruel,  haughty  woman,  who 
fled  oyer  to  France,  and  refused  ta  appear  in  England,  till  Spen- 
ser was  removed  from  the  royal  presence,  and  banished  the 
kingdom.    By  this  reply  she  gained  two  very  considerable  ad^ 

3  In  the  year  1315,  the  perpetual  rains  and  cold  weather  haying  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  harvest,  but  produced  a  mortality  among  the  cattle,  the  parliament 
endeavonred  to  moderate  the  prices  of  provisions.  The  rates  established  were, 
of  our  liresent  money,  as  follows:  for  the  best  ox,  not  com  fed,  2L  8s.,  com  fed, 
3/.  13s. ;  a  fist  hog,  two  years  old,  IQs. ;  a  fat  wether,  unshorn,  6s.,  shorn,  Ss.  6d, ; 
a  fia  goose,  sevenpence  halfpenny ;  a  fat  capon,  6</. ;  a  fat  hen,  8dL ;  two  chickr 
ens,  3(/  ;  four  pigeons,  3(^  *,  and  twenty-four  eggs,  Zd, 
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vantages ;  she  became  popular  in  England,  where  Spenser  was 
Hniversally  disliked ;  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the 
company  of  a  young  nobleman,  whose  name  was  Mortimer, 
upon  whom  she  had  lately  placed  her  a  flections,  and  whom  she 
indulged  with  all  the  familiarities  that  her  criminal  passion 
could  confer,  2.  The  queen's  court  now,  therefore,  b^me  a 
9anetuary  for  ail  tlie  malcontents  who  were  banished  their 
own  country,  or  who  chose  to  come  over.  Accordingly,  soon 
after,  accompanied  by  three  thousand  men-at-arms,  she  set  out 
from  Dart '  harbour,  and  landed  safely,  without  opposition,  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk.  She  no  sooner  appeared  than  there  seemed 
a  general  revolt  in  her  favour:  and  the  unfortunate  king  found 
the  spirit  of  disloyalty  was  not  confined  to  the  capital  alone,  but 
difiused  over  the  whole  kingdom.  3.  He  had  placed  some  de- 
pendence upon  the  garrison  which  was  stationed  in  the  castle 
of  Bristol,  under  the  command  of  the  elder  Spenser;  but  they 
mutinied  against  their  governor,  and  that  unfortunate  favourite 
was  delivered  up,  and  condemned  by  the  tumultuous  barons  to 
the  most  ignominious  death.  He  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  in 
his  armour ;  his  body  was  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs ; 
and  his  head  was  sent  to  Winchester,  where  it  was  set  upon  a 
pole,  and  exposed  to  the  populace. 

4.  Young  Spenser,  the  unhappy  son,  did  not  long  survive  his 
father;  he  was  taken,  with  some  others  who  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  wretched  king,  in  an  obscure  convent  in  Wales, 
and  the  merciless  victors  resolved  to  glut  their  revenge  in  add-i 
ing  insult  to  cruelty.  The  queen  had  not  patience  to  wait  the 
formality  of  a  trial,  but  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  led  forth 
before  the  insulting  populace,  and  seemed  to  take  a  savage 
pleasure  in  feasting  her  eyes  with  his  distresses.  5.  The  gib^ 
bet  erected  for  his  execution  was  fifty  feet  high;  his  head  was 
sent  to  London,  where  the  citizens  received  it  in  brutal  triumph, 
and  fixed  it  on  the  bridge.  Several  other  lords  also  shared  his 
fate ;  all  deserving  pity,  indeed,  had  they  not  themselves  for-r 
merly  justified  the  present  inhumanity  by  setting  a  cruel  ex^ 
ample. 

6.  In  the  meantime  the  king,  who  hoped  to  find  refuge  in 

1  Dort,  or  Dordrecht,  is  a  city  of  Holkad  situated  on  an  island  of  the  Meuse. 
By  an  imipttoo  of  the  river  Meuse,  seventy-two  Tillages  and  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  lost.  It  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  nalice  of  a  man, 
who  wishtd  to  inundate  his  neighbour's  ground,  by  destroying  the  dyka  near  his 
house. 
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Wales,  was  quickly  discovered,  and  delivered  up  to  his  adver- 
saries, who  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  the  grossness  of  their 
treatment.  He  was  conducted  to  the  capital,  amidst  the  insults 
and  reproaches  of  the  people,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  A 
charge  was  soon  after  exhibited  against  him,  in  which  no  other 
crimes  but  his  incapacity  to  govern,  his  indolence,  his  love  of 
pleasure,  and  his  being  swayed  by  evil  counsellors,  were  ob- 
jected against  him.  His  deposition  was  quickly  voted  by  parlia- 
ment; he  was  assigned  a  pension  for  his  support;  his  son  Ed- 
ward, a  youth  of  fourteen,  was  fixed  upon  to  succeed  him,  and 
the  queen  was  appointed  regent  during  the  minority.  7.  The 
deposed  monarch  but  a  short  time  survived  his  misfortunes ; 
he  was  sent  from  prison  to  prison,  a  wretched  outcast,  and  the 
sport  of  his  inhuman  keepers.  He  had  been  at  first  consigned 
to  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster;  but  this  nobleman 
showing  some  marks  of  respect  and  pity,  he  was  taken  out  of 
his  hands  and  delivered  over  to  lords  Berkeley,  Montravers,  and 
Gournay,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  guarding  him 
a  month  about.  8.  Whatever  his  treatment  from  lord  Berkeley 
might  have  been,  the  other  two  seemed  resolved  that  he  should 
enjoy  none  of  the  comforts  of  life  while  in  their  custody. 
They  practised  every  kind  of  indignity  upon  him,  as  if  their 
design  had  been  to  accelerate  his  death  by  the  bitterness  of  his  suf- 
ferings. (A.D.  1328.)  But  when  his  persecutors  saw  that  his 
death  might  not  arrive,  even  under  every  cruelty,  till  a  revolu- 
tion had  been  made  in  his  favour,  they  resolved  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  fears  by  destroying  him  at  once.  9.  Accord- 
ingly, his  two  keepers,  Gournay  and  Montravers,  came  to 
Berkeley  castle,  where  Edward  was  then  confined,  and  mur- 
dered him  by  a  most  cruel  and  torturing  process,  which  left  no 
marks  of  external  violence. 

Quesiiansfor  ExamituUion. 

1.  What  other  enemy  had  Edward  uow  to  oppose  f 

S.  Was  there  any  revolt  in  the  queen's  fitvour?  and  by  whom  was  she  accom- 
panied ? 
3.  What  happened  to  the  elder  Spenser? 

5.  In  what  manner  was  the  younger  Spenser  executed  ? 

6.  What  were  the  proceedings  against  the  king? 

7.  Did  the  king  long  sunrise  his  misfortunes? 

8.  Can  you  relate  the  indignities  practised  upon  him? 

9.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  king's  murder?  and  by  whom  was  it  committed  ? 
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Pt^es. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 

Kings  of  Denmark. 


Clement  V. 
Joho  XXII. 


A.n. 
1305 
1316 


Emperors  of  the  East. 


Androuicus  Tl. 
Andronicus  III. 


1283 
1320 


Emperors  of  the  West. 

Albert  1 1296 

Henry  VIII.    .    .    .  1304 


Lewis  IV 1314 

Kings  of  France. 


Eric  VIII..    . 
Christopher  II. 


A.D. 

1286 
1319 


Kings  of  Sweden, 


Philip  IV 1284 

Lewis  X 1314 

Philip  V 1316  6ergerlt 1290 

Charles  IV.     .     .    .  1322  Magnus  III.    ...  1320 


Kings  of  Portugal. 

Dennis 1272 

Aiphonsus  IV.    .    .  1325 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


King  of  Scotland. 
Robert  Bruce.    .    .  1906 


John  Oflbrd ,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thomas  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Lancaster. 
Roger,  lord  Mortimer ;  Piers  Gavestone  Mid  the  two  Speniers,  (arouritea  of  the 
king. 


It  was  during  this  reign  that  Pope  Clement  V.  abolished  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  Templars.  The  annexed  engraving  re* 
presents  a  Knight  in  (he  costume  of  the  Order. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

EDWARD  III. 


BArn 


Died 

JaneSlst, 

197. 


Beranto- 

Keifrn 
Sept.  22nd, 


Reifned 
neariy 
60  yf  are. 


l.Ui 


SECTION  I. 

**  Wilh  fom  and  aspect  to  command  respect, 
With  mind,  desert,  and  talent  to  protect, 
Edward  presents  a  model  to  admire ; 

His  subjects'  hearts  before  their  soverei^  bend, 
The  widow's  guardian,  and  the  orphan's  sire ; 

Foe  to  the  Ticious,  to  the  good  a  friend."— Pi^i;^. 

■S^own?*'  ^'**  ******  '^^  ^^^  **!*•  ^'*'«'»'"e«M' «•  nnder  ground. 


1.  (A.D.  1327.)  The  'parliament  by  which  young  Edward 
WIS  raised  to  the  throne,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  appointed 
twelve  persons  as  bis  privy  council,  to  direct  the  operations  of 
goveniinent.  Mortimer,  the  queen's  paramour,  who  might 
natorally  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  members,  artfully  excluded 
himself,  under  a  pretended  show  of  moderation :  but  at  the 
same  time  he  secretly  influenced  all  the  measures  that  came 
under  their  deliberation.  2.  He  caused  the  greater  part  of  the 
royal  revenues  to  be  settled  on  the  queen  dowager,  and  he 
seldom  took  the  trouble  to  consult  the  ministers  of  government 
in  any  public  undertaking. — The  king  himself  was  even  so 
besieged  by  the  favourite's  creatures,  that  no  access  could  be 
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procured  to  him,  and  the  whole  sovereign  authority  was  shared 
between  Mortimer  and  the  queen,  who  took  no  care  to  conceal 
her  criminal  attachment. 

3  At  length,  however  Edward  was  resolved  to  shake  ofTan 
authority  that  was  odious  to  the  nation,  and  particularly 
restrictive  upon  him.  But  such  was  the  power  of  the  favourite, 
that  it  required  as  much  precaution  to  overturn  the  usurper  as 
to  establish  the  throne.  The  queen  and  Mortimer  had  for 
some  time  chosen  the  castle  of  Nottingham  for  the  place  of 
their  residence;  it  was  strictly  guarded,  the  gates  locked  every 
evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the  queen.  4.  It  was  there- 
fore agreed  between  the  king  and  some  of  the  barons,  who 
secretly  entered  into  his  designs,  to  seize  upon  them  in  the 
fortress;  and  for  that  purpose  Sir  William  Bland,  the  governor, 
was  induced  to  admit  them  by  a  secret  subterraneous  passage, 
which  had  been  formerly  contrived  for  an  outlet,  but  was  now 
hidden  with  rubbish,  and  known  only  to  one  or  two.  It  was 
by  this,  therefore,  the  noblemen  in  the  king's  interest  entered 
in  the  night;  and  Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to 
make  any  resistance,  was  seized  in  apartments  adjoining  those 
of  the  queen.  5.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  endeavoured  to 
protect  him;  in  vain  she  entreated  them  to  spare  her  '^gentle 
Mortimer  ;*'  the  barons,  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  denied  her  that 
pity  which  she  had  so  often  refused  to  others.  Her  paramour 
was  condemned  by  the  parliament,  which  was  then  sitting, 
without  being  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  or  even  exa- 
mining a  witness  against  him.  He  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  a 
place  called  Elms,  about  a  mile  from  London,  where  his  body 
was  left  hanging  for  two  days  after.  6.  The  queen,  who 
certainly  was  the  most  culpable,  was  shielded  by  the  dignity  of 
her  station  ;  she  was  only  disgraced  from  all  share  of  power, 
and  confined  for  life  in  the  castle  of  Risings,  with  a  pension  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a-year.  From  this  confinement  she 
was  never  after  set  free ;  and  though  the  king  annually  paid 
her  a  visit  of  decent  ceremony,  yet  she  found  herself  aban- 
doned to  universal  contempt  and  detestation ;  and  continued 
for  about  twenty-five  years  after,  a  miserable  monument  of 
blighted  ambition. 

7.  In  order  still  more  to  secure  the  people's  affections,  Edward 
made  a  successful  irruption  into  Scotland,  in  which,  in  one 
battle,  fought  at  Hallidown-hill,  about  thirty  thousand  of  the 
3cots  were  slain.    Soon  after,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
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Frmnce» ¥»hich  wasal that  timeparticulariy  UDfortunate.  Three 
SODS  of  Phih'p  the  Fair,  in  full  parliament,  accused  their  wives 
of  adultery;  and,  in  consequence  of  (his  accusation,  they  were 
coBdemoed  and  imprisoned  for  life.  8.  Lewis  Hutin,  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  of  France,  caused  his  wife  to  be  strangled, 
and  her  lovers  to  be  flayed  alive.  After  his  death,  as  he  left 
OBly  a  daughter,  his  next  brother,  Philip  the  Tall,  assumed  the 
crown  in  prejudice  of  the  daughter,  and  vindicated  his  title  by 
the  Salic  law,  which  laid  it  down  that  no  female  should  succeed 
to  the  crown.  Edward,  however,  urged  his  pretensions,  as 
M^^f  by  his  mother  Isabella,  who  was  daughter  (o  Philip  the 
Fair,  and  sister  to  the  three  last  kings  of  France,  rightful  heir 
to  the  crown.  But  Grst  he,  in  a  formal  manner,  consulted 
his  parliament  on  the  propriety  of  the  undertaking,  obtained 
their  ^probation,  received  a  proper  supply  of  wool,  which  he 
intended  to  barter  with  the  Flemings ;  and  being  attended  with 
a  body  of  English  forces,  and  several  of  his  nobility,  he  sailed 
into  Flanders,  big  with  his  intended  conquests. 

9.  The  first  great  advantage  gained  by  the  English  was  in 
a  naval  engagement  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  in  which  the 
French  lost  two  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  had  thirty 
thousand  of  their  seamen  and  two  of  their  admirals  slain. 

10.  The  intelligence  of  Edward's  landing,  and  the  devasta- 
tion caused  by  his  troops,  who  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  country,  soon  spread  universal  consternation 
through  the  French  court.  Caen  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  English  without  mercy,  the  villages  and  towns,  even  up 
to  Paris,  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  French  had  no  other 
resource,  but,  by  breaking  down  their  bridges,  to  attempt  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  invader's  career.  11.  Philip,  then  king  of 
France,  was  not  idle  in  making  preparations  to  repress  the 
enemy.  He  had  stationed  one  of  his  generals,  Godemar  de 
Faye,  with  an  army  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Somme, 
over  which  Edward  was  to  pass ;  while  he  himself,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  thousand  lighting  men,  advanced  to  give  the 
English  battle. 

12.  As  both  armies  had  for  some  time  been  in  sight  of  each 
other,  nothing  was  so  eagerly  expected  on  each  side  as  a  battle ; 
and  although  the  forces  were  extremely  disproportionate,  the 
English  amounting  only  to  thirty  thousand,  the  French  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  yet  Edward  resolved  to  indulge 
the  impetuosity  of  bis  troops,  and  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a 
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battle.  He  accordingly  chose  his  grou  nd  with  advantage,  near 
the  village  of  Crescy^  and  there  determined  to  wait  with  tran- 
quillity the  shock  of  the  enemy.  He  drew  up  his  men  on  a 
gentle  ascent,  and  divided  them  into  three  lines.  The  first 
was  commanded  by  the  young  prince  of  Wales ;  the  second  was 
conducted  by  the  earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel ;  and  the 
third,  kept  as  a  body  of  reserve,  was  headed  by  the  king  in 
person. 

18.  On  the  other  side,  Philip,  impelled  by  resentment,  and 
confident  of  bis  numbers,  was  more  solicitous  in  bringing  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement  than  prudent  in  taking  measures  for 
its  success.  He  led  on  his  army  in  three  bodies  opposite  to 
those  of  the  English.  The  first  line  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand 
Genoese  cross-bow  men ;  the  second  body  was  led  by  the  king 
of  France's  brother;  and  he  himself  was  at  the  head  of  a  third. 

Qu$8tioH»for  Examinailon, 

8.  Bj  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  were  the  operalioas  of  the  govenmieat  oob- 
ducted? 

4.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  at  this  time  ?^ 

5.  What  was  the  fate  of  Mortimer? 
What  was  the  queen's  punishment? 

7.  In  what  undertaking  did  Edward  succeed  ? 

8.  What  is  the  Salic  law? 

9.  What  was  the  first  advantage  gained  by  the  English  ? 

10.  What  did  the  English  in  France? 

1 1 .  What  preparations  did  the  king  of  Prance  make  to  oppose  Edward  ? 
13.  Where  did  Edward  choose  his  ground? 

How  did  he  draw  up  his  army  ?  and  who  oooducted  it? 
U.  How  did  Philip  lead  on  his  army  ? 


SECTION  II. 

^  In  frequent  showers  their  shafts  the  archers  hail*d. 
In  headlong  charge  sucoessiTe  hosts  assail'd  : 
But  motionless  as  his  own  island's  rocks. 
Undaunted  Edward  met  their  furious  shocks.** — Cooke, 

3.  Vet'ertni, «.  experienced  foldien.  1 16.  Raperdovs,  a.  greedy. 

8.  SsHiate,  v,  to  satiafy,  to  appoaM.  | 

1.  (A.D.  1346.)  About  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  famous 
battle  of  Grescy  b^an,  by  the  French  king's  ordering  the 
Genoese  archers  to  charge;  but  they  were  so  faitigaed  with 

1  Here  the  king  of  Bohemia  was  slain,  and  the  motto,  **  Ich  dUt^  I  aervon  was 
found  under  the  ostrich  feathers  which  he  wore  on  his  hefanet  Edward,  the  Black 
Prince,  adopted  this  motto,  and  it  has  efer  since  continued  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  At  this  battle,  cannon  were  frst  made  use  of. 
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their  march,  that  they  cried  out  Cor  a  Kttle  rest  before  they 
should  engage.  The  count  Alen^on,  being  informed  of  their 
petition,  rode  up,  and  reviled  them  as  cowards,  commanding 
them  to  begin  their  onset  without  delay.  Their  reluctance 
to  begin  was  still  more  Increased  by  a  heavy  shower,  which 
fell  at  that  instant,  and  relaxed  their  bowstrings ;  so  that  the 
discharge  they  made  produced  but  very  little  efTect,  2.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  archers,  who  had  kept  their  bows  in 
cases,  and  were  favoured  by  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine,  that 
rather  dazzled  the  enemy,  let  fly  their  arrows  so  thick,  and 
with  such  good  aim,  that  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  among  the 
Genoese  but  hurry,  terror,  and 
dismay.  The  English  archers 
were  at  this  period  considered 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  long 
maintained  their  superiority. 
The  cross-bow  was  used  as  well 
as  the  common  bow,  but  the 
latter  was  the  favourite  English 
weapon ;  the  diflerence  between 
them  will  easily  be  understood 
by  reference  to  the  accompa- 
nying cut. 

The  young  prince  of  Wales  had  presence  of  mind  to  take 
advantage  of  their  confusion,  and  to  lead  on  his  line  to  the 
charge.  The  French  cavalry,  however,  commanded  by  the 
count  Alengon,  wheeling  round,  sustained  thecombat,  and  be- 
gan to  hem  the  English  in.  3.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Northampton  now  came  to  assist  the  prince,  who  appeared 
foremost  in  the  very  shock ;  and  wherever  he  appeared,  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  thickest  of  the  battle  was  now 
gathered  around  him,  and  the  valour  of  a  boy  filled  even  ve- 
terans with  astonishment ;  but  their  surprise  at  his  courage  could 
not  give  way  to  their  fears  for  his  safety.  Being  apprehensive 
that  some  mischance  might  happen  to  him  at  the  end,  an  oflicer 
was  dispatched  to  the  king,  desiring  that  succours  might  be 
sent  to  the  prince's  relief.  4.  Edward,  who  had  all  this  time, 
with  great  tranquillity,  viewed  the  engagement  from  a  windmill, 
demanded,  with  seeming  deliberation,  if  his  son  were  dead; 
but  being  answered  that  he  still  lived,  and  was  giving  asto- 
nishing instances  of  his  valour,    ** Then  tell  my  generals,' 
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cried  the  king,  *'  that  he  shall  have  no  assistance  from  me;  the 
honour  of  the  day  shall  be  his ;  let  him  show  himself  worthy 
of  the  profession  of  arms,  and  let  him  be  indebted  to  his  own 
merit  alone  for  victory."  This  speech  being  reported  to  the 
prince  and  his  attendants,  inspired  them  with  new  courage; 
Ihey  made  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  French  cavalry,  and  count 
Alen^on,  their  bravest  commander,  was  slain.  This  was  the 
foeginntng  of  their  total  overthrow ;  the  French,  belog  now 
without  a  competent  leader,  .were  thrown  into  confiuaoo ;  the 
whole  army  took  to  flight,  and  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
pursuers  without  mercy,  till  night  stopped  the  carnage. 
6.  Never  was  a  victory,  more  seasonable,  or  less  bloody  to  the 
English  than  this.  Notwithstanding  the  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy,  the  conquerors  lost  but  one  squire,  three  knights,  and 
a  few  of  inferior  rank. 

But  this  victory  was  attended  with  still  more  substantia]  ad- 
vantage; for  Edward,  as  moderate  in  conquest  as  prudent  in 
his  methods  to  obtain  it,  resolved  to  secure  an  easy  entrance 
into  France  for  the  future.  7.  With  this  view;  he  laid  siege 
to  Calais,  at  that  time  defended  by  John  de  Yienne,  an  expe<- 
rienced  commander,  and  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  defence.  These  operations,  though  slow,  were  at  lengtli 
successful.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  governor  made  a  noble  de- 
fence, that  he  excluded  all  the  useless  mouths  from  the  city, 
which  Edward  generously  peroAUted  to  pass.  8.  Edward  re- 
solved to  reduced  it  by  famine,  and  it  was  at  length  taken  after  a 
twelve  ninths'  siege,  the  defendants  having  been  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.  He  resolved  to  punish  the  obstinacy  of  the 
townsmen  by  the  death  of  six  of  the  most  considerable  citizens, 
who  offered  themselves,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  to  sa^ 
ttate  his  indignation;  but  he  spared  their  lives  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  queen. 

9.  While  Edward  was  reaping  victories  upon  (he  Continent, 
the  Scots,  ever  willing  to  embrace  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
rapine  and  revenge,  invaded  the  frontiers  with  a  numerous  army, 
headed  by  David  Bruce,  their  king.  This  unexpected  invasion, 
at  such  a  juncture,  alarmed  the  English,  but  was  not  capable 
of  intimidating  them.  10.  Lionel,  Edward*sson,  who  was  left 
guardian  of  England  during  his  father*s  absence,  was  yet  too 
young  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  an  army  ;  but  the  vic- 
tories on  the  Continent  seemed  to  inspire  even  women  with 
valour.   Philippa,  Edward's  queen,  took  upon  her  the  conduct 
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of  the  field,  and  prepared  to  repulse  the  enemy  in  person :  ac- 
cordingly, having  made  Lord  Percy  general  under  her,  she  met 
the  Soots  at  a  place  called  Devil's  Cross,  near  Durham,  and 
o£fered  them  hattle.  11.  The  Scots  king  was  no  less  impa- 
tient to  engage;  he  imagined  that  he  might  obtain  an  easy  vic- 
tory against  undisciplined  troops,  and  headed  by  a  woman.  But 
he  was  miserably  deceived.  His  army  was  quickly  routed  and 
driven  from  the  field.  Fifteen  thousland  of  his  men  were  cut 
to  pieces ;  and  he  himself,  with  many  of  his  nobles  and  knights, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  London,  A.D. 
1346. 

12.  A  victory  gained  by  the  Black  Prince,  near  Poicliers, 
followed  not  long  after,  in  which  John,  king  of  France,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  led  in  triumph  through  London,  amidst 
an  amazing  concourse  of  spectators.  Two  kings,  prisoners  in 
the  same  court,  and  at  the  same  time,  were  considered  as 
glorious  achievements ,  but  all  that  England  gained  by  them 
was  only  glory.  Whatever  was  won  in  France,  with  all  the 
dangers  of  war,  and  the  expense  of  preparation,  was  succes- 
sivelf ,  and  in  a  manner  silently,  lost,  without  the  mortification 
of  a  defeat. 

13.  The  English,  by  their  frequent  supplies,  had  been  quite 
exhausted,  and  were  unable  to  continue  an  army  in  the  field. 
Charles,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  lohn,  who  died  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand  cautiously  forboro  to 
come  to  any  decisive  engagement;  but  was  content  to  let  his 
enemies  waste  their  strength  in  attempts  to  plunder  a  fortified 
country.  When  they  were  tired,  he  then  was  sure  to  sally 
forth,  and  possess  himself  #f  such  places  as  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  defend.  14.  He  first  fell  upon  Ponthieu;  the  citi- 
zens of  Abbeville  opened  their  gates  to  him ;  those  of  St.  Ya- 
lois,  Rue,  and  Crotoy,  imitated  the  example;  and  the  whole 
country  was,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  to  total  submission.  The 
southern  provinces  were,  in  the  same  manner,  invaded  by  his 
generals,  with  equal  success ;  while  the  Black  Prince,  destitute 
of  supplies  from  England,  and  wasted  by  a  cruel  and  con- 
sumptive disorder,  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
leaving  the  afiairs  of  the  South  of  France  in  a  most  desperate 
condition.  15.  But  what  of  all  other  things  served  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  latter  part  of  this  splendid  reign,  was  the  ap- 
proaching death  of  the  Black  Prince,  whose  constitution  showed 
but  too  manifestly  the  symptoms  of  a  speedy  dissolution.   This 
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vaHant  and  accomplished  prince  died  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  without  a  single  ble- 
mish ;  and  a  degree  of  sorrow  among  the  people  that  time  could 
scarcely  alleviate. 

16.  The  king  was  most  sensibly  affected  with  the  loss  of  his 
son,  and  tried  every  art  to  allay  his  uneasiness.  He  removed 
himself  entirely  from  the  duties  and  burdens  of  the  state,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  be  plundered  by  a  seiot rapacious  ministers. 
He  did  not  survive  the  consequences  of  his  bad  conduct,  but 
died  about  a  year  after  the  prince,  at  Sheene,  in  Surrey,  de- 
serted by  all  his  courtiers,  even  by  those  who  had  grown  rich 
by  his  bounty.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  fifty-first  of  his  reign,  1377;  a  prince  more  admired  than 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  more  an  object  of  their  applause 
than  thehr  sorrow. 

17.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  order  of  the  Garter  was  in- 
stituted; the  number  was  to  consist  of  twenty-four  persons 
besides  the  king.  A  story  prevails,  but  unsupported  by  any 
ancient  authority,  that  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  at  a  ball,  hap- 
pening to  drop  her  garter,  the  king 
took  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  her 
with  these  words,  **  Honi  aoU  qui 
mal  f/pense/'-^^^Eyil  be  to  him  that 
evil  thinks."  This  accident,  it  is  said, 
gave  rise  to  the  order  and  the  motto ^ 
A.D. 1349. 

Edward  left  many  children  by  his 
queen  Philippa  of  Hainhault.  His 
eldest  son,^he  Black  Prince,  died  be- 
fore him;  but  he  left  a  son  named  Ri- 
chard,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne^. 

Questions  for  ExaminaHon. 

1.  Describe  the  situation  and  conduct  of  the  Genoese  archers. 
3.  What  circumstances  operated  in  favour  of  the  English  archers  f 
What  advantage  did  the  prince  of  Wales  take  of  it? 


1  "  Some  do  affirme,  that  this  order  beganne  fjrst  hy  king  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  at  the  siege  of  the  citie  of  Acres,  where  in  hU  greate  necessytie  there  was 
but  twenty-five  knights  that  firmlye  and  surelye  abode  by  him,  where  he  caused 
all  of  them  to  wear  thonges  of  blue  leythere  about  their  legges,  and  afterwards 
they  were  called  kmghta.^—RastelN  Chronicle. 

3  In  this  reign  the  statute  of  high  treason  was  first  enacted.  St.  Stephen*s  Chapel 
(late  the  House  of  Commons)  was  built,  and  Windsor  Castle  changed  from  a  for- 
tress to  a  palace. 
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3.  WImU  astaoMbtog  braverj  did  the  prince  dtsplaj  ? 

4.  Wbat  aosirer  did  the  king  make,  when  he  was  requested  to  send  relief  to  the 


6.  How  naaj  did  the  English  lose  in  the  battle? 
8  How  long  did  Edward  besiege  Calais? 
9.  What  did  the  Scots  in  the  mean  time? 

10.  What  feflsale  prepared  to  repulse  the  enemj  ? 

11.  What  was  the  fitteof  the  Scotch? 

19.  What  did  England  gain  by  its  royal  prisoners  ? 

14.  What  obliged  the  Black  Prince  to  return  to  England? 

15.  What  character  is  given  of  the  prince  ? 

17.  When  was  the  order  of  the  Garter  instituted? 

What  accident  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  institution  of  this  order  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes, 


johB  xxn.  . 

BenedictXl.j.  .  .  1334 
Clement  VI.  .  .  .  1343 
lanoeeot  VI.  .     .     .  1362 

Urban  V 1363 

Gregory  XL   .     .    .1370 

Emperors  pfthe  East. 

Andronieus  III.  .    .  1390 

JohnV 1341 

John  VI 13&5 


A.D. 'Charles  IV. 
1310 


A.D. 

1347 


f 


LoablV. 


tftko  West. 
.    .    .    .  IS14 


Kings  of  France, 

Charles  IV.    ...  ] 

Philip  VI 1 

ioiml 1363 

Charles  V..    . 


Kings  of  Denmark. 

A.D. 

Christopher  IL  .  .  1319 
Waldemar  III.  .  .  1340 
Olaus  III 1375 


Kings  qf  Sweden. 
Magnus  III. 


1320 


1354  Albert 1363 


Kings  qf  Portugal, 


Kings  of  Scotland. 


Robert  Bruce.     .     .  1306 

Alphonsus  IV.    .    .  1395  David  II 1330 

Pedro  1 1357  Edward  Baliol.   .    .  1332 

Ferdinand  I.  .     .     .  1367  David  II.  (restor.)    .  1342 

i  Robert  (Stuart)  II.  .  1370 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

1V«as  Bradwardin,  Simon  Islip,  Simon  Langham,  William  Whittles^,  and 
SimoD  Sudbury,  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  John 
Lotd  Chandos.    Latiaier,  the  Lord  Chamberiain,  &c. 


CaoDODwas  first  used  about  1370. — The  annexed  Engraving 
represents  one  of  the  year  1377. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


RICHARD   II. 


Born 
1317. 


DepoMd 
Sept  30, 1390. 

Dted 
Jao.  10, 1400. 


Jane  SI.  1377. 


Reifi»ed 


SECTION    I. 

^  Sprung  from  a  sire  and  graiidsire  of  renown, 

Vet  he  was  scarce  deserTingof  a  orown.^^Eyertom. 


1  Econ'onay,  t.  csreAil  BMnsg«meDt. 

4.  Spokes'msn,  «.  a  person  selected  on  any 

public  occasion  to  deliver  the  sentiments 
of  the  assessMy :  an  orator. 

5.  Impu'nity,  s.  exemption  flrom  punishment. 


7.  Dem'sgoffue,  «.  a  ringleader  of  the 
Com'monages,  «.  the  right  of  feeding 
a  common. 
13.  Sedi'tious,  a.  factioos,  tumnltM 
lent. 


1.  (A.D.  1377.)  Richard  the  Second  was  but  eleven  years 
old  when  he  came  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  and  found 
the  people  discontented  and  poor,  the  nobles  proud  and  rebel- 
lious. As  he  was  a  minor,  the  government  was  vested  in  the 
hands  of  his  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and 
Gloucester;  and  as  the  late  king  had  left  the  kingdom  involved 
in  many  dangerous  and  expensive  wars,  which  demanded  large 
and  constant  supplies,  the  murmurs  of  the  people  increased  in 
proportion.  2.  The  expenses  of  armaments  to  face  the  enemy 
on  every  side,  and  a  want  of  economy  in  the  administration, 
entirely  exhausted  the  treasury;  and  a  new  tax  of  three  groats 
on  every  person  above  fifteen  was  granted  by  parliament  as  a 
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supply.    The  indignation  of  the  people  had  been  for  some  time 
increasing ;  but  a  tax  so  unequitable,  in  which  the  rich  paid  no 
more  than  the  poor,  kindled  the  resentment  of  the  latter  into  a 
flame.    3.  It  began  in  Essex,  where  a  report  was  industriously 
spread  that  the  peasants  were  to  be  destroyed,  their  houses 
burned,  and  their  farms  plundered.    A  blacksmith,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Wat  Tyler,  was  the  first  that  incited  them  to 
arms.     The  tax-gatherers,  coming  to  this  man's  house  while 
he  was  at  work,  demanded  payment  for  his  daughter,  which 
he  refused,  alleging  she  was  under  the  age  mentioned  in  tbeact. 
4.  One  of  the  brutal  collectors  insisted  on  her  being  a  full- 
grown   woman,  and  behaved  in  the  most  indecent  manner. 
This  provoked  the  father  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  instantly 
struck  him  dead  with  a  blow  of  his  hammer.    The  standers-by 
applauded  his  spirit,  and  one  and  all  resolved  to  defend  his  con- 
duct.    He  was  considered  as  a  champion  in  the  cause,  and  ap- 
pointed the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  people.    5.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  disorders  committed  by  this  tumultuous  rabble; 
the  whole  neighbourhood  rose  in  arms:  they  burned  and  plun- 
dered wherever  they  came,  and  revenged  upon  their  former 
masters  all  those  insults  which  they  had  long  sustained  with 
impunity.    As  the  discontent  was  general,  the  insurgents  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  they  approached  the  capital.     The 
flame  soon  propagated  itself  into  Kent,  Herefordshire,  Surrey, 
Suflblk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln.     6.  They  were 
found  to  amount  to  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  by  the  time 
they  were  arrived  at  Blackheath.    At  the  head  of  one  party  of 
these  was  Wat  Tyler,  who  led  his  men  into  Smithfield,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  king,  who  invited  him  to  a  conference, 
under  a  pretence  of  hearing  and  redressing  his  grievances. 
Tyler,  ordering  his  companions  to  retire  till  he  should  give  them 
a  signal,  boldly  ventured  to  meet  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his 
retinue,  and  accordingly  began  the  conference.     7.  The  de- 
mands of  this  demagogue  are  censured  by  all  the  historians  of 
the  time,  as  insolent  and  extravagant ;  and  yet  nothing  can  be 
more  just  than  those  they  have  delivered  for  him.     He  required 
that  all  slaves  should  be  set  free,  and  all  commonages  should  be 
open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  and  that  a  general  pardon 
should  be  passed  for  the  late  outrages.    8.  Whilst  he  made 
these  demands,  he  now  and  then  lifted  up  his  sword  in  a  me- 
nacing manner ;  which  insolence  so  raised  the  indignation  of 
William  Walworth,  then  mayor  of  London,  attending  on  the 
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king,  that  without  coDsidering  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
hU  majesty,  he  stanned  Tyler  with  a  blow  of  his  mace,  while 
one  of  the  king's  knights  riding  up,  dispatched  him  with  his 
sword.  9.  The  mutineers,  seeing  their  leader  fall,  prepared 
themselves  to  take  revenge ;  and  their  bows  were  now  bent  for 
execution,  when  Richard,  though  not  yet  quite  sixteen  years  of 
age,  rode  up  to  the  rebels,  and  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
cried  out,  ''What,  my  people,  will  you  then  kill  your  king? 
Be  not  concerned  for  the  loss  of  your  leader;  I  myself  will  now 
be  your  general ;  follow  me  now  into  the  Geld,  and  you  shalJ 
have  whatever  you  desire."  The  awed  multitude  immediately 
desisted:  they  followed  the  king,  as  if  mechanically,  into  the 
field,  and  there  he  granted  them  the  same  charter  that  he  had 
before  given  to  their  companions,  but  which  he  soon  afterwards 
revoked  in  parliament'. 

10.  Hitherto  the  king  had  acted  under  the  control  of  the 
regency,  who  did  all  they  could  devise  to  abridge  his  power. 
However,  in  an  extraordinary  council  of  the  nobility,  assembled 
after  Easter,  he,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  desired  to 
know  his  age ;  and  being  told  that  he  was  turned  of  two-and- 
twenty,  he  alleged  that  it  was  time  then  for  him  to  govern 
without  help ;  and  that  there  was  no  reason  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  those  rights  which  the  meanest  of  his  subjects 
enjoyed. 

11.  Being  thus  set  at  liberty  to  conduct  the  business  of  go- 

1  Gower,  the  poet,  wrote  some  Latin  Yerses  on  this  rebellion,  part  of  which  are 
here  inserted,  as  a  specimen  of  the  literature  of  this  reign ;  nor  will  they  be  lees 
acceptable,  we  trust,  from  the  ludicroas  effect  produced  by  putting  English  nick- 
names into  a  Latin  dress : 

"  Watte  vocat  cui  Thoma  venit,  neque  Symmb  retardat, 

Batque,  Gibbe  simul,  Hyub  venire  subent. 
CoLLB  fiirit,  quem  Bobbb  junit,  nocumenta  parantes, 

Cum  quibus  ad  damnum  Wills  coire  Yolat. 
Grigoe  rapit,  dum  Davib  strepit,  comes  est  quibus  Hobbb, 

Lark IX  et  in  medio  non  minor  esse  putat. 
HUDDB  ferit,  quem  Juddb  terit,  dum  Tibbb  juvatur, 

Jackb  domosque  viros  vellit,  en  ense  necat,"  &c. 

Which  are  thuB  humor&uilp  iratuiaied  5y  Abi drbws. 
Wat  cries,  Tom  flies,  nor  Symuic  stays  aside ; 

And  Batt  and  Gibb,  and  Hykb,  they  summon  loud, 
CoDLiN  and  Bob  combustibles  provide, 

While  Will  the  mischief  forwards  in  the  crowd. 
Grbo  hawls,  Hob  bawls,  and  Davy  joins  the  cry, 

With  Lary,  not  the  least  among  the  throng ; 
HoDOE  drubs,  Jude  scrubs,  while  Tib  stands  grinning  by. 

And  Jack  with  sword  and  fire-brand  madly  strides  along. 
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vernmeDi  at  discretion,  it  quickly  appeared  that  he  wanted  thode 
arts  that  are  usually  found  to  procure  a  lasting  respect ;  he  was 
fond  of  luxurious  pleasures  and  idle  ostentation ;  he  admitted  the 
meanest  ranks  to  his  familiarity ;  and  his  conversation  was  not 
adapted  to  impress  them  with  a  reverence  for  his  morals  or 
abilities.  12.  The  cruelty  shown  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who,  upon  slight  suspicions,  was  sent  to  confinement  in  Calais, 
and  there  murdered  in  prison,  with  some  other  acts  equally 
arbitrary,  did  not  fail  to  increase  those  animosities  which  had 
already  taken  deep  root  in  the  kingdom.  The  aggrandizement 
of  some  new  favourites  contributed  still  more  to  make  the  king 
odious;  but  though  he  seemed  resolved,  by  all  his  actions,  to 
set  his  subjects  against  him,  it  was  accident  that  gave  occasion 
for  his  overthrow.  13.  The  duke  of  Hereford  appeared  in  par- 
liament, and  accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  having  spoken  s^<^ 
turns  words  against  his  majesty  in  a  private  conversation. 
Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  gave  Hereford  the  lie,  and  oflered 
to  preve  his  innocence  by  single  combat.  As  proofs  were 
wanting  for  legal  trial,  the  lords  readily  acquiesced  in  that  mode 
of  determination;  the  time  and  place  were  appointed,  and  the 
whole  nation  waited  with  anxious  suspense  for  the  event.  14.  At 
length  the  day  arrived  on  which  the  duel  was  to  be  fought;  and 
the  champions  having  just  began  their  career,  the  king  stopped 
the  combat,  and  ordered  both  the  combatants  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. The  duke  of  Norfolk  he  banished  for  life,  but  the  duke 
of  Hereford  only  for  ten  years.  Thus  the  one  was  condemned 
to  exile  without  being  charged  with  any  offence,  and  the  other 
without  being  convicted  of  any  crime.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despondence  at  the  judgment 
awarded  against  him :  he  retired  to  Venice,  where  in  a  little  time 
after,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  15.  Hereford's  behaviour  on 
this  occasion  was  resigned  and  submissive,  which  so  pleased  the 
king,  that  he  consented  to  shorten  the  date  of  his  banishment 
four  years;  and  he  also  granted  him  letters-patent,  ensuring 
him  the  enjoyment  of  any  inheritance  which  should  fall  to  him 
during  his  absence ;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  great 
duke  of  Lancaster,  which  happened  shortly  after,  Richard  re- 
voked those  letters,  and  retained  the  possession  of  the  Lancaster 
estate  to  himself.    A.D.  1388. 

Questions  for  Es«imination. 
1   At  vibat  age  and  under  what  circumstances  did  Richard  come  to  the  throne  ? 
In  whose  hands  was  the  government  vested? 
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3»  Who  WM  the  first  person  that  excited  the  people  to  arms  ? 

5,  6.  What  disorders  were  committed  by  the  rebels ?  aod  who  was  their  leader? 

7.  What  coDditioDS  were  requested  from  the  king  by  Wat  Tyler? 

8.  By  whom  was  Wat  Tyler  slain? 

9.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  ? 

10.  Did  the  subsef^uent  conduct  of  the  king  serve  to  make  him  respected  by  his 
subjects? 

13.  What  gave  occasion  to  his  overthrow  ? 

14.  With  what  severity  did  the  king  treat  Norfolk  and  Hereford? 


SECTION  H. 

^  Thus  when  you  see  this  land  by  faction  tost, 
Her  nobles  slain,  her  laws,  her  freedom  lost ; 
l^t  this  reflection  from  the  action  flow, 
We  ne'er  from  foreign  foes  can  ruin  know : 
Oh !  let  us  then  intestine  disconl  shun. 
We  ne'er  can  be  but  by  ourselves  undone." — Savage, 

10.  Wgnni,  a.  notorioas.  l        tUi  Instance  it  !■  nsed  flffurativelT^  antf 

19.  Del'offed,  part,  drowned,  overflowed ;  (in- 1        sisnifles  that  much  blood  was  spilt.) 

1.  (A.D  1398.)  SvGH  complicated  injuries  served  to  inflame 
the  reflentment  of  Hereford  against  the  king ;  and  although  he 
had  hitherto  concealed  it,  he  now  set  no  bounds  to  his  indigna- 
tion»  but  even  conceived  a  desire  of  dethroning  a  person  who 
had  shown  himself  so  unworthy  of  power.  Indeed,  no  man 
could  be  better  qualified  for  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  than 
the  earl  of  Hereford;  he  was  cool,  cautious,  discerning,  and 
resolute.  2.  He  had  served  with  distinction  against  the  in*- 
fidels  of  Lithuania;  and  he  had  thus  joined  to  his  other  merits 
those  of  piety  and  valour.  He  was  stimulated  by  private  in- 
juries, and  had  alliance  and  fortune  sufficient  to  give  weight 
to  bis  measures.  He  only  waited  the  absence  of  the  king  from 
England  to  put  his  schemes  into  execution;  and  Richard's 
going  over  into  Ireland,  to  quell  an  insurrection,  there,  was  the 
opportunity  he  had  long  looked  for. 

3.  Accordingly  he  instantly  embarked  atNantz,  with  a  re- 
tinue of  sixty  persons,  in  three  small  vessels,  and  landed  at 
Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  long  been  a  malcontent,  together  with  Henry  Percy,  his 
son,  who,  from  his  ardent  valour,  was  surnamed  Hotspur, 
immediately  joined  Hereford  with  their  forces.  After  this 
junction  the  concourse  of  people  coming  to  enlist  under  his 
banner  was  so  great,  that  in  a  few  days  his  army  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand  men. 

4.  While  these  things  were  transacting  in  England,  Richard 
continued  in  Ireland  in  perfect  security.    Contrary  winds, 
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Ibr  three  weeks  together,  prevented  his  receiving  any  news  of 
the  rebellioD  which  had  began  in  his  native  dominions ;  where- 
fore upon  hnding  at  Milford  Haven  with  a  body  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  he  saw  himself  in  a  dreadful  situation,  in  the 
midst  of  an  enraged  people,  without  any  friend  on  whom  to 
rely;  and  forsaken  by  those  who,  in  the  sunshine  of  his  power, 
had  only  contributed  to  fan  his  follies.  5.  His  little  army 
gradually  began  to  desert  him,  till  at  last  he  found  that  he 
had  not  above  six  thousand  men  who  followed  his  standard. 
Thus  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  or  where  to  turn,  he  saw  no 
other  hope  of  safety  but  to  throw  himself  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  enemy,  and  to  gain  from  pity  what  he  could  not 
obtain  by  arms.  He  therefore  sent  ^Hereford  word  that  he 
was  ready  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  he  thought  proper  to 
prescribe,  and  that  he  earnestly  desired  a  conference.  6.  For 
this  purpose  the  earl  appointed  him  to  meet  at  a  castle  within 
about  ten  miles  of  Chester,  where  he  came  next  day  with  his 
army.  Richard,  who  the  day  before  had  been  brought  thither 
by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  descrying  his  rival's  approach 
from  the  walls,  went  down  to  receive  him ;  while  Hereford, 
after  some  ceremony,  entered  the  castle  in  complete  armour, 
only  his  head  was  bare,  in  compliment  to  the  fallen  king.  7. 
Richard  received  him  with  that  open  air  for  which  he  had 
been  remarkable,  and  kindly  bade  him  welcome.  ^*  My  lord 
king,"  returned  the  earl,  with  a  cool  respectful  bow,  ^'  I  am 
come  sooner  than  you  appointed,  because  your  people  say,  that 
for  one-and-twenty  years  you  have  governed  with  rigour  and 
indiscretion.  They  are  very  ill  satisfied  with  your  conduct; 
J^ut  if  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to  govern  them  better  for 
the  time  to  come.*' — To  this  declaration  the  king  made  no 
other  answer  but,  '^  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleases  you,  it  pleases 
us  likewise." 

8.  But  Hereford's  haughty  answer  was  not  the  only  morti- 
fication the  unfortunate  Richard  was  to  endure.  After  a  short 
conversation  with  some  of  the  king's  attendants,  Hereford  or- 
dered the  king's  horses  to  be  brought  out  of  the  stable;  and 
two  wretched  animals  being  produced,  Richard  was  placed 
upon  one,  and  his  favourite,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  on  the 
other.  9.  In  this  mean  equipage  they  rode  to  Chester ;  and 
were  conveyed  to  the  castle  with  a  great  noise  of  trumpets, 
and  through  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  who  were  no  way 
moved  at  the  sight.    In  this  manner  he  was  led  triumphanMy 
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aloDg  from  town  to  town,  amidst  multitudes,  who  seofled  at 
him,  and  extolled  his  riyal.  **  Long  live  the  good  duke  of 
Lancaster,  our  delirerer  I"  was  the  general  cry;  but  as  for 
the  king,  to  use  the  pathetic  words  of  the  poet,  *'  None  cried, 
God  bless  him  I"  10.  Thus,  after  repeated  indignities,  he  was 
confined  a  close  prisoned  in  the  Tower,  there,  if  possible,  to 
undergo  a  still  greater  variety  of  liludied  insolence  and  Jla^ 
grant  contempt.  The  wretched  monarch,  humbled  lo  this 
manner,  began^  to  lose  the  pride  of  a  king  with  the  splendours 
of  royalty,  and  his  spirit  sunk  to  his  circumstances.  There 
was  no  great  difficulty,  therefore,  in  inducing  htm  to  sign  a 
deed,  by  which  he  renounced  his  crown,  as  being  unqualified 
for  governing  the  kingdom,  11.  Upon  this  resignation  Here- 
lord  founded  his  pribcipal  claim :  but^  willing  to  fortify  hia 
pretensions  with  every  appearance  of  justice,  he  called  a  pio*- 
ttament,  which  was  readily  brought  to  approve  and  confirm 
his  claim.  A  frivolous  charge,  of  Uiirty-^tbree  articled,  was 
drawn  up,  and  found  valid  against  the  king;  upon  "which  be 
was  solemnly  deposed,  and  the  earl  of  Hereford  elected  in'  his 
stead  by  the  title  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  12.-  Thus:  began  the 
contest  between  the  houses>of  York  and  Lancaster;  which,  for 
several  years  after,  deluged  the  kingdom*  with  blood ;  and  yet, 
in  the  end,  contributed  to  settle  and  confirm  the  constitutfon. 
Id.  When  Richard  was  deposed,  the  earl  of  Northumbei^ 
land  made  a  motion  in;  the  bouse  of  peers,  demanding  the  advice 
of  parliament  with  regard  to  the  future  treatment  of  the  d^^ 
posed  king.  To  this  they  replied,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
in  some  secure  place,  where  his  friends  and  partisans  should 
not  bo  able  to  find  him.  This  was  accordingly  put  in  practice ; 
but  while  he  still  continued -alive,  the  usurper  could  notndmain 
in  safety.— Indeed,  some  conspiracies  and  commotions  Which 
followed  soon  after,  induced  Henry  to  wish  for  Richard's 
death ;  in  consequence  of  which,  one  of  those  assassins  that 
are  found  in  every  court,  ready  to  commit  the  most  horrid 
crimes  for  reward,  went  down  to  the  place  of  this  unfortunate 
monarches  confinement,  in  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  and,  with 
eight  of  his  followers,  rushed  into  his  apartments.  14.  The 
king,  concluding  their  design  was  to  take  away  his  life,  resolved 
not  to  fall  unrevenged,  but  to  sell  it  as  dearly  as  he  could; 
wherefore,  wresting  a  pole-axe  from  one  of  the  murderers,  he 
soon  laid  four  of  their  number  dead  at  his  feet.  Rut  he  was  at 
length  overpowered,  and  struck  dead  by  the  blow  of  a  pole-axe; 
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although  some  assert  that  he  was  starved  in  prison.  15.  Thus 
died  the  unfortunate  Richard,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  Though  his  conduct 
was  blameable,  yet  the  punishment  he  suffered  was  greater 
than  his  offences ;  and  in  the  end  his  sufferings  made  more  con- 
verts to  his  family  and  cause  than  ever  his  most  meritorious 
actions  could  have  procured  them.  He  left  no  posterity,  either 
legitimate  or  otherwise. 

QuetiioHsfor  lisitmmatian. 

1.  By  whom  was  the  king  opposed  ? 

3.  By  whom  was  Hereford  joined  on  his  arrival  in  England  ? 

4.  In  what  manner  did  the  king  conduct  himself? 

6.  Can  you  mention  the  indignities  the  king  afterwards  suffered  ? 

7.  How  did  Richard  receive  the  earl  of  Hereford  ?  and  what  passed  at  the  in- 

tenriew  between  them  ? 

8.  9.  To  what  other  mortifications  was  the  king  obliged  to  submit  ? 

10.  What  circumstances  preceded  his  resignation  of  the  crown  ? 

11.  By  whom  was  he  succeeded? 

12.  What  dreadful  contest  now  commenced  ? 

13.  After  Richard  was  deposed,  in  what  manner  was  he  treated? 

14.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  murder  of  Richard. 

15.  Describe  his  character. 


Gregory  XI.   .    . 

Urban  VI. 

Boniface  IX.  .    .    .  1389 

Emperors  of  the  East, 

John  VI 1356 

Emmanuel  II..    .    .  1391 

Emperors  of  the  West. 

Chariet  IV.    .    .    .  1347 
Winceslaus.    .     .    .  1378 
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Margaret.   .     . 

Queen  qf  Sweden. 

Margaret  held  Swe- 
den with  Denmark, 

Kings  of  Scotland. 


Robert  H 1370 

Robert  III.     ...  1390 


William  Courtney,  Thomas  Arundel, 
archbishops  of  Canterbury.  William  Wal- 
worth, lord  mayor  of  London.  Roger 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  grandson  to  Cla- 
rence, heir  apparent.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke 
Vere,  duke  of  Ireland.  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  founder  of 
Winchester  College,  and  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford. 
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ii- 


l}f  avcn  knows  by  what  hye-palhs  and  crooked  waya  • 

I  met  this  crown ;  and  1  myself  know  well 

How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head." — Shaksptare. 


OavBt'let,  «.  ao  Iron  flore.  vaed  for  de- 
feace,  and  thrown  down  to  ckal- 
leage. 


S.  Iifc'iome.  a.  vnpleaiaBt,  eontrary  to  onet 

inclination.  ^    ^ 

A.  Recrimina'tion, «.  the  act  of  retnming  an 

aocoaation  on  another. 


1.  (A.D.  1399.)  Henbt  0oon  found  that  the  throne  of  an 
usurper  is  but  a  bed  of  thorns.  Such  violent  animosities  broke 
out  among  the  barons  in  the  first  session  of  this  parliament, 
that  forty  challenges  were  given  and  received,  and  forty  gaun^ 
lets  were  thrown  down  as  pledges  of  the  sincerity  of  their  re- 
sentment. But  though  these  commotions  were  seemingly 
suppressed  by  his  moderation  for  that  time,  yet  one  conspiracy 
broke  out  after  another,  and  were  detected  in  the  formation, 
or  actually  punished  in  the  field. 

2.  That  formed  against  him  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
was  the  most  formidable.  It  was  in  a  skirmish  between  the 
Scols  and  English  that  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  with  many 
of  the  Scots  nobility,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  earl  of  Noi^ 
thumberland,  and  carried  to  Alnwick  castle.    When  Henry 
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received  intelligeDce  of  this  victory,  he  sent  the  earl  orders 
not  to  ransom  his  prisoners,  as  he  intended  to  detain  them,  in 
order  to  increase  his  demands  in  making  peace  with  Scotland. 
3.  This  message  was  highly  resented  by  the  earl  of  Nor  thumber- 
knd,  who,  by  the  laws  of  war  that  prevailed  in  that  age,  had  a 
right  to  the  ransom  of  all  such  as  he  had  taken  in  battle.  The 
command  was  still  more  irksome^  as  he  considered  the  king  his 
debtor,  both  for  his  security  and  his  crown.— Accordingly, 
stung  with  this  supposed  injury,  he  resolved  to  overturn  a 
throne  which  he  had  the  chief  hand  in  establishing. 

4.  A  scheme  was  laid,  in  which  the  Scots  and  Welsh  were 
to  unite  their  forces,  and  to  assist  Northumberland  in  elevating 
Mortimer,  as  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.  When 
all  things  were  prepared  for  the  intended  insurrection,  the  earl 
had  the  mortificaUon  to  find  himself  unable  to  lead  on  the 
troops,  being  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  at  Berwick.  But  the 
want  of  his  presence  was  well  supplied  by  his  son,  Henry 
Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  who  took  the  command  of  the 
troops,  and  marched  them  towards  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to 
join  his  forces  with  those  of  Glendower,  a  Welsh  chieftain, 
who  some  time  before  had  been  exchanged  from  prison, 
and  had  now  advanced  with  his  forces  as  far  as  Shropshire. 
5.  Upon  the  junction  of  these  two  armies,  they  published  a 
manifesto,  which  aggravated  their  real  grievances,  and  in- 
vented more.  In  the  mean  time,  Henry,  who  had  received  no 
intelligence  of  their  designs,  was  at  first  greatly  surprised  at 
the  news  of  this  rebellion.  But  fortune  seemed  to  befriend  him 
on  this  occasion ;  he  had  a  small  army  in  readiness,  which  he 
had  levied  for  an  intended  war  against  the  Scots,  and  knowing 
the  importance  of  despatch  against  such  active  enemies,  he 
instantly  hurried  down  to  Shrewsbury,  that  he  might  give  the 
rebels  battle. 

6,  Upon  the  approach  of  the  two  armies,  both  sides  seemed 
willing  to  give  a  colour  to  their  cause,  by  showing  a  desire  of 
reconciliation :  but,  when  they  came  to  open  their  mutual  de- 
mands, the  treaty  was  turned  into  abuse  and  recrvmmation. 
On  one  side  was  objected  rebellion  and  ingratitude ;  on  the 
other,  tyranny  and  usurpation .  1.  The  two  armies  were  pretty 
nearly  equal,  each  consisting  of  about  twelve  thousand  men ; 
the  animosity  on  both  sides  was  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
and  no  prudence  nor  military  skill  could  determine  on  which 
side  the  victory  might  incline;  accordingly  a  very  bloody  en-* 
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gagemeot  ensued,  id  which  the  geoerals  oq  both  sides  exerted 
themselves  with  great  bravery.  Henry  was  seen  every  where 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight;  while  his  valiant  son,  who  was 
afterwards  the  renowned  conqueror  of  France,  fought  by  his 
side;  and,  though  wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  still  kept 
the  field,  and  performed  astonishing  acts  of  valour.  8.  On  the 
other  side,  the  daring  Hotspur  supported  that  renown  which 
ho  had  acquired  in  so  many  bloody  engagements,  and  every 
where  sought  out  the  king  as  a  noble  object  of  indignation.  At 
last,  however,  his  death,  from  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the 
victory;  and  the  fortune  of  Henry  once  more  prevailed.  On 
that  bloody  day,  it  is  said,  that  no  less  than  two  thousand  three 
hundred  gentlemen  were  slain,  and  about  six  thousand  private 
men,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  of  Hotspur's  army. 

0.  While  this  furious  transaction  was  going  forward,  Nor- 
thumberland, who  was  lately  recovered  from  his  indisposition, 
was  advancing  with  a  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
malcontents,  and  take  upon  him  the  command ;  but  hearing 
by  the  way  of  his  son's  and  brother's  misfortune,  he  dismissed 
his  troops,  not  daring  to  keep  the  field  with  so  small  a  force, 
before  an  army  superior  in  number,  and  flushed  with  recent 
victory.  10.  The  earl,  therefore,  for  a  while,  attempted  to 
find  safety  by  flight;  but  at  last,  being  pressed  by  his  pursuers, 
and  finding  himself  totally  without  resource,  he  chose  rather 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy  than  lead  a  precarious 
and  indigent  life  in  exile.  Upon  his  appearing  before  Henry 
at  York,  he  pretended  that  his  sole  intention  in  arming  was  to 
mediate  between  the  two  parties;  and  this,  though  but  a  very 
weak  apology,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  king.  Northumberland, 
therefore,  received  a  pardon ;  Henry  probably  thinking  that 
he  was  sufllciently  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  army,  and  the 
death  of  his  favourite  son. 

11.  By  these  means  Henry  seemed  to  surmount  all  his 
troubles ;  and  the  calm  which  was  thus  produced  was  employed 
by  him  in  endeavours  to  acquire  popularity,  which  he  had  lost 
by  the  severities  exercised  during  the  preceding  part  of  his  reign. 
For  that  reason,  he  often  permitted  the  House  of  Commons  to 
assume  powers  which  had  not  been  usually  exercised  by  their 
predecessors.  A.D.  1407.  12.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign, 
when  they  voted  him  the  supplies,  they  appointed  treasurers 
of  their  own,  to  see  the  money  disbursed  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended; and  required  them  to  deliver  in  their  accounts  to  the 
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house.  They  proposed  thirty  very  important  articles  for  the 
government  of  the  king's  household ;  and,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
served their  privileges  and  freedom  more  entire  during  his 
reign  than  in  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  13.  But  while 
the  king  thus  laboured,  not  without  success,  to  retrieve  the 
reputation  he  had  lost,  his  son  Henry,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
seemed  equally  bent  on  incurring  the  public  aversion.  Hebe- 
came  notorious  for  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  ever  chose  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  set  of  wretches,  who  took  pride  in  commit- 
ting the  most  illegal  acts,  with  the  prince  at  their  head. 
14.  The  king  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  this  degeneracy  in 
his  eldest  son,  who  seemed  entirely  forgetful  of  his  station, 
although  he  had  already  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  his  valo- 
rous conduct  and  generosity.  Such  were  the  excesses  into  which 
he  ran,  that  one  of  his  dissolute  companions  having  been  brought 
to  trial  before  Sir  William  Gascoigne, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  for  some 
misdemeanour,  the  prince  was  so  exas- 
perated at  the  issue  of  the  trial,  that  he 
struck  the  judge  in  open  court.  15.  The 
venerable  magistrate,  who  knew  the  re- 
verence that  was  due  to  his  station,  be- 
haved with  a  dignity  that  became  his  a/| 
office,  and  immediately  ordered  the  prince 
to  be  committed  to  prison.  When  this 
transaction  was  reported  to  the  king,  who  ^'"^  ^'^^'""^  Gascoigne. 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  mankind,  he  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing in  a  transport.  **  Happy  is  the  king  that  has  a  magistrate 
endowed  with  courage  to  execute  the  laws  upon  such  an  of- 
fender :  still  more  happy  in  having  a  son  willing  to  submit  to 
such  a  chastisement  1''  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  first  great 
instances  we  read  in  the  English  history  of  a  magistrate  doing 
justice  in  opposition  to  power ;  since,  upon  many  former  occa- 
sions, we  find  the  judges  only  ministers  of  royal  caprice. 

16.  Henry,  whose  health  had  for  some  time  been  declining, 
did  not  long  outlive  this  transaction.  He  was  subject  to  fits, 
which  bereaved  him  for  the  time  of  his  senses ;  and  which  at 
last  brought  on  his  death  at  Westminster,  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

QuettioMs/or  Examination. 

1.  In  what  situation  did  Henrj  find  himself  on  ascending  the  throne? 

2.  Who  was  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  Henry  ? 
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4.  For  what  purpose  were  the  Scots  and  Welsh  to  unite  their  forces  ? 

7.  Relate  the  yalorous  conduct  of  the  king  and  prince. 

a  What  was  the  &te  of  Hotspur  ? 
10.  What  became  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  ? 

13.  What  at  this  time  were  the  powers  assumed  by  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
13.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Wales  ? 
16.  For  what  offence  did  the  chief  justice  imprison  him? 

What  did  the  king  exclaim  when  he  heard  of  the  prince's  committal  ? 
16.  What  caused  the  death  of  the  king  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 
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Emperors  cf  the  Weei. 
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Winceslnus.  .  .  1378 
Robert  le  Pet.  .  .  1400 
Sigismund.    .    .     .     1410 

King  qf  France. 

Charles  VI.  ...     1380 

King  of  Portugal. 

John  1 1385 


King  and  Queen  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden, 


Margaret. 
Eric  XIII. 
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1386 
1411 


King  of  Scotland. 
Robert  lU.    ...    1390 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Edward  Mortimer.  Henry  Percy, 
sumamed  Hotspur.  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne.    Sir  Robert  Knowles.   Sir  RkbMd 

Whitticgton,  lord  Mayor  of  London.   John  Gower,  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Chaucer  is  generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  English  Poetry.  He  died  A,D.  1400. 
His  works  show  him  to  haTe  been  a  sound  scholar,  a  pleasant  wit,  a  grave  pbi- 
losopher,  and  a  devout  Christian. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

HENRY  V. 


Born 
1388. 


Died 


ReliaMd 


**  Now  terror  seemed  to  make  the  field  its  owo. 
The  wounded  horses  nei^h,  the  dyiof^  Rroao ; 
A  furions  noise  the  dashing  armour  vields, 
And  arrows  tinkle  on  the  hollow  shields ; 
Death  mows  down  Gallia's  ranks ;  they  fight  in  vain ; 
And  soon  are  numbered  with  the  bleeding  slain.** — Egerion, 


3.  ReifefU*  «•  jUie^  opinion ^of  priTsto  ,iaen 


dMerent  from 
chorcL. 
Snfihif  an,  $. 
Jecttotaei 


of  the  estabUihed 


STchbiahops. 


15.  Dtn'phin.  §.  s  title  givtn  to  the  eldest  son 
nrthekinffoflFnnceu.  He  it  so  called 
from  the  protince  c 

10  ImbecintT. «.  t 
mind. 


from  the  protince  of  DsophiiiA. 
~"    "" weaknen,fbeNMieMofbody 


1.  (A.D.  1418.)  The  first  steps  taken  bjtheyoaog  king 
confirmed  all  those  prepossessions  entertained  in  his  foyour. 
He  called  together  his  former  abandoned  companions ;  acquaint- 
ed them  with  his  intended  reformation ;  exhorted  them  to  fol- 
low his  example;  and  thus  dismissed  them  from  his  presence, 
allowing  them  a  competency  to  subsist  upon  till  he  saw  them 
worthy  of  further  promotion.  2.  The  faithful  ministers  of  his 
father  at  first  began  to  tremble  for  their  former  justice  in  the 
administration  of  their  duty ;  but  he  soon  eased  them  of  their 
fears,  by  taking  them  into  bis  friendship  and  confidence.    Sir 
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William  GascoigDe,  who  thought  himself  the  most  obnoxious, 
met  with  praise  instead  of  reproaches,  and  was  exhorted  to  per- 
severe in  the  same  rigorous  and  impartial  execution  of  justice. 

3.  About  this  time  the  heresy  of  Wicklifle^  or  Lollardism, 
as  it  was  called,  began  to  spread  every  day  more  and  more ; 
while  it  received  a  new  lustre  from  the  protection  and  preach- 
ing of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron  of  Cobham,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  king's  domestics,  and  stood  high  in  his  favour.  The 
primate,  however,  indicted  this  nobleman,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  suffraganBy  condemned  him  as  a  heretic  to  be 
burnt  alive.  4.  Cobham,*  however,  escaped  from  the  Tower, 
in  which  he  was  confined,  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  his  ex- 
ecution ;  after  having  been  some  time  concealed  in  the  coun- 
try, he  privately  went  up  to  London,  to  take  a  signal  revenge 
on  his  enemies.  But  the  king,  apprised  of  his  intentions, 
ordered  that  the  city  gates  should  be  shut ;  and  coming  by 
night  with  his  guards  into  St.  Giles' s-fields,  seized  such  ot  the 
conspirators  as  appeared,  and  afterwards  laid  hold  of  several 
parties,  that  were  hastening  to  the  appointed  place.  5.  Some 
of  these  were  executed,  but  the  greater  number  pardoned. 
Cobham  himself  found  means  of  escaping  for  that  time,  but  he 
was  taken  about  four  years  after;  and  never  did  the  cruelty  of 
man  invent,  or  crimes  drawdown,  such  torment  as  he  was  made 
to  endure.  He  was  hung  up  with  a  chain  by  the  middle,  and  thus, 
at  a  slow  fire,  burned,  or  rather  roasted,  alive.  [Seepage  132.) 

6.  Henry,  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  from  such  hideous 
scenes,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which 

1  John  Wickliffe,  a  celebrated  Eog- 
tish  divine,  was  the  fiither  of  the  re- 
formation of  the  English  church  from 
[»operj.  He  first  opposed  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  and,  being  cited  to 
appear  before  the  bishop  of  London, 
it  caused  great  tumult.  His  tenets 
were  solemnly  condemned  in  an  assem- 
bly held  at  Oxford ;  he,  however,  es- 
caped the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and 
died  peaceably  at  Lutterworth,  in 
1384. 

His  death  took  place  in  his  chair, 
which  is  preserved  at  Lutterworth, 
and  of  which  the  annexed  engraving  is 
a  correct  repn 
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France  was  at  that  time  engaged ;  and  assembling  a  great  fleet 
and  army  at  Southampton,  landed  at  Harfleur,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  twenty-four  thou- 
sand foot,  mostly  archers.  But  although  the  enemy  made  but 
feeble  resistance,  yet  the  climate  seemed  to  fight  against  the 
English,  a  contagious  dysentry  carrying  off  three  parts  of 
Henry's  army.  7.  The  English  monarch,  when  it  was  too 
Jate»  began  to  repent  of  his  rash  inroad  into  a  country  where 
disease  and  a  powerful  army  e^ery  where  threatened  destruc- 
tion ;  he,  therefore,  began  to  think  of  retiring  to  Calais.  The 
enemy,  however,  resolved  to  intercept  his  retreat;  and,  after 
he  had  passed  the  small  river  of  Tertois,  at  Blangi,  he  was 
surprised  to  observe,  from  the  heights,  the  whole  French  army 
drawn  up  in  the  plains  of  Agincourt^,  and  so  posted,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  on  his  march  without  com- 
ing to  an  engagement.  8.  No  situation  could  be  more  un- 
favourable than  that  in  which  he  found  himself.  His  army 
was  wasted  with  disease;  the  soldiers'  spirits  were  worn  down 
with  fatigue,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  discouraged  by  their 
retreat.  Their  whole  body  amounted  to  but  nine  thousand 
men ;  and  these  were  to  sustain  the  shock  of  an  army  nearly 
ten  times  their  number,  headed  by  expert  generals,  and  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  provisions.  But  the  leaders  of  the  English 
army  shared  the  dauntless  spirit  of  their  monarch.  When 
David  Gam,  a  Welsh  captain,  was  sent  to  discover  the  number 
of  the  French  army,  he  reported  to  Henry,  "My  liege,  there 
are  enough  to  be  killed,  enough  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and 
en  ;  :'  ^  ^'  '  "^\  '}  '  ^.  As  the  enemy  were  so  much  su- 
perior, he  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground  between  two 
woods,  which  guarded  each  flank ;  and  he  patiently  expected  in 
that  position  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  constable  of  France 
was  at  the  head  of  one  army ;  and  Henry  himself,  with  Edward, 
duke  of  York,  commanded  the  other.  10.  For  a  time  both 
armies,  as  if  afraid  to  begin,  kept  silently  gazing  at  each  other, 
neither  willing  to  break  their  ranks  by  making  the  onset ; 
which  Henry  perceiving,  with  a  cheerful  countenance  cried 
oat,  "  My  friends,  since  they  will  not  begin,  it  is  ours  to  set  the 
example;  come  on,  and  the  blessed  Trinity  be  our  protection  I" 
Upon  this  the  whole  army  set  forward  with  a  shout,  while  the 
French  still  waited  their  approach  with  intrepidity.     11.  The 

'    '  Af  inoourt  is  a  Tillage  in  the  province  of  Artois,  formerly  part  of  the  French 
Nelheriands. 
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Eoglish  archers,  who  had  long  been  famous  for  their  great 
skill,  first  let  fly  a.  shower  of  arrows  three  feet  long,  which 
did  great  execution.  The  French  cavalry  advancing  to  repel 
these,  two  hundred  bowmen,  who  lay  till  then  concealed,  ris- 
ing on  a  sudden,  let  fly  among  them,  and  produced  such  a 
confusion,  that  the  archers  threw  by  their  arrows,  and,  rush- 
ing in,  fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand.  The  French  at  first  re- 
pulsed the  assailants,  who  were  enfeebled  by  disease ;  but  they 
soon  made  up  the  defect  by  their  valour ;  and  resolving  to 
conquer  or  die,  burst  in  upon  the  enemy  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  the  French  were  soon  obliged  to  give  way. 

12.  They  were  overthrown  in  every  part  of  the  field ;  their 
numbers,  being  crowded  into  a  very  narrow  space,  were  inca- 
pable of  either  flying  or  making  any  resistance;  so  that  they 
covered  the  ground  with  heaps  of  sl^in.  After  all  appearance 
of  opposition  was  over,  there  was  heard  an  alarm  from  behind, 
which  proceeded  from  a  number  of  peaisants,  who  had  fallen 
on  the  English  baggage,  and  were  putting  those  who  guarded 
it  to  the  sword.  13.  Henry,  now  seeing  the  enemy  on  all  sides 
of  him,  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  from  his  prisoners, 
the  num^ber  of  whom  exceeded  even  that  of  his  army.  He 
thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  issue  general  orders  for  put- 
ting them  to  death  ;  but,  6rt  a.  discovery  of  the  certainty  of  his 
victory,  he  stopped  the  slaughter,  and  was  stHI  able  to  $Biye  a 
great  number.  14.  This  severity  tarnished  the  glory  which 
his  victory  would  otherwise  have  acquired ;  iHit  all  the  heroism 
of  thatage  is  tinctured  with  barbarity.  In  this  battle  the  French 
lost  ten  thousand  men,  and  fourteen  thousand  prisoners;  the 
English  only  forty  men  hi  all'. 

15.  France  was  at  that  time  {A.,D.  1417)  in  a  wretched 
situation ;  the  whole  kingdom  appeared  as  one  vast  theatre 
of  crimes,  murders,  injustice  and  devastation.  The  duke 
of  Orleans  was  assassinated  .by  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in. his  Kim,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  the 
datsphin, 

16»  A  state  of  imbecUUyy  into  which  Charles  had  fallen,  made 
him  passive  in  every  transaction,  and  Henry,  at  last,  by  con- 
quests and  negotiation,  caused  himself  to  be  elected  heir  to  the 

3  The  dake  of  Vork  and  earl  of  Suffolk  were  among  the  few  who  fell  in  this 
batUe  on  the  side  of  the  English.  Also  three  valiant  Welshmen,  named  Davy^ 
Gam,  Roger  Vaughan,  and  Walker  Lloyd,  who  had  rescued  the  king,  and  werc^ 
afterwards  knighted  by  him  as  they  hiy  bleeding  to  death.— iKfoiu/rr/el. 
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crown.  The  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  were,  that  Henry 
should  espouse  the  princess  Catherine,  daughter  to  the  king  of 
France;  that  king  Charles  should  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity 
for  life,  but  that  Henry  should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  should  be  entrusted  with  the  present  administration  of 
the  government;  that  France  and  England  should  for  ever  be 
united  under  one  king,  but  should  still  retain  their  respective 
Jaws  and  privileges. 

17.  In  consequence  of  this,  while  Henry  was  every  where 
victorious,  he  Gxed  his  residence  at  Paris ;  and  while  Charles 
had  but  a  small  court,  he  was  attended  with  a  very  magnifi- 
cent one.  (A.D.  1421.)  On  Whit  Sunday  the  two  kings  and 
their  two  queens,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  dined  together 
in  public;  Charles  receiving  apparent  homage,  but  Henry  com- 
manding with  absolute  authority*. 

18.  Henry,  at  that  time,  when  his  glory  had  nearly  reached 
its  summit,  and  both  crowns  were  just  devolved  upon  him, 
was  seized  with  a  fistula;  a  disorder  which,  from  the  unskil- 
fulness  of  the  physicians  of  that  time,  soon  became  mortal. 
He  expired  with  the  same  intrepidity  with  which  he  had 
lived,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his 
reign. 

Quesiiongfor  Examination. 

1.  What  were  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  young  king  ? 

3.  Wiial  remarkable  circumstaiiec  did  the  heresy  of  Wickliffe  produce? 

5.  What  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron  of  Cobham  ? 

6.  What  caused  Henry  to  assemble  an  army  in  France? 
What  waa  the  amount  of  his  army  ? 

7.  Where  did  the  enemy  attempt  to  intercept  his  retreat? 

8.  In  wliat  cyiiililioi.  Wn^  t'l'    English  army  ? 

9.  Who  commanded  the  respective  armies  ? 

10.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

14.  What  tarnished  the  glory  of  this  victory? 

15.  What  was  the  situation  of  France  ? 

16.  What  were  the  principal  articles  of  treaty  between  England  and  France? 
18.  What  was  the  age  of  Henry  at  his  death  ?  and  bow  long  did  he  reign? 

*  The  revenues  of  the  government  and  the  grante  of  parliament  were  so  bade- 
qnate  to  Henry's  expensive  armies  and  expeditions,  that  he  was  forced  to  pawn 
his  crown  to  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  for  a  large  sum .-  and  certain  jewels 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  ten  thousand  marks  :  he  was  also  obliged  to 
pledge  two  gold  chased  basons,  weighing  together  981b.  8  oi.,  to  two  canons  of 
St.  PauPs,  for  six  hundred  marks;  and  two  golden  shells  to  the  dean  of  Lincoln, 
for  one  hundred  more.  The  cost  of  his  army  was  great;  each  knight  received 
90f .  per  diem :  a  squire  10«.,  and  each  archer  6s.  Besides  which  he  had  a  costly 
band  of  music,  among  which  were  ten  clarions,  which  played  an  hour,  night  and 
aonuog,  before  his  ijeoL—B^rtrand  de  Molevilie,  etc. 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 
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John  XXIII.    .     .     1410 
Martin  V.     .     .     .     1417 

Emperor  of  the  East. 

Emanuel  II.  .     .    .     1394 


Emperor  of  the  West. 

k  D. 

Sigismuiid.   .      .     .     1410 

King  qf  France. 
Charles  VI.  .     .     .    1380 

King  qf  Portugal. 
John  1 1385 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


King  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

Eric  XIII.    .     .     .     1411 

King  of  Scotland. 

Robert  III.  .     .     .     1390 


Henry  Chichelcy,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  bishop  «^ 
Winchester,  younger  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  preceptor  to  Henry  tlie  Fifth  and 
Sixth.    Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 


Martyrdom  of  Lord  Cchham, 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HENRY  VI. 


Vmrn 
1131. 


Depowd 

Mar.  5.  1461. 

Died 

Aprilil, 

1471. 


Besanto 
Aiwittt'si. 


Rel«ned 
SBi  yean. 


SECTION  I. 
**  From  fields  obscure,  darts  forth  a  village  maid.*^— I>i6dm. 


,  's  femsle  mackiaii,  in  en- 


d»J!fJr  ^  ■*•*«»«.    A  neat  iet  of  chautreu. 

5  Can!^*u'A  f^^^^A*   w    .  L.   De'mon,  #.  an  eril  spirit. 

a.  i^fh-m-pie,  a.  from  head  tofoot  111.  Dor'mant,  a.  in  a  state  of  rest. 

1.  (A.D.  1422.)  The  duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complisfaed  princes  of  the  age,  and  equally  experienced  both  in 
the  calnnei  and  the  field,  was  appointed  by  parliament  protector 
of  England,  defender  of  the  church,  and  first  counsellor  to  the 
kiog  during  his  minority,  as  he  was  not  yet  a  year  old ;  and,  as 
France  was  the  great  object  that  engrossed  all  consideration, 
he  attempted  to  exert  the  efforts  of  the  nation  upon  the  Conti*- 
neni  with  all  his  vigour. 

2.  A  new  revolution  was  produced  in  that  kingdom,  by 
means  apparently  the  most  unlikely  to  be  attended  with  suo- 
cess.  In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near  Yaucouleurs,  on  the 
borders  of  Lorrain,  there  lived  a  country  girl,  about  twenty- 
aeven  years  of  age,  called  Joan  of  Arc.     This  girl  hid  been  a 
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flervant  at  a  small  inn,  and  in  that  humble  station  had  submitted 
to  those  hardy  employments  which  fit  the  body  for  the  fatigues 
of  war.  She  was  of  an  irreproachable  life,  and  had  hitherto 
testified  none  of  those  enterprising  qualities  which  displayed 
themselves  soon  after.  3.  Her  mind,  however,  brooding  with 
melancholy  steadfastness  upon  the  miserable  situation  of  her 
country,  began  to  feel  several  impulses,  which  she  was  will- 
ing to  mistake  for  the  inspirations  of  Heaven.  Convinced  of 
the  reality  of  her  own  admonitions,  she  had  recourse  to  one 
Baudricourt,  governor  of  Yaucouleurs,  and  informed  him  of  her 
destination  by  Heaven  to  free  her  native  country  from  its  fierce 
invaders.  Baudricourt  treated  her  at  first  with  some  neglect;, 
but  her  importunities  at  length  prevailed ;  and,  willing  to  make  a 
trial  of  her  pretensions,  he  gave  her  some  attendants  who  con- 
ducted her  to  the  French  court,  at  that  time  at  Chinon. 

4.  The  French  court  were  probably  sensible  of  the  weakness 
of  her  pretensions :  but  they  were  willing  to  make  use  of  every 
artifice  to  support  their  declining  fortunes.  It  was,  therefore, 
given  out  that  Joan  was  actually  inspired ;  that  she  was  able 
to  discover  the  king  among  the  number  of  his  courtiers,  although 
he  had  laid  aside  all  the  distinctions  of  his  authority :  that  she 
bad  told  him  some  secrets,  which  were  only  known  to  himself; 
and  that  she  had  demanded  and  minutely  described  a  sword 
in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  de  Firebois,  which  she  had 
never  seen.  5.  In  this  manner  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  being 
prepared  for  her  appearance,  she  was  armed  cap-a-pie^  and 
shown  inthatdressto  the  people.  She  was  then  brought  before 
the  doctors  of  the  university;  and  they,  tinctured  with  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  times,  or  willing  to  second  the  imposture,  declared 
that  she  had  actually  received  her  commission  from  above. 

6.  When  the  preparations  for  her  mission  were  completely 
blazoned,  their  next  aim  was  to  send  her  against  (he  enemy. 
The  English  were  at  that  time  besieging  the  city  of  Orleans, 
the  last  resource  of  Charles,  and  every  thing  promised  them  a 
speedy  surrender.  Joan  undertook  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  to 
render  herself  still  more  remarkable,  girded  herself  with  the 
miraculous  sword,  of  which  she  had  before  such  extraordinary 
notices.  Thus  equipped,  she  ordered  all  the  soldiers  to  confess 
themselves  before  they  set  out :  she  displayed  in  her  hand  a 
consecrated  banner,  and  assured  the  troops  of  certain  success. 

7.  Such  confidence  on  her  side  soon  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
French  army;  and  even  the  English,  who  pretended  to  despise 
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hereflbrts,  felt  themselves  secretly  influenced  with  the  terrors 
of  her  mission ;  and,  relaxing  in  their  endeavours,  the  siege 
was  raised  with  great  precipitation.  From  being  attacked,  the 
French  now  in  turn  became  the  aggressors.  One  victory  followed 
another,  and  at  length  the  French  king  was  solemnly  crowned 
at  Rheims,  which  Joan  had  promised  should  come  to  pass. 

8.  A  tide  of  success  followed  the  performance  of  this  so* 
lemnity ;  but  Joan,  having  thrown  herself  into  the  city  of  Com- 
piegne,  with  a  body  of  troops,  that  was  then  besieged  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  she  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally  which  she 
headed  against  the  enemy,  the  governor  shutting  the  gates 
behind.  The  duke  of  Bedford  was  no  sooner  informed  of  her 
being  taken,  than  he  purchased  her  of  the  count  Yen  dome,  who 
had  made  her  prisoner,  and  ordered  her  to  be  committed  to 
close  confinement.  9.  The  credulity  of  both  nations  was  at 
that  time  so  great,  that  nothing  was  too  absurd  to  gain  belief 
that  coincided  with  their  passions.  As  Joan,  but  a  little  before, 
from  her  success,  was  regarded  as  a  saint^  she  was  now,  upon 
her  captivity,  considered  as  a  sorceress^  forsaken  by  the  demon 
who  had  granted  her  a  fallacious  and  temporary  assistance ;  and, 
accordingly,  being  tried  as  Rouen,  she  was  found  guilty  of 
heresy  and  witchcraft,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  which 
was  executed  with  the  most  ignorant  malignity. 


10.  From  this  period  the  English  aflairs  became  totally  irre- 
trievable. The  city  of  Paris  returned  once  more  to  a  sense  of 
its  duty.  Thus  ground  was  continually,  though  slowly,  gained 
by  the  French;  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Calais  alone  re- 
mained of  all  the  conquests  that  had  been  made  in  France ;  and 
this  was  but  a  small  compensation  for  the  blood  and  treasure 
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which  had  been  lavished  in  that  country,  and  which  only  served 
to  gratify  ambition  with  transient  applause  ^    A.D.  1443. 

11.  But  the  incapacity  of  Henry  began  to  appear  ina  fuller 
light,  and  a  foreign  war  being  now  extinguished,  the  people 
began  to  prepare  for  the  horrors  of  intesline  strife.  In  this 
period  of  calamity  a  new  interest  was  revived,  which  had  lain 
dormant  in  the  times  of  prosperity  and  triumph.  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  was  descended,  by  the  mother's  side,  from  Lionel, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Edward  the  Third;  whereas  the  reigning 
king  was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  a  younger  son  of 
the  same  monarch :  Richard,  therefore,  stood  plainly  in  suc- 
cession before  Henry ;  and  he  began  to  think  the  weakness  and 
unpopularity  of  the  present  reign  a  favourable  moment  for  am- 
bition. The  ensign  of  Richard  was  a  white  rose,  that  of  Henry 
a  red  :  and  this  gave  name  to  the  two  factions,  whose  animosity 
was  now  about  to  drench  the  kingdom  with  slaughter. 

12.  Among  the  number  of  complaints  which  the  unpopu-- 
larity  of  the  government  gave  rise  to,  there  were  some  which 
even  excited  insurrection ;  particularly  that  headed  by  John 
Cade,  which  was  of  the  most  dangerous  nature.  This  man 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  over 
to  France  for  his  crimes ;  but  seeing  the  people,  upon  his  re- 
turn, prepared  for  violent  measures,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Mortimer;  and  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  Kentish  men, 
advanced  towards  the  capital,  and  encamped  at  Blackheath. 
The  king,  being  informed  of  this  commotion,  sent  a  message  to 
demand  the  caiise  of  their  assembling  in  arms ;  and  Cade,  in  the 
name  of  the  community,  answered  that  their  only  aim  was  to 
punish  evil  ministers,  and  to  procure  a  redress  of  grievances 
for  the  people.  13.  But  committing  some  abuses,  and  engaging 
with  the  citizens,  he  was  abandoned  by  most  of  his  followers; 
and  retreating  to  Rochester,  was  obliged  to  fly  alone  into  the 
woods  of  Kent,  where  a  price  being  set  upon  his  head,  by  pro- 
clamation, he  was  discovered  and  slain ''. 

14.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  York  secretly  fomented 

1  The  duke  of  Bedford  died  about  this  time ;  and  when  the  dauphin  of  France 
was  advised  to  demolitth  the  monument  of  black  marble  which  had  been  erected 
to  his  memory,  he  generouttlj  replied,  *^  Let  him  repose  in  peace,  and  be  thankful 
that  he  does  repose ;  were  he  to  awake,  he  would  make  the  stoutest  of  us  tremble.** 

3  The  inKoription  on  Cade*B  standard  consisted  of  the  following' doggrel,  suffi- 
ciently indicatirc  of  the  levelling  doctrines  of  hira  and  his  rebel  companions : 

"  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Bve  span» 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ?  " 
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these  disiarbances,  and  pretending  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
people,  still  secretly  aspired  to  the  crown;  and,  though  he 
wished  nothing  so  ardently,  yet  he  was  for  some  time  prevented 
by  his  own  scruples  from  seizing  it.  What  his  intrigues 
failed  to  bring  about,  accident  produced  according  to  his  de- 
sires. 15.  The  king  falling  into  a  distemper,  which  so  far  in- 
creased his  natural  imbecility  that  it  even  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  maintaining  the  appearance  of  royalty,  York  was 
appointed  lieutenant  and  protector  of  the  kingdom,  with  powers 
to  hold  and  open  parliaments  at  pleasure. 

QuegiioHsfor  Examination. 

1.  What  happened  on  the  death  of  the  king  ? 

8,  8.  Relate  the  hittorj  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

4.  Bj  what  artifices  did  the  French  court  support  their  declining  fortunes  ? 

6.  What  enterprise  did  Joan  undertake  ? 

7.  Were  the  French  successful  ? 

8.  In  what  manner  was  Joan  of  Are  made  prisoner? 

9.  What  was  the  fate  of  this  extraordinary  woman  ? 

10.  In  what  state  were  the  English  affairs  at  this  time? 

11.  What  new  interest  was  now  revived  against  Henry  ?  and  to  what*eonsequences 

did  it  lead  7 
13.  Mention  the  particulars  of  an  insurrection  which  took  place,  and  the  cause 

which  occasioned  it. 
18.  Wliat  was  the  fate  of  the  principal  conspirators  ? 
14   Who  secretly  fomented  these  disturbances  ? 
15.  Who  was  appointed  protector  of  the  kingdom?  and  on  what  occasion? 

SECTION  11. 
**  While  second  Richard's  blood  for  vengeance  caUs, 
Doom'd  for  his  grandsire's  guilt,  poor  Henry  falls ; 
In  civil  jars,  avenging  judgment's  blows, 
And  royal  wroncs,  entail  a  people's  woes ; 
Henry,  unversed  in  wUes,  more  good  than  great, 
Drew  on  by  meekness  his  disastrous  fate."— iSeiva^e. 

1.  Flea^nde,  c.  Ailnest.  I  4.  Inconteit'ably*  adv.  fndiipatably,  witbovt 

liethar'gic,  a.  drowsy,  sleepy.  j        doubt. 

lis.  Intrepidity,  c.  coarsKS. 

1.  (A.D.  1454.)  Being  thus  invested  with  a  plenitude  of 
power,  he  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  some  time ;  but 
at  length  the  unhappy  king  recovered  from  his  Utluirgic  com- 
plaint; and,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  perceived  with  surprise 
that  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  authority.  Henry  was  married 
to  Margaret  of  Anjou^  a  woman  of  a  masculine  understanding, 
who  obliged  him  to  take  the  field,  and  in  a  manner  dragged 

1  Daughter  of  Rene,  titular  king  of  Sicily  ;  an  ambitious,  enterprising,  and 
courageous  woman.  She  supported  the  rights  of  her  husband  with  great  fortitude 
and  activity,  till  the  fatal  defeat  at  Tewkesbury,  which  put  an  end  to  all  her  en« 
terprises. 
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to  it,  where  both  sides  came  to  an  engagement,  in  which  the 
Yorkists  gained  a  complete  victory  ^.  2.  The  king  himself  being 
wounded,  and  taking  shelter  in  a  cottage  near  the  field  of  battle, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  treated  by  the  victor  with  great  respect, 
and  tenderness. 

Henry  was  now  merely  a  prisoner,  treated  with  the  splendid 
forms  of  royalty,  yet,  indolent  and  sickly,  he  seemed  pleased 
with  his  situation,  and  did  not  regret  that  power  which  was 
not  to  be  exercised  without  fatigue.  But  Margaret  once  more 
induced  him  to  assert  his  prerogative.  3.  The  contending 
parties  met  at  Bloreheath,  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
Sept.  23,  1459,  and  the  Yorkists  gained  some  advantages; 
but  Sir  Andrew  Trollop  deserted  with  all  his  men  to  the  king; 
and  this  so  intimidated  the  whole  army  of  the  Yorkists,  that 
they  separated  the  next  day,  without  striking  a  single  blow. 
Several  other  engagements  followed,  with  various  ^success; 
Margaret  being  at  one  time  victorious,  at  another  in  exile;  the 
victory  upon  Wakefield-green  '  in  which  the  duke  of  York  was 
slain,  seemed  to  fix  her  good  fortune. 

4.  But  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  now  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Yorkists,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals 
of  the  age,  formed  for  times  of  trouble,  extremely  artful,  and 
incontestably  brave,  equalljf  skilful  in  council  and  the  field; 
and  inspired  with  a  degree  of  hatred  against  the  queen  that 
nothing  could  suppress.  He  commanded  an  army,  in  which 
he  led  about  the  captive  king,  to  give  a  sanction  to  his  attempts. 
5.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Lancastrians,  he  conducted  his 
forces,  strengthened  by  a  body  of  Londoners,  who  were  very 
aflectionate  to  his  cause,  and  gave  battle  to  the  queen  at  St. 
Alban*s.  In  this,  however,  he  was  defeated.  About  two 
thousand  of  the  Yorkists  perished  in  the  battle,  and  the  person 
of  the  king  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  own  party,  to  be 
treated  with  apparent  respect,  but  real  contempt. 

6.  In  the  mean  time  young  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  duke  of  York,  began  to  repair  the  losses  his  party  had 
lately  sustained,  and  to  give  spirit  to  the  Yorkists.  This 
prince,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
his  person,  his  bravery,  and  popular  deportment,  advanced 
towards  London  with  the  remainder  of  Warwick's  afmy,  and, 
obliging  Margaret  to  retire,  entered  the  city  amidst  the  accla- 

'  This  battle  was  the  eratof  St.  Alban'n. 
3  In  the  West  Hiding  of  Vorkshire. 
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matioDS  of  the  people.  Perceiving  his  own  popularity,  he 
supposed  that  now  was  the  time  to  lay  his  claim  to  the  crown ; 
and  his  friend  Warwick,  assembling  the  citizens  in  St.  John's 
Fields,  pronounced  an  harangue,  setting  forth  the  title  of 
Edward,  and  inveighing  against  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  A.D.  1461.  7.  Both  sides  at  length 
met  near  Towton,  in  the  county  of  York,  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  empire,  and  never  was  England  depopulated  by  so  terrible 
an  engagement.  It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  behold  a  hundred 
thousand  men  of  the  same  country  engaged  against  each  other; 
and  all  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  weakest  or  the  worst  of 
mankind.  While  the  army  of  Edward  was  advancing  to  the 
charge,  there  happened  a  great  fall  of  snow,  which,  driving  full 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  blinded  them;  and  this  advantage, 
seconded  by  an  impetuous  onset,  decided  the  victory  in  his 
favour.  Edward  issued  orders  to  give  no  quarter :  and  a  bloody 
slaughter  ensued,  in  which  near  forty  thousand  of  the  Lan- 
castrians were  slain. 

8.  The  weak  and  unfortunate  Henry,  always  imprudent  and 
always  unsuccessful,  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  London 
with  great  ignominy,  and  conducted  to  the  Tower.  Margaret 
was  rather  more  fortunate;  she  contrived  to  escape  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  took  refuge  with  her  father  in  Flanders*. 

9.  Edward  being  now,  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
fixed  upon  the  throne,  reigned  in  peace  and  security,  while  his 
title  was  recognised  by  parliament,  and  universally  submitted 
to  by  the  people.  A.D.  1464.  He  began,  therefore,  to  give 
a  loose  to  his  favourite  passions,  and  a  spirit  of  gallantry, 
mixed  with  cruelty,  was  seen  to  prevail  in  his  court.  The  very 
same  place  which  one  day  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  horror,  was 
to  be  seen  the  day  following  with  a  mask  or  pageant ;  and  the 
king  would  at  once  gallant  a  mistress  and  inspect  an  execution. 

4  Margaret  flying  with  her  son  into  a  forest,  was  attacked  during  the  night  by 
robbers,  who  despoiled  her  of  her  rings  and  jewels,  and  treated  her  with  the  ut- 
most indignity.  The  partition  of  this  great  booty  ha%ing  raised  a  violent  quarrel 
among  them,  she  took  an  opportunity  of  flying  with  her  son  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  forest,  where  she  wandered  tilt  she  was  overcome  with  hunger  and  fiatigue. 
While  in  this  wretched  condition,  she  saw  a  robber  approaching  with  his  naked 
sword ;  she  suddenly  embraced  the  resolution  of  trusting  entirely  to  h'w  fnith  and 
geacrosity,  and  presented  to  him  the  young  prince,  ^  Here,  my  friend,"  said  she, 
^  I  commit  to  your  care  the  safety  of  the  king's  soa.**  The  man,  struck  with  the 
•ngalarity  of  the  event,  and  recalled  to  virtue  by  the  flattering  confidence  reposed 
§■  him,  vowed,  not  only  to  abstain  from  all  injury  against  the  princess,  but  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  her  service.  By  this  means  she  reached  the  sea-coast, 
and  embarked  for  Flanders.— 77ff  MohviUe,  etc. 
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10.  In  order  to  turn  him  from  these  pursuits,  which  were 
calculated  to  render  him  unpopular,  the  earl  of  Warwick  ad- 
vised him  to  marry ;  and  with  his  consent  went  over  to  France 
to  procure  Bona  of  Savoy  as  queen,  and  the  match  was  accord- 
ingly concluded.  But  whilst  the  earl  was  hastening  the  nego- 
elation  in  France,  the  king  himself  rendered  it  abortive  at 
home,  by  marrying  Elizabeth  Grey*,  with  whom  he  had  fallen 
in  love,  and  whom  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  debauch. 

11.  Having  thus  given  Warwick  real  cause  of  offence,  he  was 
resolved  to  widen  the  breach  by  driving  him  from  the  council. 
Warwick,  whose  prudence  was  equal  to  his  bravery,  soon  made 
use  of  both  to  assist  his  revenge;  and  formed  such  a  combi- 
nation against  Edward,  that  he  was  in  his  kirn  obliged  to  fly 
the  kingdom.  Thus,  once  more,  the  poor,  passive  king  Henry 
was  released  from  prison,  to  be  placed  upon  a  dangerous 
throne.  A  parliament  was  called,  which  confirmed  Henry's 
title  with  great  solemnity;  and  Warwick  was  himself  re* 
ceived  among  the  people  under  the  title  of  king-maker. 

12.  But  Edward's  party,  though  repressed,  was  not  destroy- 
ed. Though  an  exile  in  Holland,  he  had  many  partisans  at 
home;  and,  after  an  absence  of  nine  months,  being  seconded 
by  a  small  body  of  troops,  granted  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  made  a  descent  at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire.  Though 
at  first  he  was  coolly  received  by  the  English,  yet  his  army 
increased  upon  his  march,  while  his  moderation  and  feigned 
humility  still  added  to  the  number  of  his  partisans.  London, 
at  that  time  ever  ready  to  admit  the  most  powerful,  opened 
her  gates  to  him ;  and  the  wretched  Henry  was  once  more 
plucked  from  a  throne,  to  be  sent  back  to  his  former  mansion. 

13.  Nothing  now,  therefore,  remained  to  Warwick,  but  to 
cut  short  an  anxious  suspense,  by  hazarding  a  battle.  Edward's 
fortune  prevailed.  They  met  at  St.  Alban's,  and  the  Lancas- 
trians were  defeated;  while  Warwick  himself,  leading  a  chosen 
body  of  troops  into  the  thickest  of  the  slaughter,  fell,  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  covered  with  wounds. 

Margaret  receiving  the  fatal  news  of  the  death  of  the  brave 
Warwick,  and  the  total  destruction  of  her  party,  gave  way  to 

&  Elizabeth  Grey  was  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodrille.  The  king  firtt 
saw  her  at  court,  whither  she  had  repaired  to  present  a  petitioo  for  the  recoTery 
of  the  confiscated  lands  of  her  late  husband,  Sir  John  Grey,  who  was  slain  in  anna 
on  the  side  of  Henry.  She  told  Edward,  when  he  first  addressed  her  on  the 
subject  of  his  love,  that  though  too  Iiumble  to  be  his  wife,  she  was  too  high  to 
become  his  concubine. 
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her  grief,  for  the  Grst  time,  in  a  torrent  of  tears ;  and,  yielding  to 
her  fate,  took  sanctuary  in  theabbey  of  Beaulieu,  in  Uanapshire. 
14.  She  had  not  been  long  in  this  melancholy  abode,  before 
she  found  some  few  friends  still  waiting  to  assist  her  fallen  for- 
tunes. She  had  now  fought  battles  in  almost  every  province 
in  England :  Tewkesbury-park  was  the  last  scene  that  termi- 
nated her  attempts.  15.  The  duke  of  Somerest  headed  her 
army ;  a  man  who  had  shared  her  dangers,  and  had  ever  been 
steady  in  her  cause.  When  Edward  first  attacked  him  in  his 
entrenchments,  he  repulsed  him  with  such  vigour,  that  the 
enemy  retired  with  precipitation ;  upon  which  the  duke,  sup- 
posing them  routed,  pursued,  and  ordered  lord  Wenlock  to 
support  his  charge.  But  unfortunately  this  lord  disobeyed  his 
orders;  and  Somerset*s  forces  were  soon  overpowered  by 
numbers.  16.  In  this  dreadful  exigence,  the  duke  finding 
that  all  was  over,  became  ungovernable  in  his  rage;  and  be- 
holding Wenlock  inactive,  and  remaining  in  the  very  place 
where  he  had  first  drawn  up  his  men,  giving  way  to  his  fury, 
with  his  heavy  battle-axe  in  both  hands  he  ran  upon  the 
coward,  and  with  one  blow  dashed  out  his  brains. 

17.  The  queen  and  the  prince  were  taken  prisoners  after 
the  battle,  and  brought  into  the  presence  of  Edward.  The 
young  prince  appeared  before  the  conqueror  with  undaunted 
majesty ;  and  being  asked  in  an  insulting  manner,  how  he  dared 
to  invade  England  without  leave,  more  mindful  of  his  high 
birth  than  of  his  ruined  fortunes,  he  boldly  replied,  ^*  I  have 
entered  the  dominions  of  my  father,  to  revenge  his  injuries, 
and  to  redress  my  own."  18.  The  barbarous  Edward,  enraged 
at  his  intrepidity  J  struck  him  on  his  mouth  with  his  gauntlet; 
and  this  served  as  a  signal  for  further  brutality;  the  dukes  of 
Gloucester,  Clarence,  and  others,  like  wild  beasts,  rushing  on 
the  unstrmed  youth  at  once,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with 
their  daggers.  To  complete  the  tragedy,  Henry  himself  was 
soon  after  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Of  all  those  that  were 
taken,  none  were  suffered  to  survive  but  Margaret  herself. 
19.  It  was  perhaps  expected  that  she  would  be  ransomed  by 
the  king  of  France;  and  in  this  they  were  not  deceived,  as 
that  monarch  paid  the  king  of  England  fifty  thousand  crowns 
for  her  freedom.  This  extraordinary  woman,  after  having 
sustained  the  cause  of  her  husband  in  twelve  battles,  after 
having  survived  her  friends,  fortunes,  and  children,  died  a 
few  years  after  in  privacy  in  France,  very  miserable;  but 
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with  few  other  claims  to  our  pity,  except  her  courage  and  her 
misfortunes  ^. 

Questions  for  Examination. 
1.  What  was  the  issue  of  the  first  battle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster? 
3.  What  was  the  fortune  of  Henry  ? 

3.  Where  did  the  contending  parties  next  meet  ? 

What  circumstances  gare  the  advantage  to  Henry's  party  ? 

4.  Who  was  the  oommander  of  the  YorkisU? 

5.  What  was  his  success? 

6.  Who  now  hiid  claim  to  the  crown  ? 

7.  What  were  the  particulars  of  the  action  at  Towton  ? 

8.  What  happened  to  Margaret  and  the  young  prince  after  the  battle  ? 

9.  How  did  Edward  conduct  himself  after  his  accession? 
U.  For  what  reason  did  Warwick  combine  against  Edward  ? 

By  what  title  was  Warwick  receired  among  the  people? 

13.  What  was  the  fortune  of  the  next  battle  ? 

14.  What  followed  this  engagement? 

17.  What  was  the  answer  of  the  young  prince  to  Edward  ? 
ia  What  was  his  treatment? 

What  was  the  Cite  of  Ueniy? 
19.  What  of  Margaret  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 


Martin  V.  . 
Eugenius  VI. 
Nicholas  V. 
Calixtus  HI. 
PiuslL     . 


A.D. 

1417 
1431 
1447 
1456 

1468 


Emperors  of  the  East. 

Emmanuel  II.     .    .  1391 

John  VII 1429 

Constantine  III.  and 
last  Christian  em- 
peror. Succeeded 
by  his  conqueror 
Mahomet  IL  who 
took  Constantino- 


ple by  storm,  May 

29 .1463. 

Emperors  qf  the  West. 

Sigismund..    .     .    .  1410 
Albert  II 


Frederic  HI.  . 

Kings  qf  France. 

Charles  VII.  . 
Louis  XI. .    . 


1438 
1440 


1452 
1461 


Kings  of  Portugal. 

John  1 1386 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


A.D. 

Edward 1433 

Alphonsus.      .     .     .  1438 

Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

Eric  IX 1411 

Christopher  III.  .     .  1439 
Christian  I.    ...  1448 

Kmgs  qfSeotiand. 

Robert  IH.     .    .     .  1390 

James  1 1424 

James  II 1437 

James  III.     .    .    .  1460 


John  Stratford  and  John  Kemp,  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  De  U  Pole,  dok« 
of  Suffolk.  The  dukes  of  Bedford,  Gloucester,  Exeter^  and  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, regents  and  guardians  to  the  kbg.     Richard,  duke  of  York. 

*  During  this  and  sereral  preTious  reigns,  a  most  absurd  fashion  was  followed 
by  the  people.  It  was  customary  to  wear  the  beaks  or  points  of  their  sboes  so 
long,  that  it  Wkts  necessary  to  tie  them  up  to  their  knees  with  laoes  or  chains,  to 
enable  them  to  walk  without  stumbling :  gentlemen  used  for  this  purpose  chains 
made  of  silver,  or  silver  gilt,  and  others  used  laces.  This  ridiculous  custom  was 
now  (A.D.  1467)  prohibited,  on  the  forfeiture  of  twenty  sUUings,  and  the  paia 
of  cursing  by  the  clergy.  Whatever  absurdities  in  dress  may  hare  been  rendered 
foshionable  in  modern  times,  certainly  noiie  have  exceeded  this  folly  of  our  ao- 
cestors. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

EDWARD  IV. 


Born 
1441. 


Di«d 

April  9tk. 

IMS. 


Brgan  to 

RclKn 

March  5. 

1461 


Reigned 
23  years. 


^  Edward,  to  each  volufituous  yice  a  Blare, 
Cruel,  intemp'rate,  vain,  suspioioaB,  bra?e.'' — Egerton. 

9.  AbMlolliM,  9.  foriiraMu;  the  remtetion  of14.  Pre'text.  c.  a  pretence,  an  excnae. 
•!■••  I     Arra'iffn,  v.  to  indict,  to  accute. 

1.  (A.D.  1478.)  Edward,  being  now  free  from  great  ene- 
mies, turned  to  the  punishment  of  those  of  lesser  note ;  so  that 
the  gibbets  were  hung  with  his  adversaries,  and  their  estates 
confiscated  to  his  use.  Whilst  he  was  rendering  himself  ter- 
rible on  the  one  hand,  he  was  immersed  in  abandoned  plea- 
sures on  the  other.  Nature,  it  seems  was  not  unfavourable  to 
him  in  personal  charms ;  as  he  was  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  time.  2.  His  courtiers  also 
seemed  willing  to  encourage  those  debaucheries  in  which  they 
had  a  share ;  and  the  clergy,  as  they  themselves  practised  every 
kind  of  lewdness  with  impunity,  were  ever  ready  to  lend  o^ 
sohuian  to  all  his  failings.  The  truth  is,  enormous  vices  had 
been  of  late  so  common,  that  adultery  was  held  as  a  very  slight 
oflence.  Among  the  number  of  his  mistresses  was  the  ^ife  of 
one  Shore,  a  merchant  in  the  city,  a  woman  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  good  sense,  but  who  had  not  virtue  enough  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  a  beautiful  man  and  a  monarch. 
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3.  Among  his  other  cruelties,  that  to  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  is  the  roost  remarkable.  The  king  hunting  one 
day  in  the  park  of  Thomas  Burdet,  a  creature  of  the  duke*s, 
killed  a  white  buck,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  owner. 
Burdet,  vexed  at  the  loss,  broke  into  a  passion,  and  wished  the 
horns  of  the  deer  in  the  belly  of  the  person  who  had  advised 
the  king  to  that  insult.  For  this  trifling  exclamation,  Burdet 
was  tried  for  his  life,  and   publicly    executed  at  Tyburn. 

4.  The  duke  of  Clarence,  upon  the  death  of  his  friend,  vented 
his  grief  in  renewed  reproaches  against  his  brother,  and  ex- 
claimed against  the  iniquity  of  the  sentence.  The  king  highly 
oflended  with  this  liberty,  or  using  that  as  a  pretext  against 
him,  had  him  arraigned  htiove  the  house  of  peers,  and  appear- 
ed in  person  as  his  accuser.  5.  In  those  times  of  confusion, 
every  crime  alleged  by  the  prevailing  party  was  fatal :  the  duke 
was  found  guiltjf ;  and,  being  granted  a  choice  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  die,  was  privately  drowned  in  a  butt  o( 
malmsey  in  the  Tower:  a  whimsical  choice,  and  implying  that 
he  had  an  extraordinary  passion  for  that  liquor. 

6.  However,  if  this  monarch's  reign  was  tyrannical,  it  was 
but  short :  while  he  was  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  a  war  with  France,  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  of  which 
he  expired,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  (counting 
from  the  deposition  of  the  late  king)  in  the  twenty-third  of  his 
reign. 

Questiotufor  Exawnnaliom, 

1.  What  was  now  the  conduct  of  Edward  ? 

5.  For  what  was  Burdet  tried  and  executed  ? 

4.  Relate  the  cruelty  of  Edward  towards  his  brother.^ 

5.  What  kind  of  death  did  the  duke  of  Clarence  prefer  ? 

6.  How  long  did  Edward  the  Fourth  reign  ? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


A.D. 

Bajazet  II.      ...  1481 

Ki'fi^  qf  France. 

Louii  XI 1461 

Kings  qfParimgal. 

Alphonsus  V. .    .    .  1438 
John  U 1481 


Kinfft  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 


Christian  I. 
John  I.  •    . 


A.D. 

1440 
1481 


Popes.  A.D 

Pius  II 1468 

Paul  II 1464 

Sextui  IV.    .    .     .  1471 

Emperor  ofOennan^. 

Frederic  II.     .    .    .  1440 

Emperors  of  the  Turks. 

Mahomet  II.  .    .    .  1463 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 
Thomas  Borlieur,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Ne?il,  earl  of  Warwick,  called 
the  king-maker;  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset;  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester; 
Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester ;  Jane  Shore. 


Ki$tg  q^  Scotland. 
James  m.      .    .    .  1469 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

EDWARD  V. 


Born 


Died 
June,  1183. 


Benn  to 

fCefffn^ 

April  9. 1*83. 


Reigned 
3  monlbi. 


"  What's  this 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  kinff. 
And  bears  upon  bis  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  t—Shakspeare. 


1.  PerftBrtarikni,«.sdiiqvietade.rastlessaets. 

GatMrtroplie,  c.  an  nnfortanate  event. 
3.  Accom'pfice, «.  a  partner,  an  aiiociate  In 

cam. 


7.  Nato'rkNu.a.  appavenC,  well  known. 
In'difence,  s.  poverty. 

8.  CiOvie,  V.  to  flatter,  to  soothe. 


l.(A.D.  14S3.)  The  duke  of  GloQcester^  who  had  been 
made  protector  of  the  realm,  under  the  pretence  of  guarding 
the  peraons  of  the  late  king's  children  from  danger,  conveyed 
them  both  to  the  Tower.  Having  thus  secured  them,  his  next 
step  was  to  spread  a  report  of  their  illegitimacy,  and,  by  pre- 
tended obstacles,  to  put  oiT  the  day  appointed  for  young  Edward's 
coronation.  His  next  aim  was  to  dispatch  lord  Hastings,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  warmly  in  the  young  king's  interest. 

2.  Having  summoned  lord  Hastings  to  a  council  in  the  Tower, 
he  entered  the  room,  knitting  his  brows,  biting  his  lips,  and 
showing  by  a  frequent  change  of  countenance,  the  signs  of 
some  inward  perturbation.  A  sUence  ensued  for  some  time: 
and  the  lords  of  the  council  looked  upon  each  other,  not  with- 
out reason  expecting  some  horrid  ccOastrophe.    3.  Laying  bare 

10 
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his  arniy  all  shrivelled  and  decayed,  he  accused  Jane  Shore  and 
her  accomplices  of  having  produced  this  deformity  by  their 
sorceries ;  upon  which  Hastings  cried, ''  If  they  have  committed 
such  a  crime,  they  deserve  punishment." — **Ifl"  cried  the 
protector,  with  a  loud  voice,  ''dost  thou  answer  me  with  ifs? 
I  tell  thee  they  have  conspired  my  death;  and  that  thou, 
traitor,  art  an  accomplice  in  the  crime."  4.  He  struck  the 
table  twice  with  his  hand,  and  the  room  was  instantly  filled 
with  armed  men.  ''I  arrest  thee,"  continued  he,  turning  to 
Hastings,  ''  for  high  treason ;"  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him 
in  charge  to  the  soldiers.  Hastings  was  obliged  to  make  a 
short  confession  to  the  next  priest  that  was  at  hand ;  the  pro- 
tector crying  out  by  St.  Paul,  that  he  would  not  dine  till  be  had 
seen  his  head  taken  olT.  He  was  accordingly  hurried  out  to 
the  little  green  before  the  Tower  chapel,  and  there  beheaded 
on  a  log  of  wood  that  accidentally  lay  in  the  way. 

5.  Jane  Shore,  the  late  king's  mistress,  was  the  next  that 
felt  his  indignation.    This  unfortunate  woman  was  an  enemy 
too  humble  to  excite  his  jealousy;  yet,  as  he  had  accused  her 
of  witchcraft,  of  which  all  the  world  saw  she  was  innocent,  he 
thought  proper  to  make  her  an  example  for  those  faults  of  which 
she  was  really  guilty.    6.  She  had  been  formerly  deluded  from 
her  husband,  who  was  a  goldsmith  in  Lombard-street,  and 
continued  to  live  with  Edward,  the  most  guiltless  mistress  in  his 
abandoned  court.    It  was  very  probable  that  the  people  were 
not  displeased  at  seeing  one  again  reduced  to  her  former  mean- 
ness who  had  for  a  while  been  raised  above  them,  and  enjoyed 
the  smUes  of  a  court.    7.  The  charge  against  her  was  too  no^ 
toriaus  to  bedenidd ;  she  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  accordingly 
condemned  to  walk  barefooted  through  the  city,  and  to  do 
penance  in  St.  Paul's  church  in  a  white  sheet,  with  a  wax 
taper  in  her  hand,  before  thousands  of  spectators.    She  lived 
above  forty  years  after  this  sentence,  and  was  r0duced  to  the 
most  extreme  ind^encei 

8.  The  protector  now  began  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  to 
deny  his  pretended  regard  for  the  sons  of  the  late  king,  think- 
ing it  high  time  to  aspire  to  the  crown  more  openly.  He  had 
previously  gained  over  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  man  of  talents 
and  power,  j>y  bribes  and  promises  of  future  favour.  This 
nobleman,  therefore,  used  all  his  arts  to  cajde  the  populace 
and  citizens  at  St.  Paul's  cross ;  and,  construing  their  silence 
into  consent,  his  followers  cried  ''Long  live  king  Richard!" 
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Soon  after,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  waiting  upon  Richard  with 
an  offer  of  the  crown »  he  accepted  it  with  seeming  reluctance. 

Quesiions  for  ExcuninaHon. 

1,  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  towards  the  young  princes? 
%  3.  By  what  vOe  arts  did  he  get  rid  of  lord  Hastings  ? 
6.  Who  next  felt  his  indignation? 

6.  Who  was  Jane  Shore  ? 

7.  What  punishment  did  she  suffer  ? 

8.  In  what  manner  did  Richard  contrive  to  procure  an  offier  of  the  crown  7 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Pogte, 


A.D. 

1471 


Sextos  IV 

Empercr  rf  Germany. 
Frederick  III.     .    .  1440 

Emperor  f^ ike  Turks. 
Bajazetll 1481 


King  qf  France, 

Charles  VIII. ...  1^ 

King  of  Portugal. 
John  11 1481 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


King  of  Denmark  and  . 
Sweden. 

A«D. 

John 1481 

King  qf  Scotland. 
James  III.      ...  1460 


Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  protector.  Ed- 
ward, earl  of  Warwick;  Margaret,  countess  of 
Salisbury,  (children  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence.) 
Earl  Grey;  marquis  of  Dorset;  William,  lord 
Hastings.  William  Caxton,  mercer,  of  London, 
the  first  Enfl^ish  printer;  he  established  a  printing 
press  in  Westminster-abbey,  AD.  1471. 


Caxtou. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

RICHARD  III. 


4f>Si 


Bom 
1450. 


Died 
Auf .  S3, 1485. 


Becan  to 

Reiim 

JoDc  37, 14S3. 


Relgvfd 
2  yeari. 


'  Tetchy  and  wayward  Iras  his  infimcy; 
His  school-days  friffhtful,  desperate,  wild,  and  furious ; 
His  prime  of  manhood,  darins,  bold,  and  yenturouf ; 
His  age  conftrm'd,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  hioodj :^-^Skakspear^. 


1.  IdlbrO'e.v.  to  steep,  toaoA. 
4.  Inandalloiir  «.  en  ofcitfowlnf  of 
flood. 


1ft. .  Peatent, «.  a  nutic. . 
Siun'naanr.  a.  abort,  qaksk. 
8.  Conutto'tfon. «.  a  tnanilt,  a  dlstarbence. 


1  ^  (A.D.  1488.)  Onb  crime  ever  draws  on  another;  justice 
will  revolt  against  fraud,  and  usurpation  requires  security. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  Richard  was  seated  upon  the  throne,  he 
sent  the  governor  of  the  Tower  orders  to  put  the  two  young 
princes  to  death ;  but  this  brave  man,  whose  name  was  Bracken- 
bury,  refused  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  a  tyrant's  will ;  but 
submissively  answered,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  tmbme  his 
hands  in  innocent  blood.  A  fit  instrument,  however,  was  not 
long  wanting;  sir  James  Tyrrel  readily  undertook  the  oflBce,  and 
Brackenbury  was  ordered  to  resign  to  him  the  keys  for  one 
night.  2.  Tyrrel  choosing  three  associates,  Slater,  Deighton, 
and  Forest,  came  in  the  night-time  to  the  door  of  the  chamber 
where  the  princes  were  lodged,  and  sending  in  the  assassins, 
he  bid  them  execute  their  commission,  while  he  himself  stayed 

I  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
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without.  They  found  the  young  princes  in  bed,  and  Tailen  into 
a  sound  sleep :  after  suffocating  them  with  a  bolster  and  pillows, 
they  showed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who  ordered  them 
to  be  buried  at  the  stairs'  foot,  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  heap 
of  stones. 

3.  But  while  the  usurper  thus  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
power,  he  found  it  threatened  in  a  quarter  where  he  least  ex- 
pected an  attack.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  now  took  disgust, 
being  refused  some  confiscated  lands  for  which  he  solicited. 
He  therefore  levied  a  body  of  men  in  Wales,  and  advanced 
with  hasty  marches  towards  Gloucester,  where  he  designed  to 
cross  the  Severn.  4.  Just  at  that  time  the  river  was  swoln  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  country  on  both  sides  was  deluged,  and 
even  the  tops  of  some  hills  were  covered  with  water.  This 
mHtuUUum  continued  for  ten  days ;  during  which  Buckingham's 
army,  composed  of  Welshmen,  could  neither  pass  the  river, 
nor  find  subsistence  on  their  own  side ;  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  disperse,  and  return  home,  notwithstanding  all  the 
duke's  efforts  to  prolong  their  stay.  d.  In  this  helpless  situation, 
the  duke,  after  a  short  deliberation,  took  refuge  at  the  house  of 
one  Bannister,  who  had  been  his  servant,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived repeated  obligations  from  his  family ;  but  the  wicked 
seldom  find,  as  they  seldom  exert,  friendship.  Bannister, 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  a  large  reward  that  was  set 
upon  the  duke's  head,  went  and  betrayed  him  to  the  sheriff  of 
Shropshire:  who,  surrounding  the  house  with  armed  men, 
seized  the  duke,  in  the  habit  of  apeaeant,  and  conducted  him 
to  Salisbury :  where  he  was  instantly  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed,  according  to  the  tummary  method  practised  in  those 
days. 

6.  Amidst  the  perplexity  caused  by  many  disagreeable  oc- 
currences, the  king  received  information  that  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond was  making  preparations  to  land  in  England,  and  assert 
his  claims  to  the  crown.  Richard,  who  knew  not  in  what 
quarter  he  might  expect  the  invader,  had  taken  post  at  Not- 
tingham, in  the  eentre  of  the  kingdom ;  and  had  given  commis- 
sion to  several  of  his  creatures  to  oppose  the  enemy  wherever 
he  should  land. 

7.  Some  time  after,  however,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was 
a.  descendant  from  John  of  Gaunt,  the  great  duke  of  Lancaster, 
by  the  female  line,  resolved  to  strike  for  the  crown.     He  had 
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beeo  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom;  but  he^  now  knowing  bow 
odious  the  king  was,  set  out  from  Harfleur,  in  Normandy,  with 
a  retinue  of  about  two  thousand  persons,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
six  days,  arrived  at  Milford-haven,  in  Wales,  where  he  landed 
without  opposition. 

8.  Upon  newsof  this  descent,  Richard,  who  was  possessed 
of  courage  and  military  conduct,  his  only  virtues,  instantly 
resolved  to  meet  his  antagonist  and  decide  their  mutual  preten- 
sions by  a  battle.:  Richmond,  on  the  other  hand,  being  rein-- 
forced  by  sir  Thomas  Bouchi^rs,  sir  WaUer  Hungerford,  and 
others,  to  the  number  ofabout  six  thousand,  boldly  advanced 
with  the  slime  in terttion ;  «nd  in  a  few  days  both  armies  drew 
near  Bosworth-field*,"  where  the  contest  that  had  now  for  more 
than  forty  years  filled  the  kingdom  with  civil  commotions^  and 
deluged  its  plains  with  blood,  was  determined  by  the  death  of 
Richard,  who  was  slain  in  battle :  while  Richmond  was  saluted 
king,  by  the  title  of  Henry  the  Seventh^. 

^Questions  for  Examinatiim. 
1.  What  wts  the  first  act  of  Rfohard? 
3.  In  what  manner  ,^ere  his  orders  executed  ? 

3.  From  what  quarter  and  on  what  occasion  was  Richard  firet  threateued  ? 

4.  What  obliged  Buckingham's  army  to  disperse  ? 
&  What  was  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Buckiogham? 

6.  With  what  new  opposer  did  Richard  now  contend  ? 

7.  Where  did  Richmond  land? '  ' . 

8.  By  whom  was  he  joined?   ••    •   ' 

Where  did  the  anfties  meet  ?  '.  *  ' ' r  9!  d.  * ' 

What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 
Emptror  qf  the  Tmrkt. 

Biyazet  U USi 

King  ef  France, 
Charles  VIII.      .    .  1488 

King  tf  Portugal, 
John  II.      ....  1481 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond.,    Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham.    V.ere,  earl 
of  Oxford.    Thomas*  lord  Stanley.    Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk.    Francis^    Tis- 
oountLovel    Sir  Ric(aM  Ratcliffe.    Sir  WillianJ  Catesby. 

S  In  Leicestershire.  The  bifttle  fought  at  this  place  was- the  last  6f  thirteen 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

3  Richard's  body,  after  being  exposed,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Grejr 
Friars,  at  Leicester.  Henry  VII.  bestowed  a  monument  on  it,  which  was  demo- 
lished at  the  dissolution  of  abbeys  under  Henry  VIU. ;  and  the  monarch's  slone 
coffin  actually  served  for  a  horse  trough,  at  the  White  Horse  Inn;  ^ Sic  transit 
gloria  muQdi !  ^ 


Pope; 

8extus  IV.     .    .    .  \m 
Innocent  VIII.    .    .  1484 

Emperor  qf  Germany. 

Frederick  II.  ...  1440 


King  qf  Denwuurk  and 
Sweden. 

John.     .....  1481 

King  4ff:  Scotland. 

JamMUL.    ...  1460 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

HENRY  VII. 


Beniiito 


SECTION  I. 

^  But  oh !  bow  alter'd  was  the  mourofol  tone. 

When  Haert  Riohmond,  armM  with  title  true, 
His  beldriok  'cross  his  shoulder  fluog. 

And  with  enliT'ning  trumpet  blew 
A  call  to  arms,  that  thro^  the  island  rung  1 
His  claim  announcing  to  the  E^lish  throne." — Dibdm. 

%.  CMnfliTaitioB, «.  s  forfeiture.  1 11.  Oredulity, «.  easiness  of  bslisr. 

M.  Ir'riCate,  part,  to  earace.  1 13.  M«r content, «.  s  dlscontentod  person. 

1.  (A.D.  1485.)  HenrVs  first  care,  upoo  eomiBg  to  the 
throne,  was  to  marry  (he  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  the  Fourth ;  and  thus  he  blended  the  interest  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  so  that  ever  after  they  were  in- 
capable of  distinction. 

2.  A  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  his  predecessors  proceeded 
from  their  poverty,  which  was  mostly  occasioned  by  riot  and 
dissipation.  Henry  saw  that  money  alone  could  turn  the  scale 
of  power  in  his  favour ;  and,  therefore,  hoarded  up  all  the 
cof^fUcations  of  his  enemies  with  the  utmost  frugality.  Im- 
mediately after  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  he  issued  a  ge- 
neral pardon  to  all  such  as  chose  to  accept  it;  but  people  were 
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become  so  turbuleot  aod  factious,  by  a  long  course  o(  civil 
war,  that  no  governor  could  rule  (hem,  nor  any  king  please; 
so  that  one  rebellion  seemed  extinguished  only  to  give  rise  to 
another. 

3.  There  lived  in  Oxford  one  Richard  Simon,  a  priest, 
who  possessing  some  subtilty,  and  more  rashness,  trained  up 
Lambert  Simnel,  a  baker*s  son,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  theduke  of  Clarence,  who  was 
smothered  in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  But,  as  the  impostor  was  not 
calculated  to  bear  a  close  inspection,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
show  him  first  at  a  distance ;  and  Ireland  was  judged  the  fittest 
theatre  for  him  to  support  his  assumed  character. 

4.  In  this  manner  Simnel,  being  joined  by  lord  Level,  and 
one  or  two  lords  more  of  the  discontented  party,  resolved  to 
pass  over  into  England;  and  accordingly  landed  in  Lancashire, 
from  whence  he  marched  to  York,  expecting  the  country 
would  rise  and  join  him  as  he  marched  along.  But  in  this  he 
was  deceived ;  the  people,  averse  to  join  a  body  of  German  and 
Irish  troops,  by  whom  he  was  supported,  and  kept  in  awe 
by  the  king's  reputation,  remained  in  tranquillity,  or  gave  all 
their  assistance  to  the  royal  cause.  5.  The  opposite  armies 
met  at  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  fought  a  battle, 
which  was  more  bloody,  and  more  obstinately  disputed,  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  inequality  of  their  forces. 

6.  But  victory  at  length  declared  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  it 
proved  decisive.  Lord  Lincoln  perished  in  the  field  of  battle  : 
lord  Lovel  was  never  more  heard  of,  and  it  is  supposed  he 
shared  the  same  fete.  Simnel,  with  his  tutor  Simon,  were 
taken  prisoners;  and  four  thousand  of  the  common  men  fell  in 
the  battle.  Simon,  being  a  priest,  could  not  be  tried  by  the 
civil  power,  and  was  only  committed  to  close  confinement. 

7.  Simnel  was  too  contemptible  to  excite  the  king's  fear  or 
resentment;  he  was  pardoned,  and  made  a  sculUon  in  the 
king's  kitchen,  whence  he  was  afterwards  advanced  to  tlierank 
of  falconer,  in  which  mean  employment  he  died. 

8.  A  fresh  insurrection  began  in  Yorkshire.  The  people  re- 
sisting the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  levy  the 
taxes,  the  earl  of  Northuroberiand  attempted  te  enforce  the  king^s 
command;  but  the  populace,  being  by  this  taught  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  adviser  of  their  oppressions,  flew  to  arms, 
attacked  his  house,  and  put  him  to  death.  The  mutineers  did 
not  stop  there;  but,  by  the  advice  of  one  John  Archamber,^  a 
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seditious  fellow  of  metn  appearance,  they  chose  sir  John  Egre- 
mont  for  their  leader,  and  prepared  themselves  for  a  vigoroos 
resistance.  9.  The  king  upon  hearing  of  (his  rash  proceeding, 
immediately  levied  a  force,  which  he  put  under  the  earl  of 
Surry :  and  this  nobleman  encountering  the  rebels,  dissipated 
the  tumult,  and  took  their  leader,  Archamber,  prisoner.  Ar- 
chamber  was  shortly  after  executed ;  but  sir  John  Egremont 
fled  to  the  court  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  usual  retreat 
of  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  government  in  England. 

10.  One  would  have  imagined,  that '.from  the  ill  success  of 
Simnel's  imposture,  few  would  be  willing  to  embark  in  another 
of  a  similar  kind :  however,  the  old  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
rather  trritated  than  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  her  past  en- 
terprises, was  determined  to  disturb  that  government  which 
she  could  not  subvert.  A.D.  1402.  She  first  procured  a  report 
to  be  spread  that  the  young  duke  of  York,  said  to  have  been 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  was  still  living ;  and  finding  the  rumour 
greedily  received,  she  soon  produced  a  young  man  who  assumed 
his  name  and  character.  11.  The  person  chosen  to  sustain 
this  part  was  one  Osbeck,  or  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  converted 
Jew,  who  had  been  over  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward lY.,  where  he  had  this  son  named  Peter,  but  corrupted, 
after  the  Flemish  manner,  into  Peterkin,  orPerkin.  12.  The 
duchess  of  Burgundy  found  this  youth  entirely  suited  to  her 
purposes ;  and  her  lessons,  instructing  him  to  personate  the 
duke  of  York,  were  easily  learned,  and  strongly  retained  by  a 
youth  of  very  quick  apprehension.  In  short,  his  graceful  air^ 
his  courtly  address,  his  easy  manner,  and  elegant  conversation^ 
were  capable  of  imposing  upon  all  but  such  as  were  conscious 
of  the  imposture. 

The  English,  ever  ready  to  revolt,  gave  credit  to  all  these 
absurdities ;  while  the  young  man*s  prudence,  conversation, 
and  deportment,  served  to  confirm  what  their  disaflbction  and 
eredulUy  had  begun. 

13.  Among  those  who  secretly  abetted  the  cause  of  Parkin*, 
were  lord  Fitzwalter,  sir  Simon  Mountford,  sir  Thomas  Thwaitr, 
and  sir  Robert  Gliflbrd.  But  the  person  of  the  greatest  weight, 
and  the  most  dangerous  opposition,  was  sir  William  Stanley, 
the  lord  chamberlain,  and  brother  to  the  famous  lord  Stanley, 
who  had  contributed  to  place  Henry  on  the  throne.  This 
personage,  either  moved  by  a  blind  credulity,  or  more  probably, 
by  a  restless  ambition^  entered  into  a  regular  conspiracy  against 
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the  kiog ;  and  a  correspondence  vas  settled  between  the  ma/- 
eantentsin  England  and  those  in  Flanders. 

14.  Wlrile  the  plot  was  thus  carrying  on  in  all  quarters,  Henry 
was  not  inattentive  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  He  spared 
neither  labour  nor  expense  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  the  pre- 
tender to  his  crown;  and  was  equally  assiduous  in  finding  out 
who  were  his  secret  abettors.  For  this  purpose  he  dispersed 
his  spies  through  all  Flanders,  and  broughtover ,  by  large  bribes, 
some  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  the  enemy's  interest. 

15.  Among  these,  sir  Robert  Clifford  was  the  most  remark- 
able, both  for  his  consequence,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
he  was  trusted.  From  this  person  Henry  learnt  the  whole  of 
Perkin's  birth  and  adventures,  together  with  the  names  of  all 
those  who  had  secretly  combined  to  assist  him.  The  king  was 
pleased  with  the  discovery ;  but  the  more  trust  he  gave  to  his 
spies,  the  higher  resentment  did  he  feign  against  them. 

19  At  first  he  was  struck  with  indignation  at  the  ingratitude 
of  many  of  those  about  him ;  but  concealing  his  resentment  for 
a  proper  opportunity,  he  almost  at  the  same  instant  arrested 
Fitzwalter,  Hountford,  and  Thwaits,  together  with  WiUiamBan- 
bury,  Robert  Ratcliff,  Thomas  Cressenor,  and  Thomas  Ast- 
wood.  All  these  were  arraigned,  convicted,  and  condemned  for 
high  treason.  Hountford,  Ratcliff,  and  Danbury,  were  imme-* 
diately  executed ;  the  rest  received  a  pardon. 

Qu^iiUmsfor  EMmmatum, 

1.  Wbat  was  Henry's  firtt  care? 

3.  What  prudent  measures  did  he  take  to  secure  his  power? 

3.  Who  counterfeited  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  ? 

4.  By  whom  was  Simnel  joined? 

5, 6.  What  were  the  consequences  of  this  rebeOion? 

7.  What  became  of  Simnel? 

8.  What  caused  a  fresh  insurrection  T  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  mutineers  ? 

10.  What  other  imposture  was  now  undertaken? 

11.  Who  was  chosen  to  personate  the  duke  of  York  ? 

12.  Who  instructed  Perkin  to  personate  him? 

13.  Who  were  his  abettors  ? 

14.  16.  What  was  Henry's  conduct  on  this  occasion? 

16.  What  was  the  fiue  of  thoM  who  opposed  the  king? 
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SECTION  II. 


**  James  backed  the  cause  of  that  weak  prince 
Warbeck,  that  Demish  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat.— TTa/ler  Scott. 

.  -  Vruftnkei,  pari.  defMted.  diiappointed.    I      Prodinrtty , «.  eztrsTSgrace.  waste. 

6.  SsBc'tpaiy. «.  place  of  reAice.  110.  Abridrlnf .  porf.  •horteninf ,  diminishing. 


7.  Uaoiaiii^oos,  a.  duuneAil.  113.  Adis'cent,  a.  neiffliboaTiBg,  near  to. 

9.  Hn'siaBize,  v.  to  clrilixe.  to  soften.  I 

1.  (A.D.  1494.)  Thb  youDg  adventurer,  thus  6ndiDg  his 
hopes  frtMtraied  in  England,  went  next  to  try  his  fortune  in 
Scotland.  In  that  country  his  luck  seemed  greater  than  in 
England,  James  IV.,  the  king  of  that  country,  receiving  him 
with  great  cordiality.  He  was  seduced  to  believe  the  story  of 
his  birth  and  adventures ;  and  he  carried  his  confidence  so  far, 
as  to  give  him  in  marriage  lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  a  near  kinswoman  of  his  own ;  a  young 
lady  eminent  for  virtue  as  well  as  beauty.  2.  But  not  content 
with  these  instances  of  favour,  he  was  resolved  to  attempt  set- 
ting him  on  the  throne  of  England.  It  was  naturally  expected 
that,  upon  Perkin's  first  appearance  in  that  kingdom,  all  the 
friends  of  the  house  of  York  would  rise  in  his  favour.  Upon 
this  ground,  therefore,  the  king  of  Scotland  entered  England 
with  a  numerous  army,  and  proclaimed  the  young  adventurer 
wherever  he  went.  But  Perkin's  pretensions,  attended  by  re- 
peated disappointments,  were  now  become  stale,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  populace;  so  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  none  were 
found  to  second  his  views. 

8.  In  this  manner  the  restless  Perkin,  being  dismissed  Scot- 
land, andmeeting  with  a  very  cold  reception  from  the  Flemings, 
who  now  desired  to  be  at  peace  with  the  English,  resolyed  to 
continue  his  scheme  of  opposition,  and  took  refuge  among  the 
wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Ireland.  A.D.  1497.  Impatient  of  an 
inactive  life,  he  held  a  consultation  with  his  followers.  Heme, 
Skelton,  and  Astley,  three  broken  tradesmen ;  and  by  their 
advice  he  resolved  to  try  the  affections  of  the  Cornish  men ;  and 
he  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  among  them  at  Bodmia  in 
Cornwall,  than  the  populace,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand^ 
flocked  to  his  standard.  4.  Elated  with  this  appearance  of 
success,  he  took  on  him,  for  the  time,  the  title  of  Richard  the 
Fourth,  king  of  England;  and,  not  to  suffer  the  spirits  of  his 
adherents  to  languish,  he  led  them  to  the  gates  of  Exeter. 
Finding  the  inhabitants  obstinate  in  refusing  to  admit  him,  and 
being  unprovided  with  artillery  to  force  an  entrance^  he  broke 
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up  the  siege  of  Exeter^  and  retired  to  Taunton.  5.  His  fol- 
lowers, by  this  time,  amounted  to  seven  thousand  men,  and  ap- 
peared ready  to  defend  his  cause ;  but  his  heart  failed  him  upon 
being  informed  that  the  king  was  coming  down  to  oppose  him ; 
and,  instead  of  bringing  his  men  into  the  field,  he  privately 
deserted  them,  and  took  sanetuarp  in  the  monastery  of  BeauUeo , 
in  the  New  Forest.  His  wretched  adherents,  left  to  the  king's 
mercy,  found  him  still  willing  to  pardon ;  and  except  a  lew  of 
the  ringleaders,  none  were  treated  with  capital  severity.  6.  At 
the  same  time  some  other  persons  were  employed  to  treat  with 
Perkin,  and  to  persuade  him,  under  promise  of  a  pardon,  to 
deliver  himself  up  to  justice,  and  to  confess  and  explain  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  imposture.  His  affairs  being  altogether 
desperate,  he  embraced  the  king's  offer  without  hesitation,  and 
quitted  the  sanctuary.  Henry  being  desirous  of  seeing  him, 
he  was  brought  to  court,  and  conducted  through  the  streets  of 
London  in  a  kind  of  mock  triumph,  amidst  the  derision  and  in- 
sults of  the  populace,  which  he  bore  with  the  most  dignified 
resignation.  7.  He  was  then  compelled  to  sign  a  confession 
of  his  former  life  and  conduct,  which  was  printed  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  nation ;  but  it  was  so  defective  and  contradictory, 
that  instead  of  explaining  the  pretended  imposture,  it  left  it  stHl 
more  doubtful  than  before;  and  this  youth's  real  pretensions 
are  to  this  very  day  an  object  of  dispute  among  the  learned. 
After  attempting  once  or  twice  to  escape  from  custody,  he  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn :  and  several  of  his  adherents  suffered  the 
same  ^nomimous  death. 

8.  There  had  been  hitherto  nothing  in  this  reign  but  plot«, 
treasons,  insurrections,  impostures,  and  executions;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Henry's  severity  proceeded  from  the  continual 
alarm  in  which  they  held  him.  It  is  certain  that  no  prince 
ever  loved  peace  more  than  he ;  and  much  of  the  ill  will  of  his 
subjects  arose  from  his  attempts  to  repress  their  inclinations  for 
war.  The  usual  preface  to  all  his  treaties  was,  **  That  when 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  peace  was  sung ;  and  when  he  went 
out  of  the  world,  peace  was  bequeathed." 

9.  He  had  all  along  two  points  in  view ;  one  to  depress  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  other  to  exalt  and  humanize  the 
populace.  With  this  view  he  procured  an  act,  by  which  the 
nobility  were  granted  a  power  of  disposing  of  their  estates;  a 
law  infinitely  pleasing  to  the  commons,  and  not  disagreeable 
even  to  the  nobles,  since  they  had  thus  an  immediate  resource 
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for  supplying  their  taste  for  prod^aikyy  and  answering  the 
demands  of  their  creditors.  The  blow  reached  them  in  their 
posterity  alone :  but  they  were  too  ignorant  to  be  affected  by 
such  distant  distresses. 

10.  He  was  not  remiss  also  in  abnd^ng  the  pope's  power, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  professed  the  utmost  submission  to 
his  commands,  and  the  greatest  respect  for  the  clergy.  But 
while  he  thus  employed  his  power  in  lowering  the  influence  of 
his  nobles  and  clergy,  he  was  using  every  art  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  In  fact,  his  greatest  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  promote  trade  and  commerce,  because  they  naturally 
introduced  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  disengaged  them  from  all 
dependence,  except  upon  the  laws  and  the  king.  11.  Before 
this  great  era,  all  our  towns  owed  their  origin  to  some  strong 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  some  powerful  lord  gene- 
rally resided.  These  were  at  once  fortresses  for  protection, 
and  prisons  for  all  sorts  of  criminals.  In  this  castle  there  was 
usually  a  garrison  armed  and  provided,  depending  entirely  on 
the  nobleman's  support  and  assistance.  12.  To  these  seats  of 
protection,  artificers,  victuallers,  and  shopkeepers,  naturally 
resorted,  and  settled  on  some  adjacent  spot,  to  furnish  the  lord 
and  his  attendants  with  all  the  necessaries  they  might  require. 
The  farmers  also,  and  the  husbandmen,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
built  their  houses  there,  to  be  protected  against  the  numerous 
gangs  of  robbers,  called  Robertsmen,  that  hid  themselves  in  the 
woods  by  day,  and  infested  the  open  country  by  night. 
13.  Henry  endeavoured  to  bring  the  towns  from  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood, by  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  a  more  commercial 
situation.  He  attempted  to  teach  them  frugality,  and  a  just 
payment  of  debts,  by  his  own  example;  and  never  once  omitted 
the  rights  of  the  merchant,  in  all  his  treaties  with  foreign 
princes. 

14.  Henry  having  thus  seen  England,  in  a  great  measure, 
civilized  by  his  endeavours,  his  people  pay  their  taxes  without 
constraint,  the  nobles  confessing  subordination,  the  laws  alone 
inflicting  punishment,  the  towns  beginning  to  live  independent 
of  the  powerful,  commerce  every  day  increasing,  the  spirit  of 
faction  extinguished,  and  foreigners  either  fearing  England  or 
seeking  its  alliance,  he  began  to  see  the  approaches  of  his  end, 
and  died  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach  (A.D.  1^9],  having  lived 
fifty-two  years,  and  reigned  twenty-three. 

The  reign  of  Henry  YII.  produced  so  many  beneficial 
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changes  in  the  condition  of  England,  and  the  manners  of  its 
people,  that  many  historians  have  attributed  to  this  monarch  a 
larger  share  of  wisdom  and  virtue  than  is  justly  his  due.  He 
was  a  faithless  friend,  a  hitter  enemy,  a  cruel  husband  to  an 
amiable  consort,  an  undutiful  son  to  his  venerable  mother,  a 
careless  father,  and  an  ungenerous  master.  He  maintained 
peace  because  his  avarice  disinclined  him  to  the  expenses  of 
war;  he  increased  the  power  of  the  people  through  jealousy  of 
the  nobles,  and  he  checked  the  papal  encroachments,  because 
they  interfered  wilh  his  taxes.  Inordinate  love  of  money  and  . 
unrelenting  hatred  of  the  house  of  York*  were  his  ruling  pas- 
sions, and  the  chief  sources  of  all  his  vices  and  all  his  troubles. 

Questions  for  ExamituUiim, 

1.  Where  next  did  the  young  adTenturer  tfj  his  fortooe  ?  And  whai  was  his 
success? 

3.  After  his  disappointment  in  Scotland,  what  was  Perkin's  fature  scheme  of  op- 

position? 

4.  What  title  did  Perkin  assume  r 

6.  What  was  his  conduct  afterwards? 

1  The  pretensions  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  last  who  claimed  the  crown  in  right 
of  the  house  of  York,  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader's  mind,  and  some  anxiety 
will  be  f(i\i  to  learn  whether  he  was  really  an  unfortunate  prince  or  a  crafty  im- 
postor. The  latter  opinion  seems  to  have  prerailed  principally  on  the  authority 
of  Shakspeare  and  lord  Bacon,  certainly  the  two  greatest  names  in  our  literature, 
but  as  certainly  witnesses  whoOy  unworthy  of  credit  in  the  present  instance.  They 
wrote  to  please  queen  Eliiabeth,  who  was  naturally  anxious  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  her  grand&ther,  Henry  VII.,  and  depreciate  that  of  his  rind,  Ri- 
chard HI. 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  fiut  of  the  murder  of  the  two  young 
princes,  and  this,  which  would  at  once  hate  decided  the  pretensions  of  Warbeck, 
was  so  far  from  being  prored,  that  the  inquisition  taken  and  published  by  Henry's 
command,  is  so  full  of  contradictions  and  palpable  absurdities^  that  Henry 
himself  never  made  use  of  it  in  any  of  his  later  declarations.  Besides,  the  persons 
who  are  said  to  hate  oonHssted  the  murder  were  nerer  brooght  to  trial  Ibf  the 
crime* 

The  next  eridenee  brought  forward  on  the  side  of  Henry  is  the  confession  ex- 
torted from  Warbeck  after  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  Like  the  former,  it  bears 
internal  evidence  of  its  own  falsehood,  though  the  unfortunate  young  man  is  said 
to  have  repeated  it  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  could 
have  had  no  possible  motive  for  joining  in  such  a  foul  conspiracy  against  the 
husband  of  her  own  niece ;  and  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  friends  of  the  house  of 
York,  we  have  the  negative  evidence  of  the  dowager  queen,  whom  Henry  kept  in 
cfose  confinement  from  the  moment  of  Warbeck*s  appearance.  To  have  brought 
him  into  her  presence  would  at  once  have  set  the  question  at  rest,  for  surely  the 
mother  would  have  known  whether  it  was  her  son  or  not  that  stood  before  her. 
But  Henry  took  especial  care  to  prevent  such  an  interview,  and  the  inference  is^ 
that  he  bad  just  reason  to  dread  that  its  consequences  would  be  a  confirmation  of 
Warbeck's  pretensions. — ^T. 
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6.  In  what  maimer  did  Henry  treat  him  ? 

7.  Of  what  nature  was  his  ooofession  ?  and  what  bis  fato  ? 

8.  From  what  cause  proceeded  Henry's  severity  ? 
What  was  his  usual  preface  to  his  treaties  ? 

9.  What  were  the  two  points  which  Henry  had  always  in  fiew  ?  and  what  plan 

did  he  pursue  to  obtain  them  ? 

10.  Did  he  abridge  the  power  of  the  pope  ? 

11,  13.  Before  this  era,  what  was  the  state  of  the  towns  in  England? 
13,  14.  By  what  means  did  Henry  civilise  his  country  ? 

When  did  the  king  die  ?  and  what  was  his  character  ? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Pcpes, 

Innocent  Vni.     .    .  1484 
Alexander  VI.     .    .  1492 

Pius  111 1603 

JuUus  III 1503 


Emperors  qfGermanif. 


Frederick  II. 
Maximilian  I. 


1440 
1493 


Emperor  of  the  Turke. 

AD 

Bajaiet  IL ....  1481 


Kinge  qf  France. 


Charles  VUL . 
Louis  Xl\,     . 


1483 
1496 


King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 

Ferdinands  the  Car 
tholic  and  Isabella.  1475 


Kings  qf  Portugal. 

A.D. 

John.      .....  1481 

Emanuel 1495 

King  of  Denmark  and 

Sweden, 

John. 1481 

Kings  qf  Scotland, 

James  III 1460 

James  IV 1489 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

John  Moreton,  Henry  Chicheley,  Thomas  Langton,  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 
Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  the  king.  Cardinal  Morton,  lord 
Chancellor.  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  great  navigator. 
Empson  and  Dudley,  extortionate  ministers  of  the  king. 

9  Till  this  period,  Spain  had  been  divided  into  three  different  governments,  vii. 
Leon,  Castile,  and  Arragon,  under  distinct  sovereigns;  but  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  with  Isabella,  heiress  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  the  whole  was  united  in 
one  kingdom. 
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SECTION  I. 

^  Now  Henry  reigns,  to  learning  much  inelin'd, 
But  of  strong  passions,  and  a  savage  mind.'* — Egeriom. 


10.  Ar'rofsnce,  •.  pride,  haaghtinets. 

11.  Ints'tMble.  a.  Kreedv.  oeTer  satitfled. 
Aflcand'uiC.  «.  rapenority,  tlie  bigbett  sls- 

tlona. 
13.  Inor'dlDate,  a.  irrefnlsr. 

CoDfress, «.  a  meetlof ,  an  asfembly. 


1.  CoaioBc'tare. «.  cosAblnation  of  many  cir- 

cuButancM. 
3.  Oflteiita'ti<Nis,a.  pompoiM,sbow7. 

Dis'dpate,  v.  to  Miaaiidar,  to  spend,  to  dis* 

perM. 

8.  Infta'tiatlng.  pari,  getting  in  iiToar. 

9.  Livertine,  «.  a  dissolute  character,  aa  ir- 

rellgions  man. 

1.  (A.D.  1509)  No  prince  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  a 
conjuncture  of  circumstances  more  in  his  favour  than  Henry 
the  Eighth,  who  now,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  un- 
dertook the  government  of  the  kingdom.  As  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  as  a  war 
with  France  was  the  most  pleasing  to  the  people,  he  determined 
to  head  his  forces  for  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom.  2.  But 
France  was  not  threatened  by  him  alone ;  the  Swiss,  in  another 
quarter,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  were  preparing  to 
invade  it:  while  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  whom  no  treaties  could 
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bind»  was  only  watting  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  attack 
on  his  side  to  advantage.  Never  was  the  French  monarchy 
in  so  distressed  a  situation;  but  the  errors  of  its  assailants  pro- 
cured its  safety.  3.  After  an  ostentatumsy  but  ineffectual  cam- 
paign, a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and 
Henry  continued  to  diss^atet  in  more  peaceable  follies^  those 
immense  sums  which  had  been  amassed,  by  hts  predecessor  for 
very  different  purposes. 

4.  In  this  manner,  while  his  pleasures  on  the  one  hand  en- 
grossed Henry'fi  time,  the  preparations  for  repeated  expeditions 
exhausted  his  treasures  on, the  others  As  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  the  old  ministers,  who  were  appointed  to  direct  liim-  by 
his  father,  would  not  willingly  concur  in  these  idle  projects, 
Henry  had,  for  some  time,  discontinued  asking  their  advice, 
and  chiefly  confided  in  the  counsels  of  Thomas,  afterwards 
cardinal  Wolsey,  who  seemed  to  second  him  in  his  favourite 
pursuits.  5.  Wolsey  was  a  minister  who  complied  with  all 
his  master's  inclinations,  and  flattered  him  in  every  scheme  to 
which  his  sanguine  and  impetuous  temper  was  hiclined.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  privatia  gentleman,. at  Ipswich.  He  was  sent 
to  Oxford  so  early,, that  he  was  a  Bachelor  at  fourteen,  and  at 
that  time  was  called  the  Boy  Bachelor.  He  rose  by  degrees, 
upon  quitting  college,  from  one  preferment  to  another, .till  he 
was  made  rector  of  Lymington  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  whose 
children  he  had  instructed.  .  6.  He  w^as  soon  after  recom- 
mended as  chaplain  to  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  being  employed 
by  that  monarch  in  a  secret  negotiation,  respecting  his  in- 
tended marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  he  acquitted  himself 
to  the  king's  satisfaction,  and  obtained  the  praise  both  of  dili- 
gence and  dexterity.  7.  That  prince  having  giVen  him  a  com. 
mission  to  Maximilian^  who  at  that  time  resided  at  Brussels, 
was  surprised  in  less  than  three  days  to  see  Wolsey  present 
himself  before  him ;  and  supposing  that  he  had  been  delin- 
quent/began  to  reprove  his  delay,  Wolsey,  however,  surprised 
him  with  an  assurance  that  he  was  just  returned  from  Brussels, 
and  bad  suocessfally  fulfilled  all  his  majesty's  commands. 
8.  His  despatch  on  that  occasion  prooured  him  the  deanery  of 
Lincoln ;  and  in  this  situation  it  was  that  he  was  introduced  by 
Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  the  young  king's  notice,  in  hopes 
that  he  would  have  talents  to  supplant  the  earl  of  Surry,  who 
was  the  favourite  at  this  time;  and  in  this  Fox  was  not  out  in 
his  conjectures.    Presently  after  being  introduced  at  court,  he 

11 
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-was  made  a  privy  counsellor;  and,  as  such,  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  young  king,  as  he 
appeared  at  once  complying,  submissive,  and  enterprising. 
9.  Wolsey  used  every  art  to  suit  himself  to  the  royal  temper ; 
he  sung,  laughed,  and  danced  with  every  libertine  of  the  court ; 
neither  his  own  years,  which  were  nearly  forty,  nor  his  cha- 
racter as  a  clergyman,  were  any  restraint  upon  him,  or  tended 
to  check,  by  ill-timed  severities,  the  gaiety  of  his  companions. 
To  such  a  weak  and  vicious  monarch  as  Henry,  qualities  of 
this  nature  were  highly  pleasing;  and  Wolsey  was  soon  ac- 
knowledged as  the  chief  favourite,  and  to  him  was  entrusted 
the  chief  administration  of  affairs.  10.  The  people  began  to 
see  with  indignation  the  new  favourite*s  mean  condescensions 
to  the  king,  and  his  arrogance  to  themselves.  They  had  long 
regarded  the  vicious  haughtiness  and  the  unbecoming  splendour 
of  the  clergy  with  envy  and  detestation ;  and  Wolsey's  great- 
ness served  to  bring  a  new  odium  upon  that  body,  already  too 
much  the  object  of  the  people*s  dislike.  His  character  being 
now  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous  point  of  light,  daily  began 
to  manifest  itself  the  more.  11.  Insatiablein  his  acquisitions, 
but  still  more  magnificent  in  his  expense  ;  of  extensive  capa- 
city, but  still  more  unbounded  in  enterprise;  ambitious  of 
power,  but  still  more  desirous  of  glory;  insinuating,  engaging, 
persuasive,  and  at  other  times  lofty,  elevated,  and  command- 
ing; haughty  to  his  equals,  but  affable  to  his  dependents ;  op- 
pressive to  the  people,  but  liberal  to  his  friends ;  more  generous 
than  grateful:  formed  to  take  the  ascendant  in  every  inter- 
course, but  vain  enough  not  to  cover  his  real  superiority. 

12.  In  order  to  divert  the  envy  of  the  public  from  his  in- 
ordinate exaltation,  he  soon  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Francis  the  First,  of  France,  who  had  taken  many  methods 
to  work  upon  his  vanity,  and  at  last  succeeded.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  monarches  wishes,  Henry  was  persuaded  by 
the  cardinal  to  an  interview  with  that  prince.  This  expensive 
congress  was  held  between  Guisnes  and  Andres,  near  Calais, 
within  the  English  pale,  in  compliment  to  Henry  for  crossing 
the  sea. 

QueaiioHsfor  Examination, 

1.  What  combination  of  circumstances  favoured  Henrj  the  Eighth  on  coming  to 
the  throne? 

3.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Henry  after  the  truc«  with  France  ? 

4.  In  wliose  counsels  did  Henry  chiefly  coufide  ? 

5.  Whose  son  was  Cardinal  Wolsey  ? 
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7,  8.  Wlyitcireiiiitttaiioes  led  to  Wolsej's  adTaneement  ? 
9.  What  were  the  arts  used  by  Woliiey  to  please  the  kiog? 

10.  What  were  the  consequences  ? 

11.  In  what  manner  did  Wolsey's  character  now  manifest  itself? 
13.  With  whom  did  he  enter  into  a  correspondence  ? 


SECTION  II. 


At  Guisnes,  where  France  and  Gnsland  met 
In  daiiling  panoply  oi  gM/*^DiB<im. 


.  TflC  (I),  9.  a  game  Mt  which  the  comhstaDts 
ran  against  each  otlier  with  lances  on 
horsebaclc.  Touma^,  or  toaraament. 
aneaas  (he  same  military  game. 

.  Lai'ty, «.  the  people,  as  distlngaished  Arom 
the  clergy. 


8.  Aagnsftine  Friars  (9). «.  a  religioiis  onler. 
Domin'icans  (9.  «.  a  religions  order. 

9.  Inveigh'sd,  v.  railed  at.  Blamed. 
Ten'ets, «.  opinions,  principles. 


1.  (A.D.  1520.)  Some  months  before,  a  defiance  had  been 
sent  by  the  two  kings  to  each  other's  court,  and  through  all 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  importing  that  Henry  and  Francis, 
with  fourteen  aids,  would  be  ready  in  the  plains  of  Picardy 
to  answer  all  comers,  that  were  gentlemen,  at  tilt  and  tour- 
nay.  Accordingly,  the  monarchs,  now  all  gorgeously  appa- 
relled, entered  the  lists  on  horseback:  Francis,  surrounded 
with  Henry's  guards,  and  Henry  with  those  of  Francis. 
2.  They  were  both  at  that  time  the  most  comely  personages 
of  their  age,  and  prided  themselves  on  their  expertness  in  the 
military  exercises.  The  ladies  were  the  judges  in  these  feats 
of  chivalry;  and  they  put  an  end  to  the  encounter  whenever 
they  thought  proper.  In  these  martial  exercises,  the  crafty 
French  monarch  gratified  Henry's  vanity,  by  allowing  him  to 
enjoy  a  petty  pre-eminence  in  the  tournament. 

8.  By  this  time  all  the  immense  treasures  of  the  late  king 
were  quite  exhausted  on  empty  pageants,  guilty  pleasures,  or 
vain  treaties  and  expeditions.  But  the  king  relied  on  Wolsey 
alone  for  replenishing  his  coffers:  and  no  person  could  be  fitter 
for  the  purpose.  4.  His  first  care  was  to  get  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  the  people,  under  the  title  of  a  benevolence ; 
which,  added  to  its  being  extorted,  had  the  mortification  of 

1  This  game  was  instituted  by  Henry  I.  of  Germany,  A.D.  919,  and  abolished 
in  1560. 

*  They  obserTed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  prescribed  them  by  Pope  Alexander 
IV.  in  1266.  This  rule  was,  to  have  all  things  in  common;  the  rich,  who  entered 
among  them,  were  compelled  to  sell  their  possessions,  and  gire  them  to  the  poor. 

3  In  some  places  called  Jacol^ins,  and  in  others  Predicants,  or  Preaching  Friars ; 
they  were  obliged  to  take  a  vow  of  absolute  poverty^  and  to  abandon  entirely 
their  revenaes  and  possessions. 
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being  considered  as  a  free  gifl.  Henry  little  minded  the  man- 
ner of  its  being  raised,  provided  he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it; 
however,  his  minister  met  with  some  opposition  in  his  at- 
tempts to  levy  these  extorted  contributions.  In  the  first  place, 
having  exacted  a  considerable  sum  from  the  clergy,  he  next 
addressed  himself  to  the  house  of  commons ;  but  they  only 
granted  him  half  the  supplies  he  demanded.  5.  Wolsey  was 
at  first  highly  offended  at  their  parsimony,  and  desired  to  be 
heard  in  the  house ;  but,  as  this  would  have  destroyed  the 
very  form  and  constitution  of  that  august  body,  they  replied, 
that  none  could  be  permitted  to  sit  and  argue  there,  bat 
such  as  had  been  elected  members.  This  was  the  first  at^ 
tempt  made  in  this  reign  to  render  the  king  master  of  the 
debates  in  parliament.  Wolsey  first  paved  the  way.  and,  un- 
fortunately for  the  kingdom,  Henry  too  well  improved  upon 
his  plans  soon  after. 

6.  Hitherto  the  administration  of  all  affairs  was  carried  on 
by  Wolsey,  for  the  king  was  contented  to  lose,  in  the  embraces 
of  his  mistresses,  all  the  complaints  of  his  subjects ;  and  the 
cardinal  undertook  to  keep  him  ignorant,  in  order  to  continue 
his  uncontrolled  authority.  But  now  a  period  was  approaching 
that  was  to  put  an  end  to  this  minister's  exorbitant  power. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  important  revolutions  that 
ever  employed  the  attention  of  man  was  now  ripe  for  execution. 
This  was  no  less  a  change  than  the  Reformation.  7.  The 
vices  and  impositions  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  now  almost 
come  to  a  head  ;  and  the  increase  of  arts  and  learning  among 
the  iait^',  propagated  by  means  of  printing,  which  had  been 
lately  invented,  began  to  make  them  resist  that  power,  which 
was  originally  founded  on  deceit.  A.D.  1519.  Leo  the  Tenth 
was  at  that  time  pope,  and  eagerly  employed  in  building  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome.  In  order  to  procure  money  for 
carrying  on  that  expensive  undertaking,  he  gave  a  commission 
for  selling  indulgences,  a  practice  that  had  often  been  tried  be- 
fore. 8.  These  were  to  free  the  purchaser  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory ;  and  they  would  serve  even  for  one's  friends,  if 
purchased  with  that  intention.  The  Augustine  friars  had 
usually  been  employed  in  Saxony  to  preach  the  indulgences, 
and  from  this  trust  had  derived  both  profit  and  consideration ; 
but  the  pope's  minister,  supposing  that  they  had  found  out 
illicit  methods  of  secreting  the  money,  transferred  this  lucra- 
tive employment  from  them  to  the  Dominicans,    9.  Martin 
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Luther^  professor  in  the  university  of  Wirtemberg,  was  an 
Augustine  monk^  and  one  of  those  who  resented  this  transfer 
of  the  sale  of  indulgences  from  one  order  to  a  nother.  He 
began  to  show  his  indignation  by  preaching  against  their  effi- 
cacy ;  and,  being  naturally  of  a  ^ery  temper,  and  provoked  by 
opposition,  he  inveighed  against  the  authority  of  the  pope  him- 
self. Being  driven  hard  by  his  adversaries,  still  as  he  enlarged 
his  reading,  in  order  to  support  his  tenets^  he  discovered  some 
new  abuse  or  error  in  the  church  of  Rome.  10.  In  this  dis- 
pute, it  was  tbe  fate  of  Henry  to  be  champion  on  both  sides.  His 
father,  who  had  given  him  the  education  of  a  scholar,  permitted 
him  to  be  instructed  in  school  divinity,  which  then  was  the 
principal  object  of  learned  enquiry.  Henry,  therefore,  willing 
to  convince  the  world  of  his  abilities  in  that  science,  obtained 
the  pope's  permission  to  read  the  works  of  Luther,  which  had 
been  forbidden  under  pain  of  excommunication.  11.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  king  defended  the  seven  sacraments,  out 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  showed  some  dexterity  in  this 
science,  though  it  is  thought  that  Wolsey  had  the  chief  hand 
in  directing  him.  A  book  being  thus  finished  in  haste,  it  was 
sent  to  Rome  for  the  pope's  approbation,  which  it  was  na- 
tural to  suppose  would  not  be  withheld.  The  pontiff,  ra- 
vished with  its  eloquence  and  depth,  compared  it  to  the 
labours  of  St.  Jerome,  or  St.  Augustine,  and  rewarded  the 
author  with  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith  ;  little  ima- 
gining that  Henry  was  soon  to  be  one  of  the  most  terrible 
enemies  that  ever  the  church  of  Rome  had  to  contend  with. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1, 2.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  congress  that  look  place  io  the  plains  of 
Picardf. 

3.  In  what  manner  were  the  late  king's  treasures  exhausted  ? 

4.  How  were  the  king's  coffers  replenished  ? 

6.  What  was  the  first  attempt  made  to  render-  the  king  master  of  the  debates  in 
parliament? 

6.  Why  did  Wolsey  endeavour  to  keep  the  king  ignorant  of  the  complaints  of 

his  subjects  ? 

7.  What  practices  led  to  tbe  Reformation  ? 

9.  In  what  manner  did  Luther  oppose  the  transfer  of  the  sale  of  indulgences? 
10,  II.  What  was  the  king's  conduct  on  this  occasion  ?  and  what  was  his  reward  ? 
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SBCTION  III. 

"^  When,  thunderstruck,  that  eagle  Woltey  fell ; 
When  royal  favour  as  an  ebbing  sea, 
Like  a  leviathan,  his  grandeur  left. 
His  gasping  grandeur— naked  on  the  sand." — Yotmg, 

4.  Bull. «.  ■  law  or  decree  made  bf  the  pope,  t  7.  Nnn'clo.  «.  a  metsenger.  tke  popa*s  am- 

5.  EccIeiiM'tical,  a.  beloDfiaf  to  the  church.  I  b»M«dor. 

6.  Dilem'ma, •. difflcalty.  111.  Tnrlrfd.  a.  disturbed, onsettled. 

1 12.  Pon'tiff,  9.  the  pope. 

1.  (A.D.  1527.)  Hetirt  had  now  been  eigltteen  years  mar- 
ried to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  who  had  been  brought  over  from 
Spain,  and  married  to  his  eldest  brother,  Arthur,  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  But,  notwithstanding  the  submissive  de- 
ference paid  to  the  indulgence  of  the  church,  Henry's  marriage 
with  this  princess  did  not  pass  without  scruple  and  hesitation, 
both  on  his  own  side  and  on  that  of  the  people.  2.  However, 
his  scruples  were  increased,  though  perhaps  not  at  first  ex- 
cited, by  a  motive  much  more  powerful  than  the  tacit  sugges- 
tions of  his  conscience.  It  happened  that  among  the  maids  of 
honour  then  attending  the  queen,  there  was  one  Anna  Bullen, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bullen,  a  gentleman  of  distinc- 
tion, and  related  to  most  of  the  nobility.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  king  in  several  embassies,  and  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  3.  The  beauty  of  Anna  sur- 
passed whatever  had  hitherto  appeared  at  this  voluptuous 
court ;  and  her  education,  which  had  been  at  Paris,  tended  to 
set  off  her  personal  charms.  Henry,  who  had  never  learned 
the  art  of  restraining  any  passion  that  he  desired  to  gratify, 
saw  and  loved  her ;  but  after  several  efforts  to  induce  her  to 
comply  with  his  criminal  desires,  he  found  that  without  mar- 
riage he  could  have  no  chance  of  succeeding.  4.  This  obstacle, 
therefore,  he  quickly  undertook  to  remove ;  and  as  his  own 
queen  was  now  become  hateful  to  him,  in  order  to  procure  a 
divorce,.he  alleged  that  his  conscience  rebuked  him  for  having 
80  long  lived  in  incest  with  the  wife  of  his  brother.  In  this 
pretended  perplexity,  therefore,  he  applied  to  Clement  the  Se- 
venth, who  owed  him  many  obligations,  desiring  him  to  dis- 
solve the  btdl  of  the  former  pope,  which  had  given  him  permis- 
sion to  marry  Catherine;  and  to  declare  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power,  even  of  the  holy  see,  to  dispense  withlthe  law  so  strictly 
enjoined  in  Scripture.  5.  The  unfortunate  pope,  unwilling 
to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  refuse,  continued  to  promise,  recant, 
dispute,  and  temporize;  hoping  that  the  king's  passion  would 
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never  hold  out  during  the  tedious  course  of  an  ecclesiaaticcd 
controversy.  In  this  he  was  entirely  mistaken.  Henry  had 
been  long  taught  to  dispute  as  well  as  he,  and  quickly  found  or 
wrested  many  texts  in  Scripture  to  favour  his  opinions,  or  his 
passions.  6.  During  the  course  of  a  long  perplexing  negotia- 
tion, on  the  issue  of  which  Henry's  happiness  seemed  to  de- 
pend, he  had  at  first  expected  to  find  in  his  favourite  Wolsey  a 
warm  defender  and  a  steady  adherent;  hut  in  this  he  found 
himself  mistaken.  Wolsey  seemed  to  be  in  pretty  much  the 
same  dilemma  with  the  pope.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  to 
please  his  master  the  king,  from  whom  he  had  received  a  thou- 
sand marks  of  favour ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feared  to 
disoblige  the  pope,  whose  servant  he  more  immediately  was, 
and  who,  besides,  had  power  to  punish  his  disobedience. 
7.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  continue  neuter  in  the  contro- 
versy; and,  though  of  all  men  the  most  haughty,  he  gave  way 
on  this  occasion  to  Campegio,  the  pope's  nuncio,  in  all  things, 
pretending  a  deference  to  his  skill  in  cannon  law.  Wolsey's 
scheme  of  temporising  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  king;  but 
for  a  while  he  endeavoured  to  stifle  his  resentment  until  he 
could  act  with  more  fatal  certainty.  He  for  some  time  looked 
out  for  a  man  of  equal  abilities  and  less  art ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  accident  threw  in  his  way  one  Thomas  Cranmer^ 
of  greater  talents,  and  probably  of  more  integrity.  Cranmer 
proposed  that  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
should  be  referred  to  the  principal  universities  of  Europe,  and 
thus  won  the  king's  favour,  because  in  that  age  the  casuists  of 
the  universities  were  remarkable  for  their  scruples  respecting 
the  degrees  of  afiinity  within  which  marriage  was  deemed  un- 
lawful. 

8.  Thus  finding  himself  provided  with  a  person  who  could 
supply  Wolsey's  place,  he  appeared  less  reserved  in  his  re- 
sentments against  that  prelate.  The  attorney-general  was 
ordered  to  prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him ;  and  he 
was  soon  after  commanded  to  resign  the  great  seal.  Crimes 
are  easily  found  out  against  a  favourite  in  disgrace,  and  the 
courtiers  did  not  fail  to  increase  the  catalogue  of  his  errors. 
He  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York-place  palace;  and  all  his 
furniture  and  plate  were  converted  to  the  king's  use.  9.  The 
inventory  of  his  goods  being  taken,  they  were  found  to  exceed 
even  the  most  extravagant  surmises.  He  was  soon  after  ar- 
rested by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  at  the  king*s  command. 
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for  high  treason,  and  preparations  were  made  for  conducting 
him  from  York,  where  he  then  resided,  to  London,  in  order  to 
take  his  trial.  10.  He  at  first  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requisition,  as  being  a  cardinal ;  but  finding  the  earl  bent  on 
performing  his  commission,  he  complied,  and  set  out  by  easy 
journeys  to  London,  to  appear  as  a  criminal^  where  he  had 
acted  as  a  king.  In  his  way  he  stayed  a  fortnight  at  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury's;  where,  one  day,  at  dinner)  he  was  taken  ill, 
not  without  violent  suspicions  of  having  poisoned  himself. 
Being  brought  forward  from  thence,  h^  with^  much  difficulty 
reached  Leicester-abbey;  where  the  monks  commg  out  to 
meet  him,  hie  said,  '^Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
among  you  ;*'  and  immediately  ordered  hisi>ed  to  be  prepared. 
1 1.  As  his  disorder  increased,  an  officer  being  placed  near  him, 
at  once  to  guard  and  attend  him,  he  spoke  to  him  a  little 
before  he  expired,  to  this  effect :  **  Bad  I  but  served  God  as 
diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given 
me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.  But  this  is  the  just  reward  I  must 
receive  for  my  indulgent  pains  and  study;  not  regarding  my 
service  to  God,  but  only  to  my  prince.*'  Be^died  soon  after, 
in  all  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  left  a  life  which  had  all  along 
been  rendered  turbid  by  ambition,  and  wretched  by  mean  as- 
siduities. 

12.  The  tie  that  held  Henry  to  the  church  being  thus 
broken,  he  resolved  to  keep  no  farther  measures  with  the 
pontiff.  He,  therefore,  privately  married  Anna  Bullen, 
whom  he  had  created  marchioness  of  Pembroke;  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  uncle  to  the  new  queen,  her  bther,  and  Dr.  Cranmer,. 
being  present  at  the  ceremony.  Soon  after,  finding  the  queen 
pregnant,  he  publicly  owned  his  marriage,  and,  to  covet  over 
his  disobedience  to  the  pope  with  an  appearance  of  triumph^ 
he  passed  with  his  beautiful  bride  through  London,  with  a 
magnificence  greater  than  had  ever  been  known  before.  But 
though  Henty  had  thus  separated  from  the  church,  yet  he  had 
not  addicted  himself  to  the  system  of  the  reformers. 

13.  As  the  monks  had  all  along  shown  him  the  greatest  re- 
sistance, he  resolved  at  once  to  deprive  them  of  future  power  to 
injure  him.  Be  accordingly  empowered  Thomas  Cromwell, 
who  was  now  made  secretary  of  state,  to  send  commissioners 
into  the  several  counties  of  England  to  inspect  the  monasteries, 
and  to  report  with  rigorous  exactness  the  conduct  and  deport- 
ment of  such  as  were  resident  there.    This  employment  was 
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readily  undertaken  by  some  creatures  of  the  court,  namely 
Layton,  London,  Price,  Gage,  Peter,  and  Bellasis,  who  are  said 
to  have  discovered  monstrous  disorders  in  many  of  the  religious 
houses. — The  accusations,  whether  true  or  false,  were  urged 
with  great  clamour  against  these  communities,  and  a  general 
horror  was  excited  in  the  nation  against  them. 

Questions  for  ExammatioH. 

I.  Who  was  Henry's  first  wife? 

t.  Whom  did  he  afterwards  wish  to  obtain  ? 

3.  What  description  is  gireo  of  Anna  Bullen? 

4.  What  pretence  did  Henrj  allege  to  procure  a  divorce? 
6.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  pope  ? 

6, 7.  What  were  the  circumstances  which  put  an  end  to  Wolsey's  power  ? 

8.  In  what  manner  did  the  king  act  towards  him  ? 

9.  What  account  is  given  of  the  inventory  of  his  goods  ? 

10.  What  circumstances  preceded  the  death  of  Wolsey  ? 

11.  Relate  Wolsey's  expression  immediately  before  his  death. 

12.  What  followed  Wolsey's  death  t 

13.  What  commission  did  the  king  give  to  Cronwell? 


SECTION  IV. 

**  Tyrannic  cruelty,  voluptuous  pride. 
Insatiable  licentiousness  and  guilt, 
So  share  this  monarch,  we  can  ne'er  decide 
On  what  one  vice  his  ruling  wish  was  built. ** — Dibdin. 

3.  Aoric'nlar,  a.  secret,  private.  |  4.  Saprem'acy,  t.  authority,  sovereiKnty. 

1.  (A.D.  1536.)  A  NEW  visitation  was  soon  after  appointed, 
and  fresh  crimes  were  also  produced ;  so  that  his  severities 
were  conducted  with  such  seeming  justice  and  success,  that  in 
less  than  two  years  he  became  possessed  of  all  the  monastic 
revenues.  The  monasteries  visited  amounted  to  six  hundred 
and  forty-five,  of  which  twenty-eight  had  abbots  who  enjoyed 
a  seat  in  parliament.  Ninety  colleges  were  demolished  in 
several  counties;  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  hospi- 
tals. 2.  The  whole  revenue  of  these  establishments  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  siity-one  thousand  pounds,  which  was 
about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  national  income.  But  as  great 
hiurmurs  were  excited  by  some  on  this  occasion,  Henry  took 
care  that  all  those  who  could  be  useful  to  him,  or  even  dan- 
gerous in  case  of  opposition,  should  be  sharers  in  the  spoil. 
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He  either  made  a  gift  of  the  revenues  o(  the  convents  to  hts 
principal  courtiers,  or  sold  them  at  low  prices,  or  exchanged 
them  for  other  lands  on  very  disadvantageous  terms. 

3.  Henry's  opinions  were  at  length  delivered  in  a  law, 
which,  from  its  horrid  consequences,  was  afterwards  termed 
the  Bloody  Statute;  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  whoever, 
by  word  or  writing,  denied  transubstantiation,  whoever  main- 
tained that  the  communion  in  both  kinds  was  necessary,  who- 
ever asserted  that  it  was  lawful  for  priests  to  marry,  whoever 
alleged  that  vows  of  chastity  might  be  broken,  whoever  main- 
tained that  private  masses  were  unprofitable,  or  that  auricular 
confession  was  unnecessary,  should  be  found  guilty  of  heresy, 
and  burned  or  hanged  as  the  court  should  determine.  4.  As 
the  people  were  at  that  time  chiefly  composed  of  those  who 
followed  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  such  as  still  adhered  to 
the  pope,  this  statute  with  Henry's  former  decrees,  in  some 
measure  included  both,  and  opened  a  field  for  persecution, 
which  soon  after  produced  its  dreadful  harvests.  Bain  ham  and 
Bilney  were  burned  for  their  opposition  to  popery.  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  and  bishop  Fisher  were  beheaded  for  denying  Ihe 
king's  supremacy, 

6.  These  severities,  however,  were  preceded  by  one  of  a 
different  nature,  arising  neither  from  religious  nor  political 
causes,  but  merely  from  a  tyrannical  caprice.  Anna  Bullen, 
his  queen,  had  always  been  favourable  to  the  Reformation, 
and  consequently  had  many  enemies  on  that  account,  who 
only  waited  some  fit  occasion  to  destroy  her  credit  with  the 
king,  and  that  occasion  presented  itself  but  too  soon.  6.  The 
king's  passion  was  by  this  time  quite  palled  with  satiety ;  as 
the  only  desire  he  ever  had  for  her  arose  from  that  brutal  ap- 
petite which  enjoyment  soon  destroys.  He  had  now  fallen  in 
love,  if  we  may  so  prostitute  the  expression,  with  another,  and 
languished  for  the  possession  of  Jane  Seymour,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen. 

7.  In  the  mean  time  her  enemies  were  not  remiss  in  raising 
an  accusation  against  her.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  from  his  at- 
tachment to  the  old  religion,  took  care  to  produce  several 
witnesses  accusing  her  of  incontinency  with  some  of  the 
meaner  servants  of  the  court.  Four  persons  were  particularly 
pointed  out  as  her  paramours;  Henry  Norris,  groom  of  the 
stole;  Weston  and  Breaton,  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber; together  with  Mark  Smeaton,  a  musician.     8.  Ac- 
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cordiDgly,  soon  after,  Norris,  Weston,  Breaton»  and  Smeaton, 
were  tried  in  Westminster-hall,  when  Smeaton  was  prevailed 


Weitminsier  Hall,  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Jatnet*  Palace  with  the 
surrounding  fields  in  the  reign  cf  Henry  VIII. 

upon,  by  the  promise  of  a  pardon,  to  confess  a  criminal  cor- 
respondence with  the  queen  ;  but  he  was  never  confronted  by 
her  he  accused ;  and  his  execution  with  the  rest,  shortly  after, 
served  to  acquit  her  of  the  charge.  9.  Norris,  who  had  been 
much  in  the  king's  favour,  had  an  offer  of  his  life  if  he  would 
confess  his  crime,  and  accuse  his  mistress;  but  he  rejected  the 
proposal  with  contempt,  and  died  professing  her  innocence 
and  his  own.  The  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a 
jury  of  peers;  but  upon  what  proof  or  pretence  the  crime  of 
incest  was  urged  against  them  is  unknown ;  the  chief  evidence 
it  is  said  amounted  to  no  more  than  that  Rochford  had  been 
aeen  to  lean  on  her  bed  before  some  company.  10.  Part  of  the 
charge  against  her  was,  that  she  had  declared  to  her  atten- 
dants that  the  king  never  had  her  heart :  which  was  considered 
as  a  slander  upon  the  throne,  and  strained  into  a  breach  of 
law  by  statute,  by  which  it  was  declared  criminal  to  throw 
any  slander  upon  the  king,  queen,  or  their  issue.  The  un- 
happy queen,  though  unassisted  by  counsel,  defended  herself 
with  great  judgment  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  the  spectators 
could  not  forbear  declaring  her  entirely  innocent.  11.  She 
answered  distinctly  to  all  the  charges  brought  against  her; 
but  the  king's  authority  was  not  to  be  controlled  :  she  was  de- 
clared guilty,  and  her  sentence  ran,  that  she  should  be  burned 
or  beheaded  at  the  king's  pleasure.  On  the  morning  of  her 
execution,  her  sentence  being  mitigated  into  beheading,  she 
sent  for  Kingstone,  the  keeper  of  the  Tower,  to  whom  upon 
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entering  the  pn8on,  she  said,  ''  Mr.  Ringstone,  I  hear  I  am 
not  to  die  till  noon,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it;  Tor  I  thought  to  be 
dead  before  this  time,  and  free  from  a  life  of  pain."  12.  The 
keeper  attempting  to  comfort  her  by  assuring  her  the  pain 
would  be  very  little,  she  replied,  **  I  have  heard  that  the  exe- 
cutioner is  very  expert :  and  (clasping  her  neck  with  her  hands, 
laughing]  I  have  but  a  little  neck."  When  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  from  a  consideration  of  her  child  Elizabeth's  welfare, 
she  would  not  inflame  the  minds  of  the  spectators  against  her 
prosecutors,  but  contented  herself  with  saying,  that  '^she  was 
come  to  die  as  she  was  sentenced  by  the  law."  13.  She  would 
accuse  none,  nor  say  any  thing  of  the  ground  upon  which  she 
was  judged ;  she  prayed  heartily  for  the  king,  and  called  him 
**  a  most  merciful  and  gentle  prince:  that  he  had  always  been 
to  her  a  good  and  gracious  sovereign ;  and  if  that  any  one 
should  think  proper  to  canvass  her  cause,  she  desired  him  to 
judge  the  best."  She  was  beheaded  by  the  executioner  of 
Calais,  who  was  brought  over,  as  much  more  expert  than  any 
in  England.  14.  The  very  next  day  after  her  execution  he 
married  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  his  cruel  heart  being  no  way 
softened  by  the  wretched  fate  of  one  that  had  been  so  lately  the 
object  of  his  warmest  affections.  He  also  ordered  his  parlia- 
ment to  give  him  a  divorce  between  her  sentence  and  execu- 
tion, and  thus  he  endeavoured  to  render  Elizabeth,  the  only 
child  he  had  by  her,  illegitimate,  as  he  had  in  the  same  man- 
ner, formerly,  her  sister  Mary,  his  only  child  by  queen  Ca- 
tharine. 

Questions  for  Eiamination, 

I.  What  moMstic  rerenues  now  came  into  the  king's  postetdon  ? 

8.  What  was  the  amount  of  these  rerenues  ? 

3.  What  were  the  opinions  of  Henry  ? 

4.  What  were  the  horrid  consequences? 

5.  What  tyrannical  act  precc<ied  these  sererities? 
7.  Relate  the  charges  alleged  against  Anna  Bullen. 

9.  What  is  said  to  hare  been  the  chief  evidence  against  her  ? 
10.  What  strange  charge  was  brought  against  her  ? 

U.  What  was  herbehaTiour  on  the  trial? 

12,  18.  What  at  her  execution  ? 

14.  In  what  manner  did  the  king  act  after  her  execution? 
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SECTION  V. 

^  Superior  Cranmir,  in  a  crowd  alooe. 
Dares  friendship  with  the  Tirtuoos  fallen  own.** — DibSn. 

S.  Cifmie«. «.  fpron.  ka-prettt).  whim.  l6.  Unpropi'tioiu,  a.  untkrownhU. 

4.  Tbeole'fflea],  a.  bekmciof  to  diTinity.  W.  Expatiate,  v.  t*  eolarie,  to  OMke  a  free 

Mit'creaiit, «.  a  baie  person.  |  comment. 

1.  (A.D.  1537.)  In  the  midst  of  these  commotions  Ihe  fires  of 
Smithfield  were  seen  to  blaze  with  unusual  fierceness.  Those 
who  adhered  to  the  pope  or  those  who  followed  the  doctrines 
of  Luther»  were  equally  the  objects  of  royal  vengeance  and 
ecclesiastical  persecution.  From  the  multiplied  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  national  systems  of  belief,  mostly  drawn 
up  by  Henry  himself,  few  knew  what  to  think  or  what  to  pro- 
fess. 2.  They  were  ready  enough  to  follow  his  doctrines,  how 
inconsistent  or  contradictory  soever ;  but  as  he  was  continually 
changing  them  himself,  they  could  hardly  pursue  so  fast  as  he 
advanced  before  them.  Thomas  Cromwell,  raised  by  the 
king's  caprice  from  being  a  blacksmith's  son  to  be  a  royal  fa- 
vourite (for  tyrants  ever  raise  their  favourites  from  the  lowest 
of  the  people] ,  together  with  Cranmer,  now  become  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  were  both  seen  to  favour  the  Reformation  with 
all  their  endeavours.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  Gardiner,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  together  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  for 
leading  the  king  back  to  his  original  superstition.  In  fact, 
Henry  submitted  to  neither ;  his  pride  had  long  been  soinflamed 
by  flattery,  Chat  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  regulate  by  his 
own  single  opinion,  the  religious  faith  of  the  whole  nation. 

4.  Soon  after,  no  less  than  five  hundred  persons  were  im- 
prisoned for  contradicting  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  Bloody 
Statute :  and  received  protection  only  from  the  lenity  of  Crom- 
well. Lambert,  a  schoolmaster,  and  doctor  Barnes,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  Lambert's  execution,  felt  the  severity  of 
the  persecuting  spirit,  and  by  a  bill  in  parliament,  without  any 
trial,  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  discussing  theological 
questions  at  the  very  stake.  With  Barnes  were  executed  one 
Gerrard,  and  Jerome,  for  the  same  opinions.  Three  catholics 
also,  whose  names  were  Abel,  Featherstone,  and  Powel,  were 
dragged  upon  the  same  hurdles  to  execution;  and  who  de- 
clared that  the  most  grievous  part  of  their  punishment  was 
the  being  coupled  with  such  heretical  miscreants  as  were 
united  in  the  same  calamity. 

6.  During  these  horrid  transactions,  Henry  was  resolved  to 
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take  another  queen,  Jane  Seymour  having  died  in  child-bed  ; 
and  after  some  negotiations  upon  the  continent,  he  contracted 
a  marriage  with  Anne  o(  Cleves,  his  aim  being,  by  her  means, 
to  fortify  his  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Germany.  6.  His 
aversion,  however,  to  the  queen  secretly  increased  every  day; 
and  he  at  length  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  and  his  prime  mi- 
nister together.  He  had  a  strong  cause  of  dislike  to  him  for 
his  late  unpropitious  alliance,  which  Cromwell  had  effected  in 
order  to  have  the  Reformation  encouraged  by  the  patronage  of 
a  protestant  queen ;  and  a  new  motive  was  soon  added  for  in- 
creasing his  displeasure.  Henry  had  fixed  his  aflections  on 
Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  the  only 
method  of  gratifying  this  new  passion  was,  as  in  the  former 
cases,  discarding  the  present  queen  to  make  room  for  a  new 
one.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  had  long  been  Cromwell's  mortal 
enemy,  and  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  to  destroy  a 
man  he  considered  as  his  rival.  7.  He,  therefore,  made  use 
of  all  his  niece's  arts  to  ruin  the  favourite ;  and  when  this 
project  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  obtained  a  commission 
from  the  king  to  arrest  Cromwell  for  high  treason.  His 
disgrace  was  no  sooner  known,  than  all  his  friends  forsook 
him,  except  Cranmer,  who  wrote  such  a  letter  to  Henry  in  his 
behalf,  as  no.other  man  in  the  kingdom  would  have  presumed 
to  offer.  However,  he  Was  accused  in  parliament  of  heresy 
and  treason  ;  and  without  even  being  heard  in  his  own  defence, 
condemned  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death,  as  the  king  should 
think  proper  to  direct.  8.  When  he  was  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold, his  regard  for  his  son  hindered  him  from  expatiating 
upon  his  own  innocence.  He  thanked  God  for  bringing  him 
to  death  for  his  transgressions;  confessed  ho  had  often  been 
seduced,  but  that  he  now  died  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

But  the  measure  of  Henry's  severities  was  not  yet  filled  up. 
He  had  thought  himself  very  happy  in  his  new  marriage.  He 
was  so  captivated  with  the  queen's  accomplishments,  that  he 
gave  public  thanks  for  his  felicity,  and  desired  his  confessor  to 
join  with  him  in  the  same  thanksgiving.  9.  This  joy,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  very  short  duration.  While  the  king  was  at 
York,  upon. an  intended  conference  with  the  king  of  Scotland, 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Lassels  waited  upon  Cranmer  at  London ; 
and  from  the  information  of  his  sister,  who  had  been  servant 
to  the  duchess  dowager  of  Norfolk,  he  gave  a  very  surprising 
account  of  the  queen's  incontinence.    When  the  queen  was 
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first  examined  relative  to  her  crime,  she  denied  the  charge ; 
but  afterwards,  finding  that  her  accomplices  were  her  accu- 
sers, she  confessed  her  incontinence  before  marriage,  but 
denied  her  having  dishonoured  the  king's  bed  since  her  union. 

10.  Three  maids  of  honour,  who  were  admitted  to  her  secrets, 
still  further  alleged  her  guilt;  and  some  of  them  made  such 
confessions  as  tended  to  augment  the  nature  of  her  crime. 
The  servile  parliament,  upon  being  informed  of  the  queen^s 
crime  and  confession,  quickly  found  her  guilty,  and  petitioned 
the  king  that  she  might  be  punished  with  death ;  that  the 
same  penalty  might  be  inflicted  on  the  lady  Rochford,  the  ac- 
complice in  her  debaucheries ;  and  that  her  grandmother,  the 
duchess  dowager  of  Norfolk,  together  with  her  father,  mother, 
and  nine  others,  men  and  women,  as  having  been  privy  to 
the  queen's  irregularities,  should  participate  in  her  punishment. 

11.  With  this  petition  the  king  was  most  graciously  pleased 
to  agree;  they  were  condemned  to  death  by  an  act  of  attain- 
der, which,  at  the  same  time,  made  it  capital  for  all  persons 
to  conceal  their  knowledge  of  the  incontinence  of  any  future 
queen.  It  was  also  enacted,  that,  if  the  king  married  any 
woman  who  had  been  incontinent,  she  should  be  guilty  of 
treason,  in  case  she  did  not  previously  reveal  her  guilt.  The 
people  made  merry  with  this  absurd  and  brutal  statute  ;  and 
it  was  said  that  the  king  must  henceforth  look  out  for  a  widow. 

12.  After  all  these  laws  were  passed,  in  which  the  most  won- 
derful circumstance  is,  that  a  body  of  men  could  ever  be  induced 
to  give  their  consent,  the  queen  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
together  with  the  lady  Rochford,  who  found  no  great  degree 
of  compassion,  as  she  had  herself  before  tampered  in  blood. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  cruel  penecations  foDowed  the  multiplied  alterations  in  the  national 

beUef? 

2.  Who  finvoured  the  Reformation? 

3.  Who  endearoured  to  lead  the  king  back  to  poperj  7 
5.  Upon  whom  did  Henry  fix  his  affw*ction8? 

6  .What  cauaed  Henry '«  dislike  to  Cromwell  ?  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
9.  In  what  manner  was  the  kiug  informed  of  the  incontinence  of  his  queen  ? 

10.  Who  were  the  witnesses  that  alleged  her  guilt  ? 

1 1 .  What  was  the  brutal  statute  passed  by  the  servile  parliament  on  this  occasion  ? 
li.  What  was  the  bte  of  the  queen  ? 
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SECTION  VI. 


I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom 

For  the  Uignitj  of  the  whole  body." — SAat^teare. 


S.  Initcibinty, «.  a  dlqNMitloii  to  annr.         I     Indiscrim'inately.  ad,  witboal  dtstiMtiea. 

"  'uplaca'blr    -    — '  '-  *^ "  "-  —  '"   ^  -'•^-— '    * 

treaty. 


annr.         I     1 
iTM  by  en-|7.  ] 


3.  Inplaca'ble,  a.  aot  to  be  noTM  bqr  en-|7.  Bscnt'cbeoa, «.  a  coat  of 


1.  (A.D.  1543.)  In  about  a  year  after  the  death  o(  the  last 
queen,  Henry  once  more  changed  his  condition,  by  marrying 
his  sixth  and  last  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  who,  according  to  the 
ridiculous  suggestions  of  the  people,  was,  in  fact,  a  widow. 
She  was  the  widow  of  the  late  lord  Latimer ;  and  was  consi- 
dered as  a  woman  of  discretion  and  virtue.  She  had  already 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  managed  this  capricious  tyrant's 
temper  with  prudence  and  success. 

2.  Still,  however,  the  king's  severity  to  his  subjects  con- 
tinued as  fierce  as  ever.  For  some  time  he  had  been  incom* 
moded  by  an  ulcer  in  his  leg  ;  the  pain  of  which,  added  to  his 
corpulence,  and  other  infirmities,  increased  his  natural  irag^ 
cibiUty  to  such  a  degree,  that  scarcely  any  of  his  domestics 
approached  him  without  terror.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  any  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  shouM, 
at  this  time  particularly,  hope  for  pardon. 

3.  Though  his  health  was  declining  apace,  yet  his  implacable 
cruelties  were  not  the  less  frequent.  His  resentment  was 
diffused  indiscriminately  to  all ;  at  one  time  a  protestant,  and 
at  another  a  catholic,  were  the  objects  of  his  severity.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Surry,  were  the  last 
that  felt  the  injustice  of  the  tyrant's  groundless  suspicions. 
4.  The  duke  was  a  nobleman  who  had  served  the  king  with 
talent  and  fidelity;  his  son  was  a  young  man  of  the  most  pro- 
mising hopes,  who  excelled  in  every  accomplishment  that  be- 
came a  scholar,  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier.  He  excelled  in  all 
the  military  exercises  which  were  then  in  request;  he  encou- 
raged the  fine  arts  by  his  practice  and  example ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  was  the  first  who  brought  our  language,  in 
his  poetical  pieces,  to  any  degree  of  refinement.  5.  He  cele- 
brated the  fair  Geraldine  in  all  his  sonnets,  and  maintained 
her  superior  beauty  in  all  places  of  public  contention.  These 
qualifications,  however,  were  no  safeguard  to  him  against 
Henry*s  suspicions ;  he  had  dropped  some  expressions  of  re- 
sentment against  the  king's  ministers,  upon  being  displaced 
from  the  government  of  Boulogne;  and  the  whole  family  was 
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become  obnoxious  from  the  late  incontinence  of  Catharine 
Howard,  thequeen,whowasexecuted.  6.  From  these  motiyes, 
therefore,  private  orders  were  given  to  arrest  father  and  son; 
and  accordingly  they  were  arrested  both  on  the  same  day,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower.  Surry,  being  a  commoner,  his  trial 
was  the  more  expeditious;  and  as  to  proofs,  there  were  many 
informers  base  enough  to  betray  the  intimacies  of  private  con- 
fidence, and  all  the  connexions  of  blood.  The  duchess  dowager 
of  Richmond,  Surry's  own  sister,  enlisted  herself  among  the 
number  of  his  accusers;  and  sir  Richard  Southwell  also,  his 
most  intimate  friend,  charged  him  with  infidelity  to  the  king. 
7.  It  would  seem  that,  at  this  dreary  period,  there  was  neither 
faith  nor  honour  to  be  found  in  all  the  nation.  Surry  denied 
the  charge,  and  challenged  his  accuser  to  single  combat.  This 
favour  was  refused  him  :  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  quar- 
tered the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  on  his  escutcheouy 
which  alone  was  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown.  To  this  he  could  make  no  reply;  and  indeed  any 
answer  would  have  been  needless;  for  neither  parliaments  nor 
juries,  during  this  reign,  seemed  to  be  guided  by  any  other 
proofs  but  the  will  of  the  crown.  8.  This  young  nobleman 
was,  therefore,  condemned  for  high  treason,  notwithstanding 
his  eloquent  and  spirited  defence ;  and  the  sentence  was  soon 
after  executed  upon  him  on  Tower-hill.  In  the  meantime  the 
duke  endeavoured  to  mollify  the  king  by  letters  of  submission ; 
but  the  monster's  hard  heart  was  rarely  subject  to  tender  im- 
pressions. 9.  Thej)arliament  meeting  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  January  (A.D.  14^6),  a  bill  of  attainder  was  found  against 
the  duke  of  Norfolk :  as  it  was  thought  he  could  not  so  easily 
have  been  convicted  on  a  fair  hearing  by  his  peers.  The  death- 
warrant  was  made  out,  and  immediately  sent  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower.  The  duke  prepared  for  death ;  the  following 
morning  was  to  be  his  last ;  but  an  event  of  greater  consequence 
to  the  kingdom  intervened,  and  prevented  his  execution. 

10.  The  king  had  been  for  some  time  approaching  fast  to- 
wards his  end ;  and  for  several  days  all  those  about  his  person 
plainly  saw  that  his  speedy  death  was  inevitable.  The  disorder 
in  his  leg  was  now  grown  extremely  painful;  and  this,  added 
to  his  monstrous  corpulency,  which  rendered  him  unable  to 
stir,  made  him  more  furious  than  a  chained  lion.  He  had 
been  very  stern  and  severe;  he  was  now  outrageous.  In  this 
state  he  had  continued  for  nearly  four  years  before  his  death, 

12 
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the  terror  of  all,  and  the  tormentor  of  himself;  his  courtiers 
having  no  inclination  to  make  an  enemy  of  him,  as  they  were 
more  ardently  employed  in  conspiring  the  death  of  each  other  \ 

11.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  he  was  suflered  to  struggle, 
without  any  of  his  domestics  having  the  courage  to  warn  him 
of  his  approaching  end  :  as  more  than  once,  during  this  retgn, 
persons  had  been  put  to  death  for  foretelling  the  death  of  the 
king.  At  last,  sir  Athony  Denny  had  the  courage  to  disclose 
to  him  this  dreadful  secret;  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
he  receiv-ed  the  tidings  with  an  expression  of  resignation. 

12.  His  anguish  and  remorse  were  at  this  time  greater  than 
can  be  expressed  :  he  desired  that  Crahmer  might  be  sent  for; 
but  before  that  prelate  cduld  arrive  he  wad  speechless.  Cranmer 
desired  him  to  give  some  sign  of  his  dying  in  tho  faith  of  Christ ; 
he  squeezed  his  hand,  and  immediately  expired,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-seven  years  and  nine  months,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

13.  Some  kings  have  been  tyrants  frofti-coniri^iction  and 
revolt;  some  frotb  being  misled  by  favourites ;  and  some  from 
a  spirit  of  party ;  but  Henry  was  cruel  from  a  depraved  dis^ 
position  alone ;  ctueV  in  government,  cruel  in  religion,  dnd 
cruel  in  his  family.  Our  divines  have  taketi  some  pains  to 
vindicate  the  chitntier  of  this  brutal  prince,  as  if^his  conduct 
and  our  reformation  had  any  connexion  with-  each' other. 
There  is  n()thing  so  absurd  a«  to  defend  the  one  by  thedlher; 
the  most  noble  designs  are  brought  about  by  the  most  vicious 

>  The  irritabilitf  of  the  king  was  so  ungoTernable  that  many  fell  Tictims  ta  it ; 
and  his  queen,  who  constantly  attended  him  with  the  most  tender  and  dutiful  care, 
had  also,  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  account,  nearly  ibllen  a  saorifiot. 
Henry's  farourite  topic  of  conTersation  was  theology,,  and  Catharine  had  unwarily 
Tentured  to  raise'  objections  against  his  arguments.  Henry  highly  provoked  that 
she  should  presume  to  difl^rfrom  his  opinion,  complained  of*  her  obstinacy  to 
Oardiner,  bishop'  of  Winchester^  the  chancellor,  wKo 'inflamed  his  anger  by  re- 
presenting the  <^ueen  as  a  dangerous  heretic.  Hurried  by  these  insinuations,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  direct  the  chancellor  to  draw  up  articles  of  impei^hment,  which 
he  signed.  This  paper  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  queen's  friends, 
who  immediately  carried  the  btelligence  to  her.  Neit  moraing  ahe  paid  her 
usual  risit  to  the  king,  and  inding  him  disposed  to  challenge  her  to  aa  argument 
on  divinity,  she  modestly  declined  the  conversation,  saying,,  t^iat  it  did  liot  become 
a  weak  wottmn  to  dispute  with  one,  who,  by  his  superiorleaming,  was  entitied  to 
dictate,  nototaly  to  her,  but  to  the  whole  world ;:  and  that  if  eyer  she  had  veDtured 
to  object  to  any  thing  he  advanced,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  her  own  instruction, 
and  to  engage  him  upon  topics  which  diverted  his  pains.  This  seasonable  piece 
of  flattery  suddenly  revived  his  affections ;  and  the  chancellor  coming  soon  after 
with  a  numerous  escort,  to  seiie  the  queen  and  carry  her  to  the  Tower,  the  kiag 
treated  him  very  roughly,  calling  him  knave,  fool,  and  beast,  and  commanded  him 
to  be  gone. — De  MoleviUi^B  Great  Britain. 
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instruments :  for  we  see  even  that  cruelty  and  injustice  were 
thought  necessary  to  be  employed  in  our  holy  redemption. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

I .  To  whom  was  the  king  now  married  ? 

9.  What  at  this  time  increased  the  king's  irascibilitj  ? 
d.  Who  were  the  last  who  felt  his  severitj  ? 

4,  5.  What  character  is  given  of  the  earl  of  Surrj  ? 

6   Who  appeared  among  the  number  of  Surrj's  accusers  ? 

7.  What  was  the  chief  charge  alleged  against  this  nobleman  ? 

8.  Where  was  he  executed? 

9.  What  was  the  fate  of  his  fiither,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ? 

10.  What  description  is  gif  en  of  the  king  during  bis  illness  ? 


Popet. 

A.D. 

Julius  XL    ...    .  1030 

Leo  X 1513 

Adrian  VI 1&22 

Clement  VU.  .    .    .  Ifi33 
Paullll 1534 

Emperors  of  Gtrtmanjf, 


CONTEBIPORARY  SOVEREIGNS 
Kingo  qf  Franco, 


Maximilian  I. 
Charles  V. . 


1493 
1519 


Emperors  qf  the  Turks. 

Baiaiet  U.     .    .     .  1481 
Selim  1 1518 


Louis  XIL      ...  1^ 
Francis  I.  .    .    .    .  1515 

Kings  and  Qu,  qf  Spain. 


PhUip  I. 
Joan.  . 
Charles  I. 


1504 
1506 
1516 


SolimanIL 


1580 


Kings  qf  Portugai. 

Elmanuel 1495 

John  la    .    .    .    .  1512 

Kings  [of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 


AO. 

15IS 


Christian  IL  . 

Kinge  qf  Denmark  atone. 


Frederick  I.    , 
Christian  III. 


1584 
1533 


King  qf  Sweden  edone. 

GusUf  us  Vasa*. .    .  1588 

Kings  qf  Scotland. 

James  IV 1498 

James  V 1514 

Mary 1548 


John. 


1481 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  cardinal  Wolsey  and  Sir  Tho- 
IMS  More, lord  chancellors ;  Thomas,  lord  Cromwell;  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester; H«nry  Howard,  earl  of  Surry;  Nicholas,  lord  Vaux;  John  Bourohier, 
lord.Bemers;  George  Boleyn^  viscount  Rochford ;  John,  lord  Lumley;  Eidward, 
lord  Sheffield;  dean  CoUet'. 

*  GusTAWS  Visa  delivered  Sweden  from  the  Danish  yoke;  and  for  his  recom- 
pense was  elected  its  independent  sovereign. 

s  Dr.  Collet  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Collet,  who  had  been  twice  lord 
Mayor  of  London.  The  talents  and  industry  which  he  lUsplayed  in  his  youth 
induced  his  parents  to  send  him  to  the  University,  where  he  soon  outstripped  aH 
bis  contemporaries.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  Italy,  and  there  perfected  him- 
self in  the  Greek  language.  The  fame  of  his  extensive  acquirements  soon  procured 
him  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  at  an  early  age  he  obtained  the  deanery  of  St. 
PauPs.  In  this  situation  the  freedom  with  which  he  condemned  the  abuses  of  the 
church  and  the  vices  of  thedergy,  would  have  proved  his  ruin,  but  for  the  geneioas 
protection  of  Cranmer.  He  founded  and  richly  endowed  St  Paul's  school,  which 
still  remains  a  noble  monument  of  his  wisdom  and  patriotism.  He  died  of  the 
sweating  sicknesi,  A.D.  1519. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EDWARD  VI. 


w/-«Kai  [ B«fin  to 

Born  %.^4  I   !#»  KKSfmi  Reifn 


Died  ^^i^lEdv  Reifiied 

^Vnly  ^t  1K3.  l^MBg^^  ^i  jean. 


**  Men  perish  in  ad? ance,  as  if  the  san 
Should  set  ere  noon.^^Young. 

Y  Implicitly,  eui.  absolately.  1 13.  Stren'aoailr.  otf.  boldly,  Tiforouaiy. 

o.  Bxorl>itant.  a.  unreasonable.  exceMire.      ISO.  Liv'id,  a.  discoloared,  as  wMi  a  blow. 
8.  Inri'gorate,  v.  to  ftrengtheo.  J 

1.  (A.D.  1547.)  Henrt  the  Eighth  was  succeeded  od  the 
throne  by  his  only  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  now  in  the  ninth 
year  of  bis  age.  The  late  king,  in  his  will,  which  he  ex- 
pected would  be  implicitly  obeyed,  fixed  the  majority  of  the 
prince  at  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year  :  and,  in  the 
meantime,  appointed  sixteen  executors  of  his  will,  to  whom, 
during  the  minority,  he  entrusted  the  government  of  the  king 
and  kingdom ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  protector,  being  placed 
at  their  head. 

2.  The  protector,  in  his  schemes  for  advancing  the  Refor- 
mation, had  always  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  Cranmer,  who, 
being  a  man  of  moderation  and  prudence,  was  averse  to  violent 
changes,  and  determined  to  bring  over  the  people  by  insensible 
innovations  to  his  own  peculiar  system. 

3.  A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  had  been  appointed 
by  the  council  to  frame  a  liturgy  for  the  service  of  the  church ; 
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aDd  this  work  was  executed  with  great  moderation,  precisioD, 
and  accuracy.  A  law  was  also  enacted,  permitting  priests  to 
marry;  the  ceremony  of  auricular  confession,  though  not 
abolished,  was  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  people,  who  were 
not  displeased  at  being  freed  from  the  spiritual  tyranny  of 
their  instructors ;  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was  the 
last  tenet  of  popery  that  was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  people, 
as  both  the  clergy  and  laity  were  loth  to  renounce  so  miracu- 
lous a  benefit  as  it  was  asserted  to  be.  4.  However,  at  last, 
not  only  this,  but  all  the  principal  opinions  and  practices  of 
the  catholic  religion,  contrary  to  what  the  Scripture  authorizes^ 
were  abolished ;  and  the  Reformation,  such  as  we  have  it,  was 
almost  entirely  completed  in  England.  With  all  these  inno- 
vations the  people  and  clergy  in  general  acquiesced ;  and  Gar- 
diner and  Bonner  were  the  only  persons  whose  opposition  was 
thought  of  any  weight :  they  were,  therefore,  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  threatened  with  the  king's  further  displeasure  in 
case  of  disobedience.  A.D.  1548. 

5.  For  all  these  the  protector  gained  great  applause  and 
popularity ;  but  he  was  raised  to  an  enviable  degree  of  emi- 
nence, and  his  enemies  were  numerous  in  proportion  to  his 
exaltation .  Of  all  the  ministers  at  that  time  in  council,  Dudley, 
earl  of  Warwick,  was  the  most  artftil,  ambitious,  and  un- 
principled. Resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  possess  the  principal 
place  under  the  king,  he  cared  not  what  means  were  to  be 
used  in  acquiring  it.  6.  However,  unwilling  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  he  covered  the  most  eaforbitant  yiews  under  the  fairest 
appearances.  Having  associated  himself  with  the  earl  of  Souths 
ampton„  he  formed  a  strong  party  in  the  council,  who  were 
determined  to  free  themselves  from  the  control  the  protector 
assumed  over  them.  That  nobleman  was,  in  fact,  now  grown 
obnoxious  to  a  very  prevailing  party  in  the  kingdom.  7.  He 
was  hated  by  the  nobles  for  his  superior  magnificence  and 
power ;  he  was  hated  by  the  catholic  party  for  his  regard  to 
the  Reformation ;  he  was  dishked  by  many  for  his  severity  to 
his  brother ;  besides,  the  great  estate  he  had  raised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  church  and  the  crown,  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  all.  The  palace  *  which  be  was  then  building  in  the  Strand, 
served  also,  by  its  magnificence,  and  still  more  so  by  the  un<^ 
just  methods.tbat  were  taken  to  raise  it,  to  expose  him  to  the, 

1 3tai  called  Somerset  house. 
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censures  of  the  public.  The  parish  church  ot  St.  Mary,  with 
three  bishops*  houses,  were  pulled  down  to  furnish  ground  and 
materials  for  the  structure. 

8.  He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  chief 
article  of  which  he  was  accused  was  his  usurpation  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  taking  all  the  power  into  his  own  hands ;  but 
his  great  riches  were  the  real  cause.  Several  others  of  a 
lighter  tint  were  added,  to  invigorate  this  accusation,  but  none 
of  them  could  be  said  to  amount  to  high  treason.  9.  In  con- 
sequence of  these,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  preferred  against 
him  in  the  house  of  lords :  but  Somerset  contrived  for  this  time 
to  elude  the  rigour  of  their  sentence,  by  having  previously,  on 
his  knees,  confessed  the  charge  before  the  members  of  the 
council.  10.  In  consequence  of  this  confession,  ho  was  de- 
prived of  all  his  offices  and  goods,  together  with  a  great  part 
of  his  landed  estates,  which  were  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the 
crown.  This  fine  on  his  estate  was  soon  after  remitted  by  the 
king;  and  Somerset,  once  more,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
all,  recovered  Iris  liberty.  He  was  even  re-admitted  into  the 
council.  Happy  for  him  if  his  ambition  had  not  revived  with 
his  security ! 

11.  In  fact,  he  could  not  help  now  and  then  bursting  out 
into  invectives  against  the  king  and  government,  which  were 
quickly  carried  to  his  secre^  enemy,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
wIk)  was  now  become  duke  of  Northumberland.  As  he  was 
surrounded  with  that  nobleman's  creatures,  they  took  care  to 
reveal  all  the  designs  which  they  had  themselves  first  suggested ; 
and  Somerset  soon  found  the  fatal  effects  of  his  rival's  resent- 
ment. 12.  He  was,  by  Northumberland's  command,  arrested, 
with  many  more,  accused  of  being  his  partisans,  and  was, 
with  his  wife,  the  duchess,  also  thrown  into  prison.  He  was 
now  accused  of  having  formed  a  design  to  raise  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  north;  of  attacking  the  train-bands  on  a  muster- 
day  ;  of  plotting  to  secure  the  Tower,  and  to  excite  a  rebellion 
in  London. 

13.  These  charges  he  stremiously  denied ;  but  he  confessed 
one  of  as  heinous  a  nature,  which  was,  that  he  had  laid  a  pro- 
ject for  murdering  Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pem- 
broke, at  a  banquet,  which  was  to  be  given  them  by  lord  Paget. 
He  was  soon  after  brought  to  trial  before  the  marquis  of 
Winchester,  who  sat  as  high  steward  on  the  occasion,  with 
twenty-seven  peers  more,  including  Northumberland,  Pem- 
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broke,  and  Northampton,  who  were  at  once  his  judges  and 
accusers ;  and  being  found  guilty,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold 
on  Tower-hill,  where  he  appeared  without  the  least  emotion, 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace,  by  whom  he^ 
was  beloved.  14.  He  spoke  to  them  with  great  composure, 
protesting  that  he  had  always  promoted  the  service  of  his  king, 
and  the  interests  of  true  religion,  to  the  best  of  his  power. 
The  people  attested  their  belief  of  what  he  said  by  crying  out, 
''  It  ia  most  true."  An  universal  tumult  was  beginning  to 
take  place ;  but  Somerset  desiring  them  to  be  still,  and  not  in- 
terrupt his  last  meditations,  but  to  join  with  him  in  prayer ;  he 
laid  down  his  head,  and  submitted  to  the  stroke  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

16.  In  the  meantime,  Northumberland  had  long  aimed  at 
the  first  authority ;  and  the  infirm  state  of  the  king's  health 
opened  alluring  prospects  to  his  ambition.  He  represented 
to  that  young  prince,  that  his  sisters,  Hary  and  Elizabeth, 
who  were  appointed  by  Henry's  will  to  succeed  in  failure  of 
direct  heirs  to  the  crown,  had  been  declared  illegitimate  by 
parliament;  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  aunt,  stood  excluded 
by  the  king's  will,  and,  being  an  alien  also,  lost' all  right  of 
succeeding.  Id.  And,  as  the  three  princesses  were  thus  le- 
gally excluded,  the  succession  naturally  devolved  to  the 
marchioness  of  Dorset,  whose  next  heir  was  the  lady  Jane 
Grey,  a  lady  every  way  accomplished  for  government,  as 
well  by  the  charms  of  her  person  as  the  virtues  and  acquire- 
ments of  her  mind.  The  king,  who  had  long  submitted  to 
all  the  pontic  views  of  this  designing  minister,  agreed  to  have 
the  succession  submitted  to  the  council,  where  Northum- 
berland had  influence  soon  after  to  procure  an  easy  concur- 
rence. 

17.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  king's  health  declined,  the 
minister  laboured  to  strengthen  his  own  interest  and  con- 
nexions. His  first  aim  was  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  marquis 
of  Dorset,  father  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  by  procuring  for  him  the 
title  of  duke  of  Suffolk,  which  was  lately  become  extinct. 
Having  thus  obliged  this  nobleman,  he  then  proposed  a  match 
between  his  fourth  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  the  lady 
Jane  Grey.  18.  Still  bent  on  spreading  his  interests  as  widely 
as  possible,  he  married  his  own  daughter  to  Lord  Hastings, 
and  had  these  marriages  solemnized  with  all  possible  pomp 
and  festivity.    Meanwhile,  Edward  continued  to  languish,  and 
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several  fatal  symptoms  of  consumption  began  to  appear.  It  was 
hoped,  however,  that  his  youth  and  temperance  might  get 
the  better  of  his  disorders ;  and,  from  their  love,  the  people 
were  unwilling  to  think  him  in  danger.  19.  It  had  been  re- 
marked, indeed,  by  some,  that  his  health  was  visibly  seen  to 
decline  from  the  moment  that  the  Dudleys  were  brought  about 
his  person.  The  character  of  Northumberland  might  have 
justly  given  some  colour  to  suspicion  ;  and  his  removing  all, 
except  his  own  emissaries,  from  about  the  king,  still  farther 
increased  the  distrusts  of  the  people.  Northumberland,  how- 
ever, was  no  way  uneasy  at  their  murmurs ;  he  was  assiduous 
in  his  attendance  upon  the  king,  and  professed  the  most  anx- 
ious concern  for  his  safety :  but  still  drove  forward  his  darling 
scheme  of  transferring  the  succession  to  his  own  daughter-in- 
law. 

20.  The  young  king  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
woman,  who  very  confidently  undertook  his  cure.  After  the 
use  of  her  medicines,  all  the  bad  symptoms  increased  to  a  most 
violent  degree ;  he  felt  a  difficulty  of  speech  and  breathing ; 
his  pulse  failed ;  his  legs  swelled ;  his  colour  became  Imd,  and 
many  other  symptoms  appeared  of  his  approaching  end.  He 
expired  at  Greenwich,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
seventh  of  his  reign,  greatly  regretted  by  all,  as  his  early 
virtues  gave  a  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  a  happy  reigi^^ 
July  6,  I5d3. 

Quettum^for  Examinaium, 

1.  Who  succeedet)  Heo^  the.  Eighth  ? 

Who  was  appointed  protector  during  the  king's  minority  ? 

2, 3.  6j  what  method  was  the  Reformation  begun  and  completed? 

4.  Who  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  their  aversion  to  the  Reformation  T 
;  5,  6.  Bjr  whom  was  the  protector  opposed  ? 

7.  For  what  reason  was  he  universallj  disliked  ? 
>  8.  What  was  the  chief  article  of  accusation  against  him  ? 

9.  By  what  means  did  he  elude  the  rigour  of  his  sentence  ? 

10.  Did  the  protector  regain  his  authority  ? 

11.  In  what  manner  did  he  then  conduct  himself? 

12.  By  whose  command  was  he  afterwards  arrested  ? 
Of  what  was  he  accused  ? 

13    What  confession  did  he  make? 

14.  What  was  his  behaviour  when  brought  to  the  scaffold  ? 

15.  Who  next  aspired  to  the  chief  authority  ? 
16, 17.  What  means  did  he  take  to  secure  it? 

18,  19.  What  circumstances  preceded  the  king's  death  ? 
2fi.  Where  and  at  what  age  did  Edward  the  Sixth  die  ? 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Pop€S.  A.D. 

Paul  III 1534 

Julius  III 1560 

Emperor  ofGermanjf  and 
King  of  Spam. 


Charles  V. 


1547 


Emperor  of  the  Turks. 

A.D. 

Soliman  II.  .  .  .  1520 
King  of  France. 

Henry  If 1547 

King  of  Portugal. 

Joha  III 1541 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


King  of  Denmark. 
Charles  II.      ...  1534 

King  of  Sweden. 
OustavusVasa.  .     .  152S 

Queen  qf  Scotland. 
Marj 1542 


Craomer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Heaih  and  Day,  bishops  of  Worcester 
and  Chichester.  Lord  Seymour.  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Northumberland. 
Guildford^  lord  Dudley.    Lady  Jane  Grey. 


Costume  of  a  Herald,  in  the  16M  century 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
MARY. 


Born 
IftIO 


Dkd 
l>«c.  Itt.  1668. 


Becao  (o 

fTeirn 

Julr.  I6<b. 

15&3. 


Reiined 
6  years. 


^  When  persecuting  zeal  flMule  rojal  sport 
With  rojal  innocence  in  Maby'i  court, 
Then  Bonnir,  bljrtbe  as  shepherd  at  a  wake, 
Eqjoy'd  the  show,  and  danc'a  about  the  stake." — Cowper. 

I.  Birotsd,  a.  blindly  aealoot,  devoted  to  all  CircnmTent'ed.  jMrrl.  deoei?ed,  deladsd 
party.  |7.  M or'oM.  a.  sollon,  peoTiah,  cross. 

1.  (A.D.  1653.)  Upon  the  death  of  Edward,  two  candidates 
put  in  their  pretensions  to  the  crown :  Mary,  Henry's  daughter 
by  Catharine  of  Arragon,  relying  on  the  justice  of  her  cause; 
and  lady  Jane  Grey,  being  nominated  in  the  late  young  king's 
will,  and  upon  the  support  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
her  father-in-law.  Mary  was  strongly  bigoted  to  the  popish 
superstitions,  having  been  bred  up  among  churchmen,  and 
having  been  taught  to  prefer  martyrdom  to  a  denial  of  her  be- 
lief. 2.  As  she  had  lived  in  continual  restraint,  she  was  re- 
served and  gloomy ;  she  had,  even  during  the  life  of  her  father, 
the  resolution  to  maintain  her  sentiments,  and  refused  to 
comply  with  his  new  institutions.  Her  zeal  had  rendered  her 
furious;  and  she  was  not  only  blindly  attached  to  her  religious 
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opinioDs,  but  even  to  the  popish  clergy  who  maiDtained  them. 
3.  Od  the  other  hand,  Jane  Grey  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
reformers ;  and,  though  yet  but  sixteen,  her  judgment  had  at- 
'  tained  to  such  a  degree  of  maturity  as  few  have  been  found  to 
possess.  All  historians  agree  that  the  solidity  of  her  under- 
standing improved  by  continual  application,  rendered  her  the 
wonder  of  her  age.  Jane,  who  was  in  «  great  measure  ignorant 
of  all  the  transactions  in  her  favour,  was  struck  with  equal 
grief  and  surprise  when  she  received  intelligence  of  them. 
She  shed  a  flood  of  tears,  appeared  inconsolable,  and  it  was 
not  without  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  Northumberland,  and  the  duke  her  father.  4.  Orders 
were  given  also  for  proclaiming  her  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
but  these  were  but  very  remissly  obeyed.  When  she  was 
proclaimed  in  the  city,  the  people  heard  her  accession  made 
public  without  any  signs  of  pleasure :  no  applause  ensued,  and 
some  even  expressed  their  scorn  and  contempt. 

5.  In  the  meantime,  Mary,  who  had  retired,  upon  the  news 
of  the  king's  death,  to  Kenning  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  sent  circular 
letters  to  all  the  great  towns  and  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  re- 
minding tliem  of  her  right,  and  commanding  them  to  proclaim 
ber  without  delay.  Her  claims  soon  became  irresistible ;  in 
a  little  time  she  found  herself  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men ;  while  the  few  who  attended  Northumberland  conti- 
nued irresolute,  and  he  even  feared  to  lead  them  to  the  en- 
counter. 

6.  Lady  Jane,  thus  finding  that  all  was  lost,  resigned  her 
royalty,  which  she  had  held  but  ten  days,  with  marks  of  real 
satisfaction,  and  retired  with  her  mother  to  their  own  habita- 
tion. Northumberland  also,  who  found  his  affairs  desperate, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  opposition, 
attempted  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
band  of  pensioner  guards,  who  informed  him  that  he  must  stay 
to  justify  their  conduct  in  being  led  out  against  their  lawful 
sovereign.  Thus  circumvented  on  all  sides,  he  delivered  him- 
self up  to  Mary,  and  was  soon  afterwards  executed  in  a  sum- 
mary way.  Sentence  was  also  pronounced  against  Lady  Jane 
and  lord  Guildford,  but  without  any  intention  for  the  present 
of  putting  it  into  execution. 

7.  Mary  now  entered  London,  and  with  very  little  effosion  of 
blood  saw  herself  joy  fuUy  proclaimed,  and  peaceably  settled  on 
the  throne.    This  was  a  flattering  prospect ;  but  soon  the  pleas- 
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ing  phantom  was  dissolved.  Mary  was  morose^  and  a  bigot ; 
she  was  resolved  to  give  back  their  former  power  to  the  clergy; 
and  thus  once  more  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  all  the  horrors 
from  which  it  had  just  emerged.  Gardiner,  Tonstal,  Day, 
Heath,  and  Vesey,  who  had  been  confined  or  suffered  losses, 
for  their  catholic  opinions,  during  the  late  reign,  were  taken 
from  prison,  reinstated  in  their  sees,  and  their  former  sentences 
repealed. 

8.  A  parliament,  which  the  queen  called  soon  after,  seemed 
willing  to  concur  in  all  her  measures ;  they  at  one  blow  re- 
pealed all  the  statutes,  with  regard  to  religion,  which  bad 
passed  during  the  reign  of  her  predecessors;  so  that  the 
national  religion  was  again  placed  on  the  same  footing  on 
which  it  stood  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

0.  While  religion  was  thus  returning  to  its  primitive  abuses, 
the  queen's  ministers,  who  were  willing  to  strengthen  her 
power  by  a  catholic  alliance,  had  been  for  some  time  looking 
out  for  a  proper  consort ;  and  they  at  length  chose  Philip, 
prince  of  Spain,  son  to  the  celebrated  Charles  the  Fifth. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  disagreeable  remonstrance  from  the  peo- 
ple, the  articles  of  marriage  were  drawn  as  favourable  as  pos- 
sible to  the  interest  and  honour  of  England ;  and  this  in  some 
measure  stilled  the  clamours  that  had  already  been  begun 
against  it. 

10.  The  discontents  of  the  people  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
an  insurrection,  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  succeeded.  But 
Wyat  being  made  prisoner,  was  condemned  and  executed,  with 
some  of  his  adherents.  But  what  excited  the  compassion  of 
the  people  most  of  all,  was  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  Grey, 
and  her  husband,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  who  were  involved 
in  the  punishment,  though  not  in  the  guilt,  of  this  insurrec- 
tion. 11.  Two  days  after  Wyat  was  apprehended,  lady  Jane 
and  her  husband  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  death.  Lady 
Jane,  who  had  long  before  seen  the  threatening  blow,  was  no 
way  surprised  at  the  message,  but  bore  it  with  heroic  resolu* 
tion ;  and  being  informed  that  she  had  three  days  to  prepare, 
she  seemed  displeased  at  so  long  a  delay.  12.  On  the  day  of 
her  execution  her  husband  desired  permission  to  see  her ;  but 
this  she  refused,  as  she  knew  the  parting  would  be  too  tender 
for  her  fortitude  to  withstand.  The  place  at  first  designed  for 
their  execution  was  without  the  Tower :  but  their  youth>  beauty, 
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and  innocence,  being  likely  to  raise  an  insurrection  among 
the  people,  orders  were  given  that  they  should  be  executed 
within  the  verge  of  the  Tower.  13.  Lord  Dudley  was  the 
first  that  suflered ;  and  while  the  lady  Jane  was  conducting  to 
the  place  of  execution,  the  officers  of  the  Tower  met  her,  bear- 
ing along  the  headless  body  of  her  husband  streaming  with 
blood,  in  order  to  be  interred  in  the  Tower  Chapel.  She  looked 
on  the  corpse  for  some  time  without  any  emotion :  and  then, 
with  a  sigh,  desired  them  to  proceed.  14.  On  the  scaflbld  she 
made  a  speech,  in  which  she  alleged  that  her  offence  was  not 
the  having  laid  her  hand  upon  the  crown,  but  the  not  rejecting 
it  with  sufficient  constancy ;  that  she  had  erred  less  through 
ambition  than  filial  obedience;  and  she  willingly  accepted  death 
as  the  only  atonement  she  could  make  to  the  injured  state;  and 
was  ready  by  her  punishment  to  show,  that  innocence  is 
no  plea  in  excuse  for  deeds  that  tend  to  injure  the  community. 
After  speaking  to  this  effect,  she  caused  herself  to  be  disrobed 
by  her  women,  and  with  a  steady  serene  countenance,  she 
submitted  to  the  executioner. 

15.  At  the  head  of  those  who  urged  forward  these  violent 
measures  were  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  cardinal 
Pole,  who  was  now  returned  from  Italy.  Pole,  who  was  nearly 
allied  by  birth  to  the  royal  family,  had  always  conscientiously 
adhered  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  had  incurred  Henry's 
displeasure,  not  only  by  refusing  to  assent  to  his  measures,  but 
by  writing  against  him.  16.  It  was  for  this  adherence  that 
he  was  cherished  by  the  Pope,  and  now  sent  over  to  England 
as  legate  from  the  holy  see.  Gardiner  was  a  man  of  a  very 
different  character ;  his  chief  aim  was  to  please  the  reigning 
prince,  and  he  had  shown  already  many  instances  of  his  pru- 
dent conformity. 

Queitionafor  Examination. 

1.  What  were  the  pretensioiu  of  the  two  candidates  for  the  crown  ? 
S.  What  was  the  character  of  Mary  ? 

3.  What  is  said  of  ladj  Jane  Grey  ? 

4.  Iq  what  manner  was  her  proclamation  received  ? 

5.  How  did  Mary  act  and  what  was  her  success  T 

6.  What  was  the  fiite  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  ? 

7.  What  was  Mary's  conduct  after  her  accession  ? 

8.  Did  the  Parliament  concur  in  her  religious  views? 

9.  What  plan  was  resolved  on  to  strengthen  the  Catholic  power? 
11.  What  was  the  fate  of  lady  Jane  Orey  and  her  husband  ? 
18-^14.  Mention  the  circumstances  that  attended  their  execution. 
16,  16.  Who  were  the  instigators  of  those  violent  measures? 
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**  Curat  superstition,  which  deludes  the  miod. 

And  BiAkes  it  to  the  tender  feelings  blind." — Arum. 

I.  Msr'tjrdoiii. «.  (he  death  of  one  who  fkllt  ■til.  Com'plicated.  part,  united. 

Mcrifice  (o  the  cauM  of  truth  and  rirtne.  I      Re^tuMB,  $.  diet  oaed  in  tljM  of  sichnesf. 
3.  Solid'ity,  s.  firmneM,  aonndness.  I 

1.  (A.D.  11^54.]  A  PBBSEGUTiON,  therefore,  began  by  the 
martyrdom  of  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Rogers,  pre- 
bendary of  St.  PauFs.  They  were  examined  by  commissionerflr 
appointed  by  the  queen,  with  the  chancellor  at  the  head  of 
them.  Saunders  and  Taylor,  two  other  clergymen,  whose  zeal 
had  been  distinguished  in  carrying  on  the  reformation,  were 
the  next  that  suffered. 

2.  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  bloated  at  once  with  rage  and 
luxury,  let  loose  his  vengeance  without  restraint,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  pains  of  the  unhappy  snflerers;  while 
the  queen,  by  her  letters,  exhorted  him  to  pursue  the  pious 
work  without  pity  or  interruption.  Soon  after,  in  obedience 
to  her  commands,  Ridley,  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  venerable 
Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  were  condemned  together. 
3.  Ridley  had  been  one  of  the  ablest  champions  for  the  refor- 
mation ;  his  piety,  learning,  and  solidity  of  judgment  were  ad* 
mired  by  his  friends  and  dreaded  by  his  enemies.  The  night 
before  his  execution,  he  invited  the  mayor  of  Oxford  and  his 
wife  to  see  him;  and,  when  he  beheld  them  melted  into  tears, 
he  himself  appeared  quite  unmoved,  inwardly  supported  and 
comforted  in  that  hour  of  agony.  When  he  was  brought  to  the 
stake  to  be  burnt,  he  found  his  old  friend  Latimer  there  be- 
fore him.  4.  Of  all  the  prelates  of  that  age,  Latimer  was  the 
most  remarkable  for  his  unaffected  piety,  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners.  He  had  never  learnt  to  flatter  in  courts ;  and 
his  open  rebuke  was  dreaded  by  all  the  great,  who  at  that  time 
too  much  deserved  it.  5.  His  sermons,  which  remain  to  this 
day,  show  that  he  had  much  learning  and  much  wit;  and 
there  is  an  air  of  sincerity  running  through  them,  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  When  Ridley  began  to  comfort  his  ancient 
friend,  Latimer  was  as  ready,  on  his  part,  to  return  the  kind 
office:  '*Be  of  good  cheer,  brother  (cried  he);  we  shall  this 
day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  England,  as,  I  trust  in  God,  shall 
never  be  extinguished."  6.  A  furious  bigot  ascended  to  preach 
to  them  and  the  people,  while  the  fire  was  preparing;  and 
Ridley  gave  a  most  serious  attention  to  his  discourse.    No  way 
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distracted  by  the  preparations  about  him,  he  heard  him  to  the 
last,  and  then  told  him  he  was  ready  to  answer  all  he  had 
preached  upon,  if  he  were  permitted  a  short  indulgence;  but 
this  was  refused  him.  At  length  fire  was  put  to  the  pile ; 
Latimer  was  soon  out  of  pain ;  but  Ridley  continued  to  suffer 
much  longer,  his  legs  being  consumed  before  the  fire  reached 
his  vitals. 

7.  Cranmer*s  death  followed  soon  after,  and  struck  the 
whole  nation  with  horror.  His  love  of  life  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed. In  an  unguarded  moment  he  was  induced  to  sign  a 
paper  condemning  the  reformation ;  and  now  his  enemies,  as 
we  are  told  of  the  devil,  after  having  rendered  him  completely 
wretched,  resolved  to  destroy  him.  8.  Being  led  to  the  stake, 
and  the  fire  beginning  to  be  kindled  round  htm,  he  stretched 
forth  his  right  hand,  and  held  it  in  the  flames  till  it  was  con- 
sumed, while  he  frequently  cried  out,  in  the  midst  of  his  suf- 
ferings, *'  That  unworthy  hand  I"  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
no  appearance  of  pain  or  disorder.  When  the  fire  attacked  his 
body,  he  seemed  to  be  quite  insensible  of  his  tortures  :  his 
mind  was  wholly  occupied  upon  the  hopes  of  a  future  reward. 
After  his  body  was  destroyed,  his  heart  was  found  entire :  an 
emblem  of  the  constancy  with  which  he  suflered. 

9.  It  was  computed  that,  during  this  persecution,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  persons  suffered  by  fire,  besides  those 
punished  by  imprisonment,  fines  and  confiscations.  Among 
those  who  suflered  by  fire,  were  five  bishops,  twenty-one  cler- 
gymen, eight  lay  gentlemen,  eighty-four  tradesmen,  one  hun- 
dred husbandmen,  fifty-five  women,  and  four  children.  All 
this  was  terrible ;  and  yet  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
did  not  seem  to  be  more  successful. 

10.  (A.D.  1557.)  Calais,  that  had  now  for  above  two  huB- 
dred  years  been  in  possession  of  the  English,  was  attacked, 
and  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  assault,  being  blockaded  on 
every  side,  was  obliged  to  capitulate;  so  that  in  less  than  eight 
days,  the  duke  of  Guise  recovered  a  city  that  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  English  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
who  had  spent  eleven  months  in  besieging  it.  This  loss  filled 
the  whole  kingdom  with  murmurs,  and  the  queen  with  despair; 
she  was  heard  to  say,  that,  when  dead,  the  name  of  Calais 
would  be  found  engraven  upon  her  heart. 

11.  These  con^itated  evils,  a  murmuring  people,  an  in- 
creasing heresy,  a  disdainful  husband,  and  an  unsuccessful  war. 
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made  dreadful  depredatioDS  on  Mary*8  coDstitutlon.  She  began 
to  appear  consumptive,  and  this  rendered  her  mind  still  more 
morose  and  bigoted.  The  people  now,  therefore,  began  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  her  successor ;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came 
into  a  greater  degree  of  consideration  than  before.  12.  Mary 
had  been  long  in  a  very  declining  state  of  health ;  and  having 
mistaken  her  dropsy  for  a  pregnancy,  she  made  use  of  an  im- 
proper regimen^  which  had  increased  her  disorder.  Every 
reflection  now  tormented  her.  The  consciousness  of  being 
detested  by  her  subjects,  and  the  prospect  of  Elizabeth's  suc- 
cession, whom  she  hated,  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  threw 
her  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  she  died,  after  a  short  and 
unfortunate  reign  of  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days, 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  were  the  first  in  this  reign  who  suffered  roartjrdom  for  their  religion? 

2.  Who  were  the  principal  actors  in  this  persecution  ? 

3.  4.  Describe  the  behaviour  and  characters  of  Ridlej  and  Latimer. 

5.  What  words  did  Latimer  make  use  of  at  the  stake  to  his  friend  and  fellow- 
sufferer  ? 

7,  8.  What  is  said  of  the  character  and  death  of  Cranmer. 

9.  How  many  persons  are  said  to  bare  been  burnt  on  account  of  their  religious 
tenets? 

10.  By  what  means  was  Calais  obliged  to  capitulate  ? 

1 1 .  What  hastened  Mary's  death  ? 
13.  How  long  did  she  reign? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIONS. 


Popes,  A  D 

Julius  m 1560 

Marcellus  II.  .    .     .  1555 
Paul  IV 1&66 

Emperor  o/Germanjf, 
ChariesV.  .    .     .    .  1519 

Emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Soliman  IL     ...  1520 


King  qf  France. 
Henry  n.    ....  1647 

King  of  Sp€dn, 
Philip  II 1555 

King  of  Portugal. 
John  HI 1631 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


King  of  Denmark. 
Frederick  II.  .    .    .  V& 

King  of  Sweden. 
Gustavus  Vasa.  .    .  1522 

Qtteen  qf  Scotland. 
Mary 1542 


Archbishop  Cranmer;  bishops  Ridley,  Hooper,  Latimer,  Ferrers;  Rogers, 
Saunders,  Taylor,  and  many  others  of  the  clergy,  who  suffered  for  their  religion. 
Cardinal  Pole,  bishops  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Thirlby,  &c.  who  were  fiery  supporters 
of  the  papal  power.l    Lord  Stafford. 

1  **  The  common  net  at  that  time  for  catching  of  Protestants  was  the  real  pre- 
sence*  and  this  net  was  used  to  catch  the  princess  Elisabeth ;  for  being  asked  one 
time,  what  she  thought  of  the  words  of  Christ,  Thie  is  my  body^  whether  she 
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1A33 


Died 

March  24tb, 

IMS. 


Ber»nto 

KeiffQ 

Nov.  7th. 

1558. 


Ui  yean. 


SECTION  I. 

^  A  Tirffin  <jueen  the  regal  sceptre  sway'd. 
And  late  itself  her  sofereign  power  obey'd."— 6fiNoi/tf^/- 


9.  PeKaaneat.  a.  durable,  laatinf- 
S.  Bnthofsiaan, «.  heat  of  imaginatlOB. 
7.  Vx&riom,  a.  fond  of  a  wife. 


10.  Contn'aioB.  «.  abmlfe,  a  hart. 
DeTerence, «.  reipect,  rabmijalon. 


110. 
|,3. 


1.  (A.D.  1558.)  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  that  was 
difliised  among  the  people  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
who  now  came  to  the  throne  without  any  opposition. 

This  favourite  of  the  people,  from  the  beginning,  resolved 
upon  reforming  the  church,  even  while  she  was  held  in  the 
constraints  of  a  prison ;  and  now,  upon  coming  to  the  crown, 

thought  it  the  tme  body  of  Christ,  that  was  in  the  sacrament  ?    It  is  said,  that 
after  some  pausing,  she  thus  answered : — 

Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it, 

He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it  : 

And  what  that  word  did  make  it. 

That  I  belief  e,  and  take  it 
Which,  though  it  majr  seem  but  a  slight  expression,  yet  hath  it  more  solidness 
than  at  first  sight  appears ;  at  least  it  serred  her  turn  at  that  time  to  escape  the 
net,  which  by  direct  answer  she  could  not  have  done." 

13 
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she  immediately  set  about  it.  A  parliameDt  soon  after  com- 
pleted what  the  prerogative  had  begun ;  act  after  act  was  passed 
in  favour  of  the  Reformation ;  and  in  a  single  session  the  form 
of  religion  was  established  as  we  at  present  have  the  happiness 
to  enjoy  it. 

2.  A  state  o( permanent  felicity  is  not  to  be  expected  here; 
and  Mary  Stuart,  commonly  called  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  was 
the  first  person  that  excited  the  fears  or  the  resentment  of  Eli- 
zabeth. Henry  the  Seventh  had  married  his  eldest  daughter, 
Margaret,  to  James  the  Fourth  king  of  Scotland,  and  their  son 
James  the  Fifth  was  succeeded  by  Mary,  his  only  child. 
3.  At  a  very  early  age,  this  princess,  being  possessed  of  every 
accomplishment  of  person  and  mind,  was  married  to  Francis 
the  dauphin  of  France,  who,  dying,  left  her  a  widow  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  Upon  the  death  of  Francis,  Mary,  the  wi- 
dow, still  seemed  disposed  to  keep  up  the  title;  but,  finding 
herself  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  the  dowager  queen,  who 
now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  France,  she  returned  home  to 
Scotland,  where  she  found  the  people  strongly  impressed  with 
the  gloomy  enthtmasm  of  the  times.  4.  A  difference  of  reli- 
gion between  the  sovereign  and  the  people  is  ever  productive 
of  bad  effects;  since  it  is  apt  to  produce  contempt  on  the  one 
side,  and  jealousy  on  the  other.  Mary  could  not  avoid  regard- 
ing the  sour  manners  of  the  reforming  clergy,  who  now  bore 
sway  among  the  Scots,  with  a  mixture  of  ridicule  and  hatred ; 
while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  look  tamely  on  gaieties 
and  levities  which  she  introduced  among  them,  without  ab- 
horrence and  resentment.  The  jealousy  thus  excited  began 
every  day  to  grow  stronger ;  and  the  clergy  only  waited  for 
some  indiscretion  in  the  queen  to  fly  out  into  open  opposition; 
and  her  imprudence  but  too  soon  gave  them  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity. 

5.  Mary,  upon  her  return,  had  married  the  earl  of  Damley ; 
but,  having  been  dazzled  by  the  piecing  exterior  of  her  new 
lover,  she  had  entirely  forgotten  to  look  to  the  accooaplishmentfl 
of  his  mind.  Darnley  was  but  a  weak  and  ignorant  man ;  vio* 
lent  yet  variable  in  his  enterprises ;  insolent  yet  credulous,  and 
easily  governed  by  flatterers.  She  soon,  therefore,  began  to 
convert  her  admiration  into  disgust;  and  Darnley,  enraged  at 
her  increasing  coldness,  pointed  his  vengeance  against  every 
person  he  supposed  the  cause  of  this  change  in  her  sentiments 
and  behaviour. 
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6.  There  was  then  in  the  court  one  David  Rizzio,  the  son  of 
a  musician  at  Turin,  himself  a  musician,  whom  Mary  took 
into  her  confidence.  She  consulted  him  on  all  occasions:  no 
favours  could  be  obtained  but  by  his  intercession :  and  all  suitors 
were  first  obliged  to  gain  Rizzio  to  their  interests  by  presents 
or  by  flattery.  7.  It  was  easy  to  persuade  a  m^n  of  IMirnley's 
jealous  and  usarious  temper  that  Rizzio  was  the  person  who 
had  estranged  the  queen'^  afiections  from  him ;  and  a  suripise 
once  conceived  became  to  him  a  certainty.  He  soon,  there- 
fore, consulted  with  some  lords  of  his  party,  who  accompanying 
him  into  the  queen*s  apartments,  where  Rizzio  then  was,  they 
dragged  him  into  the  antechamber,  where  he  was  dispatched 
with  fifty-six  wounds ;  the  unhappy  princess  continuing  her 
lamentations  while  they  were  perpetrating  their  horrid  crime. 
8.  Being  informed,  however,  of  his  fate,  Mary  at  once  dfied 
her  tears,  and  said  she  would  weep  no. more,  for  she  would 
DOW  thjok  of  revenge.  She,  therefore,  concealed  her  resent- 
ment, ^nd  so  far  imposed  upon  Darnley,  her  husband,  that  he 
put  himself  under  her  protection,  apd  sooa  after  attended  her 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  told  the  place  would  be  favourable 
to  his  health. 

9.  Mary  lived  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house :  but,  as  the 
situation  of  that  place  was  low,  and  the  concourse  of  people 
about  the  court  necessarily  attended  with  noise,  which  might 
disturb  him  in  his  present  infirm  state,  she  fitted  up  an  apart- 
ment for  him  in  a  solitary  house  at  some  distance,  called  the 
Kirk  of  Field.  Mary  there  gave  him  marks  of  kindness  and 
attachment ;  she  conversed  cordially  with  him,  and  she  lay 
some  nights  in  a  room  under  him.  10.  It  was  on  the  ninth 
of  February  that  she  told  him  she  would  pass  that  night  in 
the  palace,  because  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  servants  was  to 
be  there  celebrated  in  her  presence.  But  dreadful  consequences 
ensued.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  city 
was  much  alarmed  at  hearing  a  great  noise;  the  house  in  which 
Darnley  lay  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  His  dead  body 
was  found  at  some  distance  in  a  neighbouring  field,  but  without 
any  marks  of  violence  or  carUusian.  No  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained but  that  Darnley  was  murdered,  and  the  general  su9« 
picion  fell  upon  Bothwell,  a  person  lately  taken  into  Mary's 
favour,  as  the  perpetrator. 

11.  One  crime  led  on  to  another;  Bothwell,  though  accused 
of  being  stained  with  the  husband's  blood,  though  universally 
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odious  to  the  people,  had  the  confidence,  while  Mary  was  on 
her  way  to  Stirling,  on  a  i^isit  to  her  son,  to  seiee  her  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  and  to  carry  her  to 
Dunbar,  where  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  his  purposes.  12.  It 
was  then  thought  by  the  people  that  the  measure  of  his  crimes 
was  complete;  and  that  he  who  was  supposed  to  have  killed 
the  queen's  husband,  and  to  have  offered  violence  to  her  per- 
son, could  expect  no  mercy ;  but  they  were  astonished  upon 
finding,  instead  of  disgrace,  that  Bothwell  was  takea  into 
more  than  former  favour;  and  to  crown  all,  that  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary,  having  divorced  his  own  wife  to  procure  his 
union. 

13.  This  was  a  fatal  alliance  to  Mary :  and  the  people  were 
now  wound  up,  by  the  complication  of  her  guilt,  to  pay  very 
little  deference  to  her  authority.  An  association  was  formed, 
that  took  Mary  prisoner,  and  sent  her  into  confinement  to  the 
castle  ofLochleven,  situated  in  a  lake  of  that  name,  where 
she  suffered  all  the  severities  of  an  unkind  keeper,  and  an  up- 
braiding conscience,  with  a  feeling  heart. 


Lochleven, 

14.  The  calamities  of  the  great,  eyen  though  justly  deserved, 
seldom  fail  of  creating  pity,  and  procuring  friends.  Mary,  by 
her  charms  and  promises,  had  engaged  a  young  gentteman, 
whose  nanie  was  George  Douglas,  to  assist  her  in  escaping 
from  the  place  wherein  she  was  confined*;  and  this  he  effected 
by  conveying  her  in  disguise  in  a  small  boat,  rowed  by  him- 
self, ashore.  It  was  now  that  the  news  of  her  enlargemient 
being  spread  abroad,  all  the  loyalty  of  the  people  seemed  to 
revive  once  more,  and  in  a  few  days  she  saw  herself  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  men. 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  were  the  first  aeU  of  Elizabeth  in  fiiTOur  of? 
8.  Who  was  the  first  person  that  excited  her  resentment  ? 
From  whom  was  Mary  queen  of  Scots  descended  ? 

3.  To  whom  was  she  first  married? 

4.  Why  is  the  difference  of  religion  between  the  soTereign  and  the  people  apt  to 

produce  bad  effects  ? 

5.  Describe  the  character  of  the  earl  of  Darnley. 

6.  Who  was  Darid  Rizzio  f 

7.  What  was  the  fiite of  Rizzio? 

8.  On  what  did  Mary  determine  in  ooDseqoenee  ? 

9.  How  did  she  affect  to  treat  her  husband  ? 

10.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  the  earl  of  Damley's  death. 

13.  Where  was  Mary  confined? 

14.  By  what  means  did  she  escape  ? 


SECTION  II. 

'  But  malice,  enrv,  cruelty  and  spleen, 
To  death  doom'd  Scotia's  dear  defoted 


queen." — Maedonaid. 


7.  Mslig'nitr. «.  anleTolenee,  maUce.  1 19.  Ineontestlble,  a.  indlspatable. 

M.  AMu'iiiiate,  v,  to  mnnier.  |15.  Prepar'atory,  a.  iatrodootory,  pTerioos. 

1.  (A.D.  1568.)  A  BATTLE  was  fought  at  Langside,  near 
Glasgow,  which  was  entirely  decisive  against  the  queen  of 
Scots;  and  now,  being  totally  ruined,  she  fled  southward  from 
the  field  of  battle  with  great  precipitation,  and  came  with  a  few 
attendants  to  the  borders  of  England,  where  she  hoped  for  pro- 
tection from  Elizabeth,  who,  instead  of  protecting,  ordered  her 
to  be  put  in  confinement,  yet  treated  with  all  proper  marks  of 
respect.  2.  She  was  accordingly  sent  to  Tutbury-castle, 
in  the  county  of  Staflbrd,  and  put  into  the  custody  of  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury ;  where  she  had  hopes  given  her  of  one  day 
coming  into  favour,  and  that,  unless  her  own  obstinacy  pre- 
vented, an  accommodation  might  at  last  take  place. 

3.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  who  enjoyed  the 
highest  title  of  nobility  in  England ;  and  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  were  correspondent  to  his  high  station.  Beneficent,  af- 
fable, and  generous,  he  had  acquired  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  yet,  from  his  moderation,  he  had  never  alarmed  the 
jealousy  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  at  this  time  a  widower, 
and  being  of  a  suitable  age  to  espouse  the  queen  of  Scots,  her 
own  attractions,  as  well  as  his  interest,  made  him  desirous 
of  the  match.  4.  Elizabeth,  however,  dreaded  such  an  union, 
and  the  duke  was  soon  after  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Upon  his  releasement  from  thence,  new  projects  were 
set  on  foot  by  the  enemies  of  the  queen  and  the  reformed  re- 
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ligion,  secretly  fomented  by  Rodolphi,  an  instrument  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  Mary's  minister  in 
England.  5.  It  was  concert^  by  them  that  Norfolk  should 
renew  his  designs  upon  Mary,  and  raise  her  to  the  throne,  to 
which  it  was  probable  he  was  prompted  by  his  passion  as  well 
as  interest ;  and  this  nobleman  entering  into  their  schemes,  he, 
from  being  at  first  only  ambitious,  now  became  criminal. 
His  servants  were  brought  to  make  a  full  confession  of  their 
master's  guilt ;  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  soon  after,  finding  the 
whole  discovered,  did  not  scruple  to  confirm  their  testimony. 
6.  The  duke  was  instantly  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  or- 
dered to  prepare  for  his  trial.  A  jury  of  twenty-five  peers 
unanimously  passed  sentence  upon  him:  and  the  queen,  four 
months  after,  reluctantly  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
He  died  with  great  calmness  and  constancy;  and,  though  he 
cleared  himself  of  any  disloyal  intentions  against  the  queen's 
authority,  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which 
he  suffered. 

7.  These  conspiracies  served  to  prepare  the  way  tor  Mary's 
ruin,  whose  greatest  misfortunes  proceeded  rather  from  the 
yiolence  of  her  friends  than  the  mc^mxty  of  her  enemies. 
Elizabeth's  ministers  had  ever  since  her  captivity  been  wait- 
ing for  some  signal  instance  of  the  captive  queen's  enmity, 
which  they  could  easily  convert  into  treason:  and  this  was 
not  long  wanting.  8.  About  this  time  (A.D.  1586),  one  John 
Ballard,  a  popish  priest,  who  had  been  bred  in  the  English 
seminary  at  Rheims,  resolved  to  compass  the  death  of  the 
queen,  whom  he  considered  as  the  enemy  of  his  religion ;  and, 
with  that  gloomy  resolution,  came  over  to  England  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  soldier,  with  the  assumed  name  of  captain  Fortescue. 
He  bent  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  at  once  the  nroject  of 
an  assassination,  an  insurrection,  and  an  invasion.  9.  The 
first  person  he  addressed  himself  to  was  Anthony  Babington, 
of  Dethick,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
family,  and  possessed  of  a  very  plentiful  fortune.  This  person 
had  been  long  remarkable  for  his  zeal  in  the  Catholic  cause ; 
and  in  particular  for  his  attachment  to  the  captive  queen.  He, 
therefore,  came  readily  into  the  plot,  and  procured  the  concur- 
rence and  assistance  of  some  other  associates  in  this  dangerous 
undertaking.  10.  The  next  step  was  to  apprise  Mary  of  the 
conspiracy  formed  in  her  favour;  and  this  they  effected  by 
conveying  their  letters  to  her  by  the  means  of  a  brewer  that 
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supplied  the  family  with  ale,  through  a  chink  iu  the  wall  of 
her  apartment.  In  these,  Babington  informed  her  of  a  design 
laid  for  a  foreign  inyasion,  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  at  home, 
the  scheme  for  her  delivery,  and  the  conspiracy  for  assag^ 
HnaHnff  the  usurper,  by  six  noble  gentlemen,  as  he  termed 
them,  all  of  them  his  private  friends,  who,  from  the  zeal  which 
they  bore  the  Catholic  cause,  and  her  majesty's  service,  would 
undertake  the  tragical  execution.  11.  To  these  Hary  replied, 
that  she  approved  highly  of  the  design ;  that  the  gentlemen 
might  expect  all  the  rewards  which  it  should  ever  be  in  her 
power  to  confer;  and  that  the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  a  neces- 
sary circumstance,  previous  to  any  further  attempts,  either 
for  her  delivery  or  the  intended  insurrection. 

12.  The  plot  being  thus  ripe  for  execution,  and  the  evidence 
against  the  conspirators  incontestible^  Walsingham,  who  was 
privately  informed  of  all,  resolved  to  suspend  their  punish- 
ment no  longer.  A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  out  for 
the  apprehension  of  Babington  and  the  rest  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  covered  themselves  with  various  disguises,  and  en* 
deavoured  to  keep  themselves  concealed.  But  they  were  soon 
discovered,  thrown  into  prison,  and  brought  to  trial.  In  their 
examination,  they  contradicted  each  other ;  and  the  leaders 
were  obliged  to  make  a  full  confession  of  the  truth.  Fourteen 
were  condemned  and  executed ;  seven  of  whom  died  acknow- 
ledging their  crime. 

18.  The  execution  of  these  wretched  men  only  prepared  the 
way  for  one  of  still  greater  importance,  in  which  a  captive 
queen  was  to  submit  to  the  unjust  decision  of  those  who  had 
no  right,  but  that  of  power,  to  condemn  her.  Accordingly  a 
commission  was  issued  to  forty  peers,  with  five  judges,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  to  try  and  pass  sentence  upon  Hary, 
daughter  and  heir  of  James  the  Fifth,  king  of  Scotland,  com- 
monly called  queen  of  Scots,  and  dowager  of  France.  14. 
Thirty-six  of  these  commissioners  arriving  at  the  castle  of 
Fotheringay,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1586,  presented  her 
with  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  commanding  her  to  submit  to  a 
trial  for  a  late  conspiracy.  The  principal  charge  against  her 
was  urged  by  Serjeant  Gaudy,  who  accused  her  with  knowing, 
approving,  and  consenting  to  Babington's  conspiracy.  This 
charge  was  supported  by  Babington's  confession,  and  by  the 
copies  which  were  taken  of  their  correspondence,  in  which 
her  approbation  of  the  queen's  murder  was  expressly  declared. 
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15.  Whatever  might  have  been  this  queen's  ofienees,  it  h 
certain  that  her  treatment  was  very  severe.  She  desired  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  such  notes  as  she  had  taken  preparatory 
to  her  trial ;  but  this  was  refused  her.  She  demanded  a  copy 
of  her  protest ;  but  her  request  was  not  complied  with.  She 
even  required  an  advocate  to  plead  her  cause  against  so  many 
learned  lawyers  as  had  undertaken  to  urge  her  accusations ; 
but  all  her  demands  were  rejected,  and  after  an  adjournment 
of  some  days,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  her  in 
the  Star  Chamber  in  Westminster ;  all  the  commissioners  ex- 
cept two  being  present  ^ 

Questions  for  Exatmnatum, 
1.  Where  did  Mary  fly  after  her  defeat  at  Langside? 
S.  Where  was  she  oonfined  ? 
3.  Describe  the  character  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Of  what  was  he  desiroos  ? 

5.  What  were  the  designs  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  f 

6.  What  were  the  consequences? 

8.  What  conspiracy  was  now  formed  in  Mary's  fiiTOur? 
10.  By  what  means  was  Mary  informed  of  it  ? 
19.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  conspirators  ? 
14.  What  was  the  principal  charge  alleged  against  Mary  ? 
16.  What  faYOurs  were  refused  her  prerious  to  her  sentence? 

1  Independent  of  the  affairs  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  the  contents  of  this  section 
are  barren  of  information.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  a  period  of 
eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  afforded  no  matter  worthy  the  notice  of 
the  historian ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the 
following  brief  chronological  memoranda  : — On  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1678j  a 
dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants  took  place  in  France ;  a  circumstance  which 
proved  very  detrimental  to  the  Scottish  queen,  as  many  of  her  adherents,  who 
were  Protestants,  dreaded  her  attachment  to  a  religion  that  allowed  its  votaries 
to  employ  such  abominable  measures.  In  1673,  Elizabeth  found  means,  by  eoo^ 
nomy,  without  imposing  any  additional  burdens  on  her  subjects,  to  discharge, 
with  interest,  not  only  all  the  debts  she  had  incurred  in  her  reign,  but  those  of 
Edward  VI.  her  brother,  and  of  her  sister  Mary.  In  1674,  so  great  a  dearth  pre- 
vafled  in  England,  that  wheat  sold  for  six  shillings  a  bushel.  In  1677,  pocket 
watches  were  first  brought  into  England,  from  Germany.  In  1679,  a  procla- 
mation was  issued,  prohibiting  the  enlarging  of  the  city  of  London ;  to  effect 
which,  it  was  onlered  that  no  new  houses  should  be  built  within  three  miles  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  In  the  same  year  the  Turkey  Company  was  established. 
In  1680,  the  use  of  coaches  was  first  introduced  into  England,  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel.  Before  that  time  the  queen,  on  public  occasions,  rode  on  horseback 
behind  her  chamberlain. 

In  the  year  1680,  also,  Francis  Drake,  the  first  Englishman  who  had  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  returned  from  his  voyage.  He  brought  home  with  him 
immense  treasures  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  many  of  the 
English  courtiers,  dreading  the  Spanish  power,  advised  Elizabeth  to  discoun- 
tenance the  gallant  adventurer.  But  the  queen,  who  admired  valour^  and  was 
allured  by  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  booty,  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  accepted  a  banquet  from  him  at  Deptford,  on  board  the  ship 
which  had  achieved  so  memorable  a  voyage. 
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SECTION  in. 

"  D^ected  Pity  by  her  side, 
Her  soul-sabduing  voice  applied." — CoUint, 


).  Fietrikmi,  a.  iiretended,  false. 
9.  Treplda'tion,  «.  fear,  terror. 

gacalaftioD. «.  a  abort  prayer, 
cter'minate,  v.  a.  to  root  oat,  to  destroy. 


n.  Oftenta'tloasly,  adv,  in  « 

ner,  vainly. 
13.  In'ore,  v.  a.  to  nccnitom,  to  habitnate. 


1.  (A.D.  1586.)  Whether  Elizabeth  was  really  sincere 
in  her  apparent  reluctance  to  execute  Mary,  is  a  question, 
which,  though  usually  given  against  her,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine.  Certainly  there  were  great  arts  used  by  her 
courtiers  to  incline  her  to  the  side  of  severity ;  as  they  had 
every  thing  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of  Mary,  in  case  she 
ever  succeeded  to  the  throne.  2.  Accordingly,  the  kingdom 
was  now  filled  with  rumours  of  plots,  treasons,  and  insurrec- 
tions ;  and  the  queen  was  continually  kept  in  alarm  hyjictitioua 
dangers.  She,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  in  great  terror  and 
perplexity ;  she  was  observed  to  sit  much  alone,  and  to  mutter 
to  herself  half  sentences,  importing  the  difficulty  and  distress 
to  which  she  was  reduced.  3.  In  this  situation  she  one  day 
called  her  secretary,  Davison,  whom  she  ordered  to  draw  out, 
secretly,  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution,  informing  him 
that  she  intended  keeping  it  by  her,  in  case  any  attempt  should 
be  made  for  the  delivery  of  that  princess.  She  signed  the  warrant, 
and  then  commanded  it  to  be  carried  to  the  chancellor,  to  have 
the  seal  affixed  to  it.  4.  Next  morning,  however,  she  sent  two 
gentlemen  successively  to  desire  that  Davison  would  not  go  to  the 
chancellor  until  she  should  see  him :  but  Davison  telling  her  that 
the  warrant  had  been  already  sealed,  she  seemed  displeased  at  his 
precipitation .  Davison,  who  probably  wished  himself  to  see  the 
sentence  executed,  laid  the  affair  before  the  council,  who  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  warrant  should  be  immediately  put  in 
execution  ;  and  promised  to  justify  Davison  to  the  queen.  5. 
Accordingly,  the  fatal  instrument  was  delivered  to  Beale,  who 
summoned  the  noblemen  to  whom  it  was  directed ;  namely,  the 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Kent,  and  Cumberland;  and  these 
together  set  out  for  Fotheringay  Castle,  accompanied  by  two 
executioners,  to  dispatch  thoir  bloody  commission. 

6.  Mary  heard  of  the  arrival  of  her  executioners,  who  or- 
dered her  to  prepare  for  death  by  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Early  on  the  fatal  morning  she  dressed  herself  in  a 
rich  habit  of  silk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  she  had  re- 
served for  this  solemn  occasion. 
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Thomas  Andrews,  the  under-shorifiTof  the  county,  then  en- 
tering the  room,  he  informed  her  that  the  hour  was  come,  and 
that  he  must  attend  her  to  the  place  of  execution.  7.  She 
replied  that  she  was  ready ;  and  bidding  her  senrants  farewell, 
she  proceeded,  supported  by  two  of  her  guards,  and  followed 
the  sheriff  with  a  serene,  composed  aspect,  with  a  long  veil  of 
linen  on  her  head,  and  in  her  hand  a  crucifix  of  ivory. 

8.  She  then  passed  info  another  hall,  the  noblemen  and  the 
sheriff  going  before^  and  Helvil,  her  master  of  the  household, 
bearing  up  her  train,  where  was  a  scaffold  erected,  and  covered 
with  black.  As  soon  as  she  was  seated,  Beale  began  to  fead 
the  warrant  for  her  execution.  Then  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peter- 
borough, standing  without  the  rails,  repeated  along  exhorta- 
tion, which  she  desired  him  to  forbear,  as  she  was  firmly 
resolved  to  die  in  the  Catholic  religion.  The  room  was  crowded 
with  spectators,  who  beheld  her  with  pity  and  distress  ,*  while 
her  beauty,  though  dimmed  by  age  and  affliction,  gleamed 
through  her  sufferings,  and  was  still  remarkable  in  this  fatal 
moment.  9.  The  two  executioners  kneeling,  and  asking  her 
pardon,  she  said  she  forgave  them,  and  all  the  authors  of  her 
death,  as  freely  as  she  hoped  for  forgiveness  from  her  Maker; 
and  then  once  more  made  a  solemn  protestation  of  her 
innocence.  Her  eyes  were  then  covered  with  a  linen  hand- 
kerchief; and  she  laid  herself  down  without  any  fear  or 
trepidatt&it.  Then  reciting  a  Psalm,  and  repeating  a  pious  ^'a- 
eulatwny  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body,  at  two  strokes, 
by  the  executioners. 

10.  In  contemplating  the  contentions  of  mankind,  we  find 
almost  ever  both  sides  culpable :  Mary,  who  was  stained  with 
crimes  that  deserved  punishment,  was  put  to  death  by  a  princess 
who  had  no  just  pretensions  to  inflict  punishment  on  her  equal. 

11.  In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  who  had  long 
meditated  the  destruction  of  England,  and  whose  extensive 
pow^r  gave  him  grounds  to  hope  for  success,  now  began  to  put 
his  projects  into  execution.  The  point  on  which  he  rested  his 
glory,  add  the  perpetual  object  of  his  schemes,  was  to  support 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  exterminate  the  Reformation.  The 
revolt  of  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  still  more  inflamed  his 
resentment  against  the  English,  as  they  had  encouraged  that 
insurrection,  and  assisted  the  revolters.  He  had,  therefore, 
for  some  time  been  making  preparations  to  attack  England  by 
a  powerful  invasion,  and  now  every  part  of  his  vast  empire 
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resounded  with  the  noise  of  armaments,  and  every  art  was  used 
to  levy  supplies  for  that  great  design.  12.  The  marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz,  a  sea  officer  of  great  reputation  and  experience^ 
was  destined  to  command  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  of  a  greater  size  than  any  that 
had  hitherto  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  duke  of  Parma  was  to 
conduct  the  land  forces,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  were  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  thirty-four  thousand  more  were  assembled 
in  the  Netherlands,  ready  to  be  transported  into  England ;  no 
doubt  was  entertained  of  this  fleet's  success ;  and  it  was  osten" 
toHouslf/  styled  the  Invincible  Armada. 

13.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  and  consternation  which 
all  ranks  of  people  felt  in  England  upon  the  news  of  this  terrible 
Armada  being  under  sail  to  invade  them.  A  fleet  of  not  above 
thirty  ships  of  war,  and  those  very  small  in  comparison,  was 
ell  that  was  to  oppose  it  at  sea :  and  as  for  resisting  it  by  land, 
that  was  supposed  to  be  impossible,  as  the  Spanish  army  was 
composed  of  men  well  disciplined,  and  long  inured  to  danger. 
14.  Although  the  English  fleet  was  much  inferior  in  number 
and  size  of  shipping  to  that  of  the  enemy,  yet  it  was  much  more 
manageable;  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  mariners  being 
greatly  superior.  Lord  Howard  of  Efiingha  m,  a  catholic  noble- 
man  of  great  courage  and  capacity,  as  lord  admiral,  took  upon 


^ffimgham.  Drak;  Hawhim*.  FrobUUr, 

him  the  command  of  the  navy.  15.  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  un- 
der him ;  while  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  forty  vessels, 
English  and  Flemish,  commanded  by  lord  Seymour,  lay  off 
Dunkirk,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Duke  of  Parma.  This  was 
the  preparation  made  by  the  English ;  while  all  the  Protestant 
powers  in  Europe  regarded  the  enterprise  as  the  critical  event 
which  was  to  decide  for  ever  the  fate  of  their  religion. 
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QueMiioHs  for  Exammatum, 

9.  With  what  rumoon  wai  the  kiogdom  filled  ? 
3.  What  orders  did  Elizabeth  give  to  her  lecretarj  ? 
5.  To  whom  was  the  warrant  of  Mary's  death  deli? ered  ? 
6t  7, 8.  Relate  the  particulars  of  her  ezecutioo. 
9.  What  was  her  behamur  at  the  fatal  hour  ? 
11.  Who  now  meditated  the  destructioo  of  Buglaiid  ? 

What  was  the  chief  object  of  his  schemes  t 
13.  Who  were  his  principal  officers  ? 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  forces? 

13.  What  was  Che  number  of  the  English  ships  ? 

14.  Who  commanded  them  ? 

15.  What  other  preparations  were  made  by  the  English  f 


SECTION  IV. 

**  Destruction  follows  where  her  flaf  is  seen, 
^        And  haughty  Spaniards  stoop  to  Britain's  queen.** — Anom. 

4.  OslleoB,  (pron.  ralloon.)  «.  a  Isife  ship,  1 10  UuMtaoiTity, «.  rloleBoe.  ftory.  rebeaeiice, 

hsTiiif  foar  or  nVe  decks.  I         forc«. 

•.  Panic. «.  terror.  drewL  117.  Pv'ritMM.t.  asect  preUndiaff  (ooalMiiC 

1        asDcUty. 

1.  (A.D.  1588.)  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  preparing  to  sail,  the  admiral  Santa  Cruz  died,  as 
likewise  the  vice-admiral  Palino :  and  the  command  ot  the 
expedition  was  given  to  the  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  a  person 
utterly  inexperienced  in  sea  aflairs ;  and  this,  in  some  measure, 
served  to  frustrate  the  design.  But  some  other  accidents  also 
contributed  to  its  failure.  2.  Upon  leaving  the  port  of  Lisbon, 
the  Armada  the  next  day  met  with  a  violent  tempest,  which 
sunk  several  of  the  smallest  of  their  shipping,  and  obliged  the 
fleet  to  put  back  into  harbour.  After  some  time  spent  in  re- 
fitting, they  again  put  to  sea ;  where  they  took  a  fisherman, 
who  gave  them  intelligence  that  the  English  fleet,  hearing  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  Armada  in  a  storm,  had  retired  back  into 
Plymouth  harbour,  and  most  of  Ihe  mariners  were  discharged. 
3.  From  this  false  intelligence,  Ihe  Spanish  admiral,  instead  of 
going  directly  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  to  take  in  the  troops 
stationed  there,  as  he  had  been  instructed,  resolved  to  sail  for 
Plymouth,  and  destroy  the  shipping  laid  up  in  that  harbour. 
But  Effingham,  the  English  admiral,  was  very  well  prepared 
to  receive  them ;  he  was  just  got  out  of  port  when  he  saw  the 
Spanish  Armada  coming  full  sail  towards  him,  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  half  moon,  and  stretching  seven  miles  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  4.  However,  the  English  admiral, 
seconded  by  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  attacked  the 
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Armada  at  a  distance,  pouring  in  their  broadsides  with  admir- 
able dexterity.  They  did  not  choose  to  engage  the  enemy 
more  closely,  because  they  were  greatly  inferior  in  the  number 
of  ships,  guns,  and  weight  of  metal ;  nor  could  they  pretend  to 
board  such  lofty  ships  without  manifest  disadvantage.  However, 
two  Spanish  galleons  were  disabled  and  taken.  5.  As  the 
Armada  advanced  up  the  Channel,  the  English  still  followed, 
and  infested  their  rear;  and  their  fleet  continually  increasing 
from  different  ports,  they  soon  found  themselves  in  a  capacity 
to  attack  the  Spanish  fleet  more  nearly,  and  accordingly  fell 
upon  them,  while  they  were  as  yet  taking  shelter  in  the  port 
of  Calais.  6.  To  increase  their  confusion,  Howard  took  eight 
of  his  smaller  ships,  and  filling  them  with  combustible  mate- 
rials, sent  them,  as  if  they  had  been  fire-ships,  one  after  the  other 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards,  taking  them  for 
what  they  seemed  to  be,  immediately  took  flight,  in  great  dis- 
order ;  while  the  English,  profiting  by  their  panic,  took  or 
destroyed  about  twelve  of  the  enemy. 

7.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Spain :  the  duke  de  Medina 
Sidonia,  being  thus  driven  to  the  coast  of  Zealand,  held  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that,  as  their  ammu- 
nition began  to  fail,  as  their  ships  had  received  great  damage, 
and  the  duke  of  Parma  had  refused  to  venture  his  army  under 
their  protection,  they  should  return  to  Spain  by  sailing  round 
the  Orkneys,  as  the  winds  were  contrary  to  his  passage  directly 
back.  8.  Accordingly,  they  proceeded  northward,  and  were 
followed  by  the  English  fleet  as  far  as  Flamborough-head, 
where  they  were  terribly  shattered  by  a  storm.  Seventeen 
of  the  ships,  having  five  thousand  men  on  board,  were  after- 
wards cast  away  on  the  Western  Isles,  and  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  Of  the  whole  Armada,  three-and  fifty  ships  only 
returned  to  Spain,  in  a  miserable  condition  ;  and  the  seamen, 
as  well  as  soldiers,  who  remained,  only  served  by  their  accounts 
to  intimidate  their  countrymen  from  attempting  to  renew  so 
dangerous  an  expedition. 

9.  From  being  invaded,  the  English,  in  their  turn,  attacked 
the  Spaniards.  Of  those  who  made  the  most  signal  figure  in 
the  depredations  upon  Spain,  was  the  young  earl  of  Essex,  a 
nobleman  of  great  bravery,  generosity,  and  genius ;  and  fitted 
not  only  for  the  foremost  ranks  in  war  by  his  valour,  but  to 
conduct  the  intrigues  of  a  court  by  his  eloquence  and  address. 
10.  In  all  the  masques  which  were  then  performed,  the  earl 
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and  Elizabeth  were  generally  coupled  as  partners ;  and  although 
she  was  almost  sixty,  and  he  not  half  so  old,  yet  her  vanity 
overlooked  the  disparity;  the  world  told  her  she  was  young, 
and  she  herself  was  willing  to  think  so.  This  young  earl's 
interest  in  the  queen's  aflections,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
promoted  his  interests  in  the  state ;  and  he  conducted  all  things 
at  his  discretion.  11.  But,  young  and  inexperienced  as  he 
was,  he  at  length  began  to  fancy  that  the  popularity  he  pos- 
sessed, and  the  flatteries  he  received,  were  given  to  his  merits, 
and  not  to  his  favour.  In  a  debate  before  the  queen,  between 
bim  and  Burleigh,  about  the  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  he 
was  so  heated  in  the  argument,  that  he  entirely  forgot  both  the 
rules  and  duties  of  civility.  12.  He  turned  his  back  on  the 
queen  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  which  so  provoked  her  resent- 
ment, that  she  instantly  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear*  Instead  of 
recollecting  himself,  and  making  the  submission  due  to  her  sex 
and  station,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  swore  he  would 
not  bear  such  usage  even  from  her  father.  This  ofleoce, 
though  very  great,  was  overlooked  by  the  queen ;  her  partiahty 
was  so  prevalent,  that  she  reinstated  him  in  her  former  favour, 
and  her  kindness  seemed  to  have  acquired  new  force  from  that 
short  interruption  of  anger  and  resentment.  13.  The  death 
also  of  his  rival,  Lord  Burleigh,  which  happened  shortly  after, 
seemed  to  conGrm  his  power.  At  that  time  the  Earl  of  Ty- 
rone headed  the  rebellious  natives  of  Ireland ;  who  not  yet 
thoroughly  brought  into  subjection  by  the  Enghsh,  took  every 
opportunity  to  make  incursions  upon  the  more  civilized  inha- 
bitants, and  slew  all  they  were  able  to  overpower.  14.  To 
subdue  these  was  an  employment  that  Essex  thought  worthy 
of  his  ambition ;  nor  were  his  enemies  displeased  at  thus  re- 
moving him  from  court,  where  he  obstructed  all  their  private 
aims  of  preferment.  But  it  ended  in  his  ruin.  Instead  of 
attacking  the  enemy  in  their  grand  retreat  in  Ulster,  he  led 
his  forces  into  the  province  of  Munster,  where  he  only  ex- 
hausted his  strength,  and  lost  his  opportunity  against  a  people 
that  submitted  at  his  approach,  but  took  up  arms  when  he 
retired.  15.  This  issue  of  an  enterprise,  from  which  much 
was  expected,  did  not  tail  to  provoke  the  queen  most  sensibly ; 
and  her  anger  was  still  more  heightened  by  the  peevish  and  impa- 
tient letters  which  he  daily  wrote  to  her  and  the  council. 
But  her  resentment  against  him  was  still  more  justly  let  loose, 
when  she  found,  that,  leaving  the  place  of  his  appointment, 
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and  without  any  permission  demanded  or  obtained,  he  returned 
from  Ireland,  to  make  his  complaints  to  herself  in  person. 

16.  Though  Elizabeth  was  justly  offended,  yet  he  soon  won 
upon  her  temper  to  pardon  him.  He  was  now  ordered  to 
continue  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  till  the  queen's  further 
pleasure  should  be  known,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  discretion 
of  a  few  months  might  have  reinstated  him  in  all  his  former 
employments ;  but  the  impetuonty  of  his  character  would  not 
suffer  him  to  wait  for  a  slow  redress  of  what  he  considered  as 
wrongs  :  and  the  queen's  refusing  his  request  to  continue  him 
in  possession  of  a  lucrative  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  which  he 
had  long  enjoyed,  spurred  him  on  to  the  most  violent  and  guilty 
measures.  (A.D.  1600.)  17.  Having  long  built,  with  fond 
credulity,  on  his  great  popularity,  he  began  to  hope,  from  the 
assistance  of  the  giddy  multitude,  that  revenge  upon  his 
enemies  in  council,  which  he  supposed  was  denied  him  from 
the  throne.  His  greatest  dependence  was  upon  the  professions 
of  the  citizens  of  London,  whose  schemes  of  religion  and  go- 
vernment be  appeared  entirely  to  approve:  and  while  he  gra- 
tified the  puritans,  by  railing  at  the  government  of  the  church, 
he  pleased  the  envious,  by  exposing  the  faults  of  those  in  power. 
18.  Among  other  criminal  projects,  the  result  of  blind  rage* 
and  despair,  it  was  resolved  that  sir  Christopher  Blount,  one 
of  his  creatures,  should,  with  a  choice  detachment,  possess 
himself  of  the  palace  gates :  that  sir  John  Davis  should  seize  the 
hall :  sir  Charles  Danvers  the  guard-chamber :  while  Essex 
himself  should  rush  in  from  the  Mews,  attended  by  a  body  of 
his  partisans,  into,  the  queen's  presence,  and  entreat  her  to 
remoTO  his  and  her  enemies,  to  assemble  a  new  parliament, 
and  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  present  administration. 

Qu$*tionsfor  Egammaium, 

1,  S.  What  were  the  ciremiMtaiieet  that  eootribnted  to  retard  the  Armada? 
4,  6.  Deeoribe  the  gallant  condact  of  the  English. 
7, 8.  What  were  the  contequencett 
9.  What  wae  the  character  ofthe  earl  of  Eswx? 
IS.  How  did  he  behave  to  the  qaeen? 

14.  What  expedition  did  he  undertake  ? 
What  was  his  success  ? 

15,  16.  In  what  manner  did  he  increase  the  queen's  resentment  ? 

17.  Prom  whom  did  flssez  expect  assistance? 

18.  On  what  project  did  he  afterwards  resolfe  7 
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SECTION  V. 

**  Raleiri),  with  hopes  of  new  diicoTenes  fir*!!. 
And  dl  the  depths  of  human  wit  inspir'd, 
Mov'd  o'er  the  Western  world  in  search  of  fiune. 
Adding  fresh  glorj  to  Euxa's  name."— Dr  Kmg. 

0.  Hos'tsges,  s.  pledges  of  seenritT  for  tlie  per- 1 15.  Aogtu'tsa,  a.  relating  to  the  reign  of  An- 
foraunee  of  conditions.  i         gostns. 

1.  (A.D.  1601.)  While  Essex  was  deliberating  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  proceed,  he  received  a  private 
note,  by  which  he  was  warned  to  provide  for  his  own  safety. 
He  now,  therefore,  consulted  with  his  friends,  touching  the 
emergency  of  their  situation ;  they  were  destitute  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  while  the  guards  at  the  palace  were  doubled,  so 
that  any  attack  there  would  be  fruitless.  2.  While  he  and  his 
confidants  were  in  consultation, a  person,  probably  employed 
by  his  enemies,  came  in  as  a  messenger  from  the  citizens,  with 
tenders  of  friendship  and  assistance  against  all  his  adversaries. 
Wild  as  the  project  was  of  raising  the  city  in  the  present  terrible 
conjuncture,  it  was  resolved  on ;  but  the  execution  of  it  waa 
delayed  till  the  day  following. 

3.  Early  Jn  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  he  was  attended 
by  his  friends  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  the  lords 
Sandes,  Parker,  and  Monteagle,  with  three  hundred  persons  of 
distinction.  The  doors  of  Essex  House  were  immediately 
locked,  to  prevent  all  strangers  from  entering;  and  the  earl 
now  discovered  his  scheme  for  raising  the  city  more  fully  to  all 
the  conspirators.  In  the  mean  time  sir  Walter  Raleigh'  send* 
ing  a  message  to  sir  Ferdinando  Georges,  this  officer  had  a 
conference  with  him  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames,  and  there  disco- 
vered all  their  proceedings.  4.  The  earl  of  Essex,  who  now 
saw  that  all  was  to  be  hazarded,  resolved  to  leave  his  house, 

1  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  attracted  Elisabeth's  notice  by  a  delicate 
act  of  gallantry.  When  the  qaem,  in  one  of  her  eostonary  walks,  hesitoted  about 
passing  a  miry  spot,  Raleigh,  then  a  young  ad? enturer,  threw  his  cloak  before  her 
OS  a  carpet.  He  was  immediately  invited  to  court,  and  the  most  briUiant  pros- 
pects seemed  to  open  before  him.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote  with  a  diamond  <m 
a  window, 

**  Fain  would  I  dimb  but  that  t  fear  to  M  ;^ 

which  the  queen  obser? ing,  completed  the  couplet  by  adding, 

**  If  thy  heart  (ail  thee  do  not  climb  at  all.'* 

Baleigh  allowed  ambition  to  lead  him  into  the  commission  of  gross  errors,  not  to 
say  crimes.  He  joined  in  the  persecution  of  the  earl  of  Elssez,  his  earliest  and 
most  generous  benefiictor,  and  became  so  unpopular  in  consequence,  that  his  own 
unfortunate  end,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  excited  but  little  pity. 
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and  to  sally  forth  to  make  an  insurrection  in  the  city.  But  he 
had  made  a  very  wrong  estimate  in  expecting  that  popularity 
alone  would  aid  him  in  time  of  danger  :  he  issued  out  with 
ahout  two  hundred  followers,  armed  only  with  swords  :  and 
in  his  passage  to  the  city  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford 
and  lord  Cromwell.  5.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  he 
cried  aloud,  ''For  the  queen !  for  the  queen !  a  plot  is  laid  for 
my  life  :**  hoping  to  engage  the  populace  to  rise;  but  they  had 
received  orders  from  the  mayor  to  keep  within  their  houses ; 
so  that  he  was  not  joined  by  a  single  person.  6.  In  this 
manner,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  followers,  the  rest  having 
privately  retired,  he  made  towards  the  river ;  and,  taking  a 
boat,  arrived. once  more  at  Essex  House,  where  he  began  to 
make  preparations  for  his  defence.  But  his  case  was  too  despe* 
rate  for  any  remedy  from  valour;  wherefore,  after  demanding 
in  vain  for  hostages  and  conditions  from  his  besiegers,  he  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  requesting  only  civil  treatment,  and  a 
fair  impartial  hearing. 

7.  Essex  and  Southampton  were  immediately  carried  to  the 
ardibishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  from  whence  they  were  the 
next  day  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  by  the  peers  on  the 
nineteenth  of  February  following.  Little  could  be  urged  in 
their  defence :  their  guilt  was  too  flagrant;  and  though  it  de- 
served pity,  it  could  not  meet  an  acquittal.  Essex,  after  con^ 
demnation,  was  visited  by  that  religious  horror  which  seemed 
to  attend  him  in  all  his  disgraces.  He  was  terrified  almost  to 
despair  by  the  ghostly  remonstrances  of  his  own  chaplain  ;  he 
was  reconciled  to  his  enemies,  and  made  a  full  confession  of 
his  conspiracy.  8.  It  is  alleged,  upon  this  occasion,  that  he 
had  strong  hopes  of  pardon  from  the  irresolution  which  the 
queen  seemed  to  discover  before  she  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
execution.  She  had  given  him  formerly  a  ring,  which  she  de- 
'  sired  him  to  send  her  in  any  emergency  of  this  nature,  and  that 
it  should  procure  his  safety  and  protection.  This  ring  was  ac- 
tually sent  to  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  who,  being  a  con- 
cealed enemy  to  the  unfortunate  earl,  never  delivered  it;  while 
Elizabeth  was  secretly  fired  at  his  obstinacy  in  making  no  ap» 
plication  for  mercy  or  forgiveness.  9.  The  fact  is,  she  ap- 
peared herself  as  much  an  object  of  pity  as  the  unfortunate 
noUemiin  she  was  induced  to  condemn.  She  signed  the  war«- 
rant  for  his  execution  ;  she  countermanded  it;  she  again  re^ 
Mlved  on  his  death,  and  again  felt  a  new  return  of  tenderness, 

14 
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At  last  she  gave  her  consent  to  his  execution,  and  was  never 
seen  to  enjoy  one  happy -day  more. 

10.  With  the  death  of  her  favourite  Essex,  all  Elizabeth's 
pleasures  seemed  to  expire;  she  afterwards  went  through  the 
business  of  the  state  merely  from  habit,  but  her  satisfactions 
were  no  more.  Her  distress  was  more  than  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  remainsof  her  constitution;  and  her  end  was  now  visibly 
seen  to  approach.  Her  voice  soon  after  left  her ;  she  fell  into 
a  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  some  hours ;  and  she  ex- 
pired gently,  without  a  groan,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  forty-6fth  of  her  reign.  11.  Her  character  differed 
with  her  circumstances  :  in  the  beginning  she  was  moderate 
and  humble ;  towards  the  end  of  her  reign  haughty  and  severe. 
Though  she  was  possessed  of  excellent  sense,  yet  she  never 
had  the  discernment  to  discover  that  she  wanted  beauty ;  and 
to  flatter  her  charms  at  the  age  of  sixty-Gve  was  the  surest  road 
io  her  favour  and  esteem. 

12.  But,  whatever  were  her  personal  defects^  as  a  queen  she 
is  ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  English  with  gratitude.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  she  carried  her  prer6gtftive  in  partiament  io 
its  highest  pitch,  so  that  it  was  tacitly  allowed  in  that  assembly, 
that  she  was  above  all  laws,  and  could  make  and  unmake  them 
at  pleasure ;  yet  still  she  was  so  wise  and  good  as  Beldom  to  exert 
that  pow^r  whieh  she  claimed,  and  to  enforce  few  :aejts  of  her 
prerogative  which  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  her  people.  13.  It 
is  true,  in  like  manner,  that  the  English,  during  her  reign,  were 
put  in  possession  of  no  new  or  splendid  acquisitions ;  but  com- 
merce was  daily  growing  up  among  them,  and  the  people  began 
to  find  that  the  theatre  of  their  truest  conquest  was  to  be  on  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  A  nation,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
object  of  every  invasion,  and  a  prey  to  every  plunderer,  now 
asserted  its  -  strength  in  turn,  and  became  terrible  to  its  in- 
vaders. 14.  The  successful  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  began  to  excite  their  emulation,  and  they  planned 
several  expeditions  for  discovering  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East 
Indies.  The  famous  sir  Walter  Raleigh,'  withoiut  any  assist- 
ance from  government,  colonized  part  of  New  England,  while 
internal  commerce  ^as  making  equal  improvements;  and 
many  Flemings,  persecuted  in  their  native  country,  found, 
together  with  their  arts  and  industry,  an  easy  asylum  in  Eng- 
land. 15.  Thus  the  wl^ole  island  seemed  as  if  roused  from 
iierlong  habits  of  barbarity;  arts,  commerce^  and  legislation 
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Shakspeare. 


began  to  acquire  new  strength  every  day;  and  such  was  the 
state  of  learning  at  that  time,  that  some  fix  that  period  as  the 
AugiLstan  age  of  England.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Hooker  are 
considered  as  among  the  6rst  improvers  of  our  language. 
16.  Spenser  and  Shak- 
speare are  too  well  known 
as  poets  to  be  praised  here ; 
but  of  all  mankind^  Francis 
JBacon,  LordYerulam,  who 
flourished  in  this  reign, 
deserves,  as  a  philosopher, 
the  highest  applause ;  his 
style  is  copious  and  cor* 
rect,  and  his  wit  is  only 
surpassed  by  his  learning 
and  penetration.  17.  If 
we  look  through  history, 
and  consider  the  rise  of 
kingdoms,  we  shall  scarce- 
ly find  an  instance  of  a  peo- 
ple becoming,  in  so  short  a  time,  wise,  powerful,  and  happy. 
Liberty,  it  is  true,  still  continued  to  fluctuate;  Elizabeth  knew 
her  own  power,  and  stretched  it  to  the  very  verge  of  despotism ; 
but  now  that  commerce  was  introduced,  liberty  soon  after  fol- 
lowed ;  for  there  never  was  a  nation  that  was  perfectly  com- 
mercial that  submitted  long  to  slavery'. 

1  In  stunmlng  up  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  we  mutt  allow,  that  she  po»- 
■ened  many  of  those  qualities  which  are  eminently  suited  to  the  ruler  of  such  a 
kin^om  as  that  OTer  which  she  presided.  The  solid  judgment,  immense  capacity, 
and  deep  penetration  which  she  disoofered  in  the  choice  of  her  ministers,  the 
management  of  her  finances,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  ha? e  deser? ediy 
acquired  the  praise  and  admiration  of  posterity ;  while  her  prudence  and  vigilance, 
her  Tigour,  constancy,  and  magnanimity,  have  never,  perhaps,  been  surpassed 
by  any  monarch  in  ancient  or  modem  history.  But  many  instances  are  lefl  on 
record,  which  prove  that  she  partook  of  the  imperious  spirit  of  her  &ther,  and 
sometimes  degraded  the  amiable  charac4er  of  woman,  by  giving  way  to  the  vio- 
lence of  passion ;  nor  was  she  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  terms  to  express 
displeasure,  as  appears  from  the  following  curious  letter  written  by  her  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  register  of  that  see :  it  is  in  these 
words : — **  Proud  prelate,  I  understand  you  are  backward  in  complying  with  your 
agreement';  but  I  would  have  you  know,  that  I,  who  made  you  what  you  are,  can 
unmake  you,  and  if  yon  do  not  forthwith  fulfil  your  engagements,  I  will  unfrock 
you.  Yours,  as  you  demean  yourself,  Elizabeth."  The  bishop  had  promised 
to  exchange  some  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  see  of  Ely,  for  a  pretended 
equivalent,  which  lie  had  failed  to  do  till  the  receipt  of  this  letter  taught  him 
obedience. 
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Questions  for  ExamtHation. 

8.  What  project  did  Essex  remlfe  oo  for  raiting  the  city  ? 
3,  5.  How  did  he  proceed  to  efiect  this? 
6,  7.  What  was  the  fate  of  Essex  and  Southampton  ? 
8.  What  induced  Essex  to  hare  hopes  of  panioti  ? 
'  9.  What  was  Elizabeth's  conduct  on  this  occasion  ? 

10.  Did  Eliiabeth  long  survive  the  death  of  her  favourite  ? 

11.  What  was  her  character? 

13.  What  was  the  political  condition  of  England  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ? 

14.  Did  any  important  events  take  place  during  her  reign  ? 

15.  What  was  the  state  of  learning?  and  what  eminent  men  flourished  at  this  time  ? 


Popes. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Paul  IV.  .  . 
Pius  IV.  .  . 
PiusV.  .  . 
Gregory  XIII. 
Sextus  V.  . 
Urban  VII.  . 
Gregory  XIV. 
Innocent  IX. 
Clement  VIII. 


A.D. 

1665 
1669 
1665 
1673 
1665 
1590 
1590 
1691 
1693 


Emperors  qfGermamp. 


Ferdinand  I.  . 
Maximilian  II. 
Rodolphus.     . 


1658 
1564 
1576 


Emperore  1^  the  Turks. 
Soliman  II.    .    .    .  1530 


A.D. 

Amurath  III.  .  .  1574 
Mahomet  III.  .  .  1695 
Selimll 1696 

Kings  qf  France. 


Henry  U.    . 
Francis  II . 
Charles  IX. 
Henry  III. 
Henry  IV. 


.  1647 
.  1659 
.  1660 
.  1574 
.  1589 


King  ofSptun. 

PhUip  IL   ....  1655 

Xtif^s  ^Portugal. 


Sebastian. 
Henry.  . 


1667 
1679 


CTiitoii  of  Spam  and 
Portugal, 

Philip  II 1580 

Philip  III       ...  1697 

Kings  ^  Denmark. 

ChrisUan  IV.  .    .    .  1568 
Frederick  II.  .    .     .  1559 

ITtii^s  of  Sweden. 

Eric  X 1566 

John  in 1569 

Sigismund.      .    .    .  1692 

Queen  and  King  <^ 
Scotland. 


Mary.    .    . 
James  VI. 


.  1548 
1667 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Shakspeare.  Spenser.  Bacon.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh.  Robert 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.    Sir  Martin  Frobisher.    Sir  John  Hawkins,  &c.  &c. 


In  1666,  Sir  Thomas  Oresham  planned 
and  began  to  execute  an  Exchange 
for  the  merchants,  which,  in  1670,  was 
opened  by  the  queen  in  person,  who  gave 
it  the  epithet  of  Royal.  Gresham 
was  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  trade  and  manufactures;  nor  was  he 
neglectful  of  those  of  science,  for  he 
founded  the  college  bearing  his  name* 
the  professorships  of  which,  however^ 
have  since  been  shamelessly  penrerted 
into  sinecures.  Such  was  his  liberality 
that  he  was  called  the  Royal  Merchant. 
He  died  of  apoplexy,  in  1679. 


Sir  T.  Gresham. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

JAMES  I. 


Bora 
15tf6. 


Died 

HATCbSTtli, 


Beran  to 

fteign 

March  Mth, 

1603. 


Reiffoed 

8  yean 

over  Great 

Britain. 

SSrean 

(nearly)  over 

Scotland. 


SECTION  I. 

^  Now,  on  the  great  and  glorious  queen's  demise, 
The  Scottish  Jamrs  her  Tacant  place  supplies  ; 
Uniting  into  one,  both  crowns  he  claims. 
And  them  coigunctiTelj  Grtat  Brittnn  nBme9/*—Egeriou. 

3.  Toler'atioD.  t.  allowance    firen   to  that  1 17.  Combns'tfblea,  «<  bavtng  the  qnality    of 
whkh  is  aot  apprtufti.  I  taking  fire. 

I      Atn/cionmen,  s.  wlckedneae. 

1.  (A.D.  1603.)  James  the  Sixth  of  ScotlaDd  and  the  first  of 
England,  the  Son  of  Mary,  came  to  the  throne  with  the  uni- 
versal approbation  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  as  in  his  person 
were  united  every  claim  that  either  descent,  bequest,  or  par- 
liamentary sanction  could  confer.  However,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  but  obscurely  related.  2.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  by  lord  Grey,  lord  Cobham  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  were  all  condemned  to  die,  but  had  their  sentence  mitigated 
by  the  king. — Cobham  and  Grey  were  pardoned,  after  they 
had  laid  their  heads  on  the  block.  Raleigh  was  reprieved, 
but  remained  in  confinement  many  years  afterwards,  and  at 
last  suffered  for  his  offence,  which  was  never  proved. 
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3.  Mild  as  this  monarch  was  in  toleration,  there  was  a  pro- 
ject contrived  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  popery,  which,  were  it  not  a  fact  known  to  all 
theworid,  could  scarcely  be  credited  by  posterity.  This  wasthe 
gunpowder  plot,  than  which  a  more  horrid  or  terrible  scheme 
never  entered  into  the  human  heart  to  conceive. 

4.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  expected  great  favour  and  in- 
dulgence on  the  accession  of  James,  both  as  a  descendant  of 
Mary,  a  rigid  Catholic,  and  also  as  having  shown  some  partia- 
lity to  that  religion  in  his  youth;  but  they  soon  discovered  their 
mistake,  and  were  at  once  surprised  and  enraged  to  find  James, 
on  all  occasions,  express  his  resolution  of  strictly  exercising  the 
laws  enacted  against  them,  and  of  persevering  in  the  conduct 
of  his  predecessor. — 5.  This  declaration  determined  them  upon 
more  desperate  measures:  and  they  at  length  formed  a  resolu- 
tion of  destroying  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament  at  a 
blow.  The  scheme  was  first  broached  by  Robert  Catesby,  a 
gentleman  of  good  parts  and  ancient  family;  who  conceived 
that  a  train  of  gunpowder  might  be  so  placed  under  the  parlia- 
ment-house, as  to  blow  up  the  king  and  all  the  members  at  once. 

6.  How  horrid  soever  the  contrivance  might  appear,  yet 
every  member  seemed  faithful  and  secret  in  the  league ;  and 
about  two  months  before  the  sitting  of  parliament,  they  hired 
a  house  in  the  name  of  Percy,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the 
parliament  was  to  assemble.  7.  Their  first  intention  was  to 
bore  a  way  under  the  parliament-house,  from  that  which  they 
occupied,  and  they  set  themselves  labouring  at  the  task :  but 
when  they  bad  pierced  the  wall,  which  was  three  yards  in 
thickness,  on  approaching  the  other  side,  they  were  surprised 
to  find  that  the  house  was  vaulted  underneath,  and  that  a  ma- 
gazine of  coals  was  usually  deposited  there.  8.  From  their 
disappointment  on  this  account  they  were  soon  relieved,  by  in- 
formation that  the  coals  were  then  selling  off,  and  that  the  vaults 
would  then  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  therefore  seized 
the  opportunity  of  hiring  the  place,  and  bought  the  remaining 
quantity  of  coals  with  which  it  was  then  stored,  as  if  for  their 
own  use.  9.  The  next  thing  done  was  to  convey  thither  thirty- 
six  barrels  of  gunpowder  which  had  been  purchased  in  Hol- 
land; and  the  whole  was  covered  with  coals  and  fagots,  bought 
for  that  purpose.  Then  the  doors  of  the  cellar  were  boldly 
thrown  open,  and  everybody  admitted  as  if  it  contained  nothing 
dangerous. 
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10.  Confident  of  success,  they  now  began  to  plan  the  re- 
maining part  of  their  project.  The  king,  queen,  and  prince 
Henry,  the  king*s  eldest  son,  were  all  expected  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  parliament.  The  king's  second  son,  by 
reason  of  his  tender  age,  would  be  absent,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Percy  should  seize  or  assassinate  him.  The  princess  Eli- 
zabeth, a  child  likewise,  was  kept  at  lord  Harrington's  house 
in  Warwickshire;  and  sir  Everard  Digby  was  to  seize  her,  and 
immediately  proclaim  her  queen. 

11.  The  day  for  the  sitting  of  parliament  now  approached. 
Never  was  treason  more  secret,  or  ruin  more  apparently  ine- 
vitable: the  hour  was  expected  with  impatience,  and  the  con- 
spirators gloried  in  their  meditated  guilt.  The  dreadful  secret, 
though  communicated  to  above  twenty  persons^  had  been  in- 
violably kept  during  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half.  When  all 
the  motives  of  pity,  justice,  and  safety  were  too  weak,  a  re- 
morse of  private  friendship  saved  the  kingdom. 

12.  Sir  Henry  Percy,  one  of  the  conspirators,  conceived  a 
design  of  saving  the  life  of  Lord  Mounteagle,  his  intimate  friend 
and  companion,  who  also  was  of  the  same  persuasion  with 
himself.  About  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  this 
nobleman,  upon  his  return  to  town,  received  a  letter  from  a 
person  unknown,  and  delivered  by  one  who  fled  as  soon  as  he 
had  discharged  his  message.  13.  The  letter  was  to  this 
effect:  **Uy  Lord,  stay  away  from  this  parliament;  for  God 
and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  the  times. 
And  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertisement,  but  retire  yourself 
into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety. 
For  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they 
will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament;  and  yet  they  shall 
not  see  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned, 
because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm.  For  the 
danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter." 

14.  The  contents  of  this  mysterious  letter  surprised  and 
puzzled  the  nobleman  to  whom^it  was  addressed;  and  though 
inclined  to  think  it  a  foolish  attempt  to  affright  and  ridicule  him, 
yet  he  judged  it  safest  to  carry  it  to  lord  Salisbury,  secretary  of 
state.  15.  Lord  Salisbury,  too,  was  inclined  to  give  little  at- 
tention to  it,  yet  thought  proper  to  lay  it  before  the  king  in 
council,  who  came  to  town  a  few  days  after.  None  of  the  coun- 
cil were  able  to  make  any  thing  of  it,  although  it  appeared  se« 
rious  and  alarming.     In  the  universal  agitation  between  doubt 
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and  appreliension,  the  king  was  the  first  who  penetrated  the 
meaning  of  this  dark  epistle.  16.  He  concluded  that  some 
sudden  danger  was  preparing  by  gunpowder ;  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  inspect  all  the  vaults  below  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. This  care  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  cham- 
berlain, who  purposely  delayed  the  search  till  the  day  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  November  5,  1605.  He  remarked 
those  great  piles  of  fagots  which  lay  in  the  vault  under  the 
house  of  peers,  and  seized  a  man  preparing  for  the  terrible 
enterprise,  dressed  in  a  cloak  and  boots,  with  a  dark  lanthorn 
in  his  hand.  17.  This  was  no  other  than  Guy  Fawkes,  who 
had  just  deposited  every  part  of  the  train  for  its  taking  fire  the 
next  morning;  the  matches  and  other  combtistibles  being  found 
in  his  pockets.  The  whole  design  was  now  discovered  ;  but 
the  atrociotisnesa  of  his  guilt,  and  the  despair  of  pardon,  in- 
spiring him  with  resolution,  he  told  the  officers  of  justice, 
with  an  undaunted  air,  that,  had  he  blown  them  and  himself 
up  together,  he  had  been  happy.  Before  the  council  he  dis- 
played the  same  intrepid  firmness,  mixed  even  with  scorn  and 
disdain,  refusing  to  discover  his  associates,  and  showing  no 
concern  but  for  the  failure  of  his  enterprise.  But  his  bold 
spirit  was  at  length  subdued ;  being  confined  in  the  Tower  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  rack  just  shown  him,  his  courage, 
fatigued  with  so  long  an  effort,  at  last  failed  him,  and  he  made 
a  full  discovery  of  all  his  accomplices. 

Questions  for  Exeammation^ 

1.  Who  succeeded  Elizabeth  ? 

8.  What  conspiracj  was  set  on  foot  at  the  conineDceineiit  of  this  reigii? 

3.  What  project  was  contrixied  for  the  re-establishment  of  popery  ? 

5.  By  whom  was  it  first  broached  ? 

6 — ^9.  In  what  manner  was  the  project  endearoured  to  be  carried  into  effect  ? 

10.  Who  were  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  parliament  ? 

11.  To  how  many  persons  had  the  plot  been  revealed  ? 

12.  What  circumstance  saved  the  kingdom  ? 

13.  What  w«re  the  contents  of  Percy's  letter  f 

15.  Who  was  the  first  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  letter? 

16.  Can  you  relate  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  apprehended  danger  ? 

17.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  engaged  in  this  enterprise  ?  and  what  was 

his  conduct  on  being  discovered? 
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SECTION  II. 

'  Vet  Raleigh  left  a  deathless  name. 
To  learoiug  dear,  and  dear  to  fame ; 
For  val'rous  enterprise  his  life  renown*d. 
Intrepid  in  his  death  that  life  bad  crown'd.'^-^PiMJiit. 


Its  impetaosity  Is  so  rreat,  that  it  stem 
the  most  powerful  tides,  and  presenrea 
the  freshness  of  its  waters  to  the  distance 
of  twelve  leairnes  out  at  sea. 


9.  Kxlfence.  t.  pressinc  occasion. 

8.  Byre,  s.  the  seat  oftbe  jostices  execntinc 

the  forest  laws. 
13.  OronoolLo,  «.  a  rlTer  of  South  iUnerica— 

1.  (A.D.  1605.)  Catesby,  Percy,  and  the  conspirators  who 
were  in  London,  hearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrested,  fled  with  all 
speed  to  Warwickshire,  where  Sir  Everard  Digby,  relying  on 
the  success  of  the  plot,  was  already  in  arms.  But  the  country 
soon  began  to  take  the  alarm,  and,  wherever  they  turned,  they 
found  asuperior  force  ready  to  oppose  them.  2.  In  ihxs exigence , 
beset  on  all  sides,  they  resolved,  to  the  number  of  about  eighty 
persons,  to  fly  no  further,  but  to  make  a  stand  at  a  house  in 
Warwickshire,  to  defend  it  to  the  last,  and  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  But  even  this  miserable  consolation  was 
denied  them ;  a  spark  of  fire  happening  to  fall  among  some 
gunpowder  that  was  laid  to  dry,  it  blew  up,  and  so  maimed  the 
principal  conspirators,  that  the  survivors  resolved  to  open  the 
gate,  and  sally  out  against  the  multitude  that  surrounded  the 
house.  3.  Some  were  instantly  cut  to  pieces ;  Catesby,  Percy, 
and  Winter,  standing  back  to  back,  fought  long  and  despe^ 
rately,  till  in  the  end  the  two  first  fell  covered  with  wounds, 
and  Winter  was  taken  alive.  Those  that  survived  the  slaugh- 
ter were  tried  and  convicted ;  several  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  and  others  experienced  the  king's  mercy.  The 
Jesuits,  Garnet  and  Oldcorn,  who  were  privy  to  the  plot,  suf- 
fered with  the  rest;  and,  notwithstanding  the  atrociousness  of 
their  treason,  Garnet  was  considered  by  his  party  as  a 
martyr,  and  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  his 
blood. 

4.  The  sagacity  with  which  the  king  first  discovered  the 
plot,  raised  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  among  the  people; 
but  the  folly  with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  favour* 
ites,  quickly  undeceived  the  nation.  A.D.  1612.  In  the 
first  rank  of  these,  stood  Robert  Garr,  a  youth  of  a  good 
family  in  Scotland,  who,  after  having  passed  some  time  in 
his  travels,  arrived  in  London,  at  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
All  his  natural  accomplishments  consisted  in  a  pleasing  vi- 
sage; and  all  his  acquired  abilities  in  an  easy  and  graceful 
demeanour. 
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5.  This  youth  was  considered  as  a  most  rising  man  at  court; 
he  was  knighted,  created  viscount  Rochester,  honoured  with 
the  order  of  the  garter,  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and,  to  raise 
him  to  the  highest  pitch  of  honour,  he  was  at  last  created  earl 
of  Somerset. 

6.  This  was  an  advancement  which  some  regarded  with 
envy ;  but  (he  wisest  part  of  mankind  looked  upon  it  with  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  sensible  that  ungrounded  attachments  are 
seldom  of  long  continuance.  Some  time  after,  being  accused 
and  convicted,  from  private  motives,  of  poisoning  sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  in  the  Tower,  he  fell  under  the  king's  displeasure; 
and,  being  driven  from  court,  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in 
contempt  and  self-conviction.  The  royal  pardon  granted  to 
this  wretched  minion  after  he  had  been  convicted  of  murder, 
was  the  source  of  great  public  discontent,  and  exposed  the 
monarch  to  the  most  scandalous  suspicions. 

7.  But  the  king  had  not  been  so  improvident  as  to  part  with 
one  favourite  until  he  had  provided  himself  with  another. 
This  was  George  Yilliers,  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty,  the 
younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  who  was  returned  about 
that  time  from  his  travels,  and  whom  the  enemies  of  Somerset 
had  taken  occasion  to  throw  in  the  king's  way,  certain  that 
his  beauty  and  fashionable  manners  would  do  the  rest.  8.  Ao- 
cordingly  he  had  been  placed  at  a  comedy  full  in  the  king's 
view,  and  immediately  caught  the  monarch's  affections.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  was  created  viscount  Yilliers, 
earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter, 
master  of  the  horse,  chief  justice  in  eyre^  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  master  of  the  king's  bench  oflSce,  steward  of  West- 
minster, constable  of  Windsor,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land. 

9.  The  universal  murmur  which  these  foolish  attachments 
produced  was  soon  after  heightened  by  an  act  of  severity, 
which  still  continues  as  the  blackest  stain  upon  this  monarch's 
memory.  The  brave  and  learned  Raleigh  had  been  confined, 
in  the  Tower,  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  James's  ac- 
cession, for  a  conspiracy  which  had  never  been  proved  against 
him ;  and  in  that  abode  of  wretchedness  he  wrote  several  valu- 
able performances,  which  are  still  in  the  highest  esteem. 
10.  His  long  sufferings  and  his  ingenious  writings  had  now 
turned  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in  his  favour;  and  they  who 
once  detested  the  enemy  of  Essex,  could  not  now  help  pitying 
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the  captivity  of  this  philosophical  soldier.  He  himself  still 
struggled  for  freedom ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  with  this  desire 
that  he  spread  the  report  of  his  having  discovered  a  gold  mine 
in  Guiana,  which  was  sufficient  to  enrich  not  only  the  adven- 
turers who  should  seize  it,  but  afford  immense  treasures  to  the 
nation.  11.  The  king,  either  believing  his  assertions,  or  will- 
ing to  subject  him  to  further  disgrace,  granted  him  a  commis- 
sion to  try  his  fortune  In  quest  of  these  golden  schemes ;  but 
still  reserved  his  former  sentence  as  a  check  upon  his  future 
behaviour. 

12.  Raleigh  was  not  long  in  making  preparations  for  this  ad- 
venture, which,  from  the  sanguine  manner  in  which  he  carried 
it  on,  many  thought  he  believed  to  be  as  promising  as  he  de- 
scribed it.  He  bent  his  course  to  Guiana,  and  remaining  him- 
self at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronooko^  with  five  of  the  largest 
ships,  he  sent  the  rest  up  the  stream,  under  the  command  of 
his  son,  and  captain  Kemmis,  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  his 
interests.  13.  But  instead  of  a  country  abounding  in  gold,  as 
the  adventurers  were  taught  to  expect,  they  found  the  Spaniards 
had  been  warned  of  their  approach,  and  were  prepared  in 
arms  to  receive  them.  Young  Raleigh,  to  encourage  his 
men,  called  out ''  that  was  the  true  mine,"  meaning  the  town 
of  St.  Thomas,  which  he  was  approaching,  ''and  that  none 
but  fools  looked  for  any  other  :*'  but  just  as  he  was  speaking 
he  received  a  shot,  of  which  he  immediately  expired.  This 
was  followed  by  another  disappointment ;  for  when  the  Eng- 
lish took  possession  of  the  town,  they  found  nothing  in  it  of 
any  value. 

14.  Raleigh,  in  this  forlorn  situation,  found  now  that  all  his 
hopes  were  over ;  and  saw  his  misfortunes  still  farther  aggra- 
vated by  the  reproaches  of  those  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
command.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  his  situa- 
tion, particularly  when  he  was  told  that  he  must  be  carried 
back  to  England,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  king.  15.  It 
is  pretended  that  he  employed  many  artifices,  first  to  engage 
them  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  at  a  time  of  peace,  and, 
failing  of  that,  to  make  his  escape  into  France.  But  all  of 
those  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was  delivered  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  strictly  examined,  as  well  as  his  fellow-adven- 
turers, before  the  privy  council.  Count  Gondemar,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  made  heavy  complaints  against  the  expedition : 
and  the  king  declared  that  Raleigh  had  express  orders  to  avoid 
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all  disputes  and  hostilities  against  the  Spaniards.  16.  Where- 
fore,  to  give  the  court  of  Spain  a  particular  instance  of  his 
attachment,  he  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution;  not  for 
the  present  offence,  but  for  his  former  conspiracy.  This  great 
man  died  with  the  same  fortitude  he  had  testified  through  life; 
he  obseryedy  as  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  that  it  was  a  sharp, 
but  a  sure  remedy  for  all  evils :  his  harangue  to  the  people 
was  calm  and  eloquent;  and  he  laid  his  head  down  on  the  block 
with  the  utmost  indifference. 

.  Questions  for  Exammatiom . 

1.  What  measures  were  taken  by  the  principal  ooospirators  7 

3.  What  was  their  fate  ? 

4  Who  was  king  James's  first  &?ourite  ? 

6.  How  did  Somerset  fall  under  the  king's  displeasure  ? 

7.  Who  was  the  king's  next  &TOurite  ? 

8.  What  honours  did  he  confer  on  him  ? 

9.  For  what  was  sir  Walter  Raleigh  confined  in  the  Tower  7 
10.  What  report  did  Raleigh  spread  ? 

12—15.  Mention  the  particulars  relating  to  this  ex|)edition  ? 
16.  What  was  the  fate  of  this  great  man  ? 
What  was  his  behariour  at  his  ezecutioD  ? 


SECTION  HI. 

**  Though  scorn 'd  abroad,  bewUder'd  in  a  maze 
Of  fruitless  treaties,  while  at  home  enslav'd. 
He  lost  his  people's  confidence  and  love.'' — TAomsoh. 

3.  Te'diom,  t.  wesrin«M.  (7.  Parstine,  t.  one  inTested  with  rojsl  rights 

4.  loffra'Uste.  v.  to  get  in  Aironr.  j  and  powers. 

Is.  Affinity,*. relatioBihip. 

1.  (A.D.  1618.)  Bl't  there  soon  appeared  very  apparent 
reasons  for  James's  partiality  to  the  court  of  Spain.  This 
monarch  had  entertained  an  opinion  which  was  peculiar  to 
himself;  that  in  marrying  his  son  Charles,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  any  alliance  below  that  of  royalty  would  be  unworthy 
of  him ;  he,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  seek,  either  in  the 
court  of  France  or  Spain,  a  suitable  match,  and  he  was  taught 
to  think  of  the  latter.  2.  Gondemar,  who  was  an  ambas* 
sador  from  the  Spanish  court,  perceiving  this  weak  monarch's 
partiality  to  a  crowned  head,  made  an  offer  of  the  second 
daughter  of  his  sovereign  to  prince  Charles;  and  that  he  might 
render  the  temptation  irresistible,  he  gave  hopes  of  an  im- 
mense fortune  which  should  attend  the  princess.  However, 
this  was  a  negotiation  which  was  not  likely  soon  to  be  ended ; 
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and  from  the  time  the  idea  was  first  started,  James  saw  five 
years  elapse,  without  bringiDg  the  treaty  to  any  kind  of  con- 
clusion. 

3.  A  delay  of  this  kind  was  very  displeasing  to  the  king, 
who  had  all  along  an  eye  on  the  great  fortune  of  the  princess ; 
nor  was  it  less  disagreeable  to  prince  Charles,  who,  bred  up 
with  the  ideas  of  romantic  passion,  was  in  love  without  ever 
seeing  the  object  of  his  affections.  In  this  general  tedium  of 
delay,  a  project  entered  the  head  of  Yilliers,  who  had  for  some 
years  ruled  the  king  with  absolute  authority,  that  was  fitter 
to  be  conceived  by  the  knight  of  a  romance  than  by  a  minister 
and  a  statesman.  4.  It  was  projected  that  the  prince  should 
himself  travel  in  disguise  into  Spain,  and  visit  the  princess 
of  that  country  in  person.  Buckingham,  who  wanted  to  in- 
grcttiate  himself  with  the  prince,  offered  to  be  his  companion ; 
and  the  king,  whose  business  it  was  to  check  so  wild  a 
scheme,  gave  his  consent  to  this  hopeful  proposal.  6.  Their 
adventures  on  this  strange  project  would  fill  novels,  and  have 
actually  been  the  subject  of  many.  Charles  was  the  knight- 
errant,  and  Buckingham  was  the  squire.  The  match,  how- 
ever, broke  off,  for  what  reason  historians  do  not  assign ;  but, 
if  we  may  credit  the  novelists  of  that  time,  the  prince  had 
already  fixed  his  affections  upon  the  daughter  of  Henry  lY .  of 
France,  whom  be  married  shortly  after. 

6.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  these  mismanagements 
were  seen  and  felt  by  the  people.  The  house  of  commons  was 
become  by  this  time  quite  unmanageable ;  the  prodigality  of 
James  to  his  favourites  had  made  his  necessities  so  many  that 
he  was  contented  to  sell  the  different  branches  of  his  preroga- 
tive to  the  commons,  one  after  the  other,  to  procure  supplies. 
In  proportion  as  they  perceived  his  wants,  they  found  out  new 
grievances;  and  every  grant  of  money  was  sure  to  come  with 
a  petition  for  redress.  The  struggles  between  him  and  the 
parliament  had  been  growing  more  and  more  violent  every 
session;  and  they  at  last  advanced  their  pretensions  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  began  to  take  the  alarm :  but  these  evils,  which 
the  weakness  of  this  monarch  had  contributed  to  give  birth  to^ 
fell  upon  his  successor. 

7.  These  domestic  troubles  were  attended  by  others  still 
more  important  in  Germany,  and  which  produced  in  the  end 
most  dangerous  effects.  The  king's  eldest  daughter  had  been 
married  to  Frederick,  the  elector  palatine  of  Germany :  and 
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this  prince,  reTolting  against  the  emperor  Ferdinand  tlie 
Second,  was  defeated  in  a  decisive  hattle,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Holland.  8.  His  canity  to  the  English  crown,  his 
misfortunes,  but  particularly  the  proteslant  religion,  for  which 
be  had  contended,  were  strong  motives  to  the  people  of  England 
to  wish  well  to  his  cause ;  and  frequent  addresses  were  sent 
from  the  commons  to  induce  James  to  take  a  part  in  the  Ger- 
man contest,  and  to  replace  the  exiled  prince  upon  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  9.  James  at  first  attempted  to  ward  off  the 
misfortunes  of  his  son-in-law  by  negotiation,  A.D.  1620;  but 
this  proving  utterly  inefifectual,  it  was  at  last  resolved  to 
rescue  the  palatinate  from  the  emperor  by  force  of  arms. 
Accordingly,  war  was  declared  against  Spain  and  the  emperor ; 
six  thousand  men  were  sent  over  into  Holland,  to  assist  prince 
Maurice  in  his  schemes  against  those  powers ;  the  people  were 
every  where  elated  at  the  courage  of  their  king,  and  were  sa- 
tisfied with  any  war  which  was  to  exterminate  the  papists. 
10.  This  army  was  followed  by  another,  consisting  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  count  Hansfeldt;  and  the  court  of 
France  promised  its  assistance.  But  the  English  were  disap- 
pointed in  all  their  views ;  the  troops  being  embarked  at  Dover, 
upon  sailing  to  Cdais  they  found  no  orders  for  their  admission. 
After  waiting  in  vain  for  some  time,  they  were  obliged  to  sail 
towards  Zealand,  where  no  proper  measures  were  yet  concerted 
for  their  disembarkation.  1 1 .  Meanwhile  a  pestilential  disease 
crept  in  among  the  forces,  so  long  cooped  up  in  narrow  vessels; 
half  the  army  died  while  on  board ;  and  the  other  half,  weak- 
ened by  sickness,  appeared  too  small  a  body  to  march  into 
the  palatinate;  and  thus  ended  this  ill-concerted  and  fruitless 
expedition. 

12.  Whether  this  misfortune  had  any  eflbct  upon  James's 
constitution  is  uncertain ;  but  he  was  soon  after  seized  with  a 
tertian  ague,  which  when  his  courtiers  assured  him  from  the 
proverb  that  it  was  health  for  a  king,  he  replied,  that  the 
proverb  was  made  for  a  young  king.  A.D.  1626.  After  some 
fits  he  found  himself  extremely  weakened,  and  sent  for  the 
prince,  whom  he  exhorted  to  persevere  in  the  protestant  reli- 
gion ;  then,  preparing  with  decency  and  courage  to  meet  his 
end,  he  expired,  after  a  reign  over  England  of  twenty-two 
years,  and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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Quettionsfor  Examnation, 

1.  What  were  the  reaBona  for  James's  partialitj  to  Spain? 

3.  What  offer  was  made  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  ? 

4.  What  project  was  formed  by  ViUiers,  and  by  whom  was  it  undertaken  ? 

5.  What  was  its  success  ? 

6.  How  did  the  House  of  Commons  act  towards  James  ? 

7 — 11.  Relate  the  circumstances  that  occurred  in  Germany. 
13   In  what  manner  did  the  king  conduct  himself  preriously  to  his  death? 
How  long  did  he  reign? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popet, 

.  A.D. 

aementVlll.      .    .  1592 

Leo  XI 1606 

Paul  lU 1606 

Gregory  XV. .    .    .  1621 
Urban  Vlil.  ...  1633 

Emperors  qfGtrmanff, 


Rodolphus  U. 
Matthias!.  . 
Ferdinand  II. 


1576 
1612 
1619 


Emperort  of  the  Turks. 

A.D. 

Achmet  I.     .    .    .  1603 
Mustaphal.   .    .    .  1617 

Osman  1 1618 

Mustaphal.  restored.  1622 
AmurathlV.  .    .    .  1623 

Kinys  qf  Francs. 

Henry  IV.      ...  1589 
Louis  XHl.  .    .    .  1610 


Kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Philip  III.    .  ,  .  im 

Philip  IV.  .     .         .  1621 

King  qfDsnmark. 
Christian  IV.  ,  .    .  1588 

Kings  of  Sweden. 
Sigismund.      .     .     .  1692 
Charles  IX.    .    .    .  1606 
Gustovus  II.  .    .    .  1611 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Henry,  prmce  of  Wales.  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset.  VilUers,  duke  of  Buok- 
iagham.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton.  Lord  Chancellor  Maitland. 
W.  A.  earl  of  Stirling.  Sir  M.  Kerr,  earl  of  Ancram.  J.  Hamilton,  earl  of  Had- 
dugUm.  James,  duke  of  Hamilton.  Henry  Carey,  lord  Falkland.  G.  CaWert, 
lord  Baltimore.  Robert  Carey,  earl  of  Monmouth.  Sir  M.  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury. 
Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton.  Lord  Chanrellor  EUesmere.  Sir  Fulke 
OreriUe,  lord  Brooke.  O.  Carew^  earl  of  Totneas.  W.  Herbert,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. Sir  Dudley  Carletoo,  viscount  Dorchester,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
who  deserves  the  title  of  Father  of  Modem  Science. 


Sir  Hugh  Middletoo  was  the  projector 
of  that  gigantic  undertaking  for  supply- 
ing London  with  water^  which  acquired 
the  name  of,  and  has  since  been  incor- 
porated under  the  designation  of,  the 
*<  New  Ritir  Company."  This  scheme, 
although  the  greatest  undertaking  ever 
attempted  by  an  individual  and  the 
source  of  accumulating  immense  wealth, 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  great  man  whose 
mind  conceived  the  design,  and  whose 
personal  exertions  achieved  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  He  was  created  baronet  in 
1023,  and  died  in  1631. 


Sir  Hugh  Middleton. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CHARLES  I. 


B«canto 


Bnni 


Died 

Jan.  aO(h, 

1649. 


SECTION  I. 

**  The  monarch's  deeds  ahall  large  allowanee  claim. 
With  whom  too  often,  to  a  nation's  shame, 
SuccesM  is  viriu4^  and  misfortune  blame  !*^ — DibSn. 


3.  Sal/sidies,  t.  assistsnce,  mostly  in  money.  | 
18.  Armin'ians,  «.   •   religioos   MCt,   which  i 


■rose  in  Hollsnd  by  a  sepanlioii  from  the 
CslTinisU. 


1.  (A.D.  1625.)  Few  princes  ever  ascended  the  throne  with 
more  apparent  advantages  than  Charles,  and  none  ever  en- 
countered more  real  difficulties.  Indeed,  he  undertook  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  fixed  persuasion  that  his  popularity 
was  sufficient  to  carry  every  measure.  2.  He  had  been  loaded 
with  a  treaty  for  defending  the  prince  palatine,  his  brother- 
in-law,  in  the  last  reign  ;  and  the  war  declared  for  that  pur- 
pose was  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour  in  this.  But  war  was  more 
easily  declared  than  supplies  granted.  After  some  reluctance, 
the  commons  voted  him  two  subsidies:  a  sum  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  support  him  in  his  intended  equipment. 

3.  To  supply  the  want  of  parliamentary  aid,  Charles  had 
recourse  to  some  of  the  ancient  methods  of  extortion,  prac- 
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Used  by  sovereigns  when  in  necessitous  circumstances.  That 
idnd  of  tax  called  a  beneyolence  was  ordered  to  be  exacted, 
and  privy  seals  were  issued  accordingly.  With  this  the  people 
were  obliged^  though  reluctantly,  to  comply;  it  was  in  fact  au- 
thorized by  many  precedents;  but  no  precedent  whatsoever  could 
give  a  sanction  to  injustice, 

4.  After  an  ineffectual  expedition  to  Cadiz,  another  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  supplies  in  a  more  regular  and  constitu- 
tional manner  than  before.  Another  parliament  was  accord- 
ingly called ;  and  though  some  steps  were  taken  to  exclude  the 
more  popular  leaders  of  the  last  house  of  commons,  by  nomi- 
nating them  as  sheriffs  of  counties;  yet  the  present  parliament 
seemed  more  refractory  than  the  former.  6,  When  the  king 
laid  before  the  house  his  necessities,  and  asked  for  a  supply, 
they  voted  him  only  three  subsidies,  which  amounted  to  about 
sixty  thousand  pounds ;  a  sum  no  way  adequate  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  war,  or  the  necessities  of  the  state.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  gain  a  sufficient  supply,  a  commission  was  openly 
granted  to  compound  with  the  Catholics,  and  agree  for  a  dis- 
pensation of  the  penal  laws  against  them. — He  borrowed  a  sum 
of  money  from  the  nobility,  whose  contributions  came  in  but 
slowly.  6.  But  the  greatest  stretch  of  his  power  was  in  the 
levying  of  ship-money.  In  order  to  equip  a  fleet  (at  least  this 
was  the  pretence  made),  each  of  the  maritime  towns  was  re- 
quired, with  the  assistance  of  the  adjacent  counties,  to  arm  as 
many  vessels  as  were  appointed  them.  The  city  of  London  was 
rated  at  twenty  ships.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  tax, 
which  afterwards,  being  carried  to  such  violent  lengths,  created 
such  disconte  nts  in  the  nation. 

7.  War  being  soon  after  declared  against  France,  a  fleet 
was  sent  out,  under  the  command  of  Buckingham,  to  relieve 
Rochelle,  a  maritime  town  in  that  kingdom  that  had  long  en- 
joyed its  privileges,  independent  of  the  French  king;  but  that 
had  for  some  time  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  now 
was  besieged  with  a  formidable  army.  This  expedition  was 
as  unfortunate  as  that  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  8.  The  duke*s 
measures  were  so  ill  concerted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
shut  their  gates,  and  refused  to  admit  allies,  of  whose  coming 
they  were  not  previously  informed.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
island  of  Oleron,  which  was  fertile  and  defenceless,  be  bent 
his  course  to  the  isle  of  Rh^,  which  was  garrisoned  and  well 
fortified.    He  attempted  there  to  starve  out  the  garrison  of 
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St.  Martin's  castle,  which  was  plentifully  supplied  with  pro- 
visions by  sea.  9.  By  that  time  the  French  had  landed  their 
forces  privately  at  another  part  of  the  island:  so  that  Bucking- 
ham was  at  last  obliged  to  retreat,  but  with  such  precipitation, 
that  two-thirds  of  his  army  were  cut  to  pieces  before  he  could 
re-embark,  though  he  was  the  last  man  of  the  whole  army  that 
quitted  the  shore.  10.  This  proof  of  his  personal  courage, 
however,  was  but  a  small  subject  of  consolation  for  the  dis- 
grace which  his  country  had  sustained,  for  his  own  person 
would  have  been  the  last  they  would  have  regretted. 

11.  The  contest  between  the  king  and  the  commons  every 
day  grew  warmer.  The  oflScers  of  the  custom-house  were 
summoned  before  the  commons,  to  give  an  account  by  what 
authority  they  seized  the  goods  of  the  merchants  who  had 
refused  to  pay  the  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  they 
alleged  was  levied  without  the  sanction  of  law.  The  barons  of 
the  exchequer  were  examined  concerning  their  decrees  on  that 
head ;  and  the  sheriff  of  London  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
his  activity  in  supporting  the  custom-house  oflScers.  12.  These 
were  bold  measures;  but  the  commons  went  still  further,  by  a 
resolution  to  examine  into  religious  grievances,  and  reform 
certain  abuses  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  church. 
A.  D.  1629.  The  king,  therefore,  resolved  to  dissolve  a  par- 
liament which  he  found  himself  unable  to  manage ;  and  Sir 
John  Finch,  the  speaker,  just  as  the  question  concerning 
tonnage  and  poundage  was  going  to  be  put,  rose  up,  and  in- 
formed the  house  that  he  had  a  command  from  the  king  to 
adjourn. 

13.  The  house  upon  this  was  in  an  uproar;  the  speaker  was 
pushed  back  into  his  chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  it  by  Hollis 
and  Valentine,  till  a  short  remonstrance  was  framed,  and 
passed  by  acclamation  rather  than  vote.  In  this  hasty  pro- 
duction, Papists  and  Armmians  were  declared  capital  enemies 
to  the  state ;  tonnage  and  poundage  were  condemned  as  con- 
trary to  the  law ;  and  npt  only  those  who  raised  that  duty,  but 
those  who  paid  it,  were  considered  as  guilty  of  capital  crimes. 

14.  In  consequence  of  this  violent  procedure,  sir  Miles 
Hobart,  sir  Peter  Haymen,  Selden,  Coriton,  Long,  and  Strode, 
were,  by  the  king's  order,  committed  to  prison,  under  pretence 
of  sedition.  But  the  same  temerity  that  impelled  Charles  (o 
imprison  them,  induced  him  to  grant  them  a  release.  15.  Sir 
John  Elliot,  Hollis,  and  Valentine,  were  summoned  before  the 
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King's  Bench ;  but  they  refusing  to  appear  before  an  inferior 
tribunal  for  faults  committed  in  a  superior,  were  condemned 
to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  the  two  former  to 
pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds  each,  and  the  latter  five 
hundred,  and  to  find  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  The 
members  triumphed  in  their  sufferings,  while  they  had  the 
whole  kingdom  as  spectators  and  applauders  of  their  fortitude. 
16.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  king  was  thus  distressed 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  commons,  he  felt  a  much  severer  blow 
by  the  death  of  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  unpopularity.  17.  It  had  been  resolved 
once  more  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Rochelle; 
and  the  earl  of  Denbi^,  brother-in-law  to  Buckingham,  was 
sent  thither,  but  returned  without  eflecting  any  thing.  In  order 
to  repair  this  disgrace,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  went  in  person 
to  Portsmouth,  to  hurry  on  another  expedition,  and  to  punish 
such  as  had  endeavoured  to  defraud  the  crown  of  the  legal 
assessments.  18.  In  the  general  discontent  that  prevailed 
against  that  nobleman,  it  was  daily  expected  that  some  severe 
measures  would  be  resolved  on ;  and  he  was  stigmatized  as  the 
tyrant  and  betrayer  of  his  country.  There  was  one  Felton, 
who  caught  the  general  contagion, — an  Irishman  of  a  good 
family,  who  had  served  under  the  duke  as  lieutenant,  but  had 
resigned,  on  being  refused  his  rank  on  the  death  of  his  captain, 
who  had  been  killed  at  the  isle  of  Rh^.  19.  This  man  was 
naturally  melancholy,  courageous,  and  enthusiastic ;  he  felt 
for  the  country,  as  if  labouring  under  a  calamity  which  he 
thought  it  in  the  power  of  his  single  arm  to  remove.  He, 
therefore,  resolved  to  kill  the  duke,  and  thus  revenge  his  own 
private  injuries,  while  he  did  service  also  to  God  and  man. 
20.  Animated  in  this  manner  with  gloomy  zeal  and  mistaken 
patriotism,  he  travelled  down  to  Portsmouth  alone,  and  entered 
the  town  while  the  duke'  was  surrounded  by  his  levee,  and 
giving  out  the  necessary  orders  for  embarkation.  While  he 
was  speaking  to  one^of  his  colonels,  Felton  struck  him  over  an 
officer's  shoulder  in  the  breast  with  his  knife.  21.  The  duke 
had  only  time  to  say,  '^  The  villain  has  killed  me;"  when  he 
fell  at  the  colonel's  feet,  and  instantly  expired.  No  one  had 
seen  the  blow,  nor  the  person  who  gave  it ;  but  a  hat  being 
picked  up,  on  the  inside  of  which  was  sewed  a  paper  containing 
four  or  five  lines  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons  against 
the  duke,  it  was  concluded  that  this  hat  must  belong  to  the 
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assassin  ;  and  while  they  were  employed  in.  conjectures  whose 
it  should  be,  a  man  without  a  hat  was  seen  walking  very  com- 
posedly before  the  door,  and  was  heard  to  cry  out,  **  I  am 
he!"  22.  He  disdained  denying  a  murder  in  which  he 
gloried ;  and  averred  that  he  looked  upon  the  duke  as  an  enemy 
to  his  country,  and,  as  such,  deserving  to  sufTer.  When  asked 
at  whose  instigation  he  had  perpetrated  that  horrid  deed,  he 
answered  that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  in  that  inquiry : 
that  his  conscience  was  his  only  prompter,  and  that  no  man 
on  earth  could  dispose  him  to  act  against  its  dictates.  He 
sufifered  with  the  same  degree  of  constancy  to  the  last;  nor 
were  there  many  wanting,  who  admired  not  only  his  fortitude, 
but  the  action  for  which  he  suffered. 

Que§tioH§for  Euuminaiion. 

1.  Who  succeeded  James? 

3 — 6.  What  methods  were  taken  to  procure  supplies  ? 
7 — 10.  What  success  attended  Buckuigham*s  expedition  to  France  ? 
11.  What  followed  the  contest  between  the  king  and  commons  ? 

13.  What  uproar  was  excited  bj  the  king^s  command  to  adjourn  ? 

14,  15.  Under  what  pretence  did  the  king  send  manj  of  the  members  to  prison  ? 
17—31.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 

Buckingham. 
32.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  assassin  ? 


SECTION  II. 

^  When  ciTil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out,  the/  knew  not  why."— Btf^/«r. 


5.  In'ooTfttort, «.  introdncert  of  noTelties. 
Schismaf  icsl.  a.  sepwated  from  tbe  trae 
charch. 
9.  Bpis'coMicT,  t.  the   goreramoBt   of  tbe 
charcn  by  bishops. 


14.  Feft'fibto,  a.  practicable,  such  as  may  be 

done. 
19.  Anni'hilate,  v.  to  destroy. 


1.  (A.D.  1627.)  Thb  king's  Brst  measure,  when  thus  left 
without  a  minister  and  a  parliament,  was  a  prudent  one.  He 
made  peace  with  the  two  crowns  against  whom  he  bad  hitherto 
waged  war,  which  had  been  entered  upon  without  necessity 
and  oonducted  without  glory.  2.  Being  freed  from  these  em- 
barrassments, he  bent  his  whole  attention  to  the  management 
of  the  internal  policy  of  the  kingdom,  and  took  two  men  as  his 
associates  in  this  task,  who  still  acted  an  under  part  to  himself. 
These  were,  sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  created  earl 
of  Strafford;  and  Laud,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

3.  While  Laud,  therefore,  during  this  long  interval,  ruled 
the  church,  the  king  and  Strafford  undertook  to  manage  the 
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temporal  ioterests  of  (he  oation.  A  declaration  was  dispersed, 
implyiog  that  duriog  this  reign  no  more  parliaments  would  be 
summoned :  and  erery  measure  of  the  king  but  too  well  served 
to  confirm  the  suspicion. 

4.  Tonnage  and  poundage  were  continued  to  be  levied  by 
royal  authority  alone ;  custom-house  officers  received  orders 
from  the  council  to  enter  any  house  whatever  in  search  of 
suspected  goods ;  compositions  were  openly  made  with  papists, 
and  their  religion  was  become  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue, 
d.  The  high  commission  court  and  the  court  ot  star-chamber 
exercised  their  power>  independent  ot  any  law,  upon  several 
bold  innaf9(xtor$  in  liberty,  who  only  gloried  in  their  suflerings, 
and  contributed  to  render  government  odious  and  contemptible. 
Prynne,  a  barrister  at  Lincoln* s-Inn  ;  Burton,  a  divine ;  and 
Bastwick,  a  physician;  were  tried  before  this  tribunal  for 
sckismaiiecU  libels,  in  which  they  attacked,  with  great  severity 
and  intemperate  zeal,  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England. 
They  were  condemned  to  be  pilloried,  to  lose  their  ears,  and 
to  pay  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  king. 

6.  Every  year,  every  month,  every  day,  gare  fresh  instances^ 
during  thia  long  intermission  of  parliaments,  of  the  resolution 
of  the  court  to  throw  them  off  for  ever;  but  the  levying  of 
ship-money,  as  it  was  called,  being  a  general  burthen,  was 
universally  complained  of  as  a  national  grievance.  This  was  a 
tax  which  had,  in  former  reigns,  been  levied  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  but  then  the  exigency  of  the  state  de- 
manded such  a  supply. — 7.  John  Hampden,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  in  Buckinghamshire,  refused  to  comply  with  the  tax, 
and  resolved  to  bring  it  to  a  legal  determination.  He  had 
been  rated  at  twenty  shillings  for  his  estate,  which  he  refused 
to  pay ;  and  the  case  was  argued  twelve  days  in  the  Exchequer 
chamber,  before  all  the  judges  of  England.  8.  The  nation 
regarded,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  the  result  of  a  trial  that 
was  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  king's  power.  All  the  judges,  four 
only  excepted,  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  crown;  while 
Hampden,  who  lost  his  cause,  was  more  than  sufficiently  re- 
compensed by  Jthe  applause  of  the  people. 

9.  The  discontentment  and  opposition  which  the  king  met 
with,  in  maintaining  episcopacy  among  his  English  subjects, 
might,  one  would  think,  hinder  him  from  attempting  to  in- 
troduce it  among  those  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  generally 
hateful.    Having  published  an  order  for  reading  the  liturgy  in 
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the  principal  church  in  Edinburgh,  iho  people  received  it  with 
clamours  and  imprecations. — 10.  The  seditious  disposition  in 
that  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  within  bounds, 
was  now  too  furious  for  restraint,  and  the  insurrection  became 
general  over  all  the  country  and  the  Scots  flew  to  arms  with 
great  animosity. 

11.  Yet  still  the  king  could  not  think  of  desisting  from  his 
design;  and  so  prepossessed  was  he  in  farour  of  royal  right, 
that  he  thought  the  very  name  of  king,  when  forcibly  urged, 
would  induce  them  to  return  to  their  duty. — Instead,  therefore, 
of  fighting  with  his  opponents,  he  entered  upon  a  treaty  with 
them ;  so  that  a  suspension  of  arms  was  soon  agreed  upon, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded,  which  neither  side  intended 
to  observe;  and  then  both  parties  agreed  to  disband  their 
forces.  After  much  altercation,  and  many  treaties  signed  and 
broken,  both  parties  had  recourse  once  more  to  arms,  and 
nothing  but  blood  could  satiate  the  contenders. 

12.  War  being  thus  resolved  on,  the  king  took  every  method 
as  before  for  raising  money  to  support  it.  Ship-money  was 
levied  as  usual ;  some  other  arbitrary  taxes  were  exacted  from 
the  reluctant  people  with  great  severity ;  but  these  were  far 
from  being  sufficient ;  and  there  now  remained  only  one  method 
more,  the  long-neglected  method  of  a  parliamentary  supply. 

13.  The  new  house  of  commons,  however,  could  not  be  in-^ 
duced  to  treat  the  Scots,  who  were  of  the  same  principles 
with  themselves,  and  contending  against  the  same  ceremonies, 
as  enemies  of  the  state.  They  regarded  them  as  friends  and 
brothers,  who  first  rose  to  teach  them  a  duty  it  was  incumbent 
on  all  virtuous  minds  to  imitate.-  The  king,  therefore,  could 
reap  no  other  fruits  from  this  assembly  than  murmurings  and 
complaints.  14.  Every  method  he  had  taken  to  supply  himself 
with  money  was  declared  an  abuse,  and  breach  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  king,  therefore,  finding  no  hopes  of  a  compliance 
with  his  requests,  but  recrimination  instead  of  redress>  once 
more  dissolved  the  parliament,  to  try  more  feasible  methods 
of  removing  his  necessities. 

15.  His  necessities,  however^  continuing,  that  parliament 
was  called,  which  did  not  cease  sitting  till  they  overturned  the 
constitution.  Without  any  interval  they  entered  upon  busi- 
ness, and,  by  unanimous  consent,  they  struck  a  blow  that 
might  be  regarded  as  decisive.  Instead  of  granting  the  demand 
of  subsidies,  they  impeached  the  earl  of  Straflbrd,  the  king's 
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first  miDister,  and  had  him  arraigned  before  the  house  or  peers 
for  high  treason.  16.  After  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  de- 
liTered  without  premeditation,  in  which  he  confuted  all  the 
accusations  of  his  enemies,  he  was  found  guilty  by  both  houses 
of  parliament ;  and  nothing  remained  but  for  the  king  to  give 
his  consent  to  the  bill  of  attainder.  Charles,  who  loved  Straf- 
ford tenderly,  hesitated,  and  seemed  reluctant,  trying  every 
expedient  to  put  off  so  dreadful  a  duty  as  that  of  signing  the 
warrant  for  his  execution.  17.  While  he  continued  in  this 
agitation  of  mind,  not  knowing  how  to  act,  his  doubts  were  at 
last  silenced  by  an  act  of  heroic  bravery  in  the  condemned  lord. 
He  received  a  letter  from  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  desiring 
that  his  life  might  be  made  the  sacrifice  of  mutual  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  king  and  the  people ;  adding,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  die,  and  to  a  willing  mind  there  could  be  no  injury. 
18.  This  instance  of  noble  generosity  was  but  ill  repaid  by  his 
master,  who  complied  with  his  request. — He  consented  to  sign 
the  bill  by  commission ;  Strafford  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
behaving  with  all  that  composed  dignity  of  resolution  that  was 
expected  from  his  character. 

19.  In  this  universal  rage  for  punishment,  the  vengeance  of 
parliament  fell  with  great  justice  on  two  courts,  i^hich  had  been 
erected  under  arbitrary  kings,  and  had  seldom  been  employed 
but  in  cases  of  necessity.  These  were,  the  high  commission 
court,  and  the  court  of  star-chamber.  A  bill  unanimously 
passed  the  houses  to  abolish  both ;  and  in  them  to  annihilate 
the  principal  and  most  dangerous  articles  in  the  king's  prero- 
gative. 

20.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  an  insurrection  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Ireland,  accompanied  by  several  acts  of 
atrocious  cruelty,  excited  great  alarm  throughout  the  empire. 
The  insurgents  might  have  been  easily  subdued;  but  the  king's 
deputies  in  Ireland,  eager  to  make  their  fortunes  by  trading  in 
confiscations,  averred,  that  all  the  Catholics  in  the  kingdom 
were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  this  rebellion,  and  by  wicked  arts 
changed  the  local  disturbance  into  a  general  civil  war.  Many 
wanton  murders  were  committed  on  both  sides ;  religious  zeal 
added  bitterness  to  political  animosity ;  the  hatred  of  heresy  by 
one  party,  and  of  popery  by  the  other,  led  men  to  perpetrate 
and  palliate  crimes  shocking  to  human  nature.  The  war 
lasted  several  years ;  four  hostile  parties  had  armies  in  Ireland, 
the  native  Irish,  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers,  usually 
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called  ^*  the  Lords  of  the  Pale/'  the  royalists,  aod  the  puritans 
who  supported  the  supremacy  of  the  English  parliament. 
The  last  party,  though  in6nitely  the  weakest,  finally  triumph- 
ed, by  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  and  errors  of  the 
other  three. 

21.  The  king,  aware  that  he  was  already  suspected  of  a 
secret  attachment  to  popery,  and  that  the  northern  Irish  pre- 
tended to  have  his  authority  for  taking  up  arms,  used  every 
means  in  his  power  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  But  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  eflect  this  desirable  object :  the  native  Irish,  and 
the  lords  of  the  Pales-  frequently  deceived  before,  would  not 
trust  the  royal  promises ;  Parsons  and  Borlase,  the  lords  justices 
of  Ireland,  refused  to  obey  the  king's  commands;  and  the 
English  parliament  gkdly  used  the  Irish  war  as  a  pretext  for 
levying  soldiers;  for  every  one  now  clearly  foresaw  that  the 
disputes  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  must  finally  be 
decided  by  the  sword.  Many  insinuations  were  thrown  out 
that  he  bad  himself  fomented  this  rebellion,  and  no  money 
could  be  spared  for  the  extinction  of  distant  dangers,  when 
they  pretended  that  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  greater 
at  home. 

It  was  now  that  the  republican  spirit  began  to  appear  with- 
out any  disguise  in  the  present  parliament;  and  that  party, 
instead  of  attacking  the  fkulta  of  the  king,  resolved  to  destroy 
monarchy. 

QuMiiomB  for  Elxammaiiom, 

1.  What  was  the  kiiig*8  first  measore  after  Buckiogham's  death  ? 
9,  3.  By  whom  was  the  king  assisted  in  his  gOTernment  ? 

4.  la  what  manner  did  the  custom-hoase  oflfeers  exact  taxes? 

5.  What  is  said  respecting  the  6ourt  of  star-chamber  ? 
0.  What  tax  was  the  most  generally  complained  of? 

7,  8.  By  whom  was  the  tax  of  ship-money  opposed  ?  and  what  were  the  con- 
sequences? 

9—13.  What  produced  an  insurrection  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  war? 
13.  How  were  the  Scotch  regarded  by  the  new  parliament? 
16.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  next  parliament? 

16—18.  Describe  the  particulars  of  the  trial  and  death  of  the  earl  of  Stra£E6rd  ? 
19.  What  were  the  next  proceedings  of  parliament  ? 
SO.  What  insurrection  took  place  in  Ireland  ? 
2L  How  was  the  king  treated  by  his  parliament  on  this  occasion  7 
What  spirit  now  openly  manifested  itself? 
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**  The  son  and  fiither  loose  mild  nature's  ties. 
And  by  a  brother*s  hand  a  brother  dies." — EyerUm. 

L  Rul'warks. «.  tecnriUet,  shelter.  ilO.  Perenp^tory,  a.  abeolnte.  poeltire. 

Can'oM,  «.  laws   Bade  by   ecdesiastieal  I O.  Manifea'tM,*.  declarations  in  fans,  public 
councils.  I  protMtations. 

4.  lapoach'nent, «.  pabUe  acouatioa.  | 

1.  (A.D.  1641.)  Thb  leaders  of  oppositioD  began  their 
operatioDS  by  a  resoluUoD  to  attack  episcopacy,  which  was 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  royal  power ."^They 
accused  thirteen  bishops  of  high  treason^  fbr  enacting  canons 
without  the  consent  of  parliament;  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  house  of  peers  to  exclude  all  the  prelates  from  their  * 
seats  and  votes  in  that  august  assembly.  The  bishops  saw 
the  storm  that  was  gathering  against  them;  and,  probably 
to  avert  its  effects,  they  resolved  to  attend  their  duty  in  the 
house  of  lords  no  longer. 

2.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  interest;  but  it  soon 
felt  a  much  greater  from  the  king's  own  imprudence.  Charles 
had  long  suppressed  his  resentment,  and  only  strove  to  satisfy 
the  commons  by  the  greatness  of  his  concessions;  but,  finding 
that  all  his  compliances  had  but  increased  their  demands,  he 
could  no  longer  restrain  it.  3.  He  gave  orders  to  Herbert, 
his  attorney-general,  to  enter  an  accusation  of  high  treason  in 
the  house  of  peers  against  lord  Kimbolton,  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  of  his  party,  together  with  five  commoners ;  sir 
Arthur  Haselrig,  Hollis,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Strode. 
4.  The  articles  were,  that  they  had  traitorously  endeavoured 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  government  of  the  king- 
dom; to  deprive  the  king  of  his  r^al  power,  and  impose  on 
his  subjects  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  authority.  Men  had 
scarcely  leisure  to  wonder  at  the  precipitancy  and  imprudence 
of  his  m^peachment^  when  they  were  astonished  by  another 
measure,  still  more  rash  and  unsupported.  5.  The  next  day 
the  king  himself  was  seen  to  enter  the  house  of  commons  alone, 
advancing  through  the  hall,  while  all  the  members  stood  up  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  speaker  withdrew  from  the  chair,  and  the  king 
took  possession  of  it.  Having  seated  himself,  and  having  looked 
round  for  some  time,  he  told  the  house  that  he  was  sorry  for 
the  occasion  that  had  forced  him  thither ;  that  he  was  come 
in  person  to  seize  the  members  whom  he  had  accused  of  high 
treason,  seeing  they  would  not  deliver  them  up  to  his  serjeant- 
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at-arms.  He  then  sat  down  for  some  timey  to  see  if  the  ac- 
cused were  present,  but  they  had  escaped  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore his  entry. 

6.  Thus  disappointed,  perplexed,  and  not  knowing  on  whom 
to  rely,  he  next  proceeded,  amidst  the  clamours  of  the  popu- 
lace, who  continued  to  cry  out  "Privilege!  Privilege  1"  to  the 
common-council  of  the  city,  and  made  his  complaints  to  them. 
The  common-council  only  answered  his  complaints  with  a 
contemptuous  silence ;  and,  on  his  return,  one  of  the  populace, 
more  insolent  than  the  rest,  cried  out,  ''To  your  tents,  0 
Israel  I"  a  watch-word  among  the  Jews,  when  they  intended 
to  abandon  their  princes. 

7.  Being  returned  to  Windsor,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the 
rashness  of  his  former  proceedings,  and  now,  too  late,  resolved 
to  make  some  atonement.  He,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  parlia- 
ment, informing  them  that  he  desisted  from  his  former  pro- 
ceedings against  the  accused  members ;  and  assured  them  that 
upon  all  occasions  he  would  he  as  careful  of  their  privileges  as 
of  his  life  or  his  crown.  Thus  his  former  violence  had  rendered 
him  hateful  to  his  commons,  and  his  present  submission  now 
rendered  him  contemptible. 

8.  The  power  of  appointing  generals  and  levying  armies  was 
still  a  remaining  prerogative  of  the  crown.  The  commons 
having,  therefore,  first  magnified  their  terrors  of  Popery,  which 
perhaps  they  actually  dreaded,  they  proceeded  to  petition  that 
the  Tower  might  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  that  Hull, 
Portsmouth,  and  the  fleet,  should  be  intrusted  to  persons  of 
their  choosing.  These  were  requests,  the  complying  with 
which  levelled  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  constitution : 
however,  such  was  the  necessity  of  the  times,  that  they  were 
at  first  contested,  and  then  granted.  0.  At  last,  every  com- 
pliance only  increased  the  avidity  of  making  fresh  demands : 
the  commons  desired  to  have  a  militia,  raised  and  governed  by 
such  officers  and  commanders  as  they  should  nominate,  under 
pretext  of  securing  them  from  the  Irish  Papists,  of  whom  they 
professed  to  be  in  great  apprehensions. 

10.  It  was  here  that  Charles  first  ventured  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  concessions,  and  being  urged  to  give  up  the  command  of 
the  army  for  an  appointed  time,  he  was  so  exasperated,  that  he 
exclaimed.  **  No,  not  for  an  hour." — This  peremptory  refusal 
broke  ofl*  all  further  treaty ;  and  both  sides  were  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  arms. 
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11.  No  period  since  England  began  could  8\kow  so  many 
instances  of  courage,  abilities,  and  virtue,  as  tbe  present  fatal 
opposition  called  forth  into  exertion.  A.D.  1642.— Now  was 
the  time  when  talents  of  all  kinds,  unchecked  by  authority, 
were  called  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  to  dispute  for  power 
and  pre-eminence. 

12.  Manifestos  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  were  now  dis* 
persed  throughout  (he  whole  kingdom ;  and  the  people  were 
universally  divided  between  two  factions,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  The  king's  forces  ap- 
peared in  a  very  low  condition ;  besides  the  trained  bands  of  the 
country,  raised  by  sir  John  Digby,  the  sheriff,  he  had  not  got 
together  three  hundred  infantry.  13.  His  cavalry,  which  com- 
posed his  chief  strength,  exceeded  not  eight  hundred,  and  were 
very  ill  provided  with  arms.  However,  he  was  soon  gradually 
reinforced  from  all  quarters :  but  not  being  then  in  a  condition 
to  face  his  enemies,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  by  slow 
marches  to  Derby,  and  thence  to  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to 
countenance  the  levies  which  his  friends  were  making  in  those 
quarters. 

14.  In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  was  not  remiss  in  pr^ 
parations  on  their  side.  They  had  a  magazine  of  arms  at  Hull, 
and  sir  John  Hotham  was  appointed  governor  of  the  place  by 
government.  The  forces,  also,  which  had  been  every  where 
raised  on  pretence  of  the  service  of  Ireland,  were  now  more 
openly  enlisted  by  the  parliament  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
the  command  given  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  a  bold  man,  who 
rather  desired  to  see  monarchy  abridged  than  totally  destroyed ; 
and  in  London  no  less  than  four  thousand  men  were  enlisted 
in  one  day. 

\5.  Edge-Hill  was  the  first  place  where  the  two  armies 
were  put  in  array  against  each  other,  and  the  country  drenched 
in  civil  slaughter.  It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see  above  thirty 
thousand  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world,  instead  of  employing 
their  courage  abroad,  turning  it  against  each  other,  while  the 
dearest  friends  and  nearest  kinsmen  embraced  opposite  sides, 
and  prepared  to  bury  their  private  regards  in  factious  hatred. 
After  an  engagement  of  some  hours,  animosity  seemed  to  be 
wearied  out,  and  both  sides  separated  with  equal  loss.  Five 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  found  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle. 
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QMSiiumtfor  Biawunation. 

1.  What  was  the  first  act  of  the  leaden  of  the  opposition  ? ' 

By  what  neane  did  the  bishops  arert  the  impending  stom  ? 
3, 3.  What  was  the  king's  conduct  on  this  occasion  Y 
4.  What  were  the  articles  of  impeachment? 
6.  How  did  the  king  conduct  himself  when  he  went  to  the  house  of  commons  1 

6.  How  did  the  common-council  afterwards  receire  him  ? 

7.  What  were  the  ooosequences  of  his  rashness  ? 

8, 9.  What  were  the  next  demands  of  the  commons  ? 
10.  On  what  occasion  did  the  king  stop  all  further  concessions  ? 

What  was  the  result? 
1^  By  what  names  were  the  contending  parties  distinguished  ? 

13.  In  what  situation  were  the  king's  forces  ? 

14.  What  preparations  did  the  parKament  make  ? 

15.  Where  did  the  amues  first  meet? 
What  was  the  issue  of  the  battle? 


SECTION  IV. 

*^  Toiw0  with  Fbibdom,  otioiiU  with  FAMB.*^*-Oay. 

4.  Csm'pslfn. «.  tbe  thne  Ibr  which  an  anByiO*  Prort/faed.porl.  a  seitions  of  parUaneiit 
keep*  Om  fleld.  without  aaterim  into  nHHhheld  to  a  «iitaat  tine, 

quarters.  | 

'  (A.D.  1643.]  It  would  be  tedious,  and  bo  way  instructiTe, 
to  enter  in  the  marchiogs  and  counter-marchings  of  these  un- 
disciplined and  ill-conducted  armies ;  war  was  a  new  trade  to 
the  English,  as  they  had  not  seen  a  hostile  engagement  in  the 
island  for  nearly  a  century  before.  The  queen  came  to  rein-^ 
force  the  royal  party;  she  had  brought  soldiers  and  ammuni- 
tion from  Holland,  and  immediately  departed  to  furnish  more. 
2.  But  the  parliament,  aware  of  its  own  consequence  and 
strength,  was  no  way  discouraged.  The  demands  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  their 
losses ;  and  as  they  were  repressed  in  the  field,  they  grew  more 
haughty  in  the  cabinet.  Such  governors  as  gave  up  their 
fortresses  to  the  king  were  attainted  of  high  treason.  3.  It 
was  in  yain  for  the  king  to  send  proposals  after  any  success ; 
this  only  raised  their  pride  and  their  animosity.  But  though 
this  desire  in  the  king  to  make  peace  with  his  subjects  was 
the  highest  encomium  on  his  humanity,  yet  his  long  nego- 
tiations, one  of  which  was  carried  on  at  Oxford,  were  faulty 
as  a  warrior.  He  wasted  that  time  in  altercation  and  treaty, 
which  he  should  have  employed  in  vigorous  exertions  in  the 
field. 
4.  However,  his  first  campaign,  upon  the  whole,  wore  a 
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favourable  aspect.  One  victory  followed  after  another ;  Corn- 
wall was  reduced  to  peace  and  obedience;  a  victory  was  gained 
over  the  parliamentarians  at  Stratton-Hill,  in  Cornwall ;  an- 
other at  Round  way  Down,  about  two  miles  from  Devizes;  and 
a  third  at  Chalgrave  Field.  Bristol  was  besieged  and  taken, 
and  Gloucester  was  invested;  the  battle  of  Newbury  was 
favourable  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  great  hopes  of  success  were 
formed  from  an  army  in  the  North,  raised  by  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle. 

5.  In  this  first  campaign,  the  two  bravest  and  greatest 
men  of  their  respective  parties  were  killed ;  as  if  it  was  in- 
tended, by  the  kindness  of  Providence,  that  they  should  be 
exempted  from  seeing  the  miseries  and  the  slaughter  which 
were  shortly  to  ensue;  these  were  John  Hampden,  and  Lucius 
Gary,  lord  Falkland.  The  first  in  a  skirmish  against  prince 
Rupert ;  the  other  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  which  followed 
shortly  after. 

6.  Hampden,  whom  we  have  seen,  in  the  beginning  of  these 
troubles,  refusing  to  pay  the  ship-money,  gained,  by  his  in- 
flexible integrity,  the  esteem  even  of  his  enemies. — To  these 
he  added  affability  in  conversation,  temper,  art,  eloquence  in 
debate,  and  a  penetration  in  council.  7.  Falkland  was  still  a 
greater  loss,  and  perhaps  a  greater  character.  He  added  to 
Hampden's  severe  principles  a  politeness  and  elegance  but 
then  beginning  to  be  known  in  England.  He  had  boldly  with* 
stood  the  king's  pretensions  while  he  saw  him  making  a  bad 
use  of  his  power ;  but,  when  he  perceived  the  design  of  the 
parliament  to  overturn  the  religion  and  >the  constitution  of 
the  country,  he  changed  his  side,  and  steadfastly  attached 
himself  to  the  crown.  8.  From  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  forsook  him;  he 
became  melancholy,  sad,  pale,  and  negligent  of  his  person,  and 
seemed  to  wish  for  death.  His  usual  cry  among  his  friends, 
after  a  deep  silence  and  frequent  sighs,  was,  ^' Peace!  Peace  1" 
He  now  said,  upon  the  morning  of  the  engagement,  that  he 
was  weary  of  the  times,  and  should  leave  them  before  night. 
He  was  shot  by  a  rausket-ball  in  the  belly;  and  his  body  was 
next  morning  found  among  a  heap  of  slain.  His  writings,  bis 
eloquence,  his  justice,  and  \k\8  courage,  deserved  a  death  of 
glory;  and  they  found  it. 

9.  The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations  during  the 
winter  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  to  oppose  the  designs 
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of  the  Westminster  parliament,  called  one  at  Oxford  ;  and  this 
^as  the  first  time  that  England  saw  two  parliaments  sitting  at 
the  same  time.  His  house  of  peers  was  pretty  foil;  his  house 
of  commons  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  which 
amounted  to  not  above  half  of  the  other  house  of  commons. 
From  this  shadow  of  a  parliament  he  received  some  supplies, 
after  which  it  Yi9iS  prorogued^  and  never  after  assembled. 

10.  In  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  were  equally  active  on 
their  side.  They  passed  an  ordinance  commanding  all  the 
inhabitants  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood  to  retrench  a  meal 
a  weeki  and  to  pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  support  of  the  public 
cause.  11.  But,  what  was  more  effectual,  the  Scots,  who  con- 
sidered their  claims  as  similar,  led  a  strong  body  to  their  as- 
sistance. They  levied  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  in 
the  East,  under  the  earl  of  Manchester;  they  had  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men,  under  Essex ;  another,  of  nearly  the  same 
force,  under  sir  William  Waller.  These  were  superior  to  any 
force  the  king  could  bring  into  the  field:  and  were  well  ap- 
pointed with  ammunition,  provisions,  and  pay. 

12.  Hostilities,  which  even  during  the  winter  season  had 
never  been  wholly  discontinued,  were  renewed  in  spring  with 
their  usual  fury,  and  served  to  desolate  the  kingdom,  without 
deciding  victory.  A.D.  1644.  Each  county  joined  that  side 
to  which  it  was  addicted  from  motives  of  conviction,  interest, 
or  fear,  though  some  observed  a  perfect  neutrality.  Several 
frequently  petitioned  for  peace;  and  all  the  wise  and  good  were 
earnest  in  the  cry.  18.  What  particularly  deserves  remark 
was  an  attempt  of  the  women  of  London,  who,  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  thousand,  went  in  a  body  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, earnestly  demanding  a  peace— ''Give  us  those  traitors," 
said  they,  '<  that  are  against  a  peace :  give  them  here,  that  we 
may  tear  them  to  pieces."  The  guards  found  some  difficulty 
in  quelling  this  insurrection,  and  one  or  two  women  lost  their 
lives  in  the  affray. 

14.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  the  beginning  of  the 
king's  misfortunes  and  disgrace.  The  Scots  and  parliamen- 
tarian army  had  joined,  and  were  besieging  York,  when  prince 
Rupert,  joined  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  determined  to 
raise  the  siege.  Both  armies  drew  up  on  Marston  Moor,  to 
the  number  of  fifty  thousand,  and  the  victory  seemed  long 
undecided  between  them.  15.  Rupert,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  royalists,  was  opposed  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
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who  now  first  carno  into  notice,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops 
which  he  had  taken  care  to  leyj  and  discipline.  Cromwell 
was  victorious ;  he  pushed  his  opponents  off  the  field,  followed 
the  vanquished,  returned  to  a  second  engagement,  and  a  se- 
cond victory ;  the  prince's  whole  train  of  artillery  was  taken, 
and  the  royalists  never  after  recovered  the  blow. 

16.  William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  now 
brought  to  bis  trial,  condemned,  and  executed.  And  it  was 
a  melancholy  consideration,  that  in  those  times  of  trouble  the 
best  men  on  either  side  were  those  who  chiefly  suffered. 

17.  The  death  of  Laud  was  followed  by  a  total  alteration  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  Liturgy  was,  by  a  public 
act,  abolished  the  day  he  died,  as  if  he  had  been  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  its  former  removal.  The  church  of  England  was,  in 
all  respects,  brought  to  a  conformity  with  the  puritanical  esta- 
blishment; while  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the  Scots'  army, 
gave  public  thanks  for  so  happy  an  alteration. 


Costume  cf  a  Puritan, 
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QuMstionsfor  Exawtmati<m. 

1.  Who  reinforced  the  royal  party  ? 

2.  What  courage  did  the  parliament  display  ? 

4,  5.  fn  the  first  campaign,  where  were  the  principal  battles  fought? 

6.  Describe  the  character  of  Hampden. 

7.  Describe  the  character  of  Falkland. 

8.  How  was  his  death  occasioned  f 

9.  Where  did  the  king  summon  a  parliament?  and  what  were  their  proceedings  ? 

10.  What  ordonnance  was  now  passed  ? 

11.  What  other  measures  were  taken  in  opposition  to  the  king? 
13.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  ? 

13.  What  earnest  desire  for  peace  did  the  women  of  London  diiMsover  ? 

14,  15.  Describe  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

16.  What  was  the  fate  of  archbishop  Laud  ? 

17.  What  followed  bis  execution  ? 


SECTION  V. 

**  Ouile ,  violence,  and  murder,  Beis*d  on  man ; 
And,  for  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers  ran." — Thornton. 

H.  Psf  lilted,  part,  corered  with  excoses.      I  comirieCe  charch.  SQluleGt  to  no  snpCTior 

10.  iDdepen'dents,  «.  those  who.  in  reliffioosj  aathority. 

affairs,  hold  that  a  confregation  ii  a| 

1 .  (A.D.  1645.]  The  well-dispated'hattle,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Charles,  was  fought  at  Naseby,  a  Tillage  in  Northampton- 
shire. The  main  body  of  the  royal  army  was  commanded  by 
lord  Astley ;  prince  Rapert  led  the  right  wing,  sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  the  left,  and  the  king  himself  headed  the  body  of 
reserre.  2.  On  the  opposite  side,  Fairfax  and  Skippon  com- 
manded the  main  body,  Cromwell  led  on  the  left  wing,  and 
Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  the  right.  Prince  Rupert  attacked  the 
left  wing  with  his  usual  impetuosity  and  success ;  they  were 
broken,  and  pursued  as  far  as  the  village,  but  he  lost  time  in 
attempting  to  make  himself  master  of  their  artillery.  3.  Crom- 
well, in  the  mean  time,  was  equally  successful  on  his  side,  and 
broke  through  the  enemy's  horse,  after  a  very  obstinate  re- 
sistance. While  these  were  thus  engaged,  the  infantry  on 
both  sides  maintained  the  conflict  with  equal  ardour,  but  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  their  battalions  be- 
gan to  give  way.  At  this  critical  period,  Cromwell  returned 
with  his  victorious  forces,  and  charged  the  king's  infantry  in 
flank  with  such  vigour,  that  a  total  rout  began  to  ensue. 
4.  Ry  this  time  prince  Rupert  had  rejoined  the  king,  and  the 
small  body  of  reserve;  but  his  troops,  though  victorious,  could 
not  be  brought  to  a  second  charge.     The  king,  perceiving  the 
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barltie  wfadly  lost,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  field  to  his  ene- 
mies^ who  toolL  all  his  cannon,  baggage,  and  about  fifty  thou- 
sand prisoners. 

6.  The  battle  of  Naseby  put  the  parliamentarians  in  pos- 
session of  almost  all  the  great  cities  in  the  kingdom,  Bristol, 
Bridgewater,  Chester,  Sherbom,  and  Bath.  Exeter  was  be- 
sieged and  all  the  king's  troops  in  the  western  counties  being 
entirely  dispersed,  Fairfax  pressed  the  place,  and  it  surrendered 
at  discretion.  The  king,  thus  surrounded,  harassed  on  eyery 
«ide,  retreated  to  Oxford,  which  in  all  conditions  of  his  fortune 
"had  held  steady  to  his  cause;  and  there  he  resolved  to  offer 
new  terms  to  his  incensed  pursuers. 

6.  In  the  mean  time  Fairfax  was  approaching  with  a  powei^ 
fill  and  victorious  army,  and  was  taking  the  proper  measures 
for  laying  si^e  to  Oxford,  which  promised  an  easy  surrender. 
To  be  taken  captive,  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  insolent  sub- 
jects, was  what  Charles  justly  abhorred :  and  every  insult  and 
violence  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  soldiery  who  had  fell  the 
eflfects  of  his  opposition. 

7.  In  this  desperate  extremity  he  embraced  a  measure, 
which,  in  any  other  situation,  might  justly  lie  under  the  im- 
putation of  imprudence  and  indiscretion.  He  took  the  fatal 
resolution  of  giving  himself  up  to  the  Scots'  army,  who  had 
never  testified  such  implacable  animosity  against  him ;  but  he 
soon  found,  that,  instead  of  treating  him  as  a  king,  they  insulted 
him  as  a  captive. 

8.  The  English  parliament  being  informed  of  the  king's 
captivity,  immediately  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scots 
about  delivering  up  their  prisoner.  This  was  soon  adjusted. 
They  agreed,  that,  upon  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  they  would  deliver  up  the  king  to  his  enemies, 
and  this  was  cheerfully  complied  with.  An  action  so  atro- 
cious may  be  palliated^  but  can  never  be  defended ;  they  re- 
turned home  laden  with  plunder,  and  the  reproaches  of  all 
good  men. 

9.  The  civil  war  was  now  over ;  the  king  had  absolved  his 
followers  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  parliament  had  now 
no  enemy  to  fear,  except  those  very  troops  by  which  they 
had  extended  their  overgrown  authority.  But,  in  proportion 
as  the  terror  of  the  king's  power  diminished,  the  divisions 
between  the  members  which  composed  the  parliament  be- 
came more  apparent.     10.  The  majority  in  the  house  were 

10 
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of  the  presbyterian  sect,  who  were  for  hayiog  clergy ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  army  were  staunch  independents^  who  admitted 
of  no  clergy,  but  thought  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  instruct 
his  fellows.  At  the  head  of  this  sect  was  CromweU»  who  se- 
cretly directed  their  operations,  and  invigorated  all  their  mea^^ 
sures. 

11.  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  talents  now  began  to  appear 
in  full  lustre,  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  of  Hunting- 
don :  but,  being  son  of  a  second  brother,  he  inherited  a  very 
small  paternal  fortune.  From  accident  or  intrigue,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  for  the  town  of  Cambridge  in  the  long  par- 
liament, but  he  seemed  at  first  to  possess  no  oratorical  talents, 
his  person  being  ungraceful,  his  dress  slovenly,  his  elocution 
homely,  tedious,  obscure,  and  embarrassed.  12.  He  made 
up,  however,  by  zeal  and  perseverance  what  he  wanted  in 
natural  powers ;  and  being  endowed  with  unshaken  intrepidity, 
much  dissimulation,  and  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  rec- 
titude of  his  cause,  he  rose,  through  the  gradations  of  pre^ 
ferment,  to  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  under  Fairfax ;  but, 
in  reality,  possessing  the  supreme  command  over  the  whole 
army. 

13.  The  army  now  began  to  consider  themselves  as  a  body 
distinct  from  the  commonwealth;  and  complained  that  they 
had  secured  the  general  tranquillity,  while  they  were  at  the 
same  time  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  Englishmen.  In  op^ 
position,  therefore,  to  the  parliament  of  Westminster,  a  mi- 
litary parliament  was  formed,  composed  of  the  officers  and 
common  soldiers  of  each  regiment.  14.  The  principal  officers 
formed  a  council  to  represent  the  body  of  peers ;  the  soldiers 
elected  two  men  out  of  each  company,  to  represent  the  house 
of  commons,  and  these  were  called  the  agitators  of  the  army. 
Cromwell  took  care  to  be  one  of  the  number,  and  thus  contrived 
an  easy  method  of  secretly  conducting  and  promoting  the  se- 
dition of  the  army. 

15.  The  unhappy  king,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  a  pri- 
soner in  Holmby  Castle;  and,  as  his  countenance  might  add 
some  authority  to  that  side  which  should  obtain  it,  Cromwell, 
who  secretly  conducted  all  the  measures  of  the  army,  while  he 
apparently  exclaimed  against  their  violence,  resolved  to  seize 
the  king's  person.  16.  Accordingly,  a  party  of  five  hundred 
horse  appearing  at  Holmby  Castle,  under  the  command  of  one 
Joyce,  conducted  the  king  to  the  army,  near  Cambridge.  The 
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next  day  Cromwell  arrived  among  them,  where  he  was  received 
wilh  acclamatioDS  of  joy^  and  was  instantly  invested  with  the 
supreme  command. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Where  was  the  battle  fought  that  decided  the  fate  of  Charies  ? 
Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  king's  army  ? 

3.  By  whom  was  the  parliamentary  army  coaducted  ? 

4.  What  was  the  isaae  of  the  battle  ? 

5.  What  towns  surrendered  to  the  parliamentarians  after  this  engagement? 
Where  did  the  king  fly  for  refuge  ? 

7.  On  what  measure  did  he  now  resolve? 

8.  What  atrocious  act  was  committed  towards  the  king? 

10.  What  were  the  parties  which  composed  the  parliament? 

11.  Who  was  OliTer  Cromwell  ? 

14.  To  what  post  in  the  army  did  he  rise  ? 

14.  In  what  manner  was  a  council  formed  for  the  army  ? 

15.  Where  was  the  place  of  the  king's  confinement  ? 

16.  By  whose  command  was  he  taken  and  conducted  to  the  army  ? 


SECTION  VI. 

**  Though  always  by  prosperity  undone : 

Yet  in  adversity  this  monarch  shone.**— :%«r/oii. 

3.  Bncroacb'ment*  t.inv'aiioni,  intnuions.      1 13.  DecrepM.  (or  decrepit.)  a,  old,  enfleebled 

I         by  ago. 

1.  (A.D.  1647.)  The  house  of  commons  was  now  divided 
into  parties,  as  usual:  one  part  opposing,  but  the  minority, 
with  the  two  speakers  at  their  head,  encouraging  the  army. 
In  such  an  universal  confusion,  it  is  not  be  expected  that 
any  thing  less  than  a  separation  of  the  two  parties  could  take 
place:  and  accordingly  the  two  speakers,  with  sixty-two  mem- 
bers, secretly  retired  from  the  house,  and  threw  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  army,  which  was  then  at  Uouns- 
low-heath.  2.  They  were  received  with  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions ;  their  integrity  was  extolled ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
spldiery,  a  formidable  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  now 
moved  forward,  to  reinstate  them  in  their  former  seats  and 
stations. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  that  part  of  the  house  which  was  left 
behind  resolved  to  act  with  vigour,  and  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  army.  They  chose  new  speakers,  they  gave  orders  for 
enlisting  troops,  they  ordered  the  train-bands  to  man  the  lines, 
and  the  whole  city  boldly  resolved  to  resist  the  invasion.  But 
this  resolution  only  held  while  the  enemy  was  thought  at  a 
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distance;  for,  when  the  formidable  force  of  Cromwell  appeared, 
all  was  obedience  and  submission ;  the  gates  were  opened  to 
the  general,  who  attended  the  speakers  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  peaceably  to  their  habitations.  4.  The  eleren  im- 
peached members  being  accused  as  causers  of  the  tumult, 
were  expelled,  and  most  of  them  retired  to  the  Continent. 
The  mayor,  sheriff,  and  three  aldermen,  were  sent  to  the 
Tower ;  several  citizens  and  officers  of  the  militia  were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  the  lines  about  the  city  were  levelled  to 
the  ground.  The  command  of  the  Tower  was  given  to  Fair- 
fax, the  general;  and  the  parliament  offered  him  their  hear^y 
thanks  for  having  disobeyed  their  commands. 

5.  It  now  only  remained  to  dispose  of  the  king,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  army  a  prisoner  to  Hampton  Court;  from 
whence  he  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  once  more  made  pri- 
soner in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  confined  in  Carisbrook  Castle. 


Caritbrook  CaUh. 

6.  While  the  king  continued  in  this  forlorn  situation,  the 
parliament,  new  modelled  as  it  was  by  the  army,  was  every 
day  growing  more  feeble  and  factious.  He  still,  therefore, 
continued  to  negotiate  with  the  parliament  for  settling  the 
unspeakable  calamities  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  saw 
no  other  method  of  destroying  the  military  power  than  to  de- 
press it  by  the  kingly;  and  frequent  proposals  for  an  accom- 
modation passed  between  the  captive  king  and  the  commons. 

7.  But  it  was  now  too  late :  their  power  was  soon  totally  to 
expire ;  for  the  rebellious  army,  crowned  with  success,  was 
returned  from  the  destruction  of  their  enemies ;  and,  sensible 
of  their  own  power,  with  furious  remonstrances  began  to  de- 
mand vengeance  on  thelt  king.  At  the  same  time  they  ad- 
vanced to  Windsor:  and  sending  an  officer  to  sel^e  the  king's 
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person,  where  he  was  lately  sent  under  confinement,  they 
conveyed  him  to  Hurst  Castle,  in  Hampshire,  opposite  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  8.  The  commons,  however,  though  destitute  of  all 
hopes  of  prevailing,  had  still  courage  to  resist,  and  attempted, 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  army,  to  close  their  treaty  with  the 
king.  But  the  next  day  colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regi«t 
moots,  blockaded  the  house,  seized  in  the  passage  forty-one 
members  of  the  presbyterian  party,  and  sent  them  to  a  low 
room  belonging  to  the  house,  that  passed  by  the  denomination 
of  hell.  9.  About  a  hundred  and  sixty  members  more  were 
excluded ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  most  furious 
and  determined  of  the  independents,  in  all  not  exceeding  sixty. 
This  atrocious  invasion  of  the  parliamentary  rights  commonly 
passed  by  the  name  of  Pride's  Purge,  and  the  remaining  mem- 
bers were  called  the  Rump.  These  soon  voted  that  the  trans- 
actions of  the  house  a  few  days  before  were  entirely  illegal, 
and  that  their  general's  eoodoet  was  just  and  necessary. 

10.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  charge  against  the 
king ;  and  a  vote  passed,  dieclaring  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war 
against  his  parliameo  t.  A  high  court  of  justice  was  accordingly, 
appointed,  to  try  his  majesty  for  this  newnnvented  treason. 

11.  Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  commanded 
to  conduct  the  king  from  Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor,  and  from 
thence  to  London.  His  afflicted  subjects,  who  ran  to  have  a 
sight  of  their  sovereign,  were  greatly  affected  at  the  change 
that  appeared  in  his  face  and  person.  He  had  allowed  his 
beard  to  grow ;  his  hair  was  become  venerably  grey,  rather  by 
the  pressure  of  anxiety  Uian  the  hand  of  Time;  while  his  ap- 
parel bore  the  marks  of  misfortune  and  decay.  12.  Thus  he 
stood  a  solitary  figure  of  majesty  in  distress,  which  even  his 
adversaries  could  notbehold  without  reverence  and  compassion. 
He  had  been  long  attended  only  by  an  old  decrepid  servant, 
whose  name  was  sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  could  only  deplore 
his  master's  fate,  without  being  able  to  revenge  his  cause. 
13,  All  the  exterior  symbols  of  sovereignty  were  now  with- 
drawn ;  and  his  new  attendants  had  orders  to  serve  him  without 
ceremony.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  reserved  for  the 
same  punishment  with  his  master,  having  leave  to  take  a  last 
farewell  as  he  departed  from  Windsor,  threw  himself  at  the 
king's  feet,  crying  out,  <<  My  dear  master !"  14.  The  unh«^py 
monarch  raised  him  up,  and,  en^)racing  him  tenderly,  replied, 
while  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  ''I  have  indeed  been  a  dear 
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master  to  you."  These  were  severe  distresses  >  however,  he 
coald  not  be  persuaded  that  his  adversaries  would  briog  him 
to  a  formal  trial ;  but  he  every  moment  expected  to  be  dis- 
patched by  private  assassination. 

15.  From  the  sixth  to  the  twentieth  of  January  was  spent 
in  making  preparations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.  The  court 
of  justice  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons, 
named  by  the  commons;  but  of  these  never  above  seventy  sat 
upon  the  trial.  The  members  were  chiefly  composed  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  most  of  them  of  very  mean  birth, 
together  with  some  of  the  lower  house,  and  a  few  citizens  of 
London.  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  president;  Coke 
was  appointed  solicitor  for  the  people  of  England  ;  Dorislaus, 
Steele,  and  Aske,  were  named  assistants.  The  court  sat  in 
Westminster-hall. 

.  16.  The  king  was  now  conducted  from  Windsor  to  St. 
James's,  and  the  next  day  was  brought  before  the  high  court  to 
take  bis  trial.  When  he  was  brought  forward,  he  was  con- 
ducted by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  chair  placed  within  the  bar. 
Though  long  detained  a  prisoner,  and  now  produced  as  a  cri- 
minal, he  still  sustained  the  dignity  of  a  king ;  he  surveyed  the 
members  of  the  court  with  a  stern  and  haughty  air ;  and,  with- 
out moving  his  hat,  sat  down,  while  the  members  also  were 
covered.  17.  His  charge  was  then  read  by  the  solicitor,  ac- 
cusing him  of  having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  which 
followed  since  the  commencement  of  the  war :  at  that  part  of 
the  charge  he  could  not  suppress  a  smile  of  contempt  and  in- 
dignation. After  his  charge  was  finished,  Bradshaw  directed 
his  discourse  to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  the  court  expected 
his  answer. 

Questiofufor  Eiaminaiion. 

1.  What  measures  were  pursued  by  the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  f 

2.  How  were  they  reeeiTed  by  the  army  ? 

3.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  remaining  members  t 

4.  To  whom  was  the  command  of  the  Tower  given  ? 

5.  Did  not  the  king  escape  from  his  place  of  confinement  ? 
Where  was  he  taken  ? 

6.  Did  he  contmue  to  negotiate  with  the  parliament? 
7^^,  Describe  the  conduct  of  the  army  on  this  occasion. 

11,  12.  What  was  now  the  appearance  of  the  king? 

13.  What  passed  between  him  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  ? 

16.  How  many  persons  sat  on  the  king's  trial  ? 

16.  Who  were  the  chief? 

17.  What  was  his  behaviour  on  his  trial  ? 
What  was  the  charge  alleged  against  him  ? 
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SECTION  VH. 

**  Nor  agonies,  nor  lirid  death,  disgrace 
The  sacred  features  of  the  monarch's  hce ; 
Id  the  cold  visage,  mournfully  serene. 
The  same  indignant  majesty  is  seen.**— Aoim**  Lucan. 

3.  Del'enl«d,  part.  coiuDiMioDed,  appointed.  I M.  Oeorce,  <.  a  tare  of  St  Ooorfe  on  horse- 
'4.  /arMic'tion,  <.  antlMirity,  power.  I  beck*  wornby  the  Knights  ofthe  Garter. 

1.  (A.D.  1648.)  The  king,  with  great  temper,  entered  upon 
his  defence,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  court.  He  re- 
presented, that,  having  been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  his  two 
houses  of  parliament,  and  having  finished  almost  every  article, 
he  expected  a  different  treatment  from  that  which  he  now  re- 
ceived. He  perceived,  he  said,  no  appearance  of  an  upper  house, 
which  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  just  tribunal.  2.  That  he 
was  himself  the  king  and  the  fountain  of  law,  and,  consequently, 
could  not  be  tried  by  laws  to  which  he  had  neyer  given  hisassent; 
that  having  been  intrusted  with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he 
would  not  now  betray  them,  by  recognising  a  power  founded 
in  usurpation;  that  he  was  willing,  before  a  proper  tribunal,  to 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  defence ;  but  that  before  then 
he  must  decline  any  apology  or  plea  of  innocence,  lest  he  should 
be  considered  as  the  betrayer  of,  and  not  a  martyr  for,  the 
constitution. 

3.  Bradshaw,  in  order  to  support  the  authority  of  the  court, 
insisted  that  they  had  received  their  power  from  the  people, 
the  source  of  all  right.  He  pressed  the  prisoner  not  to  decline 
the  authority  of  the  court,  which  was  delegated  by  the  com- 
mons of  England;  and  he  interrupted  and  over-ruled  the  king 
in  his  attempts  to  reply. 

4»  In  this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  produced  before 
the  court,  and  as  often  he.  pejslsted  in  declining  iisjurisdiction. 
The  fourth  and  last  time  he  was  brought  before  this  self-created 
tribunal,  as  he  was  proceeding  thither,  he  was  insulted  by  the 
soldiers  and  the  mob,  who  exclaimed,  '^  Justice  I  Justice  1 
Execution  I  Ei^ecution  !*'  but  he  continued  undaunted.  His 
judges,  having  now  examined  some  witnesses,  by  whom  it  was 
proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the  forces 
commissioned  by  parliament,  pronounced  sentence  against  him. 

5.  The  conduct  of  the  king,  under  all  these  instances  of 
low-bred  malice,  was  great,  firm,  and  equal :  in  going  through 
the  ball,  the  soldiers  and  rabble  were  again  instigated  to  cry 
out,  <<  Justice  and  Execution!'     They  reviled  him  with  most 
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bitter  reproaches.  Among  other  insults,  one  miscreant  pre- 
sumed to  spit  in  the  face  of  his  sovereign.  He  patjpntly  bore 
their  insolence.  '< Poor  souls/'  cried  he,  ''they  would  treat 
their  generals  in  the  same  manner  for  sixpence.'*  fk  Those  of 
the  populace  who  still  retained  the  feelings  of  humanity,  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  in  sighs  and  tears.  A  soldier,  more  pom- 
passionate  than  the  rest^  could  not  help  imploring  a  blessing 
upon  his  royal  head.  An  oflBcer,  oTerhearing  him,  struck  the 
honest  sentinel  to  the  gnHmd,  before  the  king,  who  oeold  not 
help  saying  that  the  punishment  exceeded  the  ofboco. 

7.  After  returning  from  this  solemn  mockery  of  justice,  the 
unhappy  monarch  petitioned  the  house  for  permisiiion  to  see 
his  children,  and  desired  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Joxon,.  bi^op 
of  London,  to  assist  in  'his  pmate  deyotions.  Hdth  requests 
were  immediately  granted :  and  three  days  wefe  allowed  te 
prepare  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence.    This  ittierral  Hras 
apept  by  Chaf'les  in  the  eiercises  of  derotion,  «nd  In  iKlmibis- 
lering  consolation  iehis  unhappy  family.    8.  During  the  (Pro- 
gress of  the  trial,  tlie  FVehch  and  Dutch  arabassaddrs  yainlj 
interceded  in  Jiis  behalf;  and  the  Scots,  who  had  set  the  first 
eiample  of  tesistanee  to  his .  aotbority,.  now  demonstrated 
against  the  yiolencex>Sei^ed  to  his  persbn  and  dignity.   0.  After 
his  condemnation,  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales  wrote 
the  most  pathetic  lietters  to: the  .parliament;  but  nothing  could 
divert  the  stern  tegicides  from  their  atrocious  design. 

KK  The  king  was  confined  in  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  bul 
the  place  selected  for  erecting  the  sc^fMd  was  the  street  before 
the  palace  of  Whitehall.  II.  On  the  morning  of  ttieexeciiion^ 
he  rose  early ;  and,  having  spent  some  time  in  private  devotion, 
received  the  sacrament  from^the  hands  of  bishop  loxon;  he 
was  then  conducted  on  foot  through  the  park  to  Whitehall, 
and  partook  of  some  slight  refreshment;  after  a  brief  delay  he 
advancefd  to  the  place  of  execution,  attended  still  by  his  friend 
and  servant  Dr.  Juxon,  who  used  every  exertion  to  soothe  the 
last  moments  of  his  unfortunate  master.  12.  The  scafibM, 
which  was  covered  with  black,  was  guarded  by  a  regiment  of 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Tomlinson,  and  under 
it  were  to  be  seen  a  block,  the  axe,  and  two  executioners  in 
masks.  The  people,  in  immense  crowds,  stood  at  a  great 
distance,  in  dreadfol  expectation  of  the  event.  The  king  sur- 
veyed all  these  solemn  preparations  with  calm  composure ;  and 
as  he  could  not  expect  to  be  heard  by  the  people  at  a  distance, 
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he  addressed  bimBelf  to  the  few  persons  who  stood  around  him. 
13.  He  there  justified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late  fatal  war; 
and  obseryed,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till  after  the  parlia- 
ment had  shown  him  the  example.  That  he  had  no  other 
object  in  his  warlike  preparations  than  to  preserve  that  autho- 
rity entire,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his  ancestors ; 
but,  though  innocent  towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the 
equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker.  14.  He 
owned  that  he  was  justly  punished  for  having  consented  to  the 
execution  of  an  unjust  sentence  upon  the  earl  of  Strafford.  He 
forgave  all  his  enemies ;  exhorted  the  people  to  return  to  their 
obedience,  and  acknowledge  his  son  as  his  successor;  and 
signed  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion,  as  professed 
in  the  church  of  England.— So  strong  was  the  impression 
his  dying  words  made  upon  the  few  who  could  hear  him,  that 
colonel  Tomlinson  himself,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  com- 
mitted, acknowledged  himself  a  convert. 

15.  While  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  block,  bishop 
Juxon  called  out  to  him,  *'  There  is.  Sir,  but  one  stage  more, 
which,  though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet  a  very  short 
one. — It  will  soon  carry  you  a  great  way. — It  will  carry  you 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  there  you  shall  find,  to  your  great 
joy,  the  prize  to  which  you  hasten,  a  crown  of  glory."  16.  **  I 
go,"  replied  the  king,  **  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  have  place." — **You  ex- 
change,*' replied  the  bishop,  <*  a  temporal  for  an  eternal  crown ; 
a  good  exchange  I"  Charles,  having  taken  off  his  cloak,  de- 
livered his  George  to  the  prelate,  pronouncing  the  word, 
'^Remember!** — Then  he  laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  and 
stretching  out  his  hands  as  a  signal,  one  of  the  executioners 
severed  his  head  from  his  body  at  a  blow;  while  the  other, 
holding  it  up,  exclaimed,  ''This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor!" 
17.  The  spectators  testified  their  horror  of  the  sad  spectacle 
in  sighs,  tears,  and  lamentations ;  the  tide  of  their  duty  and  affec- 
tion began  to  return ;  and  each  blamed  himself  either  with  active 
disloyalty  to  his  king,  or  a  passive  compliance  with  his  destroyers. 

18.  Charles  was  executed  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a  middle  sta- 
ture, robust,  and  well  proportioned.  His  visage  was  pleasing, 
but  melancholy ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  continued  troubles 
in  which  he  was  involved  might  have  made  that  impression 
on  his  countenance.    As  for  his  character,  the  reader  will  de- 
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duce  it,  with  more  precision  and  satisfaction  to  himself,  from 
the  detail  of  his  conduct^than  from  any  summary  given  of  it  by 
the  historian. 

Qugstionsfor  Exammation. 
1,  %  Wliat  did  the  king  arge  in  bia  defence  ? 

5.  What  was  the  answer  of  Bradshaw  ? 

4.  What  treatment  did  he  receive  from  the  soldiers? 

6.  With  what  fiatience  did  he  bear  their  reproaches  ?  and  what  was  his  remark  ? 

7.  8.  What  followed  the  king's  condemnation  ? 

9,  10.  What  spot  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  king's  execution  ? 

12.  What  preparations  were  made  for  his  trial? 

13,  14.  What  did  he  say  in  his  address  to  the  people? 

15,  16.  What  conversation  passed  between  the  king  and  bishop  Juxon? 

17.  What  effect  had  his  execution  on  the  minds  of  the  people? 

18.  How  long  did  Charles  reign  f 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 

King  qf  Spam   and 
Portugal. 

Philip  IV.      .     .     .  1631 

Portugal  alone. 
John  IV 1640 


Popoa. 

Emperors  of  the  Turks. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

Urban  Vin.    ...  1623 

Amurath  IV.      .    .  1623 

InnocentX.    ...  1644 

Ibrahim 1649 

Mahomet  IV.     .    .  1649 

Emptrors  of  Gtrtnany. 

King  of  France. 

Ferdinand  11.     .    .  1619 

Ferdinand  III.    .    .  1637 

Louis  XIII.   ...  1620 

Louis  XIV.   ...  1643 

Tie  Poriugmttt  tk^ok  og 
the  Spanith  woke,  and  eieetta 
JokMt  dukt  V  Bragtuiza  tkiir 


king. 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 
Archbishop  Laud.  Earl  of  Strafford.  John  Hampden.  Lucius  Cary,  lord 
Falkland.  Harry  Cary,  lord  Falkland.  H.  Montague,  earl  of  Manchester. 
R.  GreTille,  lord  Brooke.  Lord-keeper  Littleton.  Arthur,  lord  Capel.  Lord 
Edward  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.  G.  Stanley,  earl  of  Derby.  J.  Digby,  earl  of 
Bristol.  Ulicke  de  Burgh,  marquis  of  Clanricarde,  and  earl  of  St.  Alban's.  Henry 
Carey,  earl  of  Monmouth.  Mildmay  Fane,  earl  of  Westmoreland.  E.  Somerset, 
marquis  of  Worcester. 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL. 
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SECTION  I. 

**  Though  cunning,  bold ;  and  though  intrepid,  sagc^^^er^oii. 

11.  UaABinntT.  $.  •ffToenent  in  detlgn  or  0Di*tl3.  SubordiMTtlon,  <•  the  lUrte  of  being  in- 
nlOB.  iNtiiif  oTone  mind.  I  fcrior  to  another. 

I      Finan'oes,  <.  reTennes,  incomeo. 

1.  (A.D.  1649.)  Cromwell,  who  had  secretly  solicited  and 
coDtrived  the  kiog's  death,  now  began  to  feel  wishes  to  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  His  prospects  widening  as  he 
rose,  his  first  principles  of  liberty  were  almost  in  the  un- 
bounded stretch  of  power  that  lay  before  him. 

2.  Having  been  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Ireland, 
he  prosecuted  the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  usual  success. 
He  had  to  combat  against  the  royalists,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  and  the  native  Irish,  led  on  by  O'Neal.  But  such 
ill-connected  and  barbarous  troops  could  give  very  little  oppo- 
sition to  Cromwell's  more  numerous  forces,  conducted  by  such 
a  general,  and  emboldened  by  long  success.  He  soon  overran 
the  whole  country :  and,  after  some  time,  all  the  towns  re- 
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volted  in  his  favour,  and  opened  their  gates  at  his  approach. 
3.  But,  in  these  conquests,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  his  actions, 
there  appeared  a  hrutal  ferocity,  that  would  tarnish  the  most 
heroic  valour.  In  order  to  intimidate  the  natives  from  defend- 
ing their  towns,  he,  with  a  barbarous  policy,  put  every  garrison^ 
that  made  any  resistance,  to  the  sword. 

4.  After  his  return  to  England,  upon  taking  his  seat,  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  house,  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
for  the  services  he  had  done  the  commonwealth  in  Ireland. 
They  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  choosing  a  general  for 
conducting  the  war  in  Scotland,  where  they  had  espoused  the 
royal  cause,  and  placed  young  Charles,  the  son  of  their  late 
monarch,  on  the  throne.  Fairfax  refusing  this  command  upon 
principle,  as  he  had  all  along  declined  opposing  the  presbyte- 
rians,  the  command  necessarily  devolved  upon  Cromwell,  who 
boldly  set  forward  for  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  six- 
teen thousand  men. 

5.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  invited  over  their 
wretched  king  to  be  a  prisoner,  not  a  ruler  among  them,  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  invasion.  A.D.  1560.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  they,  though  double  the  number  of  the  English,  were 
soon  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  while 
Cromwell  did  not  lose  above  forty  men  in  all. 

6.  In  this  terrible  exigence  young  Charles  embraced  a  re- 
solution worthy  a  prince  who  was  willing  to  hazard  all  for  em- 
pire. Observing  that  the  way  was  open  to  England,  he  resolved 
immediately  to  march  into  that  country,  where  he  expected 
to  be  reinforced  by  all  the  royalists  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

7.  But  he  soon  found  himself  disappointed  in  the  expecta^ 
tioo  of  increasing  his  army.  The  ScoU,  terrified  at  the  pros- 
pect of  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  fell  from.  him. in  great 
numbers.  The  English,  afirighted  at  the  name  of  his  oppoaent, 
dreaded  to  join  him ;  but  his  mortifications  were  still  more  in- 
creased as  he  arrived  at  Worcester,  when  informed  that  Crom- 
well was  marching  with  basty  strides  from  Scotiafid,  with  an 
army  increased  to  forty  thousand  men.  8.  The  news  had 
scarcely  arrived,  when  that  active  general  faimsdf  appeared; 
and,  falling  upon  the  town  on. all  sides,  broke  in  upon  the  dis- 
ordered royalists.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  slaughter; 
thewhde  Scots  army  were  either  killed  or  tmken  prisoners; 
and  the  king  himself,  having  given  many  proofs  «f.peraMal 
V4rtQur,  was  obliged  to  fly. 
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9.  Imagination  can  -scarcely  conceive  adventures  more  ro- 
mantic, or  distress  more  severe,  than  those  which  attended  the 
young  king's  flight  from  the  scene  of  slaughter.  After  various 
escapes,  and  one-^nd-forty  days'  concealment,  he  landed  safely 
atFeschamp,  in  Normandy ;  no  less  than  forty  men  and  women 
having,  at  diflerent  times,  been  privy  to  his  escaped 


Botcohei  and  the  Royal  Oak. 

1  Tbe  particulars  of  Charleses  escape,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  are  truly 
interesting.  He  left  the  fatal  scene  of  action,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Buc" 
kingham,  the  earls  of  Derby  and  Lauderdale,  the  lords  TiUbof,  Wilmot,  and 
fifty  horse,  and,  without  halting,  arriTed  at  Whiteladies,  twenty-llTe  miles  from 
Worcester,  at  fiTe  o'clock  in  the  rooming.  There  he  thought  it  best  for  his 
safety  to  separate  from  his  companions,  and,  without  intrvstiag  then  with  his  in- 
tentions, he  went  to  Boscobel,  a  lone  house  in  Staffordshire,  inhabited  by  one 
Penderell,  a  farmer,  whose  fidelity  remained  unshaken,  though  death  was  de- 
nounced agaiast  all  who  concealed  the  king,  and  a  great  reward  promised  to  any 
who  shoaki  betray  hioL  Penderell,  and  his  four  brothers,  having  clothed  the 
king  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  led  him  into  the  neighbouring  wood,  put  a  bill  into 
his  hand,  and  employed  themselTCs  in  cutting  &ggots  with  him.  For  better  con^ 
eealment  he  mounted  upon  an  oak,  where  he  shdlersd  himself  among  the  branches 
and  leaves  for  twenty -four  hours.  There  he  saw  several  soldiers  passing  by  in 
search  of  him.  This  tree  was  afterwards  called  tk»  rojfeti  oak,  and  for  many  years  was 
regarded  by  the  neighbourhood  with  great  veneration.  Thence  he  passed  with  im- 
minent danger  from  one  cottage  to  another,  feeling  all  the  varieties  of  famine, 
fatigue,  and  pain,  till  be  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Lane,  a  gentleman  of  good 
repuUtion  and  fortune  in  Staffordshire.  In  this  sUtion  the  kmg  remained  many 
days  in  quiet  and  security.  Thence  he  went  to  one  of  Mr.  Lane*s  relations,  within 
five  miles  of  Bristol,  where  he  intended  to  embark;  but,  finding  that  no  ship  was 
to  sail  for  a  month  from  that  place,  he  was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  passage, 
and  escaped,  by  a  few  minutes^  being  discovered  and  arrested  at  Lyme.  Charles 
passed  through  many  other  adventures,  assumed  difierent  disguises,  in  every  step 
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10.  In  the  mean  time,  Cromwell,  crowned  with  success, 
returned  in  triumph  to  London,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house,  accompanied  by  the  mayor  of  London, 
and  the  magistrates,  in  all  their  formalities.  His  first  care  was 
to  take  advantage  of  his  late  success  by  depressing  the  Scots, 
who  had  so  lately  withstood  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  as  he 
called  i(.  11.  An  act  was  passed  for  abolishing  royalty  in 
Scotland,  and  annexing  that  kingdom,  as  a  conquered  province, 
to  the  English  commonwealth.  It  was  empowered,  however, 
to  send  some  members  to  the  English  parliament.  Judges 
were  appointed  to  distribute  justice;  and  the  people  of  that 
country,  now  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were 
not  much  dissatisfied  with  their  present  goTernment.  The 
prudent  conduct  of  Monk,  who  was  left  by  Cromwell  to  com- 
plete their  subjugation,  served  much  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
the  people,  harassed  with  dissensions,  of  which  they  never  well 
understood  the  cause. 


was  exposed  to  innninent  dangers,  and  receiTed  daily  proofia  of  uncorrupted 
fidelity.  A  little  bark  was  at  last  found  at  Brighthelmstone,  (at  that  time  a  small 
fishing  town  in  Sussex,  but  now  a  place  of  considerable  magnitude  and  opulence,) 
where  his  majesty  embarked,  and  safely  arrived  at  Feschamp,  in  Normandy,  Oc- 
tober 82d. 

The  aboTe'  engraTing  represents  the  house  at  Boscobel  in  the  distance,  and, 
in  the  front,  the  Royal  Oak.  The  following  inscription  was  engraTed  in  bronie, 
and  placed  on  the  wall  which  was  rebuilt  in  1787. 


Quercus  amica  Jori. 

Felicissimam  banc  arborem,  quam  in 

Asylum  Potentissimi  Regis  Caroli  II. 

Deus  Optimus,  Maximus,  per  quern 

Reges  regnant,  hie  crescere  Toluit, 

Tarn  in  perpetuam  Rei  tantss  Memoriam, 

Quam  in  specimen  firmsB  in  Reges  Fidei, 

Muro  cinctam  Posteris  oommendant 

BasiliusetJana 

Fitzherbert. 

Quod  Pietatis  monumentum  jam 

Vetustate 

Collapsum  patemarum  virtutumHvredes, 

Et  aviti  in  Principes  Fidei  iEmulatores, 

In  integrum  restituerunt 

Basilius  et  Eliza 

FiUherbert. 

IIU  cal,  Junii  An.  Hum.  Sal. 

MDCCLXXXVII. 


F^ee  Translaiion. 

Sacred  to  Jupiter  is  the  Oak. 
This  most  glorious  tree,  which. 

For  the  asylum  of  the 

Most  powerful  King  Charles  II. 

Ood  the  Greatest  and  the  Best, 

Here  caused  to  flourish, 

Basil  and  Jane 

Fitzherbert 

HaTC  surrounded  with  a  wall, 

That  it  may  be 

Sacred  to  posterity, 

As  a  perpetual  memorial 

Or  so  great  a  King, 

And  a  proof  of  their 

Fidelity  towards  Monarchs : 

Which  Monument  of  Piety, 

Now  decayed  through  age. 

Is  rebuilt  by 

Basil  and  Elisabeth 

Fitzherbert, 

The  Heirs  of  paternal  virtue. 

And  the  emulators  of 

Their  ancestors  in 

Their  fidelity 

Towards  Princes. 

4th  June,  1787. 
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12.  Id  this  manner,  the  English  parliament^  by  the  means 
of  Cromwell,  spread  their  uncontested  authority  over  all  the 
British  dominions.  Ireland  was  totally  subdued  by  Ireton  and 
Ludlow.  All  the  settlements  in  America »  that  had  declared 
for  the  royal  cause,  were  obliged  to  submit :  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Scilly,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  brought  easily  under  sub- 
jection. Thus  mankind  saw,  with  astonishment,  a  parliament 
composed  of  sixty  or  seventy  obscure  and  illiterate  members 
gOYerning  a  great  empire  with  unanimity  and  success.  13.  With- 
out any  acknowledged  subordincttion,  except  a  council  of  state, 
consisting  of  thirty-eight,  to  whom  all  addresses  were  made, 
they  levied  armies,  maintained  fleets,  and  gave  laws  to  the 
neighbouring  powers  of  Europe.  14.  The  Jinances  were  ma- 
naged with  economy  and  exactness.  Few  private  persons 
became  rich  by  the  plunder  of  the  public :  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  the  lands  of  the  bishops,  and  a  tax  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  each  month,  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
government,  and  gave  vigour  to  all  their  proceedings. 

Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  was  the  nature  of  CromweU's  ambition  ? 

2.  What  success  attended  him  in  Ireland  ? 

3.  What  cruelty  tarnished  hb  victories  ? 

4.  Whom  did  the  parliament  appoint  to  the  command  of  the  arm/  against  Scot- 

land? 

5.  What  was  Cromwell's  success? 

6.  What  resolution  did  prince  Charles  embrace  ? 

7.  What  news  did  the  prince  receive  at  Worcester  ? 

8.  What  was  the  result  of  his  undertaking  i 

9.  What  were  his  sufferings  ?  and  how  did  he  escape  ? 

10.  What  wasCromwelPs  first  care  after  his  return  ? 

11.  What  act  was  now  passed  respecting  Scotland? 

18—14.  What  was  the  state  of  the  British  empire  at  this  time  ? 


SECTION  II. 

^  An  eril  soul,  producing  Holy  Writ, 
Is  like  a  villam  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  core." — Shakspeare, 

1.  (A.D.  1652.)  The  parliament,  having  thus  reduced  their 
native  dominions  to  perfect  obedience,  next  resolved  to  chastise 
the  Dutch,  who  had  given  but  very  slight  cause  of  complaint. 
It  happened  that  one  doctor  Dorislaus,  who  was  of  the  number 
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of  the  late  king's  judges,  beiog  sent  by  the  pariinmetit  as  their 
envoy  to  Holland,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  royat  party^ 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  2.  Some  time  after,  also,  Mr. 
St.  John,  appointed  their  ambassador  to  that  court,  was  in- 
sulted by  the  friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  These  were 
thought  motives  sufficient  to  induce  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land to  declare  war  against  them.  The  parliament's  chief 
dependence  lay  in  the  activity  and  courage  of  Nake,  their 
admiral ;  who,  though  he  had  not  embarked  in  naval  command 
till  late  in  life,  yet  surpassed  all  that  went  before  him  in  cou- 
rage and  dexterity.  3.  On  the  other  side,  the  Dutch  opposed 
to  him  their  famous  admiral  Van  Tromp,  to  whom  they  have 
never  since  produced  an  equal.  Many  were  the  engagements 
between  these  celebrated  admirals,  and  various  was  their  suc- 
cess. Sea-fights,  in  general,  seldom  prove  decisive ;  and  the 
vanquished  are  soon  seen  to  make  head  against  the  victor. 
Several  dreadful  encounters,  therefore,  rather  served  to  show 
the  excellence  of  the  admirals,  than  to  determine  their  supe- 
riority. 4.  The  Dutch,  however,  who  felt  many  great  dis- 
advantages by  the  loss  of  their  trade,  and  by  the  total  suspen- 
sion of  their  fisheries,  were  willing  to  treat  for  a  peace;  but 
the  parliament  gave  them  a  very  unfavourable  answer.  It  was 
the  policy  of  that  body  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  m  long  as 
they  could ;  rightly  judging,  that,  while  the  force  of  the  nation 
was  exerting  by  sea,  it  would  diminish  the  power  of  general 
Cromwell  by  land,  which  was  become  very  formidable  to  them. 
5.  This  great  aspirer,  however,  quickly  perceived  their  de- 
signs; and,  from  the  first,  saw  that  they  dreaded  his  growing 
power,  and  wished  its  diminution.  All  his  measures  were 
conducted  with  a  bold  intrepidity  that  marked  his  character, 
and  he  now  saw  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  wear  the  mask  of 
subordination  any  longer.  Secure,  therefore,  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  army,  he  resolved  to  make  another  daring  effort; 
and  persuaded  the  officers  to  present  a  petition  for  payment  of 
arrears  and  redress  of  grievances,  which  he  knew  would  be 
rejected  by  the  commons  with  disdain.  6.  The  petition  was 
soon  drawn  up  and  presented,  in  which  the  officers,  after  de- 
manding their  arrears,  desired  the  parliament  to  consider  how 
many  years  they  had  sat;  and  what  professions  they  had  for- 
merly made  of  their  intentions  to  new  model  the  house,  and 
establish  freedom  on  the  broadest  basis. 
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7.  The  house  was  highly  offended  at  the  presumption  of  the 
army,  although  they  had  seen^  but  too  lately,  that  their  own 
power  was  wholly  founded  on  that  very  presumption.  They 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  act,  ordaining  that  all 
persons  who  presented  such  petitions  for. the. future  should  be 
deemed  guitty  of  high  treason.  To  this  the  officers  made  a 
very  w^rm  remonstrance,  jAuA  the  parliament  as  aogf y  a  reply ; 
while  the  breach  between  them  OTery  nioment  grew  wider. 

8.  Thii  was  what  Cromweii  had  lon^  wished,  and  had  long 
foreseen.  H&was  sitting  in  the  oounoil  l^ith  his  offices,  when 
informed  of  the  subject  on  which  the  .hoqsb  was  deliberating; 
upon  which  he  rose  up,  in  themoslrseearing  fui;y>  and,  turning 
to  Major  Vernon,  he  cried  out,  that- he  was  compelled  to  do  a 
thing  that  made  the  v^ry. hairs  of  Ub  bead  stand  on  end. 

9.  Then  hastening  to  the  house  With  three  hundred  soldiers, 
and  with  the  marks  of  violent  indignation  on  his  countenance, 
he  entered.  Stamping  with  his  foot,  which  was  the  signal  for 
the  soldiers  to  enter,  the  place  was  immediately  filled  with 
armed  men.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  members :  '^For 
shame,**  said  he,  ''get  you  gone.  Give  place  to  honester  men  ; 
to  those  who   will   more    faithfully   discharge  their  trust. 

10.  You  are  no  longer  a  parliament :  I  tell  you,  you  are  no 
longer  a  parliament :  the  Lord  has  done  with  you.**  Sir  Harry 
Vane  exclaiming  against  this  conduct:  ''Sir  Harry/'  cried 
Cromwell  with  a  loud  voice,  **  01  sir 

Harry  Vane,  the  Lord  deliver  me  from 
sir  Harry  Vane."  He  then,  in  the 
coarsest  and  most  violent  manner,  re- 
proached many  of  the  members,  by 
name,  with  their  vices.  **It  is  you," 
continued  he,  "that  have  forced  me 
upon  this.  11.  I  have  sought  the  Lord 
night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather 
slay  me  than  put  me  upon  this  work." 
— Then  pointing  to  the  mace,  **Take  Sir  Harry  Vane. 
away,*'  cried  he,  **  that  bauble.*'  After 
which,  turning  out  all  the  members,  and  clearing  the  hall,  he 
ordered  the  doors  (o  be  locked,  and,  putting  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  returned  to  Whitehall. 

12.  The  persons  selected  for  his  next  parliament  were  the 
lowest,  meanest,  and  the  most  ignorant  among  the  citizens, 
and  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.     He  was  well  apprised, 

17 
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that,  duriDg  the  administration  of  such  a  group  of  characters, 
he  alone  must  govern,  or  that  they  must  soon  throw  up  the 
reins  of  goyernment,  which  they  were  unqualified  to  guide. 
Accordingly  their  practice  justified  their  sagacity.  One  of 
them  particularly,  who  was  called  Praise  God  Barehone^  a 
canting  leather-seller,  gave  his  name  to  this  odd  assembly,  and 
tt  was  called  Barebone's  parliament. 

13.  The  very  vulgar  now  began  to  exclaim  against  so  fool- 
ish a  legislature ;  and  they  themselves  seemed  not  insensible 
of  the  ridicule  which  every  day  was  thrown  out  against 
them.  Accordingly,  by  concert,  they  met  earlier  than  the 
rest  of  their  fraternity,  and,  observing  to  each  other  that  this 
parliament  had  sat  long  enough,  they  hastened  to  Crom- 
well, with  Rouse,  their  speaker,  at  their  head,  and  into  his 
hands  they  resigned  the  authority  with  which  he  had  invested 
them. 

Qvention*  for  Exammation. 

1.  What  circumstancet  produced  a  war  with  the  Dutch  ? 

3.  On  what  admiral  did  the  Eaglish  place  their  chief  dependence  f 

3.  To  whom  was  Blake  opposed  ? 

4.  ^^  hat  was  the  result  of  the  war  ? 

5.  What  petition  did  Cromwell  persuade  the  officers  to  present  ? 
7.  In  what  manner  did  the  parliament  receive  the  petition? 
7—11.  Relate  the  particulars  of  thu  dispute,  and  its  result. 

13.  Of  whom  was  the  next  parliament  composed?  and  what  was  it  called  ? 
19.  To  whom  did  they  resign  their  authority  ? 


SECTION  111. 

"  Established  violence,  and  lawless  might, 
Avowed  and  hallowed  by  the  name  of  righf — Rowe's  Luean. 


8.  Neth'erlands.  or  Low  Conntries, ».  a  large 

country   of  Europe,   anciently  called 
Oallia  Belgica. 

9.  Mediterra'nean,  «.  the  name  of  the  sea 

between' Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe 
10.  Leghorn', «.  a  aea  port  town  of  Italy,  in  tbe 
Dncbj  of  Tuscany. 
Alfrierr,  «.  a  strong  town,  and  capital  of 
the  same  name  in  Barbery. 


11.  Tu'nis. «.  a  large  city  of  Barbary,  in  Africa. 
13.  Cana'ries.  «.  a  group  of  islandi  in  the 

Atlantic  Ocean. 
13.  Hispaniola.  «.  an  liland  in  the  West  In- 

dies. 
Jamai'ca,  s.  an  island  in  the  Weat  Indiea, 

discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1404. 
15.  Entbu'siasm,  «.  heat  of  imagination. 


1.  (A.D.  1653.)  Cromwell  accepted  their  resignatioo  with 
pleasure ;  but  being  told  that  some  of  the  members  were  re- 
fractory, he  sent  Colonel  White  to  clear  the  house  of  such  as 
ventured  to  remain  there.  They  had  placed  one  Moyer  in 
the  chair  by  the  time  that  the  colonel  had  arrived ;  and  being 
asked  by  the  colonel  what  they  did  there,  Moyer  replied  very 
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grayely,  that  they  were  Beeking  the  Lord.  '^  Then  may  you 
go  elsewhere/'  cried  White;  ''for,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
the  Lord  has  not  heen  here  these  many  years." 

2 .  This  shadow  of  a  pariiament  heing  dissolved,  the  oflBcers, 
by  their  own  authority*  declared  Cromwell  protector  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England.  He  was  to  be  addressed  by  the 
title  of  Highness;  and  his  power  was  proclaimed  in  London, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  an  obscure  and  vulgar 
man,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  rose  to  unbounded  power;  first 
by  following  small  events  in  his  favour,  and  at  length  by  direct- 
ing  great  ones. 

3.  Cromwell  chose  his  council  from  among  his  officers,  who 
had  been  the  companions  of  his  dangers  and  his  victories,  to 
each  of  whom  he  assigded  a  pension  of  one  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  He  took  care  to  have  his  troops,  upon  whose  fidelity 
he  depended  for  support,  paid  a  month  in  advance;  the  ma- 
gazines were  also  well  provided,  and  the  public  treasure  ma- 
naged with  frugality  and  care;  while  his  activity,  vigilance, 
and  resolution  were  such,  that  he  discovered  every  conspiracy 
against  his  person,  and  every  plot  for  an  insurrection  before 
they  took  eCfoct. 

4.  His  management  of  foreign  affairs,  though  his  schemes 
were  by  no  means  political,  yet  well  corresponded  with  his 
character,  and  for  a  while  were  attended  with  success.  The 
Dutch,  having  been  humbled  by  repeated  defeats,  and  totally 
abridged  of  their  commercial  concerns,  were  obliged  at  last  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  he  gave  them  upon  terms  rather  too  fa- 
vourable. 6.  He  insisted  upon  their  paying  deference  to  the 
British  flag;  he  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  interest  of  the 
king,  and  to  pay  eighty-five  thousand  pounds,  as  an  indemni* 
fication  for  former  expenses ;  and  to  restore  the  English  East 
India  Company  a  part  of  those  dominions,  of  which  they  had 
been  dispossessed  by  the  Dutch  during  the  former  reign,  in 
that  distant  part  of  the  world. 

6.  He  was  not  less  successful  in  his  negotiations  with  (he 
court  of  France.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  by  whom  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom  were  conducted,  deemed  it  necessary  to  pay 
deference  to  the  Protector ;  and  desirous  rather  to  prevail 
by  dexterity  than  violence,  submitted  to  CromweH's  impe- 
rious character,  and  thus  procured  ends  equally  beneficial  to 
both. 

7.  The  court  of  Spain  was  not  less  assiduous  in  its  endea- 
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vours  to  gain  his  friendship,  bat  was  not  so  successful.  This 
vast  monarchy,  which,  but  a  few  years  before,  had  threatened 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  was  now  reduced  so  low  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  defend  itself.  Cromwell,  however,  who  knew 
nothing  of  foreign  politics,  still  continued  to  regard  its  power 
with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  and  came  into  an  association  with 
France  to  depress  it  still  more.  8.  He  lent  that  court  a  body 
of  six  thousand  men  to  attack  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the 
JSteiherlands :  and  upon  obtaining  a  signal  victory  by  his  as- 
sistance at  Dunes,  the  French  put  Dunkirk,  which  they  had 
just  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  into  his  hands,  as  a  reward  for 
his  attachment. 

9.  But  it  was  by  sea  that  he  humbled  the  power  of  Spain 
with  still  more  effectual  success.  Blake,  who  had  long  made 
himself  formidable  to  the  Dutch,  and  whose  fame  was  spread 
over  Europe,  now  became  still  more  dreadful  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  He  sailed  with  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean^ 
whither,  since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  no  English  fleet  had 
ever  ventured  to  advance.  He  there  conquered  all  that  dared 
to  oppose  him.  10.  Casting  anchor  before  Leghorn,  he  de- 
manded and  obtained  satisfaction  for  some  injuries  which  the 
English  commerce  had  suffered  from  the  duke  of  Tuscany. 
He  next  sailed  to  Algiers y  and  compelled  the  Dey  to  make 
peace,  and  to  restrain  his  piratical  subjects  from  further  injur- 
ing the  English.  11.  A.  D.  1655.  He  then  went  to  Tunis, 
and,  having  made  the  same  demands,  was  desired  by  the  Dey 
of  that  place  to  look  at  the  two  castles,  Porto  Farino  and  Go- 
letta,  and  do  his  utmost.  Blake  showed  him  that  he  was  not 
slow  in  accepting  the  challenge;  entered  that  harbour,  burnt 
the  shipping  there,  and  then  sailed  out  triumphantly  to  pursue 
his  voyage.  At  Cadix  he  took  two  galleons,  valued  at  nearly 
two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight.  12.  At  the  Canaries  he  burned 
a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen  ships ;  and  returning  home  to  Eng- 
land, to  enjoy  the  fame  of  his  noble  actions,  as  he  came 
within  sight  of  his  native  country  he  expired.  This  gallant 
man,  though  he  fought  for  an  usurper,  was  yet  adverse  to  his 
cause ;  he  was  a  zealous  republican  in  principle,  and  his  aim 
was  to  serve  his  country,  not  to  establish  a  tyrant.  ^'  It  is 
still  our  duty,*'  he  would  say  to  the  seamen,  ''to  fight  for  our 
country,  into  whatever  hands  the  government  may  fall." 

13.  At  the  same  time  that  Blake*s  expeditions  were  going 
forward,  there  was  another  carried  on  under  the  command  of 
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admirals  Penn  and  Yenables,  with  about  four  thousand  land 
forces,  to  attack  'the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Failing,  however, 
in  this,  and  being  driven  off  the  place  by  the  Spaniards,  they 
steered  to  Jamaica^  which  was  surrendered  to  them  without  a 
blow.  So  little  was  thought  of  the  importance  of  (his  conquest, 
that,  upon  the  return  of  the  expedition,  Penn  and  Yenables 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  their  failure  in  the  principal  object 
of  their  expedilion. 

14.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Cromwell's  situation 
was  at  that  time  enviable.  Perhaps  no  situation,  however 
mean  or  loaded  with  contempt,  could  be  more  truly  distressing 
than  his,  at  the  time  the  nation  were  loading  him  with  con- 
gratulations and  addresses.  He  had  by  this  time  rendered 
himself  hateful  to  every  party ;  and  he  owed  his  safety  to  their 
mutual  hatred  and  diffidence  of  each  other.  15.  His  arts  of 
dissimulation  had  been  long  exhausted ;  none  could  now  be  de- 
ceived by  them ;  those  of  his  own  party  and  principles  disdained 
the  use  to  which  he  had  converted  his  zeal  and  professidns. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase  taken  from 
common  life,  he  had  begun  in^ith  being  a  dupe  to  his  own  en- 
thttstaamy  and  ended  with  being  a  sharper. 

16.  The  whole  nation  silently  detested  his  administration ; 
but  he  had  not  still  been  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  wretched- 
ness, if  he  could  have  found  domestic  consolation.  Fleetwood, 
his  son-in-law,  actuated  with  the  wildest  zeal,  detested  that 
character  which  could  use  religious  professions  for  the  pur- 
poses of  temporal  advancement.  17.  His  eldest  daughter, 
married  to  Fleetwood,  had  adopted  republican  principles  so 
vehemently,  that  she  could  not  behold  even  her  own  father 
entrusted  with  uncontrollable  power.  His  other  daughters 
were  no  less  sanguine  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause;  but,  above 
all,  Mrs.  Claypole,  hi^  favourite  daughter,  upon  her  death-bed. 
Is  said  to  have  upbraided  him  with  all  those  crimes  that  had 
led  him  to  trample  on  the  throne. 

18.  Every  hour  added  some  new  disquietude.  Lord  Fair- 
fax, sir  William  Waller,  and  many  of  the  heads  of  the  presby- 
terians,  had  secretly  entered  into  an  engagement  to  destroy 
him.  His  administration,  so  expensive  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  had  exhausted  bis  revenue,  and  he  was  left  considerably 
in  debt.  19.  One  conspiracy  was  no  sooner  detected,  than 
another  rose  from  its  ruins :  and,  to  increase  the  calamity,  he 
was  now  taught,  upon  reasoning  principles,  that  his  death  was 
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not  only  desirable,  but  his  assassination  vould  be  meritorious. 
A  book  was  published  by  colonel  Titus,  a  man  who  had  for- 
merly been  attached  to  his  cause,  entitled,  ^'  Killing  no  Murder." 
20.  Of  all  the  pamphlets  that  came  forth  at  that  time,  or  per- 
haps of  those  that  have  since  appeared,  this  was  the  most 
eloquent  and  masterly.  '^  Shall  we,"  said  this  pqwlar  de- 
claimer,  **  who  would  not  sufier  the  lion  to  inyade  us,  tamely 
stand  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf?"  Cromwell  read  this  spirited 
treatise,  and  was  never  seen  to  smile  more. 

Qu4ttioiufor  Examinaium. 

1.  Mention  what  followed  the  resignmtion  of  thii  parliament, 
.  3.  What  important  eTent«  succeeded  f 
8—5.  What  were  the  first  acts  of  Cromwell  ? 
6,  7.  la  what  manner  did  be  act  towards  Franee  and  SpamP 
9—19.  Relate  the  bold  and  successful  enterprises  of  admiral  Blake. 

13.  What  other  admirals  did  Cromwell  employ  P  and  with  what  success  ? 

14,  15.  What  was  CroroweH's situation  at  this  time? 
16,  17.  What  were  his  domestic  troubles  ? 

]&  Who  entered  into  an  engagement  to  destroy  him  ? 

19.  What  effect  had  the  pamphlet  written  by  colonel  Titus  on  him  f 


SECTION  IV- 

**  He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  fle/*'-Jokmsim. 

5.  AbdrcatioD,«.the  act  of  resigninc,  qniC-llO.  Tacitor'nlty. «.  habitasl  silence,  reserre. 
tinr.  ,  14.  Bre'da.f.aeltyorBrafaaat. 

Sxalta'tion.  «.  elevation,  eminence.  lis.  Fanaticism, «.  relifioas  phreazy. 

1.  (A.D.  1658.)  All  peace  was  now  for  ever  banished  from 
his  mind;  and  he  found,  that  the  grandeur  to  which  he  had 
sacrificed  his  former  peace  was  only  an  inlet  to  fresh  inquietudes. 
The  fears  of  assassination  haunted  him  in  all  his  walks,  and 
were  perpetually  present  in  his  imagination.  He  wore  armour 
under  his  clothes,  and  always  kept  pistols  in  his  pockets. 
2.  His  aspect  was  clouded  by  a  settled  gloom ;  and  he  regiirded 
every  stranger  with  a  glance  of  timid  suspicion.  He  always 
travelled  with  hurry,  and  was  ever  attended  by  a  numerous 
guard.  He  never  returned  from  any  place  by  the  road  he 
went ;  and  seldom  slept  above  three  nightg  together  in  the  same 
chamber.  Society  terrified  him,  as  there  he  might  meet  an 
enemy  ;  solitude  was  terrible,  as  he  was  there  unguarded  by 
every  friend. 

3.  A  tertian  ague  came  kindly  at  last  to  deliver  him  from 
this  life  of  horror  and  anxiety.    For  the  space  of  a  week  no 
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dangerous  symptoms  appeared;  and  in  the  intenrals  of  the  fits 
he  was  able  to  walk  abroad.  At  length  the  fever  increased, 
and  he  became  delirioos.  He  was  jusi  able  to  answer  yes  to 
the  demand,  whether  his  son  Richard  should  be  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  He  died  on  the  third  day  of  September,  the  very 
day  which  he  had  always  considered  as  the  most  fortunate  of 
his  life ;  he  was  then  fifty-nine  years  old,  and  had  usurped  the 
government  nine  years. 

4.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  diflerence  of  interests 
after  the  death  of  the  usurper,  the  influence  of  his  name  was 
still  8u£Bcient  to  get  Richard,  his  son,  proclaimed  protector  in 
his  room.  But  the  army,  discontented  with  such  a  leader,  es- 
tablished a  meeting  at  general  Fleetwood's,  which,  as  he  dwelt 
at  Wallingford-house,  was  called  the  Cabal  of  Wallingford. 
The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  a  remonstrance,  that  the 
command  of  the  army  should  be  entrusted  to  some  person  in 
whom  they  might  all  confide;  and  it  was  plainly  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  young  protector  was  not  that  person. 

5.  Richard  wanted  resolution  to  defend  the  title  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  him ;  he  soon  signed  his  own  obdieaHtm 
in  form,  and  retired  to  live,  several  years  after  his  resignation, 
at  first  on  the  continent,  and  afterwards  upon  his  paternal  for- 
tune at  home.  He  was  thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be  unworthy 
the  happiness  of  his  exititation;  but  he  knew,  by  his  tran- 
quillity in  private,  that  he  had  made  the  most  fortunate  ex- 
change *. 

6.  The  oflBcers  being  once  more  left  to  themselves,  de- 
termined to  replace  the  remnant  of  the  old  parliament  which 
had  beheaded  the  king,  and  which  Cromwell  had  so  disgrace- 
fully turned  out  of  the  house. 

1  While  Richard  Cromwell  was  on  his  traTels,  under  an  assumed  name,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  who,  talking  of  England,  broke  out  into  admir- 
ation of  CromwelFs  courage  and  capacity:  **  But  as  for  that  pitiful  fsUow,  Ri- 
chard," said  he,  **  what  has  become  of  him  ?  How  could  he  be  such  a  blockhead 
as  to  reap  no  greater  benefit  from  all  his  father's  crimes  and  successes!"  We 
have,  howcTer,  abundant  proof  that  Richard  wais  more  fond  of  the  social  Tirtues 
than  of  noisy  fune,  and  justly  appreciated  the  calm  enjoyments  of  retirement. 
When,  on  assuming  the  Protectorship,  one  of  his  adherents  pressed  him  to 
exert  more  vigour  against  the  royalists,  he  said,  ^  I  positively  forbid  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  a  single  man  in  my  cause:  1  would  rather  relinquish  the 
post  I  hold,  than  proceed  to  such  nnwarmotable  extremities ;  I  widi  to  m- 
tain  my  situation  no  longer  than  shall  be  consistent  with  the  public  good,  aad 
the  wishes  of  those  I  govern."  He  extended  his  peaceful  and  quiet  life 
to  the  age  of  86,  and  died  in  the  year  1712,  at  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's 
reign. 
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7.  The  rump  parliament,  for  thai  was  the  name  it  went  by, 
being  now  reinstated,  was  yet  very  vigorous  in  its  attempts  to 
lessen  the  power  by  which  it  was  replaced. — The  officers  of 
the  army,  therefore,  came  to  a  resolution,  usual  enough  in 
those  times,  to  dissolve  that  assembly  by  which  they  were  so 
vehemently  opposed.  8.  Accordingly,  Lambert,  one  of  the 
generals,  drew  up  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  and  placing  them 
in  the  streets  which  led  to  Westminster-^all,  when  the  speaker, 
Lenthall,  proceeded  in  his  carriage  to  the  house,  he  ordered 
the  horses  to  be  turned,  and  very  civilly  conducted  him  home. 
The  other  members  were  likewise  intercepted,  and  the  army 
returned  to  their  quarters  to  observe  a  solemn  fast,  which  ge- 
nerally either  preceded  or  attended  their  outrages. 

9.  During  these  transactions,  general  Honk  was  at  the  head 
of  eight  thousand  veterans  in  Scotland,  and  beheld  the  dis- 
traction of  his  native  country  with  but  slender  hopes  of  reliev- 
ing it. 

10.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  designs,  il  wa$  impos- 
siUe  to  cover  them  with  greater  secrecy  than  he  did.  As  soon 
as  he  put  his  army  in  motion,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  capital,  his  countenance  was  eagerl^f 
sought  by  all  the  contending  parties.  He  still,  however,  con- 
tinued to  march  his  army  towards  the  capital ;  the  whole  coun- 
try equally  in  doubt  as  to  his  motives,  and  astonished  at  his 
reserve.  But  Monk  continued  his  inflexible  taciturnity^  ftnd 
at  last  came  to  St.  Alban's,^within  a  few  miles  of  London. 

11.  He  there  sent  the  rump  parliament,  who  had  resumed 
their  seat,  a  message,  desiring  them  to  remove  such  forces  as 
remained  in  London  to  country  quarters.  In  the  mean  time 
the  house  of  commons,  having  passed  votes  for  the  composure 
of  the  kingdom,  dissolved  themselves,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
immediate  assembling  a  new  parliament. 

12.  As  yet  the  new  parliament  was  not  assembled,  and  no 
person  had  hitherto  dived  into  the  designs  of  the  general. 
(A.D.  1660.)  He  still  persevered  in  his  reserve;  and  although 
the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  was  but,  in  other  words,  to  re- 
store the  king,  yet  his  expressions  never  once  betrayed  the 
secret  of  his  bosom.  Nothing  but  a  security  of  confidence  at 
last  extorted  the  confession  from  him.  13.  He  had  been 
intimate  with  one  Horrice,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  of  a 
sedentary,  studious  disposition,  and  with  him  alone  did  he  de- 
liberate upon  the  great  and  dangerous  enterprise  of  the  Restora- 
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tion.  Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a  commission  from  the 
king,  applied  for  access  to  the  general ;  he  was  desired  to  com- 
municate his  business  to  Morrice.  14.  Granville  refused, 
though  twice  urged,  to  deliver  his  message  to  any  but  the  ge- 
neral himself;  so  that  Monk,  finding  that  he  could  depend 
upon  this  minister's  secrecy,  he  opened  to  him  his  whole  in- 
tentions: but,  with  his  usual  caution,  still  scrupled  to  commit 
any  thing  to  paper.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  king  left  the 
Spanish  territories,  where  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  de- 
tained at  Breda  by  the  governor,  under  the  pretence  of  treating 
him  with  proper  respect  and  formality.  From  thence  he 
retired  into  Holland,  where  he  resolved  to  wait  for  further 
advice. 

16.  At  length  the  long-expected  day  for  the  sitting  of  a 
free  parliament  arrived.  The  affections  of  all  were  turned 
towards  the  king :  yet  such  were  their  fears,  and  such  danger 
attended  a  freedom  of  speech,  that  no  one  dared  for  some  days 
to  make  any  mention  of  his  name.  All  this  time  Monk,  with 
bis  usual  reserve,  tried  their  temper,  and  examined  the  ardour 
of  their  wishes ;  at  length  he  gave  directions  to  Annesley, 
president  of  the  council,  to  inform  them  that  sir  John  Gran- 
ville, a  servant  of  the  king,  had  been  sent  over  by  his  majesty, 
and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  commons. 

16.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  and  transport  with  which 
this  message  was  received.  The  members,  for  a  moment, 
forgot  the  dignity  of  their  situation,  and  indulged  in  a  loud 
acclamation  of  applause.  Granville  was  called  in,  and  the 
letter  eagerly  read.  A  moment's  pause  was  scarcely  allowed: 
all  at  once  the  house  burst  into  a  universal  assent  to  the  king's' 
proposals;  and,  to  diffuse  the  joy  more  widely,  it  was  voted 
that  the  letter  and  indemnity  should  immediately  be  published. 

17.  Charles  II.  entered  London  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  which  was  his  birth-day.  An  innumerable  concourse 
of  people  lined  the  way  wherever  he  passed,  and  rent  the  air 
with  their  acclamations.  They  had  been  so  long  distracted 
by  unrelenting  factions,  oppressed  and  alarmed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  tyrannies,  that  they  could  no  longer  suppress  these 
emotions  of  delight,  to  behold  their  constitution  restored,  or 
rather,  like  a  phoenix,  appearing  more  beautiful  and  vigorous 
from  the  ruins  of  its  former  conflagration. 

18.  FafuUic%8m,  with  its  long  train  of  gloomy  terrors,  fled 
at  the  approach  of  freedom;  the  arts  of  society  and  peace 
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began  to  return ;  and  it  bad  been  happy  for  the  people  if  the 
arts  of  luxury  had  not  entered  in  their  train'. 

QuestioHi  for  Examination. 

1,  3.  What  was  the  state  of  CromweU's  mind,  and  what  was  his  conduct  pre- 
vious to  his  death  ? 
3.  When  did  he  die?  at  what  age  and  how  long  did  he  reiga  ? 

5.  What  mode  of  life  did  Richard  Cromwell  prefer  f 

6.  What  measures  were  now  determined  upon  ? 

7.  8.  What  consequences  followed  ? 

9 — 13.  What  was  now  the  conduct  of  general  Monk  ? 
13.  In  whom  did  general  Monk  confide  f 

16.  Relate  the  particulars  which  preceded  the  king's  restoration. 

17.  At  what  time  did  Charles  II.  enter  London  ?  and  what  was  his  reception  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 
Innocent  X.  .  . 
Alexander  Vll. . 


A.D. 

1644 
1656 


Emperors  of  Germany. 

Ferdinand  III.  .     .     1637 
Leopold.  ....     1668 

Emperor  of  the  Turks, 

Mahomet  IV.    .     .    1649 


King  qf  France, 


A.D. 

1649 


King  ef  Denmark, 


Frederick  III. 


A.D. 

1648 


King  and  Queen  of 
Sweden, 


Christiana. 
Charles  X. 


1633 
1663 


John  Milttm, 


Lewis  XrV.      .      . 

King  of  Spain, 

PhUipIV.     ...    1631 

Kings  of  Poriwged, 

John  IV 1640 

Alphonso.     .     .    .    1656 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Waller ;  Dayenant ;  Cowley ;  sir  John  Denham ; 
Harrington ;  Harvey; Clarendon; Setden;  Hobbs. 
Admirals  Blake,  Montague,  &c.  Oenerals  Brad- 
shaw,  Ireton,  Fairfax,  Monk»  Lambert,  Fleet- 
wood; the  earl  of  Essex ;  sir  Henry  Vane ;  Bui- 
strode  Whitelocke,  lord  keqier;  and  JoB!f 
Milton,  the  greatest  Epic  poet  that  England, 
perhaps  that  the  world,  has  ever  produced. 
He  held  the  situation  of  Latin  secretary  under 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  was  permitted  to  retain 
ihe  emoluments  of  his  office  after  he  had  been 
struck  with  blindness.  After  the  Restoration  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office ;  and  it  was  amid  all 
the  distress  arising  from  blindness,  age,  and  po- 
verty, that  Paradise  Lost,  the  most  sublime 
poem  which  adorns  any  language,  was  written* 


1  A  great  number  of  religious  secte  sprung  up  in  England  during  the  civil  i 
That  of  the  quakers  was  the  most  remarkable.    The  founder  was  one  George 
Fox,  born  at  Drayton,  in  Lancashire,  in  1634. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

CHARLES   II. 


Born 


Died 

Feb.  6th. 

1686. 


Began  to 

ReiffD 
Hay  S9th. 


Reifned 
34|  yean. 


^  Already  quenchM  sedition's  brand, 
And  zed,  which  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land."— Di^dcn. 

7.  Infim'ta.  *.  •  princess  deseeiided  firom  the, 8.  Inaaspi'cious,  a.  vnlacky,  anfortanate. 
royal  blood.  1 15.  Wreak,  v.  to  execute  any  riolent  design. 

1.  (A.D.  1661.)  Whbh  Charles  came  to  the  throne  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  possessed  of  an  agreeable  person^  an  ele- 
gant address,  and  an  engaging  manner.  His  whole  demeanour 
and  behaviour  were  well  calculated  to  support  and  increase 
popularity.  Accustomed,  during  his  exile,  to  live  cheerfully 
among  his  courtiers^  he  carried  the  same  endearing  fami- 
liarities to  the  throne ;  and,  from  the  levity  of  his  temper,  no 
injuries  were  dreaded  from  his  former  resentments.  2.  But 
it  was  soon  found  that  all  these  advantages  were  merely 
superficial.  His  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure  made  him 
averse  to  all  kinds  of  business ;  his  familiarities  were  prosti- 
tuted to  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  his  subjects;  and  ho 
took  no  care  to  reward  his  former  friends,  as  he  had  taken  few 
steps  to  be  avenged  of  his  former  enemies. 
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3.  Though  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed^  those  who  had 
an  immediate  hand  in  the  king's  death  were  excepted.  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  though  dead,  were  considered  as 
proper  objects  of  resentment;  their  bodies  were  dug  from  their 
graves,  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  and,  after  hanging 
some  time,  buried  under  the  gallows.  4.  Of  the  rest  who  sat 
in  judgment  in  the  late  monarch's  trial,  some  were  dead,  and 
some  thought  worthy  of  pardon.  Ten  only,  out  of  fourscore, 
were  devoted  to  destruction.  These  were  enthusiasts,  who 
had  all  along  acted  from  principle,  and  who,  in  the  general 
spirit  of  rage  excited  against  them,  showed  a  fortitude  that 
might  do  honour  to  a  better  cause. 

5.  This  was  the  lime  for  the  king  to  have  made  himself  in- 
dependent of  all  parliaments;  and  it  is  said  that  Southampton, 
one  of  his  ministers,  had  thought  of  procuring  his  master,  from 
the  commons,  the  grant  of  a  revenue  of  two  millions  a  year, 
which  would  have  effectually  rendered  him  absolute ;  but  in 
this  his  views  were  obstructed  by  the  great  Clarendon,  who, 
though  attached  to  the  king,  was  still  more  the  friend  of  liberty 
and  the  laws.  6.  Charles,  however,  was  no  way  interested 
in  these  opposite  views  of  his  ministers ;  he  only  desired  money, 
in  order  to  prosecute  his  pleasures;  and,  provided  he  had  that, 
he  little  regarded  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained. 

7.  His  continual  exigencies  drove  him  constantly  to  mea- 
sures no  way  suited  to  his  inclination.  Among  others  was  his 
marriage,  celebrated  at  this  time,  with  Catherine,  infanta  of 
Portugal,  who,  though  a  virtuous  princess,  possessed,  as  it 
should  seem,  but  few  personal  attractions.  It  was  the  portion 
of  this  princess  that  the  needy  monarch  was  enamoured  of, 
which  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  together 
with  the  fortresses  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  and  of  Bombay  in  the 
East  Indies.  8.  The  chancellorClarendon,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  Southampton,  urged  many  reasons  against  this  match, 
particularly  the  likelihood  of  her  never  having  any  children ; 
but  the  king  disregarded  their  advice,  and  the  inauspicious  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  accordingly. 

9.  It  was  probably  with  a  view  of  recruiting  the  supply  for 
his  pleasures  that  he  was  induced  to  declare  war  against  the 
Dutch,  as  the  money  appointed  for  that  purpose  would  go 
through  his  hands.  In  this  naval  war,  which  continued  to 
rage  for  some  years  with  great  fierceness,  much  blood  was  spilt 
and  great  treasure  exhausted,  until  at  last  a  treaty  was  con- 
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eluded  at  Breda,  by  wbich  the  colony  or  New  York  was  ceded 
by  the  Dutch  to  theEnglish,  and  considered  as  a  most  valuable 
acquisition. 

10.  This  treaty  was  considered  as  inglorious  to  the  English, 
as  they  failed  in  gaining  any  redress  upon  the  complaints 
which  gave  rise  to  it.  Lord  Clarendon  particularly  gained  a 
share  of  blame^  both  for  having  advised  an  unnecessary  war, 
and  then  for  concluding  a  disgraceful  peace.  He  had  been 
long  declining  in  the  king's  favour,  and  he  was  no  less  displeas- 
ing to  the  majority  of  the  people.  11.  This  seemed  the  signal 
for  the  earl's  enemies  to  step  in,  and  effect  his  entire  overthrow. 
A  charge  was  opened  against  him  in  the  house  of  commons, 
by  Mr.  Seymour,  consisting  of  seventeen  articles.  These, 
which  were  only  a  catalogue  of  the  popular  rumours  before 
mentioned,  appeared,  at  first  sight,  false  and  frivolous.  How- 
ever, Clarendon,  finding  the  popular  torrent,  united  to  the 
violence  of  power,  running  with  impetuosity  against  him, 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  to  France. 

12.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  virtuous  minister,  the  king 
soon  after  resigned  himself  to  the  direction  of  a  set  of  men,  who 
afterwards  went  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cahaly  from  the  initials 
of  the  names  of  which  it  was  composed. 

13.  The  first  of  them,  sir  Thomas  Clifibrd,  was  a  man  of  a 
daring  and  impetuous  spirit,  rendered  more  dangerous  by 
eloquence  and  intrigue.  Lord  Ashley,  soon  after  known  by 
the  name  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was  turbulent,  ambitious, 
subtle,  and  enterprising.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  gay, 
capricious,  of  some  wit,  and  great  vivacity.  Arlington  was  a 
man  of  very  moderate  capacity ;  his  intentions  were  good,  but 
he  wanted  courage  to  persevere  in  them.  Lastly,  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale,  who  was  not  defective  in  natural,  and  still  less 
in  acquired  talents;  but  neither  was  his  address  graceful, 
nor  his  understanding  just ;  he  was  ambitious,  obstinate,  in- 
solent, and  sullen.  14.  These  were  the  men  to  whom 
Charles  gave  up  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  and  who  plunged 
the  remaining  part  of  his  reign  in  difficulties,  which  produced 
the  most  dangerous  symptoms. 

15.  From  this  inauspicious  combination,  the  people  had 
entertained  violent  jealousies  against  the  court.  The  fears 
and  discontents  of  the  nation  were  vented  without  restraint :  the 
apprehensions  of  a  Popish  successor,  an  abandoned  court,  and 
a  parliament,  which,  though  sometimes  asserters  of  liberty, 
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yet  which  had  now  continued  for  seventeen  years  without 
change^  naturally  rendered  the  minds  of  mankind  timid  and 
suspicious,  and  they  only  wanted  objects  on  which  to  rvreak 
their  ill-humours. 

The  gloom  which  hung  over  the  public  mind  wasistiU  further 
increased  by  two  fearful  calamities.  In  the  year  1665  the 
plague  broke  out  in  London,  and  raged  so  dreadfully  that 
68,596  persons  died  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  ibllow- 
ing  year  was  as  fearfully  distinguished  by  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, in  which  89  churches  and  13,200  houses  were  consumed. 
The  ruins  of  the  city  extended  over  436  acres,  from  the  Tower 
along  the  river  to  the  Temple,  and  from  the  north-east  gate 
along  the  city  wall  to  Ho(born*bridge.  Prompted  by  blind 
rage,  some  ascribed  the  guilt  of  this  accidental  conflagratioo 
to  the  republicans,  others  to  the  catholics  ;  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  the  burning  of  London  could  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  either  party.  As  the  papists  were  the  chief  objects  of 
public  detestation,  the  rumour  which  threw  the  guilt  on  them 

was  favourably  received  by  ihe 
people.  No  proof,  however,  or 
even  presumption,  after  the 
strictest  enquiry  by  a  committee 
of  parliament,  ever  appeared  to 
authorise  such  a  calumny ;  yet 
in  order  to  give  countenance  to 
the  popular  prejudice,  the  in- 
scription engraved  by  authority 
on  the  monument,  ascrit>ed  the 
calamity  to  this^  hated  sect. 
This  clause^  was  erased  by 
James  H.  after  his  accession ;  but 
was  again  restored  after  the  Re- 
volution. So  credulous,  as  well  as 
obstinate,  are]  the  people  in  believing  every  thing  which  flatters 
their  prevaihng  passions.  •    v  t 


Monument  of  London, 


'  Hence  Pope — 

"  Where  lioodon's  column,  pointing  to  the  skies. 
Like  a  Ull  bully  lifts  its  head,  and  lies.'* 

3  Immediately  after  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  in  1839,  a  resolution 
to  remove  the  falbe  accusation  from  the  monument  passed  the  common  council 
of  London  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
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Qktationafor  ExammuUum, 

1.  What  cngagtog  qualities  did  Charles  possess  f 

8.  Were  these  adrantages  of  outward  behaviour  solid  f 

3,  4.  What  proceedings  were  taken  against  those  who  were  ooncemed  in  the 
king's  death  ? 

6.  What  proposition  did  Southampton  make  in  Unom  of  Charles,  and  who  op- 

posed it? 

7.  Whom  did  the  king  marry  F  and  what  was  his  inducement  ? 

9.  What  is  supposed  to  hare  induced  the  king  to  declare  war  against  the 

Dutch? 

10.  In  what  way  did  lord  Clarendon  incur  blame  F 

11.  To  what  country  did  Clarendon  withdraw  F 

13.  What  appellation  was  giren  to  the  new  ministers ! 

la.  Who  were  they  F 

15.  What  consequences  fiollowed  their  appointment? 


SECTION  II. 

**  Some  genuine  plots  on  their  authors  were  fizM, 
With  plots  to  in? ent  plots,  most  curiously  mix'd ; 
For  Dangerfield,  Beoloe,  and  Oates,  found  a  Tongue 
Toaflbm  half  the  natifes  deserred  to  be  \kWk%**—'Dihdm. 

9.  KxtiT'patJiis,  part,  rootiof  oat.  1 19.  Machinrttonf, ».  cont^rsocet.  arUAces. 

1 1.  StrenTiiotts,  a.  bmre;  boM,  seakras.  I 

l.(A.D.  1670.)  When  the  spirit  of  the  English  is  once 
rougCM),  they  either  find  objects  of  suspicion,  or  make  them. 
On  the  13th  of  August,  one  Kirby,  a  chemist,  accosted  the 
king,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Park.  ''Sir,*'  said  he,  ''keep 
within  the  company;  your  enemies  have  a  design  upon  your 
life,  and  you  may  be  shot  in  this  very  walk."  2.  Being  ques- 
tioned in  consequence  of  this  strange  intimation,  he  offered 
to  produce  one  doctor  Tongue,  a  weak,  credulous  clergyman, 
who  told  him  that  two  persons,  named  Grove  and  Pickering, 
were  engaged  to  murder  the  king;  and  that  sir  George  Wake- 
man,  the  queen's  physician,  had  undertaken  the  same  tlisk  by 
poison.  3.  Tongue  was  introduced  to  the  king  with  a  bundle 
of  papers  relating  to  this  pretented  conspiracy,  and  was  referred 
to  the  lord-treasurer  Danby .  He  there  declared  that  the  papers 
were  thrust  under  his  door;  and  he  afterwards  asserted  that 
he  knew  the  author  of  them,  who  desired  that  his  name  might 
be  concealed,  as  he  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits'. 

1  The  Jesuits,  or  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  are  a  religious  order  in  the 
Romish  Church,  which  at  different  times  has  possessed  very  considerable  in- 
fluence and  power.  It  was  founded  by  one  Ignatius,  of  Loyola,  in  Spain,  who, 
in  the  year  1688,  assembled  ten  of  hn  companions  at  Rome,  and  made  a  proposal 
to  form  a  new  order ;  when,  after  many  deliberations,  it  was  agreed  to  add  to  the 
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4.  This  information  appeared  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
(hat  the  king  concluded  the  whole  was  a  fiction.  However, 
Tongue  was  not  to  be  repressed  in  the  ardour  of  his  loyalty  ; 
he  went  again  to  the  lord-treasurer,  and  told  him  that  a  packet 
of  letters,  written  by  Jesuits  concerned  in  the  plot,  was  that 
night  put  into  the  post-house  at  Windsor,  directed  to  one 
Bedingfield  a  Jesuit,  who  was  confessor  to  the  duke  of  York, 
and  who  resided  there.  These  letters  had  actually  been  re- 
ceived a  few  hours  before  by  the  duke;  but  he  had  shown  them 
to  the  king  as  a  forgery,  of  which  he  knew  neither  the  drift 
nor  the  meaning. 

5.  Titus  Oates,  who  was  the  fountain  of  all  this  dreadful  in- 
telligence, was  produced  soon  after,  who,  with  seeming  reluct- 
ance, came  to  give  his  evidence.  This  Titus  Oates  was  an 
abandoned  miscreant,  obscure,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and  indigent. 
He  had  been  once  indicted  for  perjury,  was  afterwards  chaplain 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  dismissed  for  unnatural  practices. 
6.  He  then  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  crossed 
the  sea  to  St.  Omer*s,  where  he  was  for  some  time  maintained 
in  the  English  seminary  of  that  city.  At  a  time  that  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  entrusted  with  a  secret  involving  the 
fate  of  kings,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  such  necessity,  that 
Kirby  was  obliged  to  supply  him  with  daily  bread. 

7.  He  had  two  methods  to  proceed;  either  to  ingratiate 
himself  by  this  information  with  the  ministry,  or  to  alarm  the 
people,  and  thus  turn  their  fears  to  his  advantage.  He  chose 
the  latter  method.  8.  He  went,  therefore,  with  his  compa- 
nions, to  sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  a  noted  and  active  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  before  him  deposed  to  a  narrative  dressed  up 
in  terrors  fit  to  make  an  impression  on  the  vulgar.  The  pope, 
he  said,  considered  himself  as  entitled  to  the  possession  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of  the  prince  and 
people,  and  had  accordingly  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  those 
kingdoms.  9.  The  king,  whom  the  Jesuits  called  the  Black 
Bastard,  was  solemnly  tried  by  them,  and  condemned  as  a 
heretic.  Grove  and  Pickering,  to  make  sure  work,  were  em- 
ployed to  shoot  the  king,  and  that  too  with  silver  bullets. 
The  duke  of  York  was  to  be  oflered  the  crown,  in  consequence 


hree  ordinary  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  a  fourth,  which  was,  to 
tgo  into  all  countries,  whither  the  pope  should  send  them,  in  order  to  make  con- 
▼erts  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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of  the  success  of  these  probable  schemes,  on  coDdition  of  ex- 
tirpating  the  protestaDt  religion.  Upon  his  refusal,  "To  pot 
James  must  go  T'  as  the  Jesuits  were  said  to  express  it. 

10.  In  consequence  of  this  dreadful  information,  sufficiently 
marked  with  absurdity,  vulgarity,  and  contradictions,  Titus 
Oates  became  the  favourite  of  the  people,  notwithstanding, 
during  his  examination  before  the  council,  he  so  betrayed  the 
grossness  of  his  impostures,  that  he  contradicted  himself  in 
every  step  of  his  narration. 

11.  A  great  number  of  the  Jesuits  mentioned  by  Oates 
were  immediately  taken  into  custody.  Coleman,  secretary  to 
the  duke  of  York,  who  was  said  to  have  acted  so  strentwus  a 
part  in  the  conspiracy,  at  first  retired,  and  next  day  surrendered 
himself  to  the  secretary  of  state :  and  some  of  his  papers,  by 
Oates's  directions,  were  secured. 

12.  In  this  fluctuation  of  passions  an  accident  served  to 
confirm  the  prejudices  of  the, people,  and  to  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Oates's  narrative  was  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Sir  Edmondsbnry  Godfrey,  who  had  been  so  active  in  un- 
ravelling the  whole  mystery  of  the  popish  fnachmaiians,  after 
having  been  missing  some  days  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  by 
Primrose-hill  in  the  way  to  Hampstead.  13.  The  cause  of  his 
death  remains,  and  must  still  continue,  a  secret ;  but  the  people, 
already  enraged  against  the  papists,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  ascribe  it  to  them.  The  body  of  Godfrey  was  carried  through 
the  streets  in  procession,  preened  by  seventy  clergymen ;  and 
every  one  who  saw  it  made  no  doubt  that  his  death  could  be 
only  caused  by  the  papists.  14.  Even  the  better  sort  of  people 
were  infected  with  the  vulgar  prejudice ;  and  such  was  the  ge- 
neral conviction  of  popish  guilt,  that  no  person  with  any  regard 
to  personal  safety,  could  express  the  least  doubt  concerning  the 
information  of  Oates,  or  the  murder  of  Godfrey. 

15.  In  order  to  continue  and  propagate  the  alarm,  the  par- 
liament afiecled  to  beheve  it  true.  An  address  was  voted  for 
a  solemn  fast.  It  was  requested  that  all  papers  tending  to 
throw  light  upon  so  horrible  a  conspiracy  might  be  laid  before 
the  house  ;  that  all  papists  should  remove  from  London  ;  that 
access  should  be  denied  at  court  to  all  unknown  and  suspicious 
persons;  and  that  the  train-bands  in  London  and  Westminster 
should  be  in  readiness  to 'march.  16.  Oates  was  recommended 
to  parliament  by  the  king.     He  was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  and 

IS 
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encouraged  by  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year  te 
proceed  in  forging  new  informations. 

The  encouragement  given  to  Oates  did  not  fail  to  bring  in 
others  also,  who  hoped  to  profit  by  the  delusion  of  the  times. 
17.  William  Bedloe,  a  man,  if  possible,  more  infamous  than 
Oates,  appeared  next  upon  the  stage.  He  was,  like  the  former 
of  very  low  birth,  and  had  been  noted  for  several  cheats  and 
thefts.  This  man,  at  his  own  desire,  was  arrested  at  Bristol, 
and  conveyed  to  London,  where  he  declared  before  the  council 
that  he  had  seen  the  body  of  sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey  at  So- 
merset house,  where  the  queen  lived.  18.  He  said  that  a 
servant  of  Lord  Bellasis  offered  to  give  him  four  thousand 
pounds  if  he  would  carry  it  off;  and,  finding  all  his  informations 
greedily  received,  he  confirmed  and  heightened  Oates*s  plot 
with  aggravated  horrors. 

19.  Thus  encouraged  by  the  general  voice  in  their  favour, 
the  witnesses,  who  had  all  along  enlarged  their  narratives  in 
proportion  as  they  were  eagerly  received,  went  a  step  farther, 
and  ventured  to  accuse  the  queen.  The  commons,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  gave  countenance  to  this  scandalous  accusa- 
tion;  the  lords  rejected  it  with  becoming  disdain. 

Questiom  for  Examination. 

1.  Id  what  manner  did  Kirby  address  the  king  ? 

9—4.  Relate  the  circumstHnoes  of  a  pretended  conspiracy  ? 

5.  What  was  the  character  of  the  principal  actor  in  this  business  ? 

7 — 11.  By  what  means  did  he  proceed  ? 

13—14.  What  accident  served  to  confirm  the  prejudioea  of  the  people  ? 
15i   What  means  were  taken  to  continue  the  alarm  ? 

16.  How  was  Oates  treated  by  the  government? 

17.  What  other  delusion  followed? 

♦19.  Whom  did  they  afteri/rards  venture  to  accuse? 


SECTION  in. 

**  O  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fiital  periods  ! 
O  ^tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time. 
Made  up  of  horror  all,  and  big  with  death.*^ — Addison. 

A.  InvaMdated.  part,  weakened,  made  void.  I  7.  Animoc'itj.  *.  dialike. 

1.  (A.D.  1675.)  Edward  CoLEHAif,  secretary  to  the  duke 
of  York,  was  the  first  who  was  brought  to  trial,  as  being  most 
obnoxious  to  those  who  pretended  to  fear  the  introduction  of 
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popery.  Bedloe  swore  that  he  receiyed  a  cominissiODi  signed 
by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  appoiuting  him  papal  secretary  of 
state,  aud  that  he  had  consented  to  ttie  king's  assassination. 
2.  After  this  unfortunate  man's  sentence,  thus  procured  by 
these  vipers,  many  members  of  both  houses  offered  to  interpose 
in  his  behalf,  if  he  would  make  ample  confession;  but  as  he 
was,  in  reality,  possessed  of  no  treasonable  secrets,  he  would 
not  procure  life  by  falsehood  and  imposture.  He  suflered  with 
calmness  and  constancy ;  and,  to  the  last,  persisted  in  the 
strongest  protestations  of  his  innocence* 

3.  The  trial  of  Coleman  was  succeeded  by  those  of  Ireland, 
Pickering,  and  Grove.  They  protested  their  innocence,  but 
were  found  guilty.  The  unhappy  men  went  to  execution  pro- 
testing their  innocence,  a  circumstance  which  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  spectators ;  but  their  being  Jesuits  banished 
even  pity  for  their  sufierings. 

4.  Hill,  Green,  and  Berry  were  tried  upon  the  evidence  of 
one  Miles  Prance,  for  the  murder  of  Godfrey;  but  though 
Bedloe's  narrative  and  Prance's  information  were  totally  ir-> 
reconcileable,  and  though  their  testimony  was  invalidated  by 
contrary  evidence,  all  was  in  vain :  the  prisoners  were  con* 
demned  and  executed.  They  all  denied  their  guilt  at  execution ; 
and,  as  Berry  died  a  protestant,  this  circumstance  was  regarded 
as  of  very  considerable  importance. 

5.  Whitebread,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  Fenwick,  Gaven> 
Turner,  and  Harcourt,  all  of  them  of  the  same  order,  were 
brought  to  their  trial ;  and  Langhorne  soon  after.  Besides 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  Dugdale,  a  new  witness,  appeared  against 
the  prisoners.  This  man  spread  the  alarm  still  further,  and 
even  asserted  that  two  hundred  thousand  papists  in  England 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms.  6.  The  prisoners  proved,  by 
sixteen  witnesses  from  St.  Omer's,  that  Oates  was  in  that  se- 
minary at  the  time  he  swore  he  was  in  London.  But,  as  they 
were  papists,  their  testimony  could  gain  no  manner  of  credit. 
All  pleas  availed  them  nothing :  but  the  Jesuits,  and  Langhorne, 
were  condemned  and  executed ;  with  their  last  breath  denying 
the  crime  for  which  they  died. 

7.  The  informers  had  less  success  on  the  trial  of  sir  George 
Wakeman,  tlie  queen*  physician,  who,  though  they  swore  with 
their  usual  animosity^  was  acquitted.  His  condemnation  would 
have  involved  the  queen  in  his  guilt;  and  it  is  probable  that 
judge  and  jury  were  afraid  of  venturing  so  far.    S.  The  earl  of 
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SUdord,  nearly  two  years  after,  was  the  last  man  that  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  these  bloody  wretches:  the  witnesses  produced  against 
him  were  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Tuberville.  Oates  swore  that 
he  saw  Fenwick,  the  Jesuit,  deliver  Stafford  a  commission 
from  the  genera)  of  the  Jesuits,  constituting  him  paymaster  of 
the  papal  army.  9.  The  clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace 
against  the  prisoner  was  great;  he  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  and  quartered ;  but  the  king  changed  his 
sentence  into  that  of  belieading.  He  was  executed  on  Tower- 
hill,  where  even  his  persecutors  could  not  forbear  shedding 
tears  at  that  serene  fortitude  which  shone  in  every  feature, 
motion,  and  accent  of  this  aged  nobleman. 

10.  This  parliament  had  continued  to  sit  for  seventeen  years 
without  interruption,  wherefore  a  new  one  was  called;  in 
which  was  passed  the  celebrated  statute,  called  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  which  conlirms  the  subject  in  an  absolute  security 
from  oppressive  power.  By  this  act  it  was  prohibited  to  send 
any  one  U>  prison  beyond  the  sea  :  no  judge,  under  severe  pe- 
nalties, was  to  refuse  to  any  prisoner  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus; 
by  which  the  gaoler  was  to  produce  in  court  the  body  of  the 
prisoner*  whence  the  writ  had  its  name,  and  to  certify  the 
cause  of  his  detainer. and  imprisonment.  11.  If  the  gaol  lie 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  judge,  the  writ  must  be  conveyed 
in  three  days,  and  so  proportionably  for  greater  distances. 
Every  prisoner  must  be  indicted  the  first  term  of  his  commit- 
ment, and  brought  to  trial  the  subsequent  term ;  and  no  man, 
after  being  enlarged  by  court,  can  be  recommitted  for  the  same 
oOence.  This  act  has  been  occasionally  suspended,  on  dan- 
gerous emergencies. 

12.  The  MeaUTub  Plot,  as  it  was  called,  soon  followed  the 
former.  One  Dangerfield,  more  infamous,  if  possible,  than 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  a  wretch  vvho  had  been  set  in  the  pfllory, 
acourged,  branded,  and  transported  for  felony  and  coining, 
hatched  a  plot,  in  conjunction  with  a  midwife,  whose  name  was 
Cellier,  a  Roman  Catholic  of  abandoned  character.  Danger^ 
field  began  by  declaring  that  there  was  a  design  on  foot  to  set  up 
a  new  form  of  government,  and  remove  the  king  and  the  royal 
family.  13.  He  communicated  this  intelligence  to  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  York,  who  supplied  him  with  money,  and 
countenanced  his  discovery.  He  hid  some  seditious  papers  in 
the  lodgings  of  one  c<4one)  Mansel ;  and  then  brought  the  cus- 
tom-iKHise  officers  to  his  apartment,  to  search  for,  smuggled 
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merchandise.  The  papers  were  found ;  and  the  council,  having 
examined  the  adair,  concluded  they  were  forged  by  Danger- 
field.  14.  They  ordered  all  the  places  he  frequented  to  be 
searched ;  and  in  the  house  of  Cellier  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  conspiracy  was  discovered  upon  paper  concealed  in  a  meal- 
tub,  from  whence  the  plot  had  its  naoie.  Dangerfield,  being 
committed  to  Newgate,  made  an  ample  confession  of  the  for- 
gery, which,  though  probably  entirely  of  his  own  contrivance, 
he  ascribed  to  the  earl  of  Castlemain,  the  countess  of  Powis,  and 
the  five  lords  in  the  Tower.  16.  He  said  that  the  design  was 
to  suborn  witnesses  to  prove  a  charge  of  sodomy  and  perjury 
upon  Oates,  to  assassinate  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  accuse 
the  dukes  of  Monmouth  and  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Essex, 
Halifax,  and  others,  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  conspi- 
racy against  the  king  and  his  brother.  Upon  this  information 
the  earl  of  Castlemain  and  the  countess  of  Powis  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  king  himself  was  suspected  of  encouraging 
this  imposture. 

16.  The  chief  point  which  the  present  house  of  commons 
laboured  to  obtain,  was  the  Exclusion  Bill,  which,  though  the 
former  House  had  voted,  was  never  passed  into  a  law.  Shaf- 
tesbury, and  many  considerable  men  of  the  party,  had  rendered 
themselves  so  obnoxious  to  the  duke  of  York,  that  they  could 
find  safety  in  no  measure  but  his  ruin.  Monmouth's  friends 
hoped  that  the  exclusion  of  James  would  make  room  for  their 
own  patron.  17.  The  duke  of  York's  professed  bigotry  to  the 
Catholic  superstition  influenced  numbers  :  and  his  tyrannies, 
which  were  practised  without  control,  while  he  continued  in 
Scotland,  rendered  his  name  odious  to  thousands.  In  a  week, 
therefore,  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  a  motion  was 
made  for  bringing  in  a  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence  on 
both  sides.  The  king  was  present  during  the  whole  debate; 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  bill  thrown  out  by  a  very 
great  majority\ 


1  The  year  1680  is  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  the  well-known  epithets, 
fVkig  and  Torp,  The  former  was  given  to  the  popular  party,  from  their  pre- 
tended affinity  to  the  fanatical  conventiclers  of  Scotland,  who  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Whigs.  The  latter  was  gif  en  to  the  courtiers,  from  a  stipposed  resem- 
blance between  them  and  the  popish  banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom  the  appellation 
of  Tories  was  affixed.    Thus  these  two  ridiculous  words  came  into  general  use. 
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Qu€sticn9  for  Exammaiiom. 

1.  Who  was  finit  brought  to  trial  ^ 
St.  What  was  his  behaviour  at  bis  ezecutioa?' 
3,  4.  Who  wen  the  next  that  suffered  ? 
6.  What  others  were  tried  for  their  lives? 

6.  By  what  means  did  they  prove  their  innocence? 

7.  Which  of  the  accused  was  acquitted? 

8.  Who  was  the  last  that  feU  a  victim  to  these  wretches  ?* 
What  was  the  evidence  against  him  ? 

9.  What  sentence  was  passed  upon  the  earl  of  Stafford  ? 
What  ei&ct  had  his  fortitude  on  the  beholders  of  his  death  ? 

IQ,  11.  What  were  the  particulars  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ? 

12.  What  plot  was  now  laid,  and  who  was  the  principal  actor  in  it  ?' 

13  How  and  when  was  it  discovered  ? 

16,  17.  What  DOW  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commons? 


SECTION  IV. 

**  Yei  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
Prom  virtue,  which  is  reason,  Ihat  no  wrong, 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  course  annex'd, 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty. 
Their  inward  lost."  Milton, 

F.  LFbelf, «.  defiiSMtory  writinft.  1 10:  Sabon'dra,  t.  persoat  who  procare  wkketT 

4.  Enbuic'ed,  parl.beigbtened.  increaaed.     j  sctton*  to  be  done. 

1.  (A.D.  168a.)  Each  party  had  for  some  time  reviled  and 
ridiculed  the  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels,-  and  this  practice  at 

and' have  continued  ever  since  to  mark  rival  parties,  though  with  different  roean- 
iagH. 

The  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  in  1697,  was  the  cause  of  much  animosity 
between  the  royalists  and  the  puritans.  This  individual  first  obtained  notice  as 
an  advocate  for  the  Presbyterians,  in  the  dissensions  of  the  Scottish  clergy  under 
Charles  IL  His  talents  were  soon  appreciated  by  the  ministry  of  that  time,  who 
induced  him,  by  the  gift  of  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andre w^s,  to  abandon  his  for- 
mer friends  and  principles.  As  primate  of  Scotland,  he  became  chief  director  of 
ecclesiastical  afikirs  in  that  kingdom^  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  vio- 
lence and  oppressioD ;  and  being  deemed  a  traitor  and  renegade,  grew,  extremely 
obnoxious.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Presbyterians  at  Pectland  Hills,  he  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  promoting  the  torturings  and  executions  which  followed ;  and 
his  \mwearied  hostility  caused  the  persecuted  party  to  regard  him  as  their  most 
formidable  enemy. 

It  happened  that  some  Presbyterians,  who  were  seeking  one  of  the  archbishop's 
agents,  met  with  Sharp  himself,  very  slightly  attended,  on  Magus  Moore,  a  soli- 
tary spot.  May  '3,  1679.  Considering  from  these  circumstances  that  Providence 
had  delivered  him  mto  their  hands,  they  dragged  him  from  his  coach,  and  tore 
him  from  the  arms  of  his  daughter;  then,  dispatching  him  with  many  wounds,  they 
sought  safety  in  flight. 

One  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  tragedy  was  one  John  Balfour  of  Burley,, 
since  rendered  a  familiar  acquaintance  by  the  nov«l  of  Oid  Mcrlalityj, 
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last  was  attended  with  an  accident  that  deserves  notice.  One 
Fifzharris,  an  Irish  papist,  dependent  on  the  duchess  of  Ports-* 
mouth,  one  of  the  king's  mistresses,  used  to  supply  her  with 
these  occasional  publications.  2.  But  he  was  resolved  to  add 
to  their  number  by  his  own  endeavours;  and  he  employed  one 
Everhard,  a  Scotchman,  to  write  a  libel  against  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York.  The  Scot  was  actually  a  spy  for  the  opposite 
party ;  and  supposing  this  a  trick  to  entrap  him,  he  discovered 
the  whole  to  sir  William  Waller,  an  eminent  justice  of  peace; 
and  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  information,  posted 
him  and  two  other  persons,  privately,  where  they  heard  the 
whole  conference  between  Fitzharris  and  himself.  3.  The 
libel  composed  between  them  was  replete  with  the  utmost 
rancour  and  scurrility.  Waller  carried  the  intelligence  to  the 
king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  Fitzharris^  who 
happened  at  that  very  time  to  have  a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his 
pocket.  Seeing  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  party  from  which 
he  expected  no  mercy,  he  resolved  to  side  with  them,  and 
throw  the  odium  of  the  libel  on  the  court,  who,  he  said,  were 
willing  to  draw  out  a  libel  which  should  be  imputed  to  the  ex- 
clusioners,  and  thus  render  them  hateful  to  the  people^  4.  He 
enhanced  his  services  with  the  country  party  hy  a  new  popish 
plot,  still  more  tremendous  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  He 
brought  in  the  duke  of  York,  as  a  principal  accomplice  in  the 
plot,  and  as  a  contriver  in  the  murder  of  sir  Edmonsbury 
Godfrey. 

5.  The  king  imprisoned  Fitzharris ;  the  commons  adopted 
Ua  cause.  They  voted  that  he  should  be  impeached  by  them- 
selves to  secure  him  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice ;  the 
lords  rejected  the  impeachment;  the  commons  asserted  their 
right ;  a  commotion  was  likely  to  ensue ;  and  the  king,  to  break 
off  the  contest,  went  to  the  house,  and  dissohed  the  parliament, 
with  a  fixed  resolution  never  to  call  another. 

6.  This  vigorous  measure  was  a  blow  that  the  parliament 
had  never  expected ;  and  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the 
limes  could  have  justified  the  king's  manner  of  proceeding. 
From  that  moment,  which  ended  the  parliamentary  commo-* 
tions,  Charles  seemed  to  rule  with  despotic  power,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  leave  the  succession  to  his  brother,  but  clogged 
with  all  the  faults  and  misfortunes  of  his  own  administration. 
7.  His  temper,  which  had  always  been  easy  and  merciful,  now 
became  arbitrary,  and  even  cruol ;  he  entertained  spies  an4 
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informers  round  the  throne,  and  imprisonod  all  such  as  he 
thought  most  daring  in  their  designs. 

8.  He  resolved  to  humble  the  presbyterians;  these  were  di- 
vested of  their  employments  and  their  places ;  and  their  offices 
given  to  such  as  held  with  the  court,  and  approved  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance.  The  clergy  began  to  testify  their  zeal  and 
their  principles^  by  their  writings  and  their  sermons;  but 
though  among  these  the  partisans  of  the  king  were  the  most 
numerous^  those  of  the  opposite  faction  were  the  most  enter- 
prising. 9.  The  king  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  tlie  former ; 
and  thus  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  (iaction,  he  deprived 
the  city  of  London,  which  had  long  headed  the  popular  party, 
of  their  charter.  It  was  iiot  till  after  an  abject  submission 
that  he  returned  it  to  them,  having  previously  subjected  the 
election  of  their  magistrates  to  his  immediate  authority. 

10.  Terrors  also  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  this  new 
species  of  monarchy.  Fitzharris  was  broi^ht  to  trial  before  a 
jury,  and  condemned  and  executed.  The  whole  g^ngof  spies, 
witnesses^  informers,  and  stibamersy  which  had  long  been  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  the  leading  patriots,  finding  now 
that  the  king  was  entirely  master,  turned  short  upon  their 
ancient  drivers,  and  oflered  their  evidence  against  those  who 
had  first  put  them  in  motion.  The  king's  ministers,  with  a 
horrid  satisfaction,,  gave  them  countenance  and  -  encourage- 
ment;.so  that  soon  the  same  cruelties,  and  the  taoK  injustice, 
were  practised  against  presbyterian  schemes,  that  had  been 
employed  against  catholic  treasons. 

11.  The  first  person  that  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
ministry  was  one  Stephen  College,  a  London  joiner,  who  had 
become  so  noted  for  liis  zeal  against  popery,  that  he  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Protestant  joiner.  He  had  attended  the  city 
members  to  Oxford,  armed  with  sword  and  pistol ;  hb  had  been 
sometimes  heard  to  speak  irreverently  of  the  kiojg,  and  was 
now  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  London  as  guilty  of  sedi- 
tion. 12.  A  jury  at  Otford,  after  half  an  hour's  deliberation, 
brought  him  in  guilty,  and  the  spectators  testified  their  in- 
human pleasure  with  a  shout  of  applause.  He  boive  his  fate 
with  unshaken  fortitude ;  and  at  the  place  of  execution  denied 
the  crime  for  which  he  had  been  condemned. 

13.  The  power  of  the  crown  became  at  this  time  irresist- 
ible: (A.D.  1683.)  the  city  of  London  had  been  deprived  of 
their  charter,  which  was  restored  only  upon  terms  of  submis* 
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sioD ;  and  the  giving  up  the  Domination  of  their  own  magis- 
trates was  80  mortifying  a  circumstance,  that  all  the  other  cor- 
porations in  England  soon  began  to  fear  the  same  treatment, 
and  were  successively  induced  to  surrender  their  charters  into 
the  hands  of  the  king.  Gonsiderahle  sums  were  exacted  for 
restoring  these  charters  :  and  all  the  offices  of  power  and  proGt 
were  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  14.  Resistance  now, 
however  justifiable,  could  not  be  safe,  and  all  prudent  men  saw 
no  other  expedient,  but  peaceably  submitting  to  the  present 
grievances.  But  there  was  a  party  in  England,  that  still  che- 
rished their  former  ideas  of  freedom,  and  wore  resolved  to 
hazard  every  danger  in  its  defence. 

15.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king*s  natural  son  by  Mrs. 
Waters,  engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  Brandon,  sir 
Gilbert  Gerrard,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Cheshire,  in  his  cause. 
Lord  Russel  fixed  a  correspondence  with  sir  William  Courtney, 
sir  Francis  Rowles,  and  sir  Francis  Drake,  who  promised  to 
raise  the  West.  Shaftesbury,  with  one  Ferguson,  an  inde- 
pendent clergyman,  and  a  restless  plotter,  managed  the  city, 
upon  which  the  confederates  chiefly  relied.  It  was  now  that 
this  turbulent  man  found  his  schemes  most  likely  to  take 
effect. 

16.  After  the  disappointment  and  destruction  of  a  hundred 
plots,  he  at  last  began  to  be  sure  of  this.  But  this  scheme, 
like  all  the  former,  was  disappointed.  The  caution  of  lord 
Rossel,  who  induced  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  put  off  the  en- 
terprise, saved  the  kingdom  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war; 
while  Shaftesbury  was  so  struck  with  the  sense  of  his  impend- 
ing danger,  that  he  left  his  house,  and  larking  about  the  city, 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  drive  the  Londoners  into  open  in- 
surrection. 17.  At  last,  enraged  at  the  numberless  cautions 
and  delays  which  clogged  and  defeated  his  projects,  he  threatened 
to  begin  with  his  friends  alone.  However,  after  a  long 
struggle  between  fear  and  rage,  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, and  fled  out  of  the  kingdom  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
ended  his  turbulent  life  soon  after,  without  being  pitied  by  his 
friends  or  feared  by  his  enemies. 

Qmtstionsfor  Bxatmmaion. 

1 ,  9.  What  iBcadent  next  deserret  notice  ? 

8,  4.  How  did  the  commons  act  on  this  occasion  ?  aod  what  was  the  conso- 

quence? 
6.  How  did  the  dispute  end  between  the  king  and  parliament  ? 
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7.  What  was  now  the  temper  of  the  kbg  ? 

8.  How  did  the  clergy  act  ? 

9.  Of  what  did  the  kiiig  deprive  the  city  of  Loudon? 
10.  What  was  now  the  conduct  of  the  spies  ? 

]  1,  12.  Who  first  fell  under  the  mbistry's  displeasure?  and  on  what  occasion  ? 
13,  14.  What  resulted  from  the  great  power  of  the  crown  ? 

15.  By  whom  was  resistance  made  ? 

16,  17.  What  was  the  issue  of  it  T 


SECTION  V. 

**  But  lei  the  bold  conspirator  beware, 
For  heav'u  makes  prmces  its  peculiar  care." — Drydtn, 

15.  Contem'plate.  v.  to  consider  with  atten-i  17.  Soi'dds, «.  the  crime  of  destroyios  oae't- 
iion.  I  telf. 

1.  (A.D.  1684.)  The  loss  of  Shaftesbury,  though  it  retarded 
the  views  of  the  conspirators,  did  not  suppress  them.  A  coun- 
cil of  six  was  elected,  consisting  of  Monmouth,  Russel,  Essex, 
Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden,  grandson  to 
the  great  man  of  that  name. 

2.  Such,  together  with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  were  the  leaders 
of  this  conspiracy.  But  there  was  also  a  set  of  subordinate 
conspirators,  who  frequently  met  together,  and  carried  on 
projects  quite  unknown  to  Monmouth  and  his  council.  Among 
these  men  were  colonel  Rumsey,  an  old  republican  officer,  to** 
gether  with  lieutenant-colonel  Walcot,  of  the  same  stamp; 
Goodenough,  under-sherilT  of  London,  a  zealous  and  noted 
party-*man ;  Ferguson,  an  independent  minister  :  and  se- 
veral attorneys,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  of  London.  3.  But 
colonel  Rumsey  and  Ferguson  were  the  only  persons  that  had 
access  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  conspiracy. — These  men  in 
their  meetings  embraced  the  most  desperate  resolutions.  They 
proposed  to  assassinate  the  king  on  his  way  to  Newmarket; 
Rumbal,  one  of  the  party,  possessed  a  farm  upon  that  road 
called  the  Rye-house,  and  from  thence  the  conspiracy  was 
denominated  the  Rye-house  Plot.  4.  They  deliberated  upon 
a  scheme  of  stopping  the  king's  coach,  by  overturning  a  cart 
on  the  highway  at  this  place,  and  shooting  him  through  the 
hedges.  The  house  in  which  the  king  lived  at  Newmarket 
took  fire  accidentally,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Newmarket 
eight  days  sooner  than  was  expected,  to  which  circumstance 
his  safety  was  ascribed. 

5.  Among  the  conspirators  was  one  Keilidg,  who,  finding 
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himself  in  danger  of  a  prosecution  for  arresting  the  lord-mayor 
of  London,  resolved  to  earn  his  pardon  by  discoTering  this  plot 
to  the  ministry.  Colonel  Rumsey,  and  West,  a  lawyer,  no 
sooner  understood  that  this  man  had  informed  against  them, 
than  they  agreed  to  save  their  lives  by  turning  king*s  evidence, 
and  they  surrendered  themselves  accordingly.  6.  Monmouth 
absconded;  Russel  was  sent  to  the  Tower;  Grey  escaped; 
Howard  was  taken,  concealed  in  a  chimney;  Essex,  Sidney, 
and  Hampden,  were  soon  after. arrested,  and  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  iind  lord  Howard  an  evidence  against  them. 

7.  Walcot  was  iirst  brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  to- 
gether with  Hone  and  Rouse,  two  associates  in  the  conspiracy, 
upon  the  evidence  of  Rumsey,  West,  and  Sheppard..  They 
died  penitent,  acknowledging  the  justness  of  the  sentence  by 
which  they  were  executed.  A  much  greater  sacrifice  was 
shortly  after  to  follow.  This  was  the  lord  Russel,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  a  nobleman  of  numberless  good  qualities,  and 
led  into  this  conspiracy  from  a  conviction  of  the  duke  of  York's 
intention  to  restore  popery.  6.  He  was  liberal,  popular,  hu- 
mane and  brave.  AH  his  virtues  were  so  many  crimes  in  the 
present  suspicious  disposition  of  the  court.  The  chief  evidence 
against  him  was  lord  Howard,  a  man  of  very  bad  character, 
one  of  the  conspirators, 'who  was  now  contented  to  take  life 
upon  such  terms,  and  to  accept  of  infamous  safety.  9.  This 
witness  swore  that  Russel  was  engaged  in  the  design  of  an  in- 
surrection; but  he  acquitted  him,  as  he  did  also  Rumsey  and 
West,  ofbeing  privy  to  the  assassination.  The  jury,  who  were 
zealous  royalists,  after  a  short  deliberation,  brought  the  pri- 
soner in  guilty,  and  he  was  condemned  to  suHer  beheading. 
The  scaffold  for  his  execution  was  erected  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields :  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block  without  the  least  change 
of  countenance,  and  at  two  stroJk.es  it  was  severed  from  his 
body. 

10.  The  celebrated  Algernon  Sidney,  son  to  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, :was  tiext'brdught  to  his  trial.  He  had  been  formerly 
engaged  in  the  parliamentary  army  against  the  late  king,  and 
was  even  named  on  the  high  court  of  justice  that  tried  him, 
but  had  not  taken  his  seat  among  the  judges.  11.  He  had  ever 
opposed  Cromwell's  usurpation,  and  went  into  voluntary  ba- 
nishment on  the  restoration.  His  afiiairs,  however,  requiring 
his  return,  he  applied  to  the  king  for  a  pardon,  and  obtained 
bis  request.    But  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  reasonings  were 
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formed  upon  republican  principles.  For  h\a  adored  republic 
he  had  written  and  fought,  and  went  into  banishment,  and 
ventured  to  return.  12.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  ob- 
noxious a  man  of  such  principles  was  to  a  court  that  now  was 
not  even  content  (o  be  without  limitations  to  its  power.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  take  illegal  methods  to  {procure  bis  condem- 
nation. The  only  witness  that  deposed  against  Sidney  was 
lord  Howard,  and  the  law  required  two.  13.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  make  out  a  second  witness,  they  had  recourse  to  a 
very  extraordinary  expedient.  In  ransacking  his  closet,  some 
discourses  on  government  were  found  in  his  own  hand-writing* 
containing  principles  favourable  to  liberty,  and  in  themselves 
no  way  subversive  of  a  limited  government.  By  overstraining, 
some  of  these  were  construed  into  treason.  14.  It  was  in  vain 
he  alleged  that  papers  were  no  evidence;  that  it  cotild  not  be 
proved  they  were  written  by  him ;  that,  if  proved,  the  papers 
themselves  contained  nothing  criminal.  Bis  defence  was  over- 
ruled ;  the  violent  and  inhuman  JefTeries,  who  was  now  chief 
justice,,  easily  prevailed  on  a  partial  jury  to  bring  him  in 
guilty,  and  his  execution  followed  soon  after.  15.  One  can 
scarce  contemplate  the  transactions  of  this  reign  without  hor- 
ror. Such  a  picture  of  factious  guilt  on  each  side;  a  court  at 
once  immersed  in  sensuality  and  blood,  a  people  armed  against 
each  other  with  the  most  deadly  animosity,  and  no  single  party 
to  be  found  with  sense  enough  to  stem  the  general  torrent  of 
rancour  and  factious  suspicion. 

16.  Hampden  was  tried  soon  after,  and  as  there  was 
nothing  to  alTect  his  life,  he  was  fined  forty  thousand  pounds. 
Holloway,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had  fled  to  the  West 
Indies,  was  brought  over,  condemned,  and  executed.  Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong  also,  who  had  fled  to  Holland,  was 
brought  over,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  17.  Lord  Essex, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  was  found  in  an  apart- 
ment with  his  throat  cut;  but  whether  he  was  guilty  o{ suicide, 
or  whether  the  bigotry  of  the  times  might  not  have  induced 
some  assassin  to  commit  the  crime,  cannot  now  be  known. 

This  was  the  last  blood  that  was  shed  for  an  imputation  of 
plots  or  conspiracies  which  continued  during  the  greatest  part 
of  this  reign. 

18.  At  this  period  the  government  of  Charles  was  as  absolute 
as  that  of  any  monarch  in  Europe  :  but  happily  for  mankind, 
his  tyranny  was  but  of  short  duration.     The  king  was  seized 
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with  a  sudden  fit>  which  resembled  an  apoplexy ;  and  although 
he  was  recovered  by  bleeding,  yet  he  languished  only  for  a 
few  days^  and  then  expired,  in  the  6fty-6rth  year  of  his  age, 
and  twenty-Gfth  of  his  reign. — During  his  illness  some  clergy- 
men of  the  church  of  England  attended  him,  to  whom  he 
discovered  a  total  indifference.  Catholic  priests  were  brought 
to  his  bed-side,  and  from  their  hands  he  received  the  rites  of 
their  communion  \ 

Questions  for  ExatmncUion. 

L  What  new  eoospiraey  was  formed  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  subordinate  conspiralors  ? 

3,  4.  What  were  their  desperate  resolutions  ? 

5.  In  what  manner  was  this  plot  discovered  ? 

6.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  conspirators  ? 

7.  What  eminent  nobleman  was  concerned  in  this  conspiracy  ? 

8.  Describe  the  character  of  lord  Russel. 
Who  was  principal  eTidence  agaiast  him  ? 

9.  Where  did  lord  Russel  suffer? 

10.  Who  was  the  next  brought  to  trial  ? 

11.  Describe  the  conduct  and  character  of  Algernon  Sidney . 

12, 13.  What  methods  were  taken  to  procure  his  condemnation  ? 

14.  Was  his  defence  attended  to?  and  by  whom  was  he  tried? 

15.  What  dreadful  picture  did  the  kingdom  now  present  ? 
16,17.  What  other  persons  suffered? 

18.  Describe  the  manner  of  the  death  of  the  king? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

Alexander  VII.     .    1655 
Clement  IX.      .    .     1667 
Innocent  XI.     .     .     1676 
Clement  X.  .    .     .     1679 

Emperor  qfGsrmanjf, 

Emperor  oftk^  Turks. 
Mahomet  IV.    .    .    1649 

King  of  France. 

Louis  XIV.       .    .    1643 

Kings  of  Spcdn. 

Kings  of  Poriugal.    a.d. 
Alphon^o  VI.  T   .    1656 
Pedro  11.      ...    1688 

Kings  qf  Denmark. 

Frederick  IIL    .    .    1648 
ChrUtian  v..     .    .    1670 

King  qf  Sweden. 

Charles  XI.  .    .    .     1660 

Leopold.      ...    1658  Philip  IV.     .    .    .    1621 
1  Charles  II.    .     .     .    Jl566 

'  The  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which  some  preposterously  represent  as  our  Au- 
gustan age,  retarded  the  progress  of  polite  literature ;  and  the  immeasurable  li- 
centiousness indulged,  or  rather  applauded  at  court,  was  more  destructire  to  the 
fine  arts,  than  even  the  court  nonsense  and  enthusiasm  of  the  preceding  period. — 

HUMB. 

B18HOP  BUBNBT,  in  his  History  qfkis  own  Times,  says,  there  were  apparent 
suspicions  that  Charles  had  been  poisoned-  He  ahio  observes  that  the  king'n 
body  was  indecently  neglected ;  his  funeral  was  very  mean ;  he  did  not  lie  in  state ; 
no  mourning  was  given ;  and  the  expense  of  it  was  not  equal  to  what  an  ordinary 
nobleman's  funeral  will  amount  to. 
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EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Hyde,  eftrl  of  Clarendon ;  Villien*,  duke  ST  BadKugham ;  BuUer,  duke  of 
OimoDd ;  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  fir  William  Temple ;  Algernon  Sidney ; 
Wenlworth  Dillon,  earl  of  Roecommon ;  R.  Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery ;  G.  Mac- 
kenzie, earl  of  Cromarty ;  O.  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle ;  C.  Stanley,  earl  of  Derby  ; 
Montague,  earl  of  Sandwich ;  J.  Powlett,  marquis  of  Winchester ;  W.  Cavendish, 
duke  of  Newcastle;  G.  Digby,  earl  of  Bristol ;  DenzQ,  lord  Hollis ;  Dudley,  lord 
North ;  J.  Touchet,  earl  Castlehaven  and  baron  Audley  ;  H.  Pierpont,  marquis  of 
Dorchester;  J.  Wilmot*,  earl  of  Rochester ;  Anthony  Ashley ;  Heneage  Finch, 
earl  of  Nottingham ;  Francis  North ;  lord-keeper  Guildford ;  J.  Robarts,  earl  of 
Radnor ;  Arthur  Annesley,  earl  of  Anglesea ;  marquis  of  Argyle ;  H.  Finch,  earl  of 
Winchelsea ;  A.  Carey,  lord  Falkland  ;  Anne,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and 
Montgomery  * ;  Margaret,  duchess  of  Newcastle. 

3  The  strange  character  of  this  highly-gifted  but  profligate  nobleman  is  thus 
graphically  described  by  Dryden  : 

^  A  man  so  Yarious  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's,  epitome : 
Stiff  in  opinions — always  in  the  wrong — 
Was  every  thing  by  starts  but  nothing  long. 
Who  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon." 

He  died  in  great  misery.    Pope  thus  describes  the  miserable  end  of  his  career : 

^  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  huBf , 
The  floors  of  plaster  and  the  walls  of  dung. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies— alas !  how  changed  from  him 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  * 
There  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends 
And  fame,  the  lord  of  useless  thousands  eads." 

3  Rochester  was  equally  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  profligacy.  His  mock  epi- 
taph on  Charles  U.  contains  a  severe  but  just  character  of  that  monarch : 

**  Here  lies  our  mutton-eating  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
He  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 
He  never  did  a  wise  one." 

'  4  This  illustrious  lady  replied,  in  answer  to  a,  mandate  from  sir  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson, his  migesty's  secretary,  which  required  her  to  return  a  certain  person  as 
member  for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  in  Westmorland :— **I  have  been  bullied  by 
an  usurper,  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court,  but  1  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a 
subject.    Your  man  shaVt  stand,  &c.  &c.  &c."    Anni. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

JAMES  II. 


Benn  to 

Bora  HlBhi«K%i0!nH^!Sirff\  I'eb.  Mb, 


1613. 


Abdicated  f  I  kF^|n^-*W/     I  RelfBed 

Jan.  SS,  1088.  «>^ina»  i  ifc^nw    f    si  ■ 


SECTION  I. 

**  Near  Bridgewater,  the  fatal  pbtee 
Of  Monmouth's  downfall  and  dismce. 
The  hopeless  duke,  half  starv'd,  half  drown'd. 
In  ooTert  of  a  ditch  was  found." — Dibdm. 

2.  RetaTiste,  v.  U  retain  by  rlTiof  Uke  ftrllC  KxpinrtioD, «.  tte  set  ef  stoalag  for  ssy 
like,  to  requite,  to  repsjr.  |  crime. 

1.  (A.D.  1685.)  The  duke  of  York,  Tvho  succeeded  his 
brother  by  the  title  of  king  James  the  second,  had  been  bred  a 
Roman  Catholic  by  his  mother,  and  was  strongly  bigoted  to  his 
principles.  He  went  openly  to  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of 
his  dignity,  and  eren  sent  one  Caryl  as  his  agent  to  Rome, 
to  make  submission  to  the  pope  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
re-admission  of  England  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church. 

2.  A  conspiracy,  set  on  foot  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was 
the  first  disturbance  in  this  reign.  He  had,  since  his  last  con* 
spiracy,  been  pardoned,  but  was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
and  had  retired  to  Holland.  Being  dismissed  from  thence 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  upon  James's  accession  he  went  to 
Brussels,  where  finding  himself  still  pursued  by  the  king's 
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severity,  he  resolved  to  retaliate^  and  make  an  attempt  upon 
the  kingdom.  3.  He  had  ever  been  the  darling  of  the  people, 
and  some  averred  that  Charles  had  married  his  mother,  and 
owned  Monmouth's  legitimacy  at  his  death.  The  duke  of 
Argyle  seconded  his  views  in  Scotland,  and  they  formed  the 
scheme  of  a  double  insurrection ;  so;  that,  while  Monmouth 
should  attempt  to  make  a  rising  in  the  West,  Argyle  was  also 
to  try  his  endeavours  in  the  North. 

4.  Argyle  was  the  first  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where  he 
published  his  manifesto,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men,  and  strove  to  influence  the  people  in 
his  cause.  But  a  formidable  body  of  the  king's  forces  coming 
against  him,  his  army  fell  away,  and  he  himself,  after  being 
wounded  in  attempting  to  escape,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
peasant,  who  found  him  standing  up  to  his  neck  in  a  pool  of 
water.  He  was  from  thence  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where, 
after  enduring  many  indignities  with  a  gallant  spirit,  he  was 
publicly  executed. 

5.  Meanwhile  Monmouth  arrived  in  Dorsetshire,  with 
scarcely  a  hundred  followers.  However,  his  name  was  so 
popular,  and  so  great  was  the  hatred  of  the  people  both  for  the 
person  and  religion  of  James,  that  in  four  days  he  had  assem- 
bled a  body  of  above  two  thousand  men.  6.  Being  advanced 
to  Taunton,  his  numbers  had  increased  to  six  thousand  men  ; 
and  he  was  obliged  every  day,  for  want  of  arms,  to  dismiss 
numbers  who  crowded  to  his  standard.  .He  entered  Bridge- 
water,  Wells,  and  Frome,  and  was  proclaimed  in  all  those 
places ;  but  he  lost  the  hour  of  action  in  receiving  and  claiming 
these  empty  honours. 

7.  The  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  his  invasion ;  but 
still  more  so  at  the  success  of  an  undertaking  that  at  firnt  ap- 
peared desperate.  Six  Regiments  of  British  troops  were  recall- 
ed from  Holland,  and  a  body  of  regulars,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand  men,  were  sent,  under  the  command  of  the 
earls  of  Feversham  and  Churchill,^  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  rebels.  8.  They  took  post  at*  Sedgemore,  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater,  and  were  joined  by  the 
militia  of  the  county  in  considerable  numbers.  It  was  there 
that  Monmouth  resolved,  by  a  desperate  effort,  to  lose  his  life 
Off  gain  the  kingdom.  The  negligent  disposition  made  by  Fever* 
sham  invited  him  to  the  attack;  and  his  faithful  followers 
showed  what  courage  and  principle  could  do  against  discipline 
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and  iHimbers.    9.  They  drove  the  royal  infantry  from  their 
groandy  and  were  upon  the  point  of  gaining  the  yictory,  when 
the  misconduct  of  Monmouth,  and  the  cowardice  of  lord  Grey, 
who  commanded  the  horse,  brought  aii  to  ruin.    This  noble- 
man fled  at  the  first  onset ;  and  the  rebels  being  charged  in 
flank  by  the  yictorious  army,  gave  way,  after  three  hours' 
contest.     10.    About  three  hundred  were  killed  in  the  en- 
gagement, and  a  thousand  in  the  pursuit;  and  thus  ended  an 
enterprise  rashly  began,  and  more  feebly  conducted.    Mon- 
mouth fled  from  the  field  of  battle  about  twenty  miles,  till  his 
horse  sunk  under  him.     He  then  alighted,  and  changing  his 
clothes  with  a  shepherd,  fled  on  foot,  attended  by  a  German 
count,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland.     11.  Being 
quite  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  both  lay  down 
in  a  field,  and  covered  themselves  with  fern.    The  shepherd 
being  found  in  Monmouth's  clothes  by  the  pursuers,  increased 
the  diligence  of  the  search ;  and  by  the  means  of  blood-hounds 
he  was  detected  in  this  miserable  situation,  with  raw  peas  in 
his  pocket,  which  he  had  gathered  in  the  fields  to  sustain  life. 
12.  He  wrote  the  most  submissive  letters  to  the  king ;  and  that 
monarch,  willing  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  miseries  of  a  fallen 
enemy,  gave  him  an  audience.    At  this  interview  the  duke 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  b^ged  his  life  in  the  noost  abject 
terms.    He  even  signed  a  paper,  oflered  him  by  the  king, 
.declaring  his  own  illegitimacy;  and  then  the  stern  tyrant 
assured  him  that  his  crime  was  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not 
be  pardoned.     13.  The  duke,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  clemency  of  his  uncle,  re-collected  his  spirits, 
rose  up,  and  retired  with  an  air  of  disdain.    He  was  followed 
to  the  scaflbld  with  great  compassion  from  the  populace. 
He  warned  the  executioner  not  to  fall  into  the  same  error 
which  he  had  committed  in  beheading  Russel,  where  it  had 
been  necessary  to  redouble  the  blow.     14.  But  this  only  in- 
creased the  severity  of  the  punishment;  the  man  was  seized 
with  an  universal  trepidation,  and  he  struck  a  feeble  blow, 
upon  which  the  duke  raised  his  head  from  the  block,  as  if  to 
reproach  him;  he  gently  laid  down  his  head  a  second  time, 
and  the  executioner  struck  him  again  and  again  to  no  purpose. 
He  at  last  threw  the  axe  down :  but  the  sherifl'  compelled  him 
to  resume  the  attempt,  and,  a(  two  more  blows,  the  head 
was  severed  from  the  body.     15.  Such  was  the  end  of  James, 
duke  of  Monmouth,  the  darling  of  the  English  people.    Ho 
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was  brave,  siocere,  and  good-natured,  open  to  flattery,  and  by 
that  seduced  into  an  enterprise  which  exceeded  his  capacity. 
16.  But  it  were  well  for  the  insurgents,  and  fortunate  for  (he 
king,  if  the  blood  that  was  now  shed  had  been  thought  a  suffi- 
cient expiation  for  the  late  offence.  The  victorious  army  be- 
haved with  the  most  savage  cruelty  to  the  prisoners  taken  after 
the  battle.  Feversham,  immediately  after  the  victory,  hanged 
up  above  twenty  prisoners.  Colonel  Kirke  presided  over  the  mi- 
litary executions,  and  committed  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 

17.  The  military  severities  of  the  commanders  were  still  in- 
ferior to  the  legal  slaughters  committed  by  judge  Jeflfories,  who 
was  sent  down  to  try  the  delinquents.  The  natural  brutality 
of  this  man's  temper  was  inflamed  by  continual  intoxication. 
He  told  the  prisoners  that,  if  they  would  save  him  the  trouble  of 
trying  them,  they  might  expect  some  favour,  otherwise  he 
would  execute  the  law  upon  them  with  the  utmost  severity. 

18.  Many  poor  wretches  were  thus  allured  into  a  confession, 
and  found  that  it  only  hastened  their  destruction.  No  less 
than  eighty  were  executed  at  Dorchester;  and,  on  the  whole, 
at  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Wells,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  are 
computed  to  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Question*  for  BsammatioH. 

1.  In  what  manner  did  James  aet  on  succeeding  to  the  throne? 

8,  3.  What  was  the  first  disturbance  in  this  reign?  and  who  were  the  principals 

concerned  in  it  ? 
4.  What  success  attended  Argyle's  attempt  ? 
5—10.  ReUte  the  particulars  of  Monmouth's  invasion. 
11.  In  what  situation  was  he  found  ? 

19.  What  was  his  conduct  after  he  was  taken  ? 
13,  14.  Relate  what  happened  at  his  execution. 
16.  What  was  his  character  ? 

16.  How  were  the  prisoners  treated  r 

17.  What  was  the  conduct  of  judge  Jefieries? 

18.  How  man  J  rebels  are  said  to  have  been  executed  ? 


SECTION  II. 

"  With  persecution  arm'd,  the  sacred  code 
Of  law  he  dashes  thoughtless  to  the  ground.^—Fo/py. 

6.  Eafbuaj, ».  m  messsge  on  public  occaaions^l  6.  ApostoKic,  a.  beloof  ing  to  the  apostles. 

1.  (A.D.  1686.)  In  ecclesiastical  matters,  James  proceeded 
with  still  greater  injustice.  Among  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  against  popery  was  one  Dr.  Sharpe,  a  clergyman  of 
London,  who.  declaimed  with  just  sererity  against  those  who 
changed  their  religion  by  such  arguments  as  the  popish  mis- 
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sionaries  v/ere  able  to  produce.  2.  This  being  supposed  to 
reflect  upon  the  king,  gave  great  oflence  at  court;  and  positive 
orders  were  given  to  the  bishop  of  London  to  suspend  Sharpe, 
till  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  foe  further  known.  The  bishop 
refused  to  comply ;  and  the  king  resolved  to  punish  the  bishop 
himself  for  disobedience. 

3.  To  effect  his  design,  an  ecclesiastical  commission  was  is- 
sued out,  by  which  seven  commissioners  were  invested  with  a 
full  and  unlimited  authority  over  the  whole  Church  of  England. 
Before  this  tribunal  the  bishop  was  summoned,  and  not  only 
he,  but  Sharpe,  the  preacher,  suspended. 

4.  The  next  step  was  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
sectaries :  and  he  was  taught  to  believe,  that  th6  truth  of  the 
Catholic  religion  would  then,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain  the  victory* 
He,  therefore,  issued  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and 
asserted  that  non-conformity  to  the  established  religion  was 
no  longer  penal. 

6.  To  complete  his  work,  he  publicly  sent  the  earl  of 
Castlemain  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  express  his  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  to  reconcile  his 
kingdom  to  the  Catholic  communion.  Never  was  there  so 
much  contempt  thrown  upon  an  embassy  that  was  so  boldly 
undertaken.  The  court  of  Rome  expected  but  little  success 
from  measures  so  blindly  conducted.  They  were  sensible 
that  the  king  was  openly  striking  at  those  laws  and  opinions, 
which  it  was  his  business  to  undermine  in  silence  and  security. 

6.  The  Jesuits  soon  after  were  permitted  to  erect  colleges  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom;  they  exercised  the  Catholic 
worship  in  the  most  public  manner ;  and  four  Catholic  bishops, 
consecrated  in  the  king's  chapel,  were  sent  through  the  king- 
dom to  exercise  their  episcopal  functions,  under  the  title  of 
apostolic  vicars. 

7.  Father  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  recommended 
by  the  king  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  for  a  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  But  his  religion  was  a  stumbKng-block  which 
the  university  could  not  get  over ;  and  they  presented  a  peti- 
tion, beseeching  the  king  to  recall  his  mandate.  8.  Their 
petition  was  disregarded,  and  their  deputies  denied  a  hear- 
ing :  the  vice-chancellor  himself  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  high  commission  court,  and  deprived  of  his  office; 
yet  the  university  persisted,  and  Father  Francis  was  refused. 

9.  The  place  of  president  of  Magdalen  college,  one  of  the 
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richest  foundations  in  Europe,  being  vacant,  the  king  sent  a 
mandate  in  favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert  to  popery, 
and  a  man  of  bad  character  in  other  respects.  The  fellows 
of  the  college  made  very  submissive  applications  to  the  king 
for  recalling  his  mandate ;  they  refused  admitting  the  candi^ 
date;  and  James,  finding  them  resolute  in  the  defence  of  their 
privileges,  ejected  them  all  except  two. 

10.  A  second  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  was  pub- 
lished about  the  same  time  with  the  former:  but  with  this 
peculiar  injunction,  that  all  divines  should  read  it  after  service 
in  their  churches.  (A.D.  1688.)  The  clergy  were  known 
universally  to  disapprove  of  these  measures,  and  they  were 
now  resolved  to  disobey  an  order  dictated  by  the  most  bigoted 
motives.  They  were  determined  to  trust  their  cause  to  the 
favour  of  the  people,  and  that  universal  jealcAisy  which  pre- 
vailed against  the  encroachment  of  the  crown.  11.  The  first 
champions  of  this  service  of  danger  were  Lloyde,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph;  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells;  Turner,  of  Ely;  Lake,  of 
Chichester;  White,  of  Peterborough ;  and  Trelawney,  of  Bris- 
tol. These,  together  with  Bancroft,  the  primate,  concerted 
the  address,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king,  which,  with 
the  warmest  expressions  of  zeal  and  submission,  remonstrated 
that  they  could  not  read  his  declaration  consistent  with  their 
consciences,  or  the  respect  they  owed  the  Protestant  religion. 

12.  The  king  in  a  fury  summoned  the  bishops  before  the 
council,  and  there  questioned  them  whether  they  would  ac- 
knowledge their  petition.  They  for  some  time  declined  giv- 
ing an  answer ;  but  being  urged  by  the  chancellor,  they  at  last 
owned  it.  On  their  refusal  to  give  bail,  an  order  was  imme- 
diately drawn  for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
crown  lawyers  received  directions  to  prosecute  them  for  a 
seditious  libel. 

Qtiesiiotufor  Examinatiom. 

1.  In  what  way  did  Dr.  Sharpe  gife  offence  to  the  king  ? 
9.  Wliat  was  the  conduct  of  James  on  that  occasion  ? 

3.  By  what  means  did  he  effect  his  design?  * 

4.  What  was  liis.'next  step  ? 

5.  Whom  did  he  send  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Rome  ?  and  how  was  the 

embassy  received  f 
•  6.  Relate  the  further  proceedings  of  James. 
9.  What  took  place  at  Magdalen  college? 

10.  What  were  the  consequences  of  another  declaration? 

11.  Who  were  the  first  that  disobeyed  the  king's  mandate  f 

12.  In  what  manner  did  James  act  on  this  occasion  ? 
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SECTION  111. 

**  Ponaken  thas,  he  other  thoughts  resolves, 
To  qoit  the  realm,  and  many  a  scheme  resoWes : 
But  let  him  go,  nor  heed,  though  thus  you  make 
The  gentle  duke  his  loneij  journey  take."— Jioo/e. 

19.  AbTdicated.  pmrt.  renounced,  abandoned.!       Re^fent,  «.  one  inrested  with  aathority 

1  for  another  person. 

1.  (A.D.  1688.)  The  twenty-ninth  day  of  June  was  fixed  for 
their  trial ;  and  their  return  was  more  splendidly  attended  than 
their  imprisonment.  The  cause  was  looked  upon  as  inyolving 
the  fate  of  the  nation ;  and  future  freedom,  or  future  slavery, 
awaited  the  decision.  The  dispute  was  learnedly  managed  by 
the  lawyers  on  both  sides.  2.  Holloway  and  Powell,  two  of 
the  judges,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  bishops.  The 
jury  withdrew  into  a  chamber,  where  they  passed  the  whole 
night;  but  next  morning  they  returned  into  court,  and  pro- 
nounced the  bishops  not  guilty.  3.  Westminster-hall  instantly 
rang  with  loud  acclamations,  which  were  communicated  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  city.  They  even  reached  the  camp  at 
Hounslow,  where  the  king  was  at  dinner,  in  lord  Fever- 
sham's  tent.  His  majesty  demanded  the  cause  of  these  re- 
joicings, and  being  informed  that  iV was  nothing  but  the  soldiers 
shouthig  at  the  delivery  of  the  bishops,  ''Call  you  that  no- 
thingf '  cried  he,  **  but  so  much  the  worse  for  them."  4.  It 
was  in  this  posture  of  af&irs  that  all  people  turned  their  eyes 
upon  William,  pnnce  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Mary,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  king  James.  William  was  a  prince  who 
had,  from  his  earliest  entrance  into  business,  been  immersed 
in  dangers,  calamities,  and  politics.  The  ambition  of  France, 
and  the  jealousies  of  Holland,  had  served  to  sharpen  his  talents, 
and  to  give  him  a  propensity  for  intrigue.  5.  This  politic 
prince  now  plainly  saw  that  James  had  incurred  the  most  vio- 
lent hatred  of  his  subjects.  (A.D.  1688.)  He  was  minutely 
informed  of  their  discontents,  and,  by  seeming  to  discourage^, 
still  farther  increased  th6m,  hoping  to  gain  the  kingdom  for 
himself  in  the  sequel.  The  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  preci- 
pitated his  resolutions,  as  it  threatened  to  annihilate  his  hopes 
of  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  princess 
Mary.  6.  The  time  when  the  prince  entered  upon  this  enter- 
prise was  just  when  the  people  were  in  a  flame  about  the  re- 
cent insult  offered  to  their  bishops.  He  had  before  this  made 
considerable  augmentations  to  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  ships 
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were  then  lying  ready  in  the  harbour.  Some  additional  troops 
were  also  levied,  and  sums  of  money  raised  for  other  purposes 
were  converted  to  the  advancement  of  this  expedition.  7.  So 
well  concerted  were  his  measures,  that,  in  three  days,  above 
ibur  hundred  transports  were  hired  ;  the  army  fell  down  the 
rivers  and  canals  from  Nimeguen^  with  all  necessary  stores; 
and  the  prince  set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys'^,  with  a  fleet  of 
nearly  five  hundred  vessels,  and  an  army  of  above  fourteen 
thousand  men.  It  was  given  out  that  this  invasion  was  in- 
tended for  the  coast  of  France ;  and  many  of  the  English,  who 
saw  the  fleet  pass  along  their  coasts,  little  expected  to  see  it 
land  on  their  own  shores.  Thus,  after  a  voyage  of  two  days, 
the  prince  landed  his  army  at  the  village  of  Broxholme,  in 
Torbay',  on  the  fifth  of  November,  which  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  gunpowder  treason. 

8.  But  though  the  invitation  from  the  English  was  very  ge- 
neral, the  prince  had  for  some  time  the  mortification  to  find 
himself  joined  by  very  few.  He  marched  first  to  Exeter, 
where  the  country  people  had  been  so  much  terrified  at  (he 
executions  which  had  ensued  on  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that 
they  continued  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  9.  He  remain- 
ed for  ten  days  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  malcon- 
tents, and  at  last  began  to  despair  of  success.  But,  just  when  he 
began  to  deliberate  about  re-embarking  his  forces,  he  was  joined 
by  several  persons  of  consequence,  and  the  whole  country  soon 
after  came  flocking  to  his  standard.  The  nobility,  clergy,  of- 
ficers, and  even  the  king's  own  servants  and  creatures,  were 
unanimous  in  deserting  James.  10.  Lord  Churchill  had  been 
raised  from  the  rank  of  a  page,  and  had  been  invested  with  a 
high  command  in  the  army ;  had  been  created  a  peer,  and 
owed  his  whole  fortune  to  the  king's  bounty;  even  he  deserted 
among  the  rest;  and  carried  away  with  him  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton, the  natural  son  of  the  late  king,  colonel  Berkeley,  and 
some  others.  11.  The  prince  of  Denmark,  and  Anne,  his 
forourite  daughter,  perceiving  the  desperation  of  his  circum- 
stances, resolved  to  leave  him,  and  take  part  with  the  prevail- 
ing side.  When  he  was  told  that  the  prince  and  princess  had 
followed  the  rest  of  his  favourites,  he  was  stung  with  most 
bitter  anguish.    ''God  help  me,"  cried  he,  in  the  extremity 

I  A  large  city,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Ouelderland. 

3  A  sea-port  in  Holland. 

3  A  baj  in  the  English  Channel,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire, 
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of  his  agony,  **  my  own  children  have  forsaken  meP*'  12.  The 
king,  alarmed  every  day  more  and  more  with  the  prospect  of  a 
general  disaffection,  was  resolved  to  hearken  to  those  who  ad- 
vised his  quitting  the  kingdom.  William  secretly  urged  him 
to  take  this  ruinous  step,  and  kept  the  unfortunate  monarch 
in  constant  dread  of  assassination  or  perpetual  imprisonment 
until  he  consented  to  depart.  To  prepare  for  this,  he  first 
sent  away  the  queen,  who  arrived  safely  at  Calais,  under  the 
conduct  of  Count  Lauzun,  an  old  favourite  of  the  French  king. 

13.  He  himself  soon  after  disappeared  in  the  night-time,  at- 
tended only  hy  sir  Edward  Hale,  a  new  convert:  but  was  dis- 
covered and  brought  back  by  the  mob.  But  shortly  after, 
being  confined  at  Rochester,  and  observing  that  he  was  entirely 
neglected  by  his  own  subjects,  he  resolved  to  seek  safety  from 
the  king  of  France,  the  only  friend  he  had  still  remaining. 

14.  He  accordingly  fled  to  the  sea-side,  attended  by  his  natural 
son,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  where  he  embarked  for  the  conti- 
nent, and  arrived  in  safety  at  Ambleteuse  in  Picardy,  from 
whence  he  hastened  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  still 
enjoyed  the  empty  title  of  a  king,  and  the  appellation  of  a  saint, 
which  flattered  him  more. 

15.  The  king  having  thus  abdicated  the  throne,  the  next 
consideration  was  the  appointing  a  successor.  (A.D.  1688.) 
Seme  declared  for  a  recent;  others,  that  the  princess  of  Orange 
should  be  invested  with  regal  power,  and  the  young  prince 
considered  as  supposititious.  Aftera  long  debate  in  both  houses, 
a  new  sovereign  was  preferred  to  a  regent,  by  a  majority  of 
two  voices.  It  was  agreed  that  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  should  reign  jointly  as  king  and  queen  of  England, 
while  the  administration  of  government  should  be  placed  in  the' 
hands  of  the  prince  only. 

Quesiiotu  for  ExctmmaHon, 

1—^.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  bishops'  trial. 
4.  To  whom  did  the  people  look  for  deliTeranoe  ? 

1  As  soon  as  James  entered  London,  he  assembled  a  council  of  peers,  in  order 
to  ask  their  adrioe  in  the  present  emergency.  As  he  was  going  to  this  council  he 
was  met  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  fiither  to  lord  Russell,  who  had  suffered  death 
in  the  late  reign,  at  the  instigation  of  James.  When  the  king  saw  him  he  said, 
**  My  lord,  you  are  a  good  man ;  you  have  much  interest  with  the  peers ; 
you  can  do  me  service  with  them  to-day." — ^I  once  had  a  son,"  returned 
the  venerable  earl,  ^  who  could  have  served  your  mi^esty  on  this  occa- 
sion." James  was  so  struck  with  this  reply.  Uiat  he  could  return  no  an- 
swer. 
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6.  What  was  the  situatioD  of  the  people  when  William  entered  upon  this  en^ 

terprise  ? 

7.  What  measures  did  William  concert  to  efil^t  the  inTasion  of  England? 
Where  did  he  land  ? 

10.  By  whom  was  the  king  deserted  7 

11.  What  exclamation  did  the  king  make  when  he  was  told  that  the  prince  aud 

princess  had  forsaken  him  ? 

15.  What  resolution  did  the  king  adopt  ? 
14.  To  what  court  did  James  repair  ? 

16.  What  followed  the  king's  abdication? 


CONTEMPORARY  tiOVEREfONS. 


A.D. 

1676 


P0P9. 

Innocent  XI 

Leopold 1668 

Eif^trort  qfih«  Turkt. 
Mahomet  IV.    .    .    1649 


A.D 

Soljmanl.    .    .    .    1687 

Kitig  qfF^amct, 
Louis  XIV.      .    .    1643 

ITffi^  cfSpam. 
Charles  II.    ...    1666 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


King  ff  Pcrtu/gal. 

A.D. 

Pedro  IL      .    .    .    1683 

King  of  Denmark, 
Christian  v..    .    .     1678 

King  ef  Sweden. 
Charles  XI.  .    .    .     1660 


The  duke  of  Monmouth.  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland.  Prince  James,  other- 
wise called  the  Pretender.  Judge  Jefferies.  Colonel  Kirke.  G.  Sariie.  mar- 
quis of  Hali&z.  George,  earl  of  Berkeley.  Thomas  Osborne^  doke  of  Leeds. 
H.  Booth,  lord  Delamore  and  earl  of  Warrington.  C.  SackTille,  earl  Dorset. 
H.  CaTendish,  duke  of  DeYonshire.  J.  Thomson,  lord  Haversham.  Colin 
Lindsey,  earl  of  Balcarras.  James  Dalrymple,  Tisoount  Stair.  R«  Graham, 
viscount  Preston.  Roger  Palmer,  earl  of  Castlemain.  John  Looks,  whom 
James  expelled  from  his  studentship  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
public  liberty.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

WILLIAM  in. 


Died 

BUrchS, 

ITU. 


Landed  la 

Enirland 

Nov.VuW- 

Began  to 

Rei|(n 

Jan.  ».  l«iQ. 


Reiimed 
13  ytVB. 


SECTION  I. 


-  Bt  turns  they  tell, 
vhh  emulous  fflory  lireH, 


Aud  listen,  each  wh , 

How  William  oonquer'd,  and  now  France  retired ; 

How  ProYidence  o'er  William's  temples  held. 

On  Boyne's  propitious  banks,  the  beaT'nlj  shield."— Prior. 

%  Conven'tklss,  «.  Beetings.  aasemblies  foriC  J«a'tent,  a.  hidden,  concealed,  secret, 
worship.  I 

1.  (A.D.  1689.)  WiLLiAH  was  DO  sooDer  elected  to  the 
throne,  than  he  began  to  experience  the  difficnlty  of  govern- 
ing a  people,  who  were  more  ready  to  examine  the  commands 
of  their  superiors  than  to  obey  them.  2.  His  reign  com- 
menced with  an  attempt  similar  to  that  which  had  been  the 
principal  cause  of  all  the  disturbances  in  the  preceding  reign, 
and  which  had  excluded  the  monarch  from  the  throne.  Wil- 
liam was  a  CaWinisty  and  consequently  averse  to  persecution ;  he 
therefore  began  by  attempting  those  laws  which  enjoined  uni- 
formity of  worship  ;  and,  though  he  could  not  entirely  succeed  in 
his  design,  a  toleration  was  granted  to  such  dissenters  as  should 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  hold  no  ^nvaie  conventicle. 

3.  In  the  mean  time,  James,  whose  authority  was  still  ac- 
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knowledged  in  Ireland,  embarked  at  Brest  for  that  kingdom, 
and  on  May  22d  arrived  at  Kinsale.  He  soon  after  made  his 
public  entry  into  Dublin,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inha- 
bitants. He  found  the  appearance  of  things  in  that  country 
equal  to  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  .  Tyrconnel,  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  was  devoted  to  his  interests;  his  old  army  was 
steady,  and  a  new  one  raised,  amounting  together  to  nearly 
forty  thousand  men.  4.  As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit, 
he  went  to  lay  siege  to  Londonderry,  a  town  of  small  import- 
ance in  itself,  but  rendered  famous  by  the  stand  it  made  on 
this  occasion.  5.  The  besieged  endured  the  most  poignant 
sufferings  from  fatigue  and  famine,  until  at  last  relieved  by  a 
store  ship,  that  happily  broke  the  boom  laid  across  the  river  to 
prevent  a  supply.  The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  unexpected 
relief  was  only  equalled  by  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  the 
besiegers.  The  army  of  James  was  so  dispirited  by  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise,  that  they  abandoned  the  siege  in  the 
night;  and  retired  with  precipitation,  after  having  lost  about 
nine  thousand  men  before  the  place. 

6.  It  was  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Boyne  that 
both  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  inflamed  with  all  the 
animosities  arising  from  a  difference  of  religion,  hatred,  and  re- 
venge. (A.D.  1690.)  The  river  Boyne  at  this  place  was  not  so 
deep  but  that  men  might  wade  over  on  foot ;  however,  the  banks 
were  rugged,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  old  houses  and  ditches, 
which  served  to  defend  the  latent  enemy.  7.  William,  who 
now  headed  the  protestant  army,  had  no  sooner  arrived,  but 
he  rode  along  the  side  of  the  river  in  sight  of  both  armies,  to 
make  proper  observations  upon  the  plan  of  battle ;  in  the  mean- 
time being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  a  cannon  was  privately 
brought  out,  and  planted  against  him  where  he  was  sitting. 
The  shot  killed  several  of  his  followers,  and  he  himself  was 
wounded  io  the  shoulder. 

8.  £arly  the  next  morning,  at  six  o* clock,  king  William 
gave  orders  to  force  a  passage  over  the  river.  This  the  army 
undertook  in  three  different  places ;  and,  after  a  furious  can- 
nonading, the  battle  began  with  unusual  vigour.  The  Irish 
troops,  though  reckoned  the  best  in  Europe  abroad,  have  al- 
ways fought  indifferently  at  home.  9.  After  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, they  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  the  French  and 
Swiss  regiments,  who  came  to  their  assistance,  to  make  tho 
best  retreat  they  could.    William  led  on  his  horse  in  person ; 
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and  contributed  by  his  activity  and  vigilance  to  secure  the  vic- 
tory. James  was  not  in  the  battle,  but  stood  aloof  during  the 
action,  on  the  hill  of  Dunmore,  surrounded  with  some  squadrons 
of  horse ;  and  at  intervals  was  heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  saw 
his  own  troops  repulsing  those  of  the  enemy,  ^'  0  spare  my 
English  subjects  1*'  10.  The  Irish  lost  about  fifteen  hundred 
men,  and  the  protestants  about  one-third  of  that  number.  The 
victory  was  splendid,  and  almost  decisive;  but  thedeath  ofthe 
duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  shot  as  he  was  crossing  the  water, 
seemed  to  outweigh  the  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy'. 

11.  The  last  battle  fought  in  favour  of  James  was  at  Au- 
ghrim.  (A.D.  1691.)  The  enemy  fought  with  surprising  fury, 
and  the  horse  were  several  times  repulsed ;  but  the  English 
wading  through  the  middle  of  a  bog  up  to  the  waist  in  mud, 
and  rallying  with  some  difficully  on  the  firm  ground  on  the 
other  side,  renewed  the  combat  with  great  fury.  12.  St.  Ruth, 
the  Irish  general,  being  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  his  fate  so 
discouraged  his  troops,  that  they  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and 
retreated  to  Limerick,  where  they  resolved  to  make  a  final 
stand,  after  having  lost  above  five  thousand  of  the  flower  of  the 
army.  13.  Limerick,  the  last  retreat  of  the  Irish  forces,  made 
a  brave  defence :  but  soon  seeing  the  enemy  advanced  within 
ten  paces  of  the  bridge-foot,  and  perceiving  themselves  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  they  determined  to  capitulate ;  a  negotia- 
tion was  immediately  begun,  and  hostilities  ceased  on  both 
sides.  14.  The  Roman  Catholics,  by  this  capitulation,  were 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  liberties  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  which  they  had  possessed  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  the  Second.  All  persons  were  indulged  with  free  leave 
to  remove  with  their  families  and  effects  to  any  other  country, 
except  England  and  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  this,  above 
fourteen  thousand  of  those  who  had  fought  for  king  James  went 
over  into  France,  having  transports  provided  by  government 
for  conveying  them  thither. 

Questions  for  Examinaiion. 

1.  2.  What  were  the  first  acts  of  William? 

3.  la  what  roaoner  was  James  rffCeived  in  Ireland  ? 

4.  What  was  the  state  ofaffdirs  in  that  country  ? 

1  iJuke  Schomberg  was  descended  of  a  noble  German  family;  his  mother  whs 
an  English  woman,  daughter  of  Lord  Dudley.  He  had  served  in  Holland,  Eng« 
land.  Prance,  Portugal,  and  Brandenburgh ;  he  obtained  the  dignities  of  mares- 
chal  in  France,  grandee  in  Portugal,  generalissimo  in  Prussia,  and  duke  in 
Rugland. 
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5.  Relale  the  pArtioulart  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry. 

6.  Where  did  the  armies  first  meetf 

7.  By  what  means  was  William  wounded? 

8.  9.  What  was  the  issue  of  this  battle? 

Describe  the  conduct  of  the  rival  kings  during  this  engagemsnt 

10.  What  loss  did  each  side  sustain? 

11.  Where  was  the  next  battle  fought? 

18.  How  many  of  the  Irish  fell  in  this  engagement  ? 

13.  What  was  the  last  place  of  their  retreat  ? 

14.  What  were  the  articles  of  their  capitulation? 


SECTION  IL 

**  Vet  Fame  shall  stay  and  bend  to  Wiluam's  praise. 
Of  him  her  thousand  ears  shall  hear  triumphant  lays ; 
Of  him  her  tongues  shall  talk,  on  him  her  eyes  shall  gaxe.**— Coii^eve. 

1.  Desporordence,  $,  despsir.  18.  Cott'icioatBeM. ».  in  lateraal  sense  ofraOt 

.  4*  Benedic'tines,  *.  so  order  of  siobIul  who  end  Innocence. 

profeae  to  follow  the  rales  of  St.  Beae-  9.  Equiralent. «.  s  tUoff  of  sssw  weight*  dig  • 
diet.  1         olty,  or  Tslne. 

1.  (A.D.  1602.]  James  was  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  state 
of  despondence  .•  his  designs  upon  England  were  quite  frus- 
tratedy  so  that  nothing  was  left  his  friends  but  the  hopes  ot 
assassinating  the  monarch  of  the  throne.  These  base  attempts, 
as  barbarous  as  they  were  useless,  were  not  entirely  disagree- 
able to  the  temper  of  James.  2.  It  is  said  he  encouraged  and 
proposed  them ;  but  they  all  proved  unserviceable  to  his  cause, 
and  only  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  undertakers.  From 
that  time  till  he  died,  which  was  about  seven  years,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  St.  Germains,  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of 
Louis,  and  assisted  by  occasional  liberalities  from  his  daughter 
and  friends  in  England.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  1700,  after  having  laboured  under  a 
tedious  sickness;  and  many  miracles,  as  the  people  thought, 
were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  3.  Indeed,  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  calculated  to  inspire  the  superstitious  with  reverence 
for  his  piety.  He  subjected  himself  to  acts  of  uncommon  pe- 
nance and  mortification.  He  frequently  visited  the  poor  monks 
of  La  Trappe,  who  were  edified  by  his  humble  and  pious  de- 
portment. 4.  His  pride  and  arbitrary  temper  seemed  to  have 
vanished  with  his  greatness ;  he  became  affable,  kind,  and  easy 
to  all  his  dependents;  and  at  his  last  illness  conjured  his  son 
to  prefer  religion  to  every  worldly  advantage,— a  counsel  which 
that  prince  strictly  obeyed.  He  died  with  great  marks  of  de- 
votion, and  was  interred  at  his  own  request  in  the  Church  of  the 
English  Benedictines  at  Paris,  without  any  funeral  solemnity «^ 
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•6.  William,  upon  accepting  of  the  crown,  was  resciYtd  to 
preserve,  as  much  as  he  was  able,  that  share  of  prerogative 
which  still  was  left  him.  But  at  length  he  became  fatigued 
with  opposing  the  laws  which  parliament  every  day  were 
laying  round  his  authority,  and  gave  up  the  contest.  6.  He 
admitted  every  restraint  upon  the  prerogative  in  England,  upon 
condition  of  being  properly  supplied  with  the  means  of  hum- 
bling the  power  of  France.  War,  and  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  were  all  he  knew,  or  indeed  desired  to  understand. 
Provided  the  parliament  furnished  him  with  supplies  for  these 
purposes,  he  permitted  them  to  rule  the  internal  polity  at  their 
pleasure.  7.  For  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France,  the 
sums  of  money  granted  to  him  were  incredible.  The  nation, 
not  content  with  furnishing  him  with  such  sums  of  money  as 
they  were  capable  of  raising  by  the  taxes  of  the  year,  mort^ 
gaged  these  taxes,  and  involved  themselves  in  debts  which  they 
have  never  since  been  able  to  discharge.  8.  For  all  that  pro- 
fusion of  wealth  granted  to  maintain  the  imaginary  balance  of 
Europe,  England  received  in  return  the  empty  reward  of  mi- 
litary glory  in  Flanders,  and  the  canscumsness  of  having  given 
their  allies,  particularly  the  Dutch,  frequent  opportunities  of 
being  ungrateful. 

9.  The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  greatest  part 
of  this  king's  reign ;  but  at  length  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
(A.D.  1607.)  put  an  end  to  those  contentions,  in  which  Eng- 
land had  engaged  without  policy,  and  came  of  without  advan- 
tage. In  the  general  pacification  her  interests  seemed  entirely 
deserted ;  and  for  all  the  treasures  she  had  sent  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  all  the  blood  which  she  had  shed  there,  the  only 
equivalent  she  received  was  an  acknowledgment  of  king  Wil- 
liam's title  from  the  king  of  France. 

10.  William  was  naturally  of  a  very  feeble  constitution  :  and 
it  was  by  this  time  almost  exhausted  by  a  series  of  continual 
disquietude  and  action.  He  bad  endeavoured  to  repair  his 
constitution,  or  at  least  to  conceal  its  decays,  by  exercise 
and  riding.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  riding 
to  Hampton-court  from  Kensington,  his  horse  fell  under  him, 
and  he  was  thrown  with  such  violence,  that  his  collar-bone 
was  fractured.  His  attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace 
at  Hampton-court,  where  the  fracture  was  reduced,  and  in 
the  evening  he  returned  to  Kensington  in  his  coach.  11.  The 
jolting  of  the  carriage  disunited  the  fracture  once  more,  and 
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the  bonefl  were  again  replaced »  under  Bidloo,  his  physicfan. 
This  in  a  robust  constitution  would  have  been  a  trifling  mis-^ 
fortune ;  but  in  him  it  was  fatal.  For  some  time  he  appeared 
in  a  fair  way  of  recovery;  but,  falling  asleep  on  his  couch,  he 
was  seized  with  a  shivering,  which  terminated  in  a  fever  and 
diarrhoea,  which  soon  became  dangerous  and  desperate. 
12.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching,  the  objects  of  his  former 
care  still  lay  next  his  heart;  and  the  fate  of  Europe  seemed  to 
remove  the  sensations  he  might  be  supposed  to  feel  for  his  own. 
The  earl  of  Albemarle  arriving  from  Holland,  he  conferred  with 
him  in  private  on  the  posture  of  aflairs  abroad.  Two  days 
after,  having  received  the  sacrament  from  archbishop  Tenison, 
he  expired  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned 
thirteen  years*. 

Queitionifor  Exammaiion, 

1.  To  what  sitaation  was  James  reduced?  and  what    were  the  designs  of  his 

friends  ? 
8.  When  and  where  did  James  die  ? 

3.  How  did  the  exiled  monarch  spend  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ? 

4.  What  counsel  did  he  give  to  hi^  son  in  his  Ust  illness! 
6.  What  was  William's  resolution  on  accepting  the  crown  ? 

6.  Did  his  actions  correspond  with  that  resolution? 

7.  In  what  manner  did  William  act? 

8.  9.  What  consequences  resulted  from  the  war  with  Prance  ? 

10,  11.  What  accident  happened  to  William  ?  and  what  were  the  consequences  T 
19.  What  object  lay  nearest  his  heart? 

How  long  did  William  reign  ?  and  what  was  his  age  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 
Alexander  VIU. 
Innocent  XII.  . 
Clement  XI.      . 


1691 
1700 


Emperor  of  Gemumjf. 
Leopold.       ...    1658 

Emperore  of  the  Titrkt. 
Solymanlll.     .    .    1687 


Achmet  II.    . 
Mustapha  II. 


A.D 

1691 
1695 


King  of  France. 

Louis  XIV.       .    .    1643 

Kinge  of  S^ain. 


Charles  II. 
Philip  V. 


1665 
1700 


King  of  Portugal. 
Pedro  U.      ...    1683 

King  ^  Denmark. 
Christian  v..    .    .    1670 

Kingt  of  Sweden. 


Charles  XI  . 
Charles  XII. 


1660 
1691 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


'  Sir  Isaac  Nbwton,  next  to  Bacon,  the  greatest  of  English  philosophers. 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  Bishop  Burnet.  Duke  Schomberg.  General  Schomberg, 
son  of  the  duke.  Montague,  earl  of  Halifax.  Russel,  earl  of  Oxford.  John, 
lord  Somers.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (grandson  to  the 
nobleman  mentioned  in  a  former  reign).  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham.  John, 
lord  Cutts.     Admiral  Russel,  lord  Berkley,  &c. 


1  In  this  reign  the  Bank  of  England  was  esUblished. 
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CHAPTER  XXXllI. 

ANNE. 


Born 
16&I 


Died 
Aug.  I7M. 


BecAn  to 

Keii^u 

Mar.  8tb. 

1702. 


Reigned 
lH  yean. 


SECTION  I. 

**  Ye  active  streams,  wher'er  your  waters  flow. 
Let  distant  dimes  and  farthest  nations  know 
What  ye  from  Thames  and  Danube  have  been  taught. 
How  Anni  commanded,  and  how  BIarlbbo'  fought."— Prtor. 


8.  GeaenUiriiaM), «.  the  lapreme 
11.  Bnea'tiany,  ad,  highly 


114.  Goartntee',  v.  to  andertake  or  seeure  the 
perfomance  of  any  articles. 


1.  (A.D.  1702.)  Anhb,  married  to  prince  George  of  Deo- 
marky  ascended  the  throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her 
age,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  She  was  the 
second  daughter  of  king  James,  by  his  first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  chancellor  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon. 
Upon  coming  to  the  crown,  she  resolved  to  declare  war 
against  France,  and  communicated  her  intention  to  the  house 
of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  and  war  was  proclaimed 
accordingly. 

2.  This  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  was 
seconded  by  similar  declarations  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans 
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on  the  same  day.  The  French  monarch,  whose  pride  had 
been  fostered  by  a  long  series  of  yictories,  could  not  suppress 
his  anger  at  such  a  combination,  but  his  chief  resentment  fell 
upon  the  Dutch.  He  declared  with  great  emotion,  that  as  for 
these  gentlemen  pedlars,  the  Dutch,  they  should  one  day 
repent  their  insolence  and  presumption  in  declaring  war  against 
one  whose  power  they  had  formerly  felt  and  dreaded.  8.  How- 
ever, the  affairs  of  the  allies  were  no  ways  influenced  by  his 
threats.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  his  views  gratified,  in 
being  appointed  general  of  the  English  forces ;  and  he  was 
still  farther  flattered  by  the  Dutch  who,  though  the  earl  of 
Athlone  had  a  right  to  share  the  command,  appointed  MdivU 
horough  ^enercUissimo  of  the  allied  army.  4.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  few  men  shone  more,  either  in  debate  or  action, 
than  he :  serene  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  indefatigable  in  the 
cabinet ;  so  that  he  became  the  most  formidable  enemy  to 
France  that  England  ever  produced,  since  the  conquering 
times  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt. 

5.  A  great  part  of  the  history  of  this  reign  consists  in  battles 
fought  upon  the  continent,  which,  though  of  very  little  advan- 
tage to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  were  very  great  additions  to 
its  honour.  These  successes,  it  is  true,  are  passed  away,  and 
nothing  remains  of  them  but  the  names  of  Blenheim,  Ramilies, 
Oudenarde,  and  Halplaquet,  where  the  allied  army  gained  great, 
but  (with  respect  to  England)  useless  victories.  The  triumph  at 
Blenheim,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  victories  ever  won  by 
English  skill  and  valour,  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a  large 
estate  to  the  duke,  and  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Blenheim 
was  erected  for  him  at  the  national  expense. 

6.  A  conquest  of  much  greater  national  importance  was 
gained  with  less  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  in  Spain.  The 
ministry  of  England,  understanding  that  the  French  were  em- 
ployed in  equipping  a  strong  squadron  in  Brest,  sent  out  sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel  and  sir  George  Rooke  to  watch  their  motions. 
Sir  George,  however,  had  further  orders  to  convoy  a  body 
of  forces  in  transport-ships  to  Barcelona,  upon  which  a  fruit- 
less attack  was  made  by  the  prince  of  Hesse.  7.  Finding 
no  hopes,  therefore,  from  this  expedition,  in  two  days  after 
the  troops  were  re-embarked,  sir  George  Rooke,  joined  by  sir 
Cloudesly,  called  a  council  of  war  on  board  the  fleet,  as  they 
lay  ofl*  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  this  they  resolved  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  Gibraltar,  a  city  then  belonging  to  the  Spaniards, 
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at  that  time  ill  provided  with  a  garrison,  as  neither  expecting 
nor  fearing  such  an  attempt. 

8.  The  town  of  Gibraltar  stands  upon  a  tongue  of  land,  as 
the  mariners  call  it,  and  defended  by  a  rock  inaccessible  on 
every  side  but  one.  The  prince  of  Hesse  landed  his  troops, 
lo  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  on  the  continent  adjoining, 
and  summoned  the  town  to  surrender,  but  without  efiect. 
9.  Next  day  the  admiral  gave  orders  for  cannonading  the 
town ;  and,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their 
fortifications  at  a  place  called  the  South  Mole  Head,  ordered 
Captain  Whitaker  to  man  all  the  boats,  and  assault  that 
quarter.  Those  officers  who  happened  to  be  nearest  the  Mole 
immediately  manned  their  boats  without  orders,  and  entered 
the  fortifications  sword  in  hand.  10.  But  they  were  prema- 
ture; for  the  Spaniards  sprung  a  mine,  by  which  two  lieute- 
nants and  about  one  hundred  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  captains.  Hicks  and  Jumper,  took  pos^ 
session  of  a  platform,  and  kept  their  ground  until  they  were 
sustained  by  captain  Whitaker,  and  the  rest  of  the  seamen, 
who  took  a  redoubt  between  the  Mole  and  the  town  by  storm. 
Then  the  governor  capitulated,  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  entered 
the  place,  amazed  at  the  success  of  the  attempt,  considering 
the  strength  of  the  fortifications.  11.  When  the  news  of  this 
conquest  was  brought  to  England,  it  was  for  some  time  in 
debate  whether  it  was  a  capture  worth  thanking  the  admiral 
for.  It  was  at  last  considered  as  unworthy  public  gratitude; 
and,  while  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  extolled  for  useless 
services,  sir  George  Rooke  was  left  to  neglect,  and  soon 
displaced  from  his  command,  for  having  so  essentially  served 
his  country.  A  striking  instance,  that,  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  age,  popular  applause  is  most  usually  misplaced. 
12.  Gibraltar  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  and  continues  of  the  utmost  use  in  refitting  that  part 
of  the  navy  destined  to  annoy  an  enemy,  or  protect  our  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  English  have  a  repository  ca- 
pable of  containing  all  things  necessary  for  the  repairing  of 
fleets  or  the  equipment  of  armies. 

13.  While  the  English  were  thus  victorious  by  land  and 
sea,  a  new  scene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  side  of  Spain, 
where  the  ambition  of  the  European  princes  exerted  itself  with 
the  same  fury  that  had  filled  the  rest  of  the  continent.  Philip 
the  Fourth,  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  had  been 
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placed  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  had  been  receivecf 
with  the  joyful  concurrence  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects. 
14.  He  had  also  been  nominated  successor  to  the  crown  by  the 
late  king  of  Spain*s  will.  But,  in  a  former  treaty  among  (he 
powers  of  Europe,  Charles,  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany; 
was  appointed  heir  to  that  crown;  and  this  treaty  had  been 
(guaranteed  by  France  herself,  though  she  now  resolved  to 
reverse  that  consent  in  favour  of  a  descendant  of  the  house  af 
Bourbon.  15.  Charles  was  still  farther  led  on  to  put  in  for  the 
crown  of  Spain  by  the  invitations  of  the  Catalonians,  who  de- 
clared in  his  favour,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  English  and 
the  Portuguese,  who  promised  to  arm  in  his  cause.  He  was 
furnished  with  two  hundred  transports,  thirty  ships  of  war,  and 
nine  thousand  men,  for  the  conquest  of  that  extensive  empire. 
But  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of  romantic  bravery,  of- 
fered to  conduct  them ;  and  his  single  service  was  thought 
equivalent  to  armies. 

16.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  extraordinary  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  V^hen 
yet  but  fifteen,  he  fdught  against  the  Moors  in  Africa :  at 
twenty  he  assisted  in  compassing  the  Revolution,  and  he  now 
carried  on  the  war  in  Spain  almost  at  his  own  expense;  his 
friendship  for  the  duke  Charles  being  one  of  the  chief  motives 
to  this  great  undertaking.  He  was  deformed  in  his  person  ; 
but  ol  a  mind  the  most  generous,  honourable,  and  actrve.  His 
first  attempt  upon  landing  in  Spain  was  the  taking  of  Bar- 
celona, a  strong  city,  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  men, 
while  his  whole  army  amounted  to  little  more  than  nine  thou- 
sand. 

17.  These  successes,  however,  were  but  of  short  conti- 
nuance; Peterborough  being  recalled,  and  the  army  under 
Charles  being  comihanded  by  the  lord  Galway.  This  noble- 
man, having  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  was  posted  near  the  town  of 
Alamanza,.he  advanced  thither  to  give  him  battle.  18.  The 
conflict  began  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole  front 
of  each  army  was  fully  engaged.  The  centre,  consisting  chiefly 
of  battalions  from  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  seemed  at  first 
victorious ;  but  the  Portuguese  horse,  by  whom  they  were  sup- 
ported, betaking  themselves  to  flight  on  the  first  charge,  the 
English  troops  were  flanked  and  surrounded  on  every  side. 
19.  In  this  dreadful  emergency  they  formed  themselves  inte 
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a  square,  and  retired  to  an  eminence,  where  being  ignorant  of 
the  country,  and  destitute  of  all  supplies,  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  often  thousand  men. 
This  victory  was  complete  and  decisive:  and  all  Spain,  except 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  returned  to  their  duty  to  Philip  their 
sovereign. 

Quetiionsfor  Examination. 

1.  Who  succeeded  WUliam  ? 

Against  whom  did  Anne  declare  war  ? 
3.  How  did  the  French  monarch  express  his  anger  ? 

3.  Who  was  appointed  generalissimo  ? 

4.  What  is  his  character  ? 

5.  Where  did  the  nation  gain  great  victories  ? 

6.  7,  What  important  conquest  was  next  obtained  ? 
S,  9,  10.  Relate  the  particulars. 

11.  What  opinion  did  the  nation  entertain  of  it  ? 

13.  Was  not  this  opinion  unfounded  ? 

13 — 15.  What  new  scenes  of  contention  arose? 

16.  What  were  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough  ? 

18,  19.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Alamanza. 


SECTION  II. 

"  Henceforth,  she  said,  in  each  returning  year, 
One  stem  the  thistle  and  the  rose  shall  blear ; 
The  thintle^M  lasting  grace — thou,  O  my  rose,  shall  be  : 
The  warlike  thistle's  arm  a  sure  defence  to  thee." — Row€. 

5.  PrelimlDUT.  a.  previou,  introductorj ;  1 17.  CoslFtion.*.  uion.coBjaiictioD 
10.  Intig'DM, «.  eniigiu,  arm*.  | 

1.  (A.D.  1707.)  The  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto 
been  governed  by  a  Whig  ministry;  for  though  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  first  started  in  the  Tory  interest,  he  soon 
joined  the  opposite  faction,  as  he  found  them  most  sincere  in 
their  desires  to  humble  the  power  of  France.  The  Whigs, 
therefore,  still  pursued  the  schemes  of  the  late  king  ;  and  im- 
pressed with  a  republican  spirit  of  liberty,  strove  to  humble 
despotism  in  every  part  of  Europe.  2.  In  a  government, 
where  the  reasoning  of  individuals,  retired  from  power,  gene- 
rally leads  those  who  command,  the  designs  of  the  ministry 
must  alter  as  the  people  happen  to  change.  The  people,  in 
fact,  were  beginning  to  desire  an  alteration  in  the  councils  of 
the  state.  But,  previous  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Whig  ministry, 
whose  fall  was  now  hastening,  a  measure  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance took  place  in  parliament ;  a  measure  that  had  been 
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wished  by  many,  but  thought  too  difficult  for  eiecution.  3. 
What  I  mean  is,  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  which  though  they  were  governed  by 
one  sovereign  since  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  yet  were 
still  ruled  by  their  respective  parliaments,  and  often  professed  to 
pursue  opposite  interests  and  different  designs.  4.  The  attempt 
for  an  Union  was  begun  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign  : 
but  some  disputes  arising  relative  to  the  trade  to  the  East,  the 
conference  was  broken  up,  and  it  was  thought  that  an  adjust- 
ment would  be  impossible.  5.  It  was  revived  by  an  act  in 
either  parliament,  granting  power  to  commissioners,  named  on 
the  part  of  both  nations,  to  treat  on  ihe preliminary  articles 
of  an  Union,  which  should  afterwards  undergo  a  more  thorough 
discussion  by  the  legislative  body  of  both  kingdoms.  The 
choice  of  these  commissioners  was  left  to  the  queen,  and  she 
took  care  that  none  should  be  employed  but  such  as  heartily 
wished  to  promote  so  desirable  a  measure.  6.  Accordingly, 
the  queen  having  appointed  commissioners  on  both  sldeSy  they 
met  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Cockpit,  near  Whitehall, 
which  was  the  place  appointed  for  their  conferences.  As  the 
queen  frequently  exhorted  the  commissioners  to  dispatch,  the 
articles  of  this  famous  Union  were  soon  agreed  to,  and  signed 
by  the  commissioners;  and  it  only  remained  to  lay  them  before 
the  parliaments  of  both  nations. 

7.  In  this  famous  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  succes- 
sion to  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  vested  in  the  House  of 
Hanover;  that  the  united  kingdoms  should  be  represented  by 
one  and  the  same  parliament ;  that  all  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  should  enjoy  a  communion  of  privileges  and  advantages. 

8.  That  they  should  have  the  same  allowance  and  privileges, 
with  respect  to  commerce  and  customs ;  that  the  laws  con- 
cerning public  right,  civil  government  and  policy,  should  be 
the  same  through  the  two  united  kingdoms ;  but  that  no  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  laws  which  concerned  private 
rights,  except  for  the  evident  benefit  of  the  subjects  of  Scotland. 

9.  That  the  courts  of  session,  and  all  other  courts  of  judica- 
ture in  Scotland,  should  remain,  as  then  constituted  by  the 
laws  of  that  kingdom,  with  the  same  authority  and  privilege 
as  before  the  Union ;  and  that  Scotland  should  be  represented 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  by  sixteen  peers  and  forty- 
five  commoners,  to  be  elected  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
be  settled  by  the  present  parliament  of  Scotland. — 10.  Thai 
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all  peers  of  Scotland  should  be  considered  as  peers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  rank  immediately  after  the  English  peers  of  the 
like  degree  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  before  such  as  should 
be  created  after  it ;  that  they  should  enjoy  all  privileges  of 
English  peers,  except  that  of  sitting  or  voting  in  parliament,  or 
sitting  upon  the  trial  of  peers ;  and  that  all  the  insignia  of 
royalty  and  government  should  remain  as  they  were.  11. 
That  all  laws  or  statutes  in  either  kingdom,  as  far  as  they  may 
be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  these  articles,  should  cease, 
and  be  declared  void  by  the  respective  parliaments  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  These  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  Union  ; 
and  it  only  remained  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislature 
of  both  kingdoms  to  give  them  authority. 

12.  The  arguments  in  these  dififerent  assemblies  were  suited 
to  the  audience.  To  induce  the  Scots  parliament  to  come  into 
the  measure,  it  was  alleged,  by  the  ministry  and  their  support- 
ers, that  an  entire  and  perfect  Union  would  be  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  a  lasting  peace.  It  would  secure  their  religion, 
liberty,  and  property ;  remove  the  animosities  that  prevailed 
among  themselves,  and  the  jealousies  that  subsisted  between 
the  two  nations.  13.  It  would  increase  their  strength,  riches, 
and  commerce ;  the  whole  island  would  be  joined  in  aflection, 
and  freed  from  all  apprehensions  of  different  interests :  it  would 
be  enabled  to  resist  all  its  enemies,  support  the  Protestant  in- 
terests, and  maintain  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was  observed, 
that  the  less  the  wheels  of  government  were  clogged  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  councils  the  more  vigorous  would  be  their  exertions. 
14.  They  were  shown  that  the  taxes  which,  in  consequence  of 
this  Union,  they  were  to  pay,  were  by  no  means  so  propor- 
tionably  great  as  their  share  in  the  legislature :  that  their  taxes 
did  not  amount  to  a  seventieth  part  of  those  supplied  by  the 
English:  and  yet  their  share  in  the  legislature  was  not  a  tenth 
part  less.  Such  were  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Union, 
addressed  to  the  Scots  parliament.  15.  In  the  English  houses 
it  was  observed,  that  a  powerful  and  dangerous  nation  would 
thus  for  ever  be  prevented  from  giving  them  any  further  dis- 
turbance. That,  in  case  of  any  future  rupture,  England  had 
every  thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  against  a  nation  that 
was  courageous  and  poor. 

16.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  were  fired  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  thoughts  of  losing  their  ancient  and  independent 
government.    The  nobility  found  themselves  degraded  in  point 
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of  dignity  and  influence,  by  being  excluded  from  their  seats  in 
parliament.  The  trading  part  of  the  nation  beheld  their  com- 
merce loaded  with  heary  duties,  and  considered  their  new  pri- 
vileges of  trading  to  the  English  plantations  in  the  West  Indies 
as  a  very  uncertain  advantage.  17.  In  the  English  houses  also 
it  was  observed,  that  the  union  of  a  rich  with  a  poor  nation 
would  always  be  beneGcial  to  the  latter,  and  that  the  former 
could  only  hope  for  a  participation  of  their  necessities.  It  was 
said  that  the  Scots  reluctantly  yielded  to  this  coaUtum^  and  it 
might  be  likened  to  a  marriage  with  a  woman  against  her  con- 
sent. 18.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  Union  made  up  of  so 
many  unmatched  pieces,  and  such  incongnums  ingredients^ 
that  it  could  never  lake  eflect.  It  was  complained  that  the 
proportion  of  the  land-tax  paid  by  the  Scots  was  small,  and  un- 
equal to  their  share  in  the  legislature. 

19.  At  length,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  made  by 
the  Tories,  every  article  in  the  Union  was  approved  by  a 
great  majority  in  both  parliaments.  Thus  all  were  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  an  union  of  which  they  at  first  had  not  the  sdi^^citj 
to  distinguish  the  advantage.  It  was,  however,  long  unpopu- 
lar in  Scotland,  and  the  two  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  were, 
in  a  great  degree,  caused  by  anxiety  for  the  repeal  of  this 
detested  measure. 

Question*  for  Rxamination, 

1    By  whom  had  the  queen's  councils  hitherto  been  gOTeiued  ? 
%  3.  What  important  measure  look  place  in  parliament? 
4—6.  By  what  meant  was  the  Union  effected? 
7 — 11.  Relate  the  stipuUtions  contained  in  this  famous  treaty. 
l!^— 14.  What   arguments  were  used  to  induce  the  Scots  to  come  into  the 
measure? 

15.  What  arguments  were  made  use  of  to  the  English  t 

16.  In  what  manner  did  the  Scots  receive  this  measure? 

17.  How  was  it  received  by  the  English? 

18.  What  opinion  was  held  concerning  it? 

19.  Did  the  measure  succeed? 


SECTION  ni. 

**  Of  Church  and  State  who  dearest  deems 
Should  carefully  avoid  extremes.'*  Dibdm. 

1.  PefalsBt,  a.  MQcy  Impadent.  I U.  Rbap'tody. «.  an  irrefnlsr  confiiwd  wrH^ 

4.  Jnn'to,  «.  cabal,  a  combination.  I  ing . 

9.  ToleratioD. «.  an  allowance,  a  p6nnJtii<Mi.  | 

1.  (A.D.  1708.)  In  the  mean  time  the  Whig  ministry  was. 
every  day  declining.    Among  the  number  of  those  whom  the 
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diichess  of  Marlborough  had  introduced  to  the  queen,  to  con- 
tribute to  her  private  amusement,  was  one  Mrs.  Masharo, 
her  own  kinswoman,  whom  she  had  raised  from  indigence 
and  obscurity.  The  duchess  having  gained  the  ascendant 
c^er  the  queen,  hecame petulant  and  insolent,  and  relaxed  in 
those  arts  by  which  she  had  risen.  2.  Mrs.  Masham,  who  had 
her  fortune  to  make,  was  more  humble  and  assiduous:  she 
flattered  the  foibles  of  the  queen,  and  assented  to  her  prepos- 
sessions. She  soon  saw  the  queen's  inclination  to  the  Tory 
set  of  opinions,  their  divine  right  and  passive  obedience;  and 
instead  of  attempting  to  thwart  her,  as  the  duchess  had  done, 
she  joined  in  with  her  partiality,  and  even  outdid  her  in  her 
own  way. 

3.  This  lady  was,  in  fact,  the  tool  of  Mr.  Harley,  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  also  some  time  before  had  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  queen's  good  graces,  who  had  determined  to  sap 
the  credit  of  the  Whig  ministers.  His  aim  was  to  unite  the 
Tory  interest  under  his  own  shelter,  and  to  expel  the  Whigs 
from  the  advantages  which  they  had  long  enjoyed  under  go- 
vernment. 

4.  In  this  career  of  his  ambition  he  chose  for  his  coadjutor 
Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  the  famous  lord  Bolingbroke;  a 
man  of  great  eloquence,  and  greater  ambition ;  enterprising, 
restless,  active,  and  haughty,  with  some  wit  and  little  princi- 
ple. To  this  junto  was  added  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  a  lawyer, 
a  man  of  great  abilities. 

5.  It  was  now  perceived  that  the  people  themselves  began 
to  be  weary  of  the  Whig  ministry,  whom  they  formerly  ca- 
ressed. To  them  they  imputed  the  burthens  under  which  they 
groaned, — burthens  which  they  had  been  hitherto  animated  to 
t^ar  by  the  pomp  of  triumph ;  but  the  load  of  which  they  felt 
in  a  pause  of  success. 

6.  Harley,  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  lord  Oxford,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all  these  complaints :  and  though  they  did  not 
produce  an  immediate  effect,  yet  they  did  not  fail  of  a  growing 
and  steady  operation. 

7.  At  length  the  Whig  party  of  the  ministry  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Tories.  But  it  was  now  too  late ; 
they  had  entirely  lost  the  conGdence  of  the  queen.  Harley 
soon  threw  olTthe  mask  of  friendship,  and  took  more  vigorous 
measures  for  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  In  him  the  queen 
i^cposed  all  her  trust,  though  he  had  now  no  visible  concern  ia 
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the  administration.  8.  The  Grst  triumph  of  the  Tories  in 
vhich  the  queen  discovered  a  public  partiality  in  their  favour, 
was  seen  in  a  transaction  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  but 
from  the  consequence  it  produced.  The  parties  of  the  nation 
were  eager  to  engage,  and  they  wanted  but  the  watchword  to 
begin.  This  was  given  by  a  man  neither  of  abilities,  property, 
nor  power ;  but  whom  accident  brought  forward  on  this  occasion . 
9.  Henry  Sacheverel  was  a  clergyman  bred  at  Oxford,  of 
narrow  intellects,  and  an  overheated  imagination.  He  had 
acquired  some  popularity  among  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  name  of  high  churchmen,  and  had  taken 
all  occasions  to  vent  his  animosity  against  the  dissenters.  At 
the  summer  assizes  at  Derby,  he  held  forth  in  that  strain  be- 
fore the  judges.  On  the  fifth  of  November,  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  he,  in  a  violent  declamation,  defended  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance,  inveighed  against  the  toleration  of  dissent- 
ers, declared  the  church  was  dangerously  attacked  by  its  ene* 
mies,  and  slightly  defended  by  its  false  friends.  10.  He  sounded 
the  trumpet  for  the  zealous,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  Sir  Samuel  Gerrard, 
lord  mayor,  countenanced  this  harangue,  which,  though  very 
weak  both  in  matter  and  style,  was  published  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  extolled  by  the  Tories  as  a  master-piece  of  writing. 
These  sermons  owed  all  their  celebrity  to  the  complexion  of 
the  times,  and  they  are  now  deservedly  neglected. 

11.  Mr.  Dolben,  son  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  laid  a  com- 
plaint before  the  house  of  commons  against  these  rhapsodies^ 
and  thus  gave  force  to  what  would  have  soon  been  forgotten. 
The  most  violent  paragraphs  were  read,  and  the  sermons  voted 
scandalous  and  seditious  libels.  Sacheverel  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  he,  far  from  disowning  the  writing  of 
them,  gloried  in  what  he  had  done,  and  mentioned  the  encou- 
ragement he  had  received  to  publish  them  from  the  lord  mayor, 
who  was  then  present.  12.  Being  ordered  to  withdraw,  it 
was  resolved  to  impeach  him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords :  and  Mr.  Dolben  was  fixed 
upon  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  in  the  name  of  the  commons 
of  England.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles 
of  impeachment ;  Sacheverel  was  taken  into  custody ;  and  a 
day  was  appointed  for  his  trial  before  the  lords  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall. 

13.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  turned  upon  this 
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very  extraordinary  trial,  inrhich  lasted  three  iNreeks,  and  ex- 
cluded all  other  public  business  for  the  time.  The  queen  her- 
self was  every  day  present  as  a  private  spectator,  whilst  vast 
multitudes  attended  the  culprit  each  day  as  he  went  to  the  hall, 
shouting  as  he  passed,  or  silently  praying  for  his  success.  The 
managers  of  the  commons  were  sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Mr.  Eyre, 
solicitor-general,  sir  Peter  King,  recorder,  general  Stanhope, 
sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr.  Walpole.  14.  The  doctor  was 
defended  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Phihps,  and  assisted 
by  doctor  Atterbury,  doctor  Smallridge,  and  doctor  Friend. 
While  the  trial  continued,  nothing  could  exceed  the  violence 
and  outrage  of  the  populace.  They  surrounded  the  queen's 
sedan,  exclaiming,  ^'God  bless  your  majesty  and  the  church  1 
We  hope  your  majesty  is  for  doctor  Sacheverel."  15.  They 
destroyed  several  meeting-houses,  plundered  the  dwellings 
of  many  eminent  dissenters,  and  even  proposed  to  attack  the 
Bank.  The  queen,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  com- 
mons, published  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  the  tumults; 
and  several  persons  being  apprehended,  were  tried  for  high 
treason.  Two  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  die;  but  nei- 
ther suffered. 

16.  Whcm  the  commons  had  gone  through  their  charge,  the 
managers  for  Sacheverel  undertook  his  defence  with  great  art 
and  eloquence.  He  afterwards  recited  a  speech  himself,  which, 
from  the  diflerence  found  between  it  and  his  sermons,  seemed 
evidently  the  work  of  another ;  indeed,  it  is  all  but  proved  to 
have  bren  written  by  Atterbury.  17.  In  it  he  solemnly  jus* 
tified  his  intentions  towards  the  queen  and  her  government. 
He  spoke  in  the  most  respectful  terms  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  protestant  succession.  He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  as  the  tenet  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  brought 
up;  and  in  a  pathetic  conclusion  endeavoured  to  excite  the  pity 
of  his  audience. 

Quest  ions  for  Examination. 

I,  2.  What  circumstance  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Whig  ministers  ? 
3,  4.  Who  were  the  principal  persons  opposed  to  them  ? 
6.  What  made  the  people  dissatisfied  ? 

6.  Who  was  the  cause  of  their  discontent? 

7.  In  whom  did  the  queen  repose  her  trust  ? 

8.  In  what  accident  originated  the  contention  between  the  two  parties  ? 

9.  What  was  the  subject  of  SacheTerefs  writings  ? 

10.  Who  countenanced  and  extolled  them  ? 

11.  What  notice  did  parliament  take  of  these  writings  ? 

12.  What  followed? 
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13.  W^o  were  the  maoagert  for  the  commons  ? 

14.  By  whom  was  he  defended? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  populace  ? 

15.  What  outrages  did  they  commit  f 

16.  17.  What  was  the  purport  of  Sacheverel's  defence  ? 


SECTION  IV. 

**  Next  to  the  thunderer  let  AN!f  a  stand, 
In  piety  supreme  as  in  command ; 
Famed  for  victorious  arms  and  generous  aid, 
Young  Austria's  refuge,  and  fierce  Bourbon's  dread. ^~l«aft«d(i>im«. 

13.  Mer'cenary,  a,  coretoos,  fond  of  fttn,  «.|17.  PlenfpoteaHiaries. «.  ambMndors.  or  nc- 
a  hlreliniff.  I  cotlators,  inrested  with  ftill  power. 

1.  (A.D.  1709.)  At  length,  after  much  obstinate  dispute 
and  virulent  altercation,  Sacheverel  was  found  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  seventeen  voices  ;  but  no  less  than  four-and-thirty 
peers  entered  a  protest  against  this  decision.  He  was  prohi- 
bited from  preaching  for  three  years ;  and  his  two  sermons 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hang- 
man, in  presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  two  sheriffs.  The- 
lenity  of  this  sentence,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  dread  of  popular  resentment,  was  considered  by  the  Tories 
as  a  triumph. 

2.  Such  was  the  complexion  of  the  times  when  the  queen 
thought  proper  to  summon  a  new  parliament;  and  being  a 
friend  to  the  Tories  herself,  she  gave  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  themselves  in  choosing  representatives  ta 
her  mind.  In  fact,  very  few  were  returned  but  such  as  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  against  the  Whig  admi- 
nistration. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  the  campaign  in  Flanders  was  conducted 
with  the  most  brilliant  success.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  every  motive  to  continue  the  war,  as  it  gratified  not  only 
his  ambition  but  his  avarice ;  a  passion  that  obscured  his  shining 
abilities. 

4.  The  king  of  France  appeared  extremely  desirous  of  a 
peace,  and  resolved  to  solicit  a  conference.  He  employed  one 
Perkum,  resident  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  at  the  Hague,  to 
negotiate  upon  this  subject,  and  he  ventured  also  to  solicit 
the  duke  himself  in  private.  A  conference  was  at  length 
begun  at  Gertruydenberg,  under  the  influence  of  Marlborough^ 
Eugene,  and  Zinzendorf,  who  were  all  three,  from  private 
motives,  entirely  averse  to  the  treaty.     5.  Upon  this  occasion^ 
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the  French  roiDisters  were  subjected  to  every  species  of  mor- 
tification. Spies  were  placed  upon  all  their  conduct.  Their 
master  was  insulted,  and  their  letters  were  opened;  till  at 
last  Louis  resolved  to  hazard  another  campaign.  6.  It  was 
only  by  insensible  degrees  that  the  queen  seemed  to  acquire 
courage  enough  to  second  her  inclinations,  and  depose  a 
ministry  that  had  long  been  disagreeable  to  her.  Harley ,  how- 
ever,  who  still  shared  her  confidence,  did  not  fail  to  inculcate 
the  popularity,  the  justice,  and  the  security  of  such  a  measure ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  advice,  she  began  the  changes,  by 
transferring  the  post  of  lord-chamberlain  from  the  duke  of 
Kent  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  lately  voted  with  the 
Tories,  and  maintained  an  intimate  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Harley.  7.  Soon  after  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  secretary  of 
state,  and  son-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  dis- 
placed, and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  putinhisroom.  Findingthat 
she  was  rather  applauded  than  condemned  for  this  resolute 
proceeding,  she  resolved  to  become  entirely  free. 

8.  Soon  after  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  divested  of  his  office, 
and  the  treasury  put  in  commission,  subjected  to  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  under-treasurer.  9.  The  earl  of  Rochester  was  declared 
president  of  the  council,  in  the  room  of  lord  Somers.  The  staff 
of  the  lord-steward,  being  taken  from  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
was  given  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  was  re- 
moved from  the  secretary's  office  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Henry 
St.  John.  The  lord  chancellor  having  resigned  the  great  seal 
it  was  first  put  in  commission,  and  then  given  to  sir  Simon 
Harcourt.  10.  The  earl  of  Wharton  surrendered  his  commis- 
sion of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  that  employment  was 
conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Ormond — Mr.  George  Grenville 
was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Robert  Wal- 
pole ;  and,  in  a  word,  there  was  not  one  Whig  left  in  any  office 
of  the  state,  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  still  con- 
tinued the  reluctant  general  of  the  army ;  but  he  justly  consider- 
ed himself  as  a  ruin  entirely  undermined,  and  just  ready  to  fall. 

11.  But  the  triumph  was  not  yet  complete  until  the  parlia- 
ment was  brought  to  confirm  and  approve  the  queen's  choice. 
The  queen,  in  her  speech,  recommended  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  with  vigour.  The  parliament  were  ardent  in  their 
expressions  of  zeal  and  unanimity.  They  exhorted  her  to 
discountenance  all  such  principles  and  measures  as  had  lately 
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threatened  her  royal  crown  and  dignity.  This  was  but  an 
opening  to  what  soon  after  followed.  12.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  but  a  few  months  before  had  been  so  highly 
extolled  and  caressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
was  now  become  the  object  of  their  hatred  and  reproach.  His 
avarice  was  justly  upbraided;  his  protracting  the  war  was 
said  to  arise  from  that  motive.  Instances  were  every  where 
given  of  his  fraud  and  extortion.  These  might  be  true;  but 
party  had  no  moderation,  and  even  his  courage  and  con- 
duct were  called  in  question.  13.  To  mortify  the  duke  still 
more,  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons  were  voted  to  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  for  his  services  in  Spain,  when  they 
were  refused  to  the  duke  for  those  in  Flanders;  and  the 
lord-keeper,  who  delivered  them  to  Peterborough,  took  occa- 
sion to  drop  some  reflection  against  the  mercenary  disposition 
of  his  rival. 

14.  Nothing  now,  therefore,  remained  of  the  Whig  system, 
upon  which  this  reign  was  begun,  but  the  war,  which  con- 
tinued to  rage  as  fierce  as  ever,  and  which  increased  in  ex- 
pense every  year  as  it  went  on.  It  was  the  resolution  of  the 
present  ministry  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  any  rate,  as  it  had  in- 
volved the  nation  in  debt  almost  to  bankruptcy;  and  as  it  pro- 
mised, instead  of  humbling  the  enemy,  only  to  become  habitual 
to  the  constitution. 

15.  It  only  remained  to  remove  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
from  his  post,  as  he  would  endeavour  to  traverse  all  their  ne- 
gotiations. But  here  again  a  difficulty  started ;  this  step  could 
not  be  taken,  without  giving  oflence  to  the  Dutch,  who  placed 
entire  confidence  in  him  ;  they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  wait 
for  some  convenient  occasion.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
campaign  he  was  accused  of  having  taken  a  bribe  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  from  a  Jew,  who  contracted  to  supply  the 
army  with  bread ;  and  the  queen  thought  proper  to  dismiss  him 
from  all  his  employments.  16.  This  was  the  pretext  made  use 
of,  though  his  fall  had  been  predetermined ;  and  though  his 
receiving  such  a  bribe  was  not  the  real  cause  of  his  re- 
moval, yet  candour  must  confess,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  so. 

In  the  mean  time.  Prior,  much  more  famous  as  a  poet 
than  a  statesman,  was  sent  over  with  proposals  to  France; 
and  Menager,  a  man  of  no  great  station,  returned  with 
Prior  to  London,  with  full  powers  to  treat  upon  the  prelimi- 
naries. 
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17.  The  ministry  having  got  thus  far,  the  great  difBcuIty 
still  lay  before  them,  of  making  the  terms  of  peace  agreeable 
to  all  the  confederates.  The  earl  of  StraflTord,  who  had  been 
lately  recalled  from  the  Hague,  where  he  resided  as  ambassa- 
dor, was  now  sent  back  to  Holland,  with  orders  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  pensionary  Heinsius  the  preliminary  proposals,  to 
signify  the  queen's  approbation  of  them,  and  to  propose  a 
place  where  the  plenipotentiaries  should  assemble.  18.  The 
Dutch  were  very  averse  to  begin  the  conference,  upon  the 
inspection  of  the  preliminaries.  They  sent  over  an  envoy  to 
attempt  to  turn  the  queen  from  her  resolution ;  but,  finding 
their  efforts  vain,  they  fixed  upon  Utrecht  as  a  place  of  general 
conference,  and  they  granted  passports  to  the  French  mi- 
nisters accordingly. 

19.  The  conference  began  at  Utrecht,  under  the  conduct  of 
Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy-seal,  and  the  earl  of 
Strafibrd,  on  the  side  of  the  English;  of  Buys  and  Yander- 
dusson,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch ;  and  of  the  marshal  d*Uxelles, 
the  cardinal  Polignac,  and  Mr.  Menager,  in  behalf  of  France. 
The  ministers  of  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  assisted, 
and  the  other  allies  sent  also  plenipotentiaries,  though  with 
the  utmost  reluctance.  20.  As  England  and  France  were 
the  only  two  powers  that  were  seriously  inclined  to  peace,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  all  the  other  deputies  served  rather  to 
retard  than  advance  its  progress.  They  met  rather  to  start  new 
difficulties,  and  widen  the  breach,  than  to  quiet  the  dissensions 
of  Europe. 

Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Was  Sacheverel  found  guilty  ? 
What  was  his  sentence  ? 

2.  Which  party  prevailed  in  the  new  parliament? 
3—5.  What  took  place  in  Flanders? 

6—10.  What  change  in  the  ministry  took  place? 

11.  In  what  manner  did  the  parliament  act? 

12,  13.  What  conduct  was  observed  towards  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ? 

14.  What  was  the  resolution  of  the  present  ministry  ? 

15.  With  what  crime  was  Marlborough  charged? 

16.  17.  What  proceedings  were  now  adopted  ? 

18.  Were  the  Dutch  averse  to  the  measure  ? 

19.  Where  did  the  conference  begin  ?    By  whom  was  it  conducted  ? 

20.  What  retarded  its  progress? 
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St.  PauVs  Cathedral. 

In  niO»  this  splendid  edifice  was  completed.  It  was  began  in  Jane  1675 ; 
the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  J.  Stone,  the  bailder,  D.  H.  Compton,  then 
bishop  of  London,  and  sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  and  sunreyor- 
general  of  the  works,  and  these  three  persons  lived  to  witness  its  completion. 
A  statue  of  queen  Anne  is  placed  before  the  great  western  door.  The  whofe 
expense  of  the  fabric  amounted  to  747,954/.  2«.  9</.,  which  sum  was  raised 
partly  by  voluntary  donations  and  subscriptions,  and  partly  by  a  doty  on 
coals,  which  was  levied  from  time  to  time  during  the  work,  in  bebalt  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  other  city  churches  then  in  progress. 


SECTION  V. 

No  reign  than  Annb's  iD  war  more  justly  crowo'd, 
No  reign  for  learniug  justly  more  renowu*d ; 
Elizabeth  a  Shakspeare  own'd; 

Charles  could  a  Milton  boast; 
But  Anne  saw  Newton  high  enthroned. 

Amid  the  heavenly  host.''  Dibdin, 


I.  Stip'alated,  par/,  agreed, Ibargained. 


I   3.  Rat'ifted,  part,  coaflmed,  fettled. 


1.  (A.D.  1712.)  The  English  ministers,  therefore,  find- 
ing multiplied  obstructions  from  the  dehberations  of  their 
allies,  set  on  foot  a  private  negotiation  with  France.  They 
stipulated  certain  advantages  for  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  a  concerted  plan  of  peace.  They  resolved  to  enter  in- 
to such  mutual  confidence  with  the  French  as  would  anticipate 
all  clandestine  transactions  to  the  prejudice  of  the  coalition. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  secretary  St.  John,  who  had 
been  created  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  sent  to  the  court 
of  Versailles,  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  separate  treaty. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Prior  and  the  Abb6  Gualtier,  and 
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treated  with  the  most  distinguished  mftrks  of  respect.  He  was 
caressed  by  the  French  king  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  with 
whom  he  adjusted  the  principal  interests  of  the  duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  electors  of  Bavaria. 

3.  At  length  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
England  and  France  being  agreed  on  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
on  either  side,  and  ratified  by  the  queen,  she  acquainted  the 
parliament  of  the  steps  she  had  taken. 

4.  The  articles  of  this  famous  treaty  were  longer  canvassed, 
and  more  warmly  debated,  than  those  of  any  other  treaty 
read  of  in  history.  The  number  of  diflerent  interests  con- 
cerned, and  the  great  enmity  and  jealousy  subsisting  between 
all,  made  it  impossible  that  all  could  be  satisGed ;  and  indeed 
there  seemed  no  other  method  of  obtaining  peace  but  that 
which  was  taken,  for  the  two  principal  powers  concerned  to 
make  their  own  articles,  and  to  leave  the  rest  for  a  subject  of 
future  discussion. 

5.  The  first  stipulation  was,  that  Philip,  now  acknowledged 
king  of  Spain,  should  renounce  all  right  to  thecrown  of  France, 
the  union  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms  being  thought  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was  agreed  that  the  duke 
of  Berri,  Philip's  brother,  and  after  him  in  succession,  should 
also  renounce  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  case  he  be- 
came king  of  France.  6.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  should  possess  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king, 
together  with  Fenestrelles,  and  other  places  on  the  Continent; 
which  increase  of  dominion  was  in  some  measure  made 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  Dutch  had 
that  barrier  granted  them,  which  they  so  long  sought  after; 
and  if  the  crown  of  France  was  deprived  of  some  dominions 
to  enrich  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand  the  house  of 
Austria  was  taxed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Hollanders,  who 
were  put  in  possession  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Fiandera. 
7.  With  regard  to  England,  its  glory  and  its  interests  were  se- 
cured. The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  a  harbour  that  might  be 
dangerous  to  their  trade  in  time  of  war,  were  ordered  to  be 
demolished  and  its  port  destroyed.  Spain  gave  up  all  right  to 
Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca.  France  resigned  her 
pretensions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland; 
but  they  were  left  in  possession  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  li- 
berty of  drying  their  fish  upon  the  shore.  8.  Among  these 
articles,  glorious  to  the  English  nation,  their  setting  free  the 
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French  Protestants  confined  in  the  prisons  and  galleys  for  their 
religion,  was  not  the  least  meritorious.  For  the  emperor,  it 
was  stipulated,  that  he  should  possess  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  king  of  Prus- 
sia was  to  have  Upper  Guelder:  and  a  time  was  fixed  for  the 
emperor's  acceding  to  these  articles,  as  he  had  for  some  time 
obstinately  refused  to  assist  at  the  negotiation.  9.  Thus  Eu- 
rope seemed  to  be  formed  into  one  great  republic,  the  diflerent 
members  of  which  were  cantoned  out  to  diflerent  goyernors, 
and  the  ambition  of  any  one  state  amenable  to  the  tribunal 
of  all.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  English  ministry  did  justice 
to  all  the  world ;  but  their  country  denied  that  justice  to  them. 

10.  But  while  the  Whigs  were  attacking  the  Tory  ministers 
from  without,  these  were  in  much  greater  danger  from  their 
own  internal  dissensions.  Lord  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingbroke, 
though  they  had  started  with  the  same  principles  and  designs, 
yet,  having  vanquished  other  opposers,  now  began  to  turn 
their  strength  against  each  other.  Both  began  to  form  sepa- 
rate interests,  and  to  adopt  different  principles.  Oxford's 
plan  was  the  more  moderate ;  Bolingbroke's  the  most  vigorous, 
but  the  more  secure.  11.  Oxford,  it  was  thought,  was  en- 
tirely for  the  Hanoverian  succession,  but  his  proverbial  inde- 
cision prevented  him  from  forming  any  settled  plan  of  conduct. 
Bolingbroke  had  some  hopes  of  bringing  in  the  Pretender. 
But  though  they  hated  each  other  most  sincerely,  yet  they 
were  for  a  while  kept  together  by  the  good  offices  of  their 
friends  and  adherents,  who  had  the  melancholy  prospect  of 
seeing  the  citadel  of  their  hopes,  while  openly  besieged  from 
without,  secretly  undermined  within. 

12.  This  was  a  mortifying  prospect  to  the  Tories ;  but  it  was 
more  particularly  displeasing  to  the  queen,  who  daily  saw  her 
favourite  minister  declining,  while  her  own  health  kept  pace 
with  their  contentions.  Her  constitution  was  now  quite 
broken.  One  fit  of  sickness  succeeded  another;  and  what 
completed  the  ruin  of  her  health  was  the  anxiety  of  her  mind. 
These  dissensions  had  such  an  effect  upon  her  spirits  and 
constitution,  that  she  declared  she  could  not  outlive  it,  and  im- 
mediately sunk  into  a  state  of  lethargic  insensibility.  13.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  medicines  which  the  physicians  could 
prescribe,  the  distemper  gained  ground  so  fast,  that  the  day 
afterwards  they  despaired  of  her  life,  and  the  privy  council  was 
assembled  on  the  occasion. 
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All  the  members,  without  distiQCtioD,  being  summoned 
from  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  began  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  constitution.  14.  They  sent  a  letter  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  informing  him  of  the  queen*s  desperate 
situation,  and  desiring  him  to  repair  to  Holland,  where  he 
would  be  attended  by  a  British  squadron  to  convey  him  lo 
England.  At  the  same  time  they  dispatched  instructions  to  the 
earl  of  Straflbrd^  at  the  Hague,  to  desire  the  states-general  to 
be  ready  to  perform  the  guarantee  of  the  protestant  succession. 
15.  Precautions  were  taken  to  secure  the  sea-ports:  and  the 
command  of  the  fleet  was  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Berkeley, 
a  professed  Whig.  These  measures,  which  were  all  dictated 
by  that  party,  answered  a  double  end.  It  argued  their 
own  alacrity  in  the  cause  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  seemed 
to  imply  a  danger  to  the  state  from  the  disaffection  of  the  op- 
posite interest. 

16.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the  queen  seemed  somewhat 
relieved  by  medicines,  rose  from  her  bed  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  walked  a  little.  After  some  time,  casting  her  eyes  on  a 
clock  that  stood  in  her  chamber,  she  continued  to  gaze  on  it 
for  some  minutes.  One  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  asked  her 
what  she  saw  there  mote  than  usual,  to  which  the  queen  only 
answered  by  turning  her  eyes  upon  her  with  a  dying  look. 
17.  She  was  soon  after  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  She 
continued  all  night  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  and  expired  the 
following  morning^  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  She 
reigned  more  than  twelve  years  over  a  people  that  was  now 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch  of  refinement;  that  had  attained  by 
their  wisdom  all  the  advantages  of  opulence,  and,  by  their 
valour,  all  the  happiness  of  security  and  conquest*. 

1  It  has  been  the  subject  of  general  remark,  that  England  iourlshed  more  under 
the  reigns  of  Elixabeth  and  Anne  than  under  any  of  its  most  distinguished  kings. 
Though  the  actions  and  principles  of  these  princesses  were  widely  different,  yet 
their  reigns  were  equally  remembered  with  gratitude  by  their  subjects,  and  both  of 
them  hare  acquired  the  endearing  epithets  of  good  queent.  With  a  pleasing  coun- 
tenance and  melodious  voice  were  united  in  the  person  of  queen  Anne  those  ami- 
able virtues,  which  add  so  great  a  lustre  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  place  the 
female  character  in  so  admirable  a  light.  Oood-natured,  affiible,  and  kind ;  she 
was  an  affectionate  wife,  a  tender  mother,  a  warm  friend,  a  generous  patroness, 
and  a  benevolent  and  merciful  sovereign.  Though  she  was  deficient  in  the  shining 
qualifications  of  queen  Elizabeth,  yet  she  surpassed  that  princess  in  her  fondness 
for  her  subjects ;  and  as  Elizabeth  acquired  the  good  will  of  the  English  by  the 
greatness  of  her  actions,  so  Anne  was  beloved  by  her  people  because  she  evinced 
a  maternal  affection  for  them.  Nor  should  this  fact  pass  unnoticed,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  prevalence  of  factions  and  the  dissensions  of  parties,  during  this  reigo, 
the  blood  of  no  subject  was  shed  for  treason. 

i\ 
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Qm9§tiansfar  Etammaiiim, 

1,  J.  Whatcircumttancet  preceded  the  treaty  with  Prance? 
«,  4.  After  its  conoluaion,  in  what  manner  was  it  reeenred  f 
6.  What  was  the  fint  atipalation  ? 

6.  What  the  next? 

7.  How  did  the  treaty  regard  England  ? 

ft.  Which  article  of  the  treaty  was  meritorioat  to  the  BagKdi  utioD  ? 

What  were  the  alipalatioiw  regarding  the  empenir  awl  «h^  kU|  of  PraHia  ? 
9.  What  appearance  did  Europe  now  exhibit  ? 

10.  What  dinenaion  took  place  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke? 

11.  What  wai  thought  to  be  their  different  viewt  ? 
19.  What  effect  had  thi*  diranion  oo  the  queen  ? 

13,  14.  When  the  queen's  life  was  despaired  of,  what  measures  were  taken  ? 

16.  What  immediately  preceded  the  queen's  death  f 

17.  How  loag  did  she  reign  ?  .  i 
What  was  the  situation  of  Enghund  at  her  deafh  ? 
Describe  her  character.    [See  NoU  in  preceding ptige.] 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Pope, 
Clement  XI.     . 


SmperoTM  <{f  CHenmntf. 

Leopold.  .  .  .  1t)58 
Joseph  L  .  .  .  170& 
Charles  VI.  .     .    .     1711 


AD.  Achmet  III. '    .    . 
17001 

Kmy  ^  France 


adI  i  d. 

170SJohoV 1707 


Bmpmrort  rf  ike  fWrlk. 
Mustaphair.    .    .    1096 


Louis  XIV.      .    .    1043 
King  of  Spain. 

Philip  V 1700 

Kinge  i^Portngml. 
PeidroIL     .    .    .    IflgS 

EMINENT  PERSONS.. 


JTmi^  of  Demnua^. 
Frederick  rV.    .    .    16itf9 

Kimg]^S¥HdMn, 
Charier  XU.    .    .   1«7 

'Kingtf  Pmnia. 
Frederick  I.t.    .    .    1701 


'ChutehiH,  duke  of  Marlborough ;  lord  Bolingbroke ;  sir  William  Temple ;  Boyle, 
'earl  of  Orrery ;  Swift ;  Sidney,  earl  of  Oodolphia ;  Harley,  eail  of  Ojdbtd ;  Mor- 
daunt,  earl  of  Peterborough ;  Howard,  earl  of  Suflblk  ;  D.  Finch,  earl  of  Not- 
tingham; G.  Orenville,  lord  Lanadowne;  Philip,  duke  of  Wharton;  R.  lord 
Raymond  ;  lord-ohaaeellor  Ring;  T.  lord  Paget  ;  Sarah,  ducbees  of  Mari- 
borough. 


S  Prussia  was  this  year  raised  from  a  dukedom  to  a  kii«dom.  Frederick,  io  an 
assembly  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  emperor's  consent,  plaoed  a  eiown 
iM  his  own  head,  and  was  afterwards  acknowledged  king  of  Fmsma  bj  all  the 
otiwr  potentates  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

GEORGE  I. 


Born 


Died 

June  lltb. 

1727. 


Bernn  to 

KHgn. 

Auk.  1st. 

1714. 


Keifned 
12|  years. 


SECTION  I. 

**  Tke  oommon  weal  should  be  the  first  punuit 
Of  the  crown'd  warrior ;  for  the  rojal  brows 
The  people  first  enwreath'd — they  are  Ae  root. 
The  king  the  tree.*^  Seward, 

11.  Condicn*,a.  laitable,  proportionate,  ade-  13.  Diaqnitrtion.  «.  ezaaafaatioB,  dispotathre 


^ondicn*, 
qwUie. 


n.  SCirmatice,  v.  to  dUfrace,  to  reproach. 


infuiry. 


1.  (A.D.  1714.)  Pursuant  to  the  act  of  successioD,  George 
the  First,  son  of  Ernest  Augastus,  first  elector  of  Brunswick, 
and  the  princess  Sophia,  grand-daughter  to  James  the  First, 
ascended  the  British  throne.  His  mature  age,  he  being  now 
fifty-four  years  old,  his  sagacity  and  experience,  his  numerous 
alliances,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  all  contributed 
to  establish  his  interests,  and  to  promise  him  a  peaceable  and 
happy  reign.  2.  His  abilities,  though  not  shining,  were  solid ; 
he  was  of  a  very  difierent  disposition  from  the  Stuart  family, 
whom  he  succeed.  These  were  known,  to  a  proverb,  for 
leaving  their  friends  in  extremity.  George,  on  the  contrary, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  heard  to  say,  ^'My 
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maxim  is,  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do  justice  to  all  the 
world,  and  to  fear  no  man/'  3.  To  these  qualifications  of  re- 
solution and  perseverance  he  joined  great  application  to  busi- 
ness. However,  one  fault  with  respect  to  England  remained 
behind ;  he  studied  the  interest  of  those  subjects  he  had  left 
more  than  those  he  came  to  govern. 

4.  The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  breath,  than  the 
privy-council  met,  and  three  instruments  were  produced,  by 
which  the  elector  appointed  several  of  his  known  adherents,  to 
be  added  as  lords-justices  to  seven  great  oflQcers  of  the  kingdom. 
Orders  also  were  immediately  issued  out  for  proclaiming 
George  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  regency 
appointed  the  earl  of  Dorset  to  carry  him  the  intimation  of  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  and  to  attend  him  on  his  journey  to 
England.  They  sent  the  general  oflQcers,  in  whom  they  could 
confide,  to  thejr  posts  ^  they  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  appointed  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Addison  secretary  of  state.  6,  To 
mortify  the  late  ministry  the  more, 
lord  Bolingbroke  was  obliged  to  wait 
every  morning  in  the  passage  among 
the  servants  with  his  bag  of  papers, 
^  where  there  were  persons  purposely 
i  placed  to  insult  and  deride  him. 
INo  tumult  appeared,  no  commotioa 
arose  against  the  accession  of  the 
new  king,  and  this  gave  a  strong  proof 
....  that  no  rational  measures  were  even 

taken  to  obstruct  his  exaltation. 

6.  When  he  first  landed  at  Greenwich,  he  was  received  by 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of  the  life-guards,  and 
the  lords  of  the  regency.  When  he  retired  to  his  bedchamber, 
he  sent  for  such  of  the  nobility  as  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  zeal  for  his  succession.  But  thedukeof  Ormond,  the  lord- 
chancellor,  and  the  lord-treasurer,  found  themselves  excluded. 

7.  The  king  of  a  faction  is  but  the  sovereign  of  half  his  sub- 
jects. Of  this,  however,  the  new-elected  monarch  did  not 
seem  to  be  sensible.  It  was  his  misfortune,  and  consequently 
that  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  hemmed  round  by  men  who 
soured  him  with  their  own  interests.  None  now  but  the 
leaders  of  a  party  were  admitted  into  employment.  The 
Whigs,  while  they  pretended  to  secure  the  crown  for  their 
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king,  were,  with  all  possible  arts,  conBrming  their  owo  into* 
rests,  extending  their  connexions,  and  giving  laws  to  the  so- 
Tereign.  8.  An  instantaneous  and  total  change  was  made  in 
all  the  offices  of  trust,  honour,  or  advantage.  The  Whigs  go- 
verned the  senate  and  the  court,  whom  they  would  have 
oppressed;  bound  the  lower  orders  of  people  with  severe  laws, 
and  kept  them  at  a  distance  by  vile  distinctions ;  and  taught 
them  to  call  this — Liberty  I 

9.  These  partialities  soon  raised  discontents  among  the 
people,  and  the  king's  attachments  considerably  increased  the 
discontents  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  clamour  of  the 
churches  being  in  danger  was  revived.  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Norwich,  and  Reading,  still  remembered  the  spirit  with  which 
they  had  declared  for  Sacheverel ;  and  now  theory  was,  ^'  Down 
with  the  Whigs,  and  Sacheverel  for  ever!" 

10.  Upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  in  which 
the  Whigs,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  were  predominant, 
nothing  was  expected  but  the  most  violent  measures  against 
the  late  ministry,  nor  were  the  expectations  of  mankind  disap* 
pointed.  (A.D.  1714.)  11.  The  lords  professed  their  hope 
that  the  king  would  be  able  to  recover  the  reputation  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  Continent,  the  loss  of  which  they  affected  to 
deplore.  The  commons  went  much  farther ;  they  declared 
their  resolution  to  trace  out  those  measures  by  which  the 
country  was  depressed  ;  they  resolved  to  seek  after  those  abet- 
tors on  whom  the  Pretender  seemed  to  ground  his  hopes;  and 
they  determined  to  bring  such  to  condign  punishment.  12.  It 
was  the  artifice,  during  this  and  the  succeeding  reign,  to 
stigmatize  all  those  who  testified  their  discontent  against  go* 
vemment  as  Papists  and  Jacobites.  All  who  attempted  to 
speak  against  the  violence  of  their  measures  were  reproached 
as  designing  to  bring  in  the  Pretender ;  and  most  people  were 
consequently  afraid  to  murmur,  since  discontent  was  so  near 
akin  to  treason.  The  people,  therefore,  beheld  the  violence  of 
their  conduct  in  silent  fright,  internally  disapproving,  yet  not 
daring  to  avow  their  detestation. 

18.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty  persons, 
to  inspect  all  the  papers  relative  to  the  late  negotiation  for 
peace;  and  to  pick  out  such  of  them  as  might  serve  as  subjects 
of  accusation  against  the  late  ministry.— After  some  time  spent 
in  this  disquisitiony  Mr.  Walpole,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, declared  to  the  house  that  a  report  was  drawn  up ;  and 
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in  the  mean  time  moved  that  a  warrant  might  be  iaaiied  for 
apprehending  Mr.  Matthew  Prior  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harley» 
who,  being  in  the  house,  were  immediately  taken  into  custody. 
14.  He  then  impeached  brd  Bolingbroke  of  high  treasoD. 
This  struck  some  of  the  members  with  amazement :  but  they 
were  still  more  astonished^  when  lord  Coningsby,  rising  ap» 
was  heard  to  say,  **  The  worthy  chairman  has  impeached  the 
hand,  but  I  impeach  the  head ;  he  has  impeached  the  scholar, 
and  I  the  master ;  I  impeach  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford  and  the  earl 
Mortimer  of  high  treason,  and  other  crimesand  misdemeanoffs.^ 

Question*  for  Examination. 

1.  Under  what  circamstancefl  did  George  I  ascend  the  throne  ? 

2.  What  were  his  abilities  and  disposition  ? 
What  was  his  maxim  ? 

3.  What  fault  has  been  attributed  to  him  ? 

4.  What  was  the  first  act  of  the  privy  council  ? 

5.  In  what  manner  was  Bolingbroke  treated? 

6.  By  whom  was  the  king  received  on  his  landing  ? 

7.  8.  By  whom  was  the  king  advised,  and  what  was  the  result  'i 
9.  What  did  these  partialities  produce  ? 

10,  11.  In  what  manner  did  the  new  parliament  act  ? 

12.  What  did  their  proceedings  produce  f 

13,  14.  For  what  purpose  was  a  committee  appointed  ? 


SECTION  II. 

**  Where  Scotland's  cloud-capp'd  hills  appear,^ 
See  Mar  the  rebel  standard  rear : 
The  rash  Pretender's  hopes  are  vain ; 
His  followers  dispersed  or  slain  V^-^DaoiMM. 

1.  (A.D.  1714.)  When  lord  Oxford  appeared  in  the  house  of 
lords  the  day  following,  he  was  avoided  by  the  peers  as  infec- 
tions :  and  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  baae- 
Bess  of  mankind.  When  the  articles  were  read  against  him 
in  the  house  of  commons,  a  warm  debate  arose  upon  that  in 
which  he  was  charged  with  having  advised  the  French  king 
of  the  manner  of  gaining  Tournay  from  the  Dutch.  2.  Mr. 
Walpole  alleged  that  it  was  treason.  Sir  Joseph  lekyl,  a 
known  Whig,  said  that  he  could  never  be  of  opinion  that  it 
amounted  to  treason.  It  was  his  principle,  he  said,  to  do 
justice  to  all  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  He  hoped 
he  might  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  would  not 
scruple  to  declare,  upon  this  part  of  the  question,  in  favour  of 
the  criminal.  3.  To  this  Walpole  answered,  with  great 
warmth,  thai  there  were  several  persons,  both  in  and  out 
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of  the  committee,  who  did  not  in  the  least  yield  to  that  mem- 
ber in  point  of  honesty,  and  exceeded  him  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  and  yet  were  satisfied  that  the  charge  in  that  article 
amounted  to  high  treason.  4.  This  point  being  decided  against 
the  earl,  and  the  other  articles  approved  by  the  house,  the  lord 
Coningsby,  attended  by  the  Whig  members,  impeached  him . 
soon  after  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords;  demanding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  might  lose  his  seat,  and  be  committed  to 
custody.  When  this  point  came  to  be  debated  in  the  house  of 
lords,  a  violent  altercation  ensued.  Those  who  still  adhered 
to  the  deposed  minister,  maintained  the  injustice  and  danger 
of  such  proceedings.  6.  At  last  the  earl  himself  rose  up,  and 
with  great  tranquillity  observed,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  al- 
ways acted  by  the  Immediate  directions  and  command  of  the 
queen,  his  mistress :  he  had  never  offended  against  any  known 
law^  and  was  unconcerned  for  the  life  of  an  insignificant  old 
man.  Next  day  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  where  he  received 
a  copy  of  his  indictment,  and  was  allowed  a  month  to  prepare 
his  answer.  Though  Dr.  Mead  declared  that  ff  the  earl  should 
be  sent  to  the  Tower  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  house  that  he  should  be  committed. 


TkB  Tousir  of  London, 

6.  At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  lord  Boling- 
broke  having  omitted  to  surrender  themselves  (for  they  had 
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actually  fled  to  the  Centinent)  wtthin  a  liimted  time,  it  wag  or- 
dered that  the  earl-marshal  should  rase  out  their  names  and 
arms  from  among  the  list  of  peers;  and  inventories  were  taken 
of  their  estates  and  possessions,  which  were  declared  forfeited 
to  the  crown. 

7.  Lord  Oxford  being  confined  in  the  Tower,  continued 
there  for  two  years,  during  which  time  the  nation  was  in  a 
continual  ferment,  from  an  actual  rebellion  that  was  carried  on 
unsuccessfully.    After  the  execution  of  some  lords,  who  were 
taken  in  arms,  the  nation  seemed  glutted  with  blood,  and  that 
was  the  time  that  lord  Oxford  petitioned  to  be  brought  to  trial. 
8.  He  knew  that  the  fury  of  the  nation  was  spent  on  objects 
that  were  really  culpable,  and  expected  that  his  case  would  look 
like  innocence  itself  compared  to  theirs.    A  day,  therefore,  at 
his  own  request,  was  assigned  him,  and  the  commons  were  or- 
dered to  prepare  for  their  charge.    At  the  appointed  time  the 
peers  repaired  to  the  court  in  Westminster-hall,  where  lord 
Cowper  presided  as  lord  high  steward.     9.  But  a  dispotoan's- 
ing  between  the  lords  and  commons,  concerning  the  mode  ot 
his  trial,  the  lords  voted  that  the  prisoner  should  be  set  at 
liberty.     To  this  dispute  he  probably  owed  the  security  ot  hit 
title  and  fortune;  for,  as  to  the  articles  importing  him  guilty  of 
high  treason,  they  were  at  once  malignant  and  frivolous,  so 
that  his  life  was  in  no  manner  of  danger. 

10.  In  the  mean  time  these  vindictive  proceedings  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  the  avenues 
to  royal  favour  were  closed  against  all  but  a  faction.  The 
flames^of  rebellion  were  actually  kindled  in  Scotland.  The 
earl  of  Mar,  assembling  three  hundred  of  his  own  vassals  in  the 
Highlands,  proclaimed  the  Pretender  at  Castledown,  and  set  up 
his  standard  at  a  place  called  Breamaer,  assuming  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty*s  forces.  11.  To  second 
these  attempts,  two  vessels  arrived  in  Scotland,  from  France, 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  officers,  together 
with  assurance  to  the  earl,  that  the  Pretender  himself  would 
-shortly  come  over  to  head  his  own  forces.  The  earl,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  promise,  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men,  well  armed  and  provided.  12.  The  duke  of 
Argyle,  apprised  of  his  intentions,  and  at  any  rate  willing  to 
prove  his  attachment  to  the  present  government,  resolved  to 
give  him  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumblain,  though  his 
forces  did  not  amount  to  half  the  number  of  the  enemy.    After 
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an  engagement,  which  continued  several  hours,  in  the  evening 
hoth  sides  drew  off,  and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 
13.  Though  the  possession  of  the  Geld  was  kept  by  neither, 
yet  certainly  all  the  honour  and  all  the  advantages  of  the  day 
belonged  to  the  duke  of  Argyle.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
have  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  for,  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, delay  was  defeat.  The  earl  of  Mar  soon  found  his 
disappointment  and  losses  increase.  The  castle  of  Inverness, 
of  which  he  was  in  possession,  was  delivered  up  to  the  king  by 
lord  Lovat,  who  had  hitherto  professed  to  act  in  the  interest  of 
the  Pretender.  14.  The  marquis  of  Tullibardine  forsook  the 
earl,  in  order  to  defend  his  own  part  of  the  country;  and  many 
of  the  clans  seeing  no  likelihood  of  coming  soon  to  a  second  en- 
gagement, returned  quietly  home:  for  an  irregular  army  is  much 
easier  led  to  battle  than  induced  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 
15.  In  the  mean  time  the  rebellion  was  much  more  unsuc- 
cessfully prosecuted  in  England.  From  the  time  the  Pretender 
had  undertaken  this  wild  project  at  Paris,  in  which  the  duke 
of  Ormond  and  lord  Boliiigbroke  were  engaged,  lord  Stair,  the 
English  ambassador  there,  had  penetrated  all  his  designs,  and 
sent  faithful  accounts  of  all  his  measures  and  all  his  adherents 
to  the  ministry  at  home.  Upon  the  first  rumour,  therefore, 
of  an  insurrection,  they  imprisoned  several  lords  and  gentle- 
men, of  whom  they  had  a  suspicion.  16.  The  earls  of  Home, 
Wintown,  Kinnoul,  and  others,  were  committed  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.  The  king  obtained  leave  from  the  lower  house 
to  seize  sir  William  Wyndham,  sir  John  Packington,  Harvey 
Combe,  and  others.  The  lords  Lansdowne  and  Duplin  were 
taken  into  custody.  Sir  William  Wyudham*s  father-in-law, 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  offered  to  become  bound  for  his  appear- 
ance, but  his  surety  was  refused. 

Qtustionsfor  Ezitminatum. 

1.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  peers  towards  lord  Oxford  ? 
S.  In  what  way  was  he  defended  by  sir  Joseph  iekjl  ? 

3.  What  was  the  answer  of  Walpole  ? 

4.  Who  impeached  the  earl  of  Oxford  before  the  lords' 

5.  What  answer  did  his  lordship  make  to  the  charge  ? 

6.  What  proceedings  were  taken  against  Ormood  and  BoUngbroke  ? 

7.  In  what  state  was  the  nation  at  tbis  time  I 

8.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Oxford  request  his  trial  ? 
9    What  occasioned  his  being  set  at  liberty  ? 

10.  What  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people  ? 
11—14.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  rebellion  of  Scotland. 

15.  Who,  penetrating  into  the  wild  project  of  the  Pretender,  sent  accounts  of  all 

his  measures  ? 

16.  Who  were  imprisoned  in  consequence  ? 
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SECTION  III. 

^  Swift  to  Ihe  north  his  troops  he  leads 
O'er  rapi^  floods  and  hills  of  soow ; 
No  toil  the  glorious  inarch  impedes 
That  bears  the  Briton  to  the  foe." — Anon, 

7.  lofitM'UoD. «.  a  deprimtioa  ef  reasoa.     |  M.  Qwid'ravle.  m.  (9mttM. 
10.  Pa'rade,  «.  pomp,  show.  I 

1.  (A.D.  1715.)  All  these  precautions  were  not  able  to  stop 
the  insurrection  in  the  western  counties,  where  it  was  already 
begun.     However,  all  their  preparations  were  weak  and  ill- 
conducted,  every  measure  was  betrayed  to  the  government  as 
soon  as  projected,  and  many  revolts  suppressed  in  the  very  out- 
set.    2.  The  university  of  Oxford  was  treated  with  great  se- 
verity on  this  occasion.    Major-general  Pepper,  with  a  strong 
detachment  of  dragoons,  took  possession  of  the  city  at  day- 
break, declaring  that  he  would  instantly  shoot  any  of  Ihe  stu- 
dents who  should  presume  to  appear  without  the  limits  of  their 
respective  colleges.    The  insurrections  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties came  to  greater  maturity.    3.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1715,  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  Mr.  Forster,  took  the 
field  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  and  being  jdned  by  some  gen- 
tlemen from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  proclaimed  the  Pretender. 
Their  first  attempt  was  to  seize  upon  Newcastle,  in  which  they 
had  many  friends,  but  they  found  the  gates  shut  against  them, 
and  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Hexham.    4.  To  oppose  these, 
general  Carpenter  was  detached  by  government  with  a  body 
of  nine  hundred  men,  and  an  engagement  was  hourly  expected. 
The  rebels  had  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancaster, 
to  Preston,  of  which  place  they  took  possession  without  any 
resistance.    But  this  was  the  last  stage  of  their  illnidvised  in- 
cursion ;  for  general  Wills,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men, 
came  up  to  the  town  to  attack  them,  and  from  his  activity 
there  was  no  escaping.    6.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to 
raise  barricades,  and  to  place  the  town  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
repulsing  the  first  attack  of  the  royal  army  with  success. 
Next  day,  however,  Wills  was  reinforced  by  Carpenter,  and 
the  town  was  invested  on  all  sides.     In  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion, to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  own  rashness, 
Forster  hoped  to  capitulate  with  the  general,  and  accordingly 
sent  colonel  Oxburgh,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  with  a 
trumpeter,    to    propose  a  capitulation.    6.   This,  howerer. 
Wills  refused,  alleging  that  he  would  not  treat  with  ret>els. 
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and  that  the  only  favour  they  had  to  expect  was  to  be  spared 
from  immediate  slaughter.  These  were  hard  terms,  yet  no 
better  could  be  obtained.  They  accordingly  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  were  put  under  a  strong  guard ;  all  the  noblemen 
and  leaders  were  secured,  and  a  few  of  the  officers  tried  for 
deserting  from  the  royal  army,  and  shot  by  order  of  a  court- 
martial.  The  common  men  were  imprisoned  at  Chester  and 
Lirerpool ;  the  noblemen  and  considerable  officers  were  sent 
to  London,  and  led  through  the  streets,  pinioned  and  bound  to- 
gether, to  intimidate  their  party. 

7.  The  Pretender  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  his  expectations,  in  supposing  that  the  whole 
country  would  rise  up  in  his  cause.  His  affairs  were  actually 
desperate;  yet  with  his  usual  infaituuionj  he  resolved  to 
hazard  his  person  among  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  time 
when  such  a  measure  was  too  late  to  produce  any  efifect. 
8.  Passing,  therefore,  through  France  in  disguise,  and  em^ 
barking  in  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk,  he  arrived,  after  a  pas- 
sage of  a  few  days,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  with  only  six  gen^ 
tlemen  in  his  train.  He  passed  unknown  through  Aberdeen 
to  Feterosse,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  about 
thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality.  9.  There 
he  was  solemnly  proclaimed.  His  declaration,  dated  at  Com- 
mercy,  was  printed  and  dispersed.  He  went  from  thence  to 
Dundee,  where  he  made  a  public  entry,  and  in  two  days  more 
arrived  at  Scoon,  where  he  intended  to  have  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation  performed.  He  ordered  thanksgivings  to  be 
made  for  his  safe  arrival ;  he  enjoined  the  ministers  to  pray 
for  him  in  their  churches;  and,  without  the  smallest  share  of 
power,  went  through  the  ceremonies  of  royalty,  which  threw 
an  air  of  ridicule  on  all  his  conduct.  10.  Having  thus  spent 
some  time  in  unimportant /Mtro^i^  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  with  the  same  levity  with  which  it  was  undertaken. 
Having  made  a  speech  to  his  grand  council,  he  informed  them 
of  his  want  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  for  undertaking 
a  campaign,  and  therefore  deplored  that  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  them.  He  once  more  embarked  on  board  a  small 
French  ship  that  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrose,  accompanied 
by  seven  lords,  his  adherents,  and  in  five  days  arrived  at 
Gravelin. 

11.  In  this  manner  ended  a  rebellion,  which  nothing  but 
imbecility  could  project,  and  nothing  but  rashness  could  sup- 
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port.    But  though  the  enemy  was  no  more,  the  fury  of  the 
victors  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  abate  with  their  success. 
The  law  was  now  put  in  force  with  all  its  terrors;  and  the 
prisons  of  London  were  crowded  with  those  deluded  wretches, 
whom  the  ministry  seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon.     12.  The 
commons,  in  their  address  to  the  crown,  declared  they  would 
prosecute  in  the  most  rigorous  manner  the  authors  of  the  late 
rebellion.   In  consequence  of  which  the  earls  of  Derwenlwater, 
Nithisdale,  Carnwath,  and  Wintown,  the  lords  Widrington, 
Kenmuir,  and  Nairne»  were  impeached,  and,  upon  pleading 
guilty,  all  but  Lord  Win  town  received  sentence  of  death.     No 
entreaties  could  soften  the  ministry  to  spare  these  unhappy 
men.     13.  Orders  were  dispatched  to  execute  the  lords  Der- 
wentwater,  Nithisdale,  and  Kenmuir,  immediately;   the  rest 
were  respited  to  a  farther  time.     Nithisdale,  however,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  in  woman's  clothes,  which  were  brought 
to  him  by  his  mother,  the  night  before  he  was  to  have  been 
executed.    Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir  were  brought  to  tbe 
scaffold  on  Tower-hill  at  the  time  appointed.   Both  underwent 
their  sentence  with  calm  intrepidity,  pitied  by  all,  and  Keia- 
ingly  less  moved  themselves  than  those  who  beheld  them. 

14.  In  tbe  beginning  of  April,  commissioners  for  trying  the 
rebels  met  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  when  bills  were  found 
against  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  twenty  of  their  con- 
federates. 15.  Forster  escaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached 
the  Continent  in  safety :  the  rest  pleaded  not  guilty.  Pitts,  the 
keeper  of  Newgate,  being  suspected  of  having  connived  at 
Forster*s  escape,  was  tried  for  his  life,  but  acquitted.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this.  Mackintosh,  and  several  other  prisoners 
broke  from  Newgate,  after  having  mastered  the  keeper  and 
turnkey,  and  disarmed  the  sentinel.  16.  The  court  proceeded 
to  the  trial  of  those  that  remained :  four  or  five  were  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn;  two-and-twenty  were  exe- 
cuted at  Preston  and  Manchester;  and  about  a  thousand  pri- 
soners experienced  the  king's  mercy,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
and  were  transported  to  North  America. 

17.  A  rupture  with  Spain,  which  ensued  some  time  after, 
served  once  more  to  raise  the  declining  expectations  of  the 
Pretender  and  his  adherents.  It  was  hoped,  that,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  a  new  in- 
surrection might  be  carried  on  in  England.  The  duke  of 
Orraond  was  the  person  fixed  upon  to  conduct  thi3  expedition ; 
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aDd  ho  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of 
war  and  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand  regular 
troopsy  with  arms  for  twelve  thousand  more.  ,  18.  But  fortune 
was  still  as  unfavourable  as  ever.  Having  set  sail,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Cape  Finisterre,  he  was  encountered  by  a  vio- 
lent storm,  which  disabled  his  fleet,  and  frustrated  the  expe- 
dition. This  misfortune,  together  with  the  bad  success  of  the 
Spanish  arms  in  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  £urope,  induced 
Philip  to  wish  for  peace ;  and  he  at  last  consented  to  sign  the 
quadruple  alliance.  This  was  at  that  time  thought  an  im- 
mense acquisition,  but  England,  though  she  procured  the  rati* 
fication,  had  no  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  treaty. 

Qu4itumsfor  Examination. 

1.  Of  what  nature  was  the  inBurrection  in  the  western  counties? 
3.  In  what  manner  was  the  university  of  Oxford  treated? 

3.  By  whom  was  the  Pretender  first  proclaimed  ? 

4.  Relate  the  manner  in  which  they  were  opposed. 

5.  6.  What  was  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Preston  ? 

8,  9.  What,  was  the  next  proceeding  of  the  Pretender? 

10.  What  was  his  conduct  on  abandoning  this  enterprise? 

11.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  victors? 

13.  What  was  the  declaration  of  the  commons?  aod  what  was  the  consequence  ? 

13.  What  orders  were  now  dispatched  ? 

14—16.  Relate  the  particulars  which  regarded  the  other  rebels. 

17.  What  rupture  raised  the  declining  hopes  of  the  Pretender  ? 

18.  What  was  the  result? 


BECTION  IV. 

**  The  South  Sea  bubble  now  appears, 
Which  caused  some  smiles,  some  countless  tears. 
And  set  half  Europe  by  the  ears.**  Dibdm. 

3.  ScrlT'eiier,«.oiiewhodraw8contraets,oBe|       FlaosibiFlty, «.  tbe  sppearsBca 
whose  bosiacss  is  to  plaoe  money  st  ia-    5.  Ide'al,  a.  ioukgiiuiry. 
terest.  I U .  B-qoity, «.  jasUce.  right. 

1.  (A.D.  1721.)  It  was  about  this  time  that  one  John  Law, 
a  Scotchman,  had  cheated  France  by  erecting  a  company 
under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi,  which  promised  that  de- 
luded people  great  wealth,  but  which  ended  in  involving  the 
French  nation  in  great  distress.  Soon  afterwards  the  people 
of  England  were  deceived  by  a  project  entirely  similar,  which 
is  remembered  by  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  and 
which  was  felt  long  after  by  thousands.  2.  To  explain  this  as 
concisely  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ever  since  the 
revolution  under  king  William,  the  government,  not  having  had 
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sufficient  supplies  granted  by  Parliameot,  or  what  was  granted 
requiring  time  to  be  collected,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow 
money  from  sev.eral  difTerent  companies  of  merchants,  and, 
among  the  rest,  from  that  company  which  traded  to  the  Sooth 
Sea.  The  South  Sea  Company  having  made  up  their  debt  to 
the  government  ten  millions,  instead  of  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  whichihey  usually  received  as  interest,  were  satisfied 
with  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

3.  It  was  in  this  situation  of  things  that  one  Blount,  who 
had  been  bred  a  serhener^  and  was  possessed  of  all  the  cud— 
ning  and  ptausUnUty  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  pro- 
posed to  the  ministry,  in  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the  different  companies  of  merchants, 
and  thus  to  become  the  sole  creditor  of  the  state.  4.  The 
terms  he  offered  to  the  government  were  extremely  advanta- 
geous. The  South  Sea  Compaay  was  to  redeem  the  debts  of 
the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  private  proprietors,  who  were 
creditors  to  the  government,  upon  whatever  terms  they  couJd 
agree  on  ;  and  for  the  interest  of  this  money,  which  tbef  bad 
thus  redeemed,  and  taken  into  their  own  hands,  they  would  be 
contented  to  be  allowed  by  government,  for  six  years,  five  per 
cent.;  then  the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent,: 
and  should  at  any  time  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  5.  But 
now  came  the  part  of  the  scheme  big  with  fraud  and  ruin.  As 
the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company  could  not  of  them- 
selves be  supposed  to  possess  money  sufficient  to  buy  up  the 
debts  of  the  nation,  they  were  empowered  to  raise  it  by  open- 
ing a  subscription  to  a  scheme  for  trading  to  the  South  Seas, 
from  which  commerce,  immense  ideal  advantages  were  pro- 
mised by  the  cunning  directors,  and  still  greater  expected  by 
the  rapacious  credulity  of  the  people.  All  persons,  therefore, 
who  were  creditors  to  the  government,  were  invited  to  come 
in,  and  exchange  their  stocks  for  that  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany. 

6.  The  directors'  books  were  no  sooner  opened  for  the 
first  subscription,  than  crowds  came  to  make  the  exchange 
of  their  stock  for  South  Sea  stock.  The  delusion  was  art- 
fully continued  and  spread.  Subscriptions  in  a  very  few  days 
sold  for  double  the  price  which  they  had  been  bought  at.  The 
scheme  succeeded  even  beyond  the  projector's  hopes,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  infected  with  a  spirit  of  avaricious  enter- 
prise.    The  infatuation  prevailed ;  the  stock  increased  to  a 
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surprising  degree,  and  to  nearly  ten  times  the  Yalue  of  what  it 
was  subscril)ed  for. 

7.  After  a  few  months^  however,  the  people  awoke  from 
their  dreams  of  riches,  and  found  that  all  the  advantages  they 
expected  were  merely  imaginary,  while  thousands  of  families 
were  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  8.  The  principal  delin- 
quents were  punished  by  parHament  with  a  forfeiture  of  all 
such  possessions  and  estates  as  they  had  acquired  during  the 
continuance  of  this  popular  phrenzy,  and  some  care  also  was 
taken  to  redress  the  sufferers.  The  discontents  occasioned  by 
these  public  calamities,  once  more  gave  the  disaffected  party 
hopes  of  succeeding.  But  in  all  their  councils  they  were  weak, 
divided,  and  wavering,  while  their  opponents  closely  watched 
all  their  proceedings. 

9.  The  first  person  that  was  seized  upon  suspicion  was 
Francis  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  prelate  long  obnox- 
ious to  the  present  government,  and  possessed  of  abilities  to 
render  him  formidable  to  any  ministry  he  opposed.  His 
papers  were  seized,  and  he  himself  confined  to  the  Tower. 
Soon  after  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  the  lords 
North  and  Grey,  and  some  others  of  inferior  rank,  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  Of  all  these,  however,  only  the 
bishop,  who  was  banished,  and  one  Mr.  Layer,  who  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  felt  the  severity  of  government,  the  proofs 
against  the  rest  amounting  to  no  convictive  evidence. 

10.  The  commons  about  this  time  finding  many  abuses  had 
crept  into  the  court  of  chancery,  which  either  impeded  justice, 
or  rendered  it  venal,  they  resolved  to  impeach  the  chancellor, 
Thomas,  earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords, 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  11.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  laborious  and  best  contested  trials  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land. The  trial  lasted  twenty  days.  The  earl  proved,  that 
the  sums  he  had  received  for  the  sale  of  places  in  chancery  had 
been  usually  received  by  former  lord  chancellors;  but  rea- 
son told  that  such  receipts  were  contrary  to  strict  justice. 
E^V^y^  therefore,  prevailed  above  precedent;  tlie  earl  was 
convicted  of  fraudulent  practices,  and  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  with  imprisonment  till  the  sum  should 
be  paid,  which  was  accordingly  discharged  about  six  weeks 
after. 

12.  In  this  manner,  the  corruption,  venality,  and  avarice 
of  the  times  had  increased  with  the  riches  and  luxury  of  the 
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DaiioD.    Commerce  introduced  fraud,  and  wealth  introduced 
prodigality. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  parliament  made  some  new  ef- 
forts to  check  the  progress  of  vice  and  immorality,  which  now 
began  to  be  diffused  through  every  rank  of  life.  But  they  were 
supported  neither  by  the  co-operation  of  the  ministry,  nor  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

13.  It  was  now  two  years  since  the  king  had  visited  his 
electoral  dominions  of  Hanover.     He,  therefore,  soon  after 
the  breaking  up  of  parliament,  prepared  for  a  journey  thither. 
(A.D.  1727.)     Having  appointed  a  regency  in  his  absence,  he 
embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay,  upon  his  landing,  at  a  little 
town  called  Voet.    Next  day  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and 
in  two  days  more,  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  arrived  at 
Pelden,  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health.     14.  He  supped 
there  very  heartily,  and  continued  his  progress  early  the  next 
morning,  but  between  eight  and  nine  ordered  his  coach  to  stop. 
It  being  perceived  that  one  of  his  hands  lay  motionless,  Mon- 
sieur Fabrice,  who  had  formerly  been  servant  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  who  now  attended  king  George,  attempted  to 
quicken  the  circulation,  by  chaBng  it  between  his  hands.    \5. 
As  this  had  no  effect,  the  surgeon,  who  followed  on  horse- 
back, was  called,  and  he  also  rubbed  it  with  spirits.     Soon 
after  theking*s  tongue  began  to  swell,  and  he  had  just  strength 
enough  to  bid  them  hasten  to  Osnaburgh.    Then  falling  insen- 
sible into  Fabrice's  arms,  he  never  recovered,  but  expired  about 
eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

QuettioHS  for  Exammation . 

1.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  South  Sea  scheme? 

2.  Explain  the  nature  of  it. 

3.  What  proposition  was  made  to  the  ministry  ? 

4.  What  were  the  terms? 

6.  What  part  of  the  scheme  was  full  of  fraud  and  ruin  ? 

6.  What  success  attended  it  ? 

8.  How  were  the  principal  delinquents  punished  f 

9.  What  persons  were  now  seized  as  obnoxious  to  govemmeut  ? 

10.  On  what  charge  was  the  eari  of  Macclesfield  impeached  ? 

11.  Relate  the  particulars  of  his  trial. 

13.  What  was  now  the  state  of  the  nation  7 

13.  About  what  time  did  the  king  prepare  to  visit  his  deotoral  dominions  ? 

14.  What  happened  on  his  progress  thither  ? 

15.  In  what  manner  did  the  king  die  ?  and  what  was  his  age  ? 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Clement  Xl.      . 
Innocent  XIII. 
Benedict  XUI. 


A  D, 

1700 
1721 
1724 


Bw^ror  qf  Germany. 
Charles  VI.  .     .     .     1711 


Emptor  of  the  Turkt. 
Achmet  UI.      .    .    1703 


Mmperor  of  Rut$ia, 

Petertbe  Great,  first 
emperor  t .      .    . 


Empr«$9  of  Rufia, 

A.D. 

Catharine  I.      .    .    17SS 
Kimgt  of  France. 


(A>ai8  XIV. 
Uuis  XV. 


1643 
1715 


King  of  Denmark. 

Frederick  IV.    .     .     169 

King  and  Queen  of 
Sweden. 


King  of  Spain. 

Philip  V.      .     .     .     1700 

King  tfPortttgid. 

17221  John  V 1707 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Charles  XII.      . 
Utricia  Leonora. 


1697 
1718 


King  of  Prussia. 
Frederick  11.    .     .     1713 


Sir  William  Windham.  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  William  Pulteney.  Fran- 
cis,  bishop  Atterbury.  John,  lord  Henrey.  John  Perceval,  earl  of  Egmont, 
&c.  &c. 

1  The  foundation  of  the  extensive  empire  of  Russia  was  bud  by  the  valour  and 
policy  of  Peter,  who  took  the  title  of  emperor  this  year,  and  was  recognized  by 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  in  1725. 


I«l 


Norman  Font  in  the  Church  of  Hayes,  Middlesex. 


^t 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

GEORGE  II. 


Born 
16K3. 


Died 

Oct  95tb, 

1760. 


B^ranto 

Rirlffii 

June  lltb.  1737. 


Reigned 
33^  jrean. 


SECTION  I. 


"  The  royal  sire,  to  realms  of  bliss  removed, 

(Like  the  fiuned  phoenix}  from  bis  |»yr«  shall  spring 
Successive  Gbobgbs,  gracious  and  beloved. 

And  good  and  glorious  as  the  parent  king.** — Cuimingk€um. 


Pyre,  «.  a  Ainenil  pile. 
4.  Infrnc'tion, «.  trsnagresflon,  vloUttioo  of  ■ 
treaty. 


Illi'cH.  a.  Utofsl,  onlawlbl. 


1.  (A.D.  1727.)  Upon  the  death  of  George  the  First,  his 
son  George  the  Second  came  to  the  crown ;  a  man  of  inferior 
ahilities  to  the  late  king,  and  strongly  hiassed  with  a  partiality 
to  his  dominions  on  the  continent.  The  chief  person,  and  he 
who  shortly  after  engrossed  the  greatest  share  of  power  under 
him,  was  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  risen  from  low  begin- 
nings, through  two  successive  reigns,  into  great  estimation. 
2.  He  was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  his  cause  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne;  and  when  the  Tory  party  could  no  longer  oppress 
him,  he  still  preserved  that  hatred  against  them;  with  which 
he  set  out.  To  defend  the  declining  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  the  first  object  of  his  attention ;  but 
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soon  after,  those  very  measures  by  which  he  pretended  to 
secure  it,  proved  the  most  effectual  means  to  lessen  it.  By 
corrupting  the  house  of  commons,  he  increased  their  riches 
and  power ;  and  they  were  not  averse  to  voting  away  those 
millions  which  he  permitted  them  so  liberally  to  share. 

3.  As  such  a  tendency  in  him  naturally  produced  opposi- 
tion,  he  was  possessed  of  a  most  phlegmatic  insensibility  to 
reproach,  and  a  calm  dispassionate  manner  of  reasoning  upon 
such  topics  as  he  desired  should  be  believed.  His  discourse 
was  fluent,  but  without  dignity ;  and  his  manner  convincing, 
from  its  apparent  want  of  art. 

4.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first  nation  who  showed  the  fu* 
tility  of  the  treaties  of  the  former  reign  to  bind,  when  any  ad- 
vantage was  to  be  produced  by  infraciian.  The  people  of  our 
West  India  Islands  had  long  carried  on  an  illicit  trade  with 
the  subjects  of  Spain  upon  the  continent,  but,  whenever  de- 
tected, were  rigorously  punished,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated 
to  the  crown.  5.  In  this  temerity  of  adventure,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  vigilance  of  pursuit  and  punishment  on  the 
other,  it  must  often  have  happened  that  the  innocent  roust 
suffer  with  the  guilty,  and  many  complaints  were  made,  per* 
haps  founded  in  justice,  that  the  English  merchants  were  plun- 
dered by  the  Spanish  king's  vessels  upon  the  southern  coast  of 
America,  as  if  they  had  been  pirates. 

6.  The  English  ministry,  unwilling  to  credit  every  report 
which  was  inflamed  by  resentment,  or  urged  by  avarice,  ex- 
pected to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  by  their  favourite 
system  of  treaty,  and  in  the  mean  time  promised  the  nation 
redress.  At  length,  however,  the  complaints  became  more 
general,  and  the  merchants  remonstrated  by  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons,  who  entered  into  a  deliberation  on  the  sub- 
ject. 7.  They  examined  the  evidence  of  several  who  had  been 
unjustly  seized,  and  treated  with  great  cruelty.  One  man, 
the  master  of  a  trading  vessel,  had  been  used  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  a  most  shocking  manner;  he  gave  in  his  evidence 
with  great  precision,  informed  the  house  of  the  manner  they 
had  plundered  and  stripped  him,  of  their  cutting  off  his  ears, 
and  their  preparing  to  put  him  to  death.  **  I  then  looked  up," 
said  he,  ^^  to  my  God  for  parilon,  and  to  my  country  for  re- 
venge." 

8.  These  accounts  raised  a  flame  among  the  people,  which 
it  was  neither  the  minister's  interest,  nor  perhaps  that  of  the 
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nation  to  indulge;  new  negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  and  new 
mediators  offered  their  interposition. — A  treaty  was  signed 
at  Vienna,  between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  which  settled  the  peace  of  Europe  upon 
its  former  footing,  and  put  off  the  threatening  war  for  a  tinne. 
9.  By  this  treaty  the  king  of  England  conceived  hopes  that  all 
war  would  be  at  an  end.  Don  Carlos,  upon  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Parma,  was,  by  the  assistance  of  an  English  fleet,  put 
in  peaceable  possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  while '  sii 
thousand  Spaniards  were  quietly  admitted,  and  quartered  in 
the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  to  secure  for  him  the  rev^^nof  that 
dukedom. 

10.  An  interval  of  peace  succeeded,  in  which  nothing 
remarkable  happened,  and  scarcely  any  contest  ensued  ex- 
cept in  the  British  parliament,  where  the  disputes  between 
the  court  and  the  country  party  were  carried  on  with  unceasing 
animosity. 

11.  (A.D.  1731.)  A  society  of  men,  in  this  interested  age 
of  seeming  benevolence,  had  united  themselves  into  «. com- 
pany, by  the  name  of  the  Charitable  Corporation ;  and  their 
professed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at  legaliiiterestto  the 
poor,  upon  small  pledges,  and  to  persons  of  higher  tank,  upon 
proper  security.  Their  capital  was  at  first  HpMted  to  tfa^ty 
thousand  pounds,  but  they  afterwards  increased  it  to  -six  hofr- 
dred  thousand.  12.  This  money  was  supplied  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  care  of  conducting  the  capital  was  intrusted  to  a 
proper  number  of  directors.  This  company  having  continued 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  cashier,  George:  Robinson, 
member  for  Marlow,  and  the  warehouse-keeper,  John  Thomp- 
son, disappeared  in  one  day.  Five  hundred  th6usand  ^pounds 
of  capital  was  found  to  be  s^nk  and  embezzled  by  means  which 
the  proprietors  could  not  discover.  18.  They  therefore,  in  a 
petition,  represented  to  the  house  the.miainner  in  which  they 
had  been  defrauded,  and  the! distress  to  which  many  ofihe 
petitioners  were  reduced. — A  secret  co4fi!imittee  being  appointed 
to  examine  into  this  grievance,a  most  iniquitous  scene  of  frUud 
was  discovered,  which  had  been  carried  on  by  Robinson  and 
Thompson,  in  concert  with  seme  of  the  directors,  forembezzliog 
the  capital,  and  cheating  the  proprietors.  Many  persons  of 
rank  and  quality  were  concerned  in  this  infamous  conspiracy; 
and  even  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the  nation  did  not  es- 
cape censure.     14.  A  spirit  of  avarice  and  rapacity  infected 
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every  rank  in  life  about  this  time:  no  less  than  six  members 
were  expelled  for  the  most  sordid  acts  of  knavery.  Sir  Robert 
Sutton,  sir  Archibald  Grant,  and  George  Robinson,  for  their 
frauds  in  the  management  of  the  Charitable  Corporation 
scheme:  Dennis  Bond  and  sergeant  Birch,  for  a  fraudulent 
sale  of  the  late  unfortunate  earl  of  Derwentwater's  large  es- 
tate: and  lastly,  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  for  forgery.  15. 
Luxury  had  given  birlh  to  prodigality,  and  that  was  the  parent 
of  the  meanest  arts  of  peculation.  It  was  asserted  in  the  house 
of  lords,  at  that  time,  that  not  one  shilling  of  the  forfeited  es- 
tates was  ever  applied  to  the  service  of  the  public,  but  became 
the  reward  of  fraud  and  venality. 

Questions  for  Esamination. 

1.  By  whom  was  George  the  Pint  succeeded? 

Who  engrossed  the  greatest  share  of  power  under  him  1 

3,  3.  What  measures  did  Walpole  pursue  ?  what  was  his  character  ? 

4,  5.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  dispute  with  Spain  originate  ? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  English  ministry  ? 

7.  Relate  the  eridence  of  one  who  had  been  treated  with  great  crueltj  bj  the 

Spaniards. 
9  What  for  a  time  prevented  the  threatening  war  ? 

10.  In  the  internal  of  peace  did  anj  thing  remarkable  happen  ? 

11.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Charitable  Corporation? 
18.  By  whom  was  its  capital  embeziled  ? 

13.  What  followed  the  detection  of  this  fraud? 

14.  What  membets  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the  most  sordid  acts  of 

knaTery  ? 

15.  What  remarkable  assertion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  at  this  time  ? 


SECTION  11. 

Of  Spain  dissatisfied  once  more  we  tell ; 

On  England's  triumphs,  too,  the  Muse  miffht  dwell. 

And  sing  how  Vernon  fought,  and  Porto  Belio  feW.^—Dibdin. 


4.  Spe'ciens,  a.  ikowy,  pl«ain»le. 

5.  Oon'trabaBd,  a.  Ul^  , 
•.  Repif  Mis,  $.  seisnre  1 


kowy,  pl«ain»le. 

.  Ul^sT.  prohlUled  by  law. 

•eisore  by  way  of  reeon- 


U.  Tro'plcal.  a.  sltaaled 
bich,  on  I 


the  tropics. 
—  ■  globd,  ore  imaginary  liaei 
drawn  at  the  distanoe  of  twenty-tbreo 
decrees  ttom  the  equinoctial  ttne. 


1.  (A.D.  1732.)  A  scHBiiEy  set  on  foot  by  sir  Robert  Wal<^ 
pole,  soon  after  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  public,  which 
.was  to  fix  a  general  excise.  The  minister  introduced  it  into 
the  bouse,  by  going  into  a  detail  of  the  frauds  practised  by  the 
factors  in  London,  who  were  employed  by  the  American  plan!*- 
ers  in  selling  their  tobacco.  2.  To  prevent  these  frauds,  he 
proposed,  that,  instead  of  haying  the  custom  levied  in  the 
USU9I  manner  upon  tobacco,  all  hereafter  to  be  imported  should 
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be  lodged  io  warehouses  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  ihe  offi— 
cers  of  the  crown ;  that  it  should  from  thenee  be  ^Id,  upon 
paying  the  duty  of  four  pence  a  pound,  when  the  proprietor 
found  a  purchaser.  3.  This  proposal  raised  a  violent  ferment, 
not  less  within  doors  than  without.  It  was  asserted  that  it 
would  expose  the  factors  to  such  hardships,  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  their  trade,  and  that  such  a  scheme 
would  not  even  prevent  the  frauds  complained  of.  It  was 
added,  that  a  number  of  additional  excisemen  and  warehouse- 
keepers  would  be  thus  employed,  which  would  at  once  render 
the  ministry  formidable,  and  the  people  dependent.  4.  Such 
were  the  arguments  made  use  of  to  stir  up  the  citizens  to  op- 
pose this  law :  arguments  rather  specious  than  solid,  since  with 
all  its  disadvantages  the  tax  upon  tobacco  would  thus  be  more 
safely  and  expeditiously  collected,  and  the  avenues  to  number- 
less frauds  would  be  shut  up.  The  people,  however,  were 
raised  into  such  a  ferment,  that  the  parliament^house  was  sur- 
rounded with  multitudes,  who  intimidated  the  ministry,  and 
compelled  them  to  drop  the  design.  The  miscarriage  otthe 
bill  was  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  in  London  and 
Westminster,  and  the  minister  was  burned  in  effigy  by  iVie 
populace  of  London. 

5.  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 
rica had  insulted  and  distressed  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  British  merchants  had  attempted  to  carry  on  an 
illicit  trade  in  their  dominions.  A  right  which  the  English 
merchants  claimed  by  treaty,  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  gave  them  frequent  opportunities  of  pushing  in 
contraband  commodities  upon  the  continent ;  so  that,  to  sup- 
press the  evil,  the  Spaniards  were  resolved  to  annihilate  the 
claim.  6.  This  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  had  often  been  ac- 
knowledged, but  never  clearly  ascertained;  in  aH  former  trea- 
ties it  was  considered  as  an  object  of  too  little  importance  to 
make  a  separate  article  in  any  negotiation.  The  Spanish 
vessels  appointed  for  protecting  the  coast  continued  their  se- 
verities upon  the  English;  many  of  the  subjects  of  Britain  were 
sent  to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Potosi,  and  deprived  of  all  means 
of  conveying  their  complaints  to  those  who  might  send  them 
redress.  7.  One  remonstrance  followed  another  to  the  eourt 
of  Madrid  of  this  violation  of  treaty;  but  the  only  answers 
given  were  promises  of  inquiry,  which  produced  no  reforma- 
tion.    Our  merchants  complained  loudly  of  these  outrages,  but 
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the  ministers  vainly  expected  from  negotiations  that  redress 
which  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  arms. 

8.  The  fears  discovered  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  only 
served  to  increase  the  insolence  of  the  enemy ;  and  their  guard- 
ships  continued  to  seize  not  only  all  the  guilty,  but  the  inno*- 
cent,  whom  they  found  sailing  along  the  Spanish  Main.  At 
last,  however,  the  complaints  of  the  English  merchants  were 
loud  enough  to  interest  the  house  of  commons:  their  letters 
and  memorials  were  produced,  and  their  grievances  enforced 
by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  9.  It  was  soon  found  that 
the  money  which  Spain  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  was  withheld,  and  no  reason  assigned  for  the  delay. 
The  minister,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  general  ardour,  and  to 
atone  for  his  former  deficiencies,  assured  the  house,  that  he 
would  put  the  nation  in  a  condition  for  war.  Soon  after, 
letters  of  r^?risa^  were  granted  against  the  Spaniards;  and 
this  being  on  both  sides  considered  as  an  actual  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  both  diligently  set  forward  their  arma- 
ments by  sea  and  land.  10.  In  this  threatening  situation, 
the  French  minister  at  the  Hague  declared  that  his  master 
was  obliged  by  treaty  to  assist  the  king  of  Spain  ;  so  that  the 
alliances,  which  but  twenty  years  before  had  taken  place,  were 
now  quite  reversed.  At  that  time  Franco  and  England  were 
combined  against  Spain;  at  present  France  and  Spain  were 
united  against  England ;  such  little  hopes  can  statesmen  place 
upon  the  firmest  treaties,  when  there  is  no  superior  power  to 
compel  the  observance. 

II.  (A.D.  1789.)  A  rupture  between  England  and  Spain 
being  now  become  unavoidable,  the  people,  who  had  long  cla- 
moured for  war,  began  to  feel  uncommon  alacrity  at  its  ap- 
proach; and  the  ministry,  finding  it  inevitable,  began  to  be  as 
earnest  in  preparation.  Orders  were  issued  for  augmenting 
the  land  forces,  and  raising  a  body  of  marines.  War  was  de- 
clared with  proper  solemnity,  and  soon  after  two  rich  Spanish 
prizes  were  taken  in  the  Mediterranean.  12.  Admiral  Vernon,  a 
man  of  more  courage  than  experience,  of  more  confidence  than 
skill,  was  sent  as  commander  of  a  fleet  into  the  West  Indies, 
to  distress  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  He  had  as- 
serted in  the  house  of  commons,  that  Porto  Bello,  a  fort  and 
harbour  in  South  America,  could  be  easily  destroyed,  and  that 
he  himself  would  undertake  to  reduce  it  with  six  ships  only. 
13.  A  project  which  appeared  so  wild  and  impossible  was  ri- 
diculed by  the  ministry ;  but,  as  he  still  insisted  upon  the  pro- 
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posaly  they  complied  with  his  request,  hoping  that  his  want 
of  success  might  repress  the  conBdence  of  his  party.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  disappointed;  for  with  six  ships  only 
he  attacked  and  demohshed  all  the  fortifications  of  the  place, 
and  came  away  victorious  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man. 
This  victory  was  magnified  at  home  in  all  the  strains  of  pane- 
gyric, but  the  triumph  was  far  superior  to  the  vahie  of  the 
conquest. 

14.  While  vigorous  preparations  were  making  in  other 
departments,  a  squadron  of  ships  was  equipped  for  distressing 
the  enemy  in  the  South  Seas,  the  command  of  which  was  given 
to  commodore  Anson.  This  fleet  was  destined  to  sail  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and,  steering  northwards  along  the 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  to  co-operate  occasionally  with  admiral 
Vernon  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The  delays  and  mis- 
takes of  the  ministry  frustrated  that  part  of  the  scheme,  which 
was  originally  well  laid.  15.  When  it  was  too  late  in  the 
season,  the  commodore  set  out  with  five  ships  of  the  line,  a 
frigate,  and  two  smaller  ships,  with  about  fourteen  haadnd 
men.  Having  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil,  he  refreshed  his 
men  for  some  time  on  the  island  of  St.  Catherine,  a  spot  thai 
enjoys  all  the  fruitfulness  and  verdure  of  the  luxurious  irqpieal 
climate.  From  thence  he  steered  downward  into  the  cold  and 
tempestuous  regions  of  the  south ;  and,  in  about  five  months 
after,  meeting  a  terrible  tempest,  he  doubled  Gape  Hom- 
16.  By  this  time,  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  his  crew  deplor- 
ably disabled  with  the  scurvy ;  so  that  with  much  diflficulty  he 
gained  the  delightful  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, on  whose  adventures  the  tale  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  by 
Daniel  Defoe,  is  founded.  There  he 
was  joined  by  one  ship  and  a  vessel  of 
seven  guns.  From  thence  advancing 
northward,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Chili,  and  attacked  the  city  of  Paita  by 
night.  17.  In  this  bold  attempt  he 
made  no  use  of  his  shipping,  nor  even 
;  disembarked  all  his  men ;  a  few  sol- 
-  diers,  favoured  by  darkness,  sufficed  to 
fill  the  whole  town  with  terror  and 
V confusion. — The  governor  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  the  inhabitants,  fled  on  all 
sides  ;   accustomed  to  be  severe,  they 
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expected  severity.  In  the  mean  time  a  small  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish kept  possession  of  the  town  for  three  days^  stripping  it 
of  treasures  and  merchandize  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
then  setting  it  on  fire. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  scheme  now  eogrossed  the  public  attention  ? 

3.  How  did  the  minister  propose  to  effect  it? 

3w  What  were  the  arguments  used  in  oppoeitioo  to  this  measure? 

4.  What  was  their  success  ? 

5.  From  what  cause  originated  the  dispute  with  Spain? 
6   What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  ? 

7.  What  measures  were  taken  bj  the  English  merchants  ? 

8.  What  continued  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  ? 

9.  What  induced  the  minister  to  gratify  the  general  ardour  of  the  nation  ? 
In  what  manner  did  the  war  commence? 

10.  Under  what  pretence  did  France  assist  Spain  ? 

11.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  people,  at  the  approach  of  the  war  ? 
13.  What  did  admiral  Vernon  assert  in  the  house  of  commons  ? 

13.  Relate  the  success  of  this  expedition. 

14 — 17.  Describe  the  proceedings  of  the  squadron  under  oommodore  Anson,  froni 
its  sailing  to  the  taking  of  Paita. 


SECTION  III. 

**  But  what  are  wreaths  in  battle  won  ? 
And  what  the  tribute  of  amaie 
Which  man  tuo  oft  mistaken  pajs 
To  the  vain  idol  shrine  of  false  renown  ?** — Anon. 

6.  Sabor'diDate,  a.  ral^ect  to,  inferior.  110.  Recrimlna'tioni  §.  a  retorted  aecoiation. 

9.  Soala'de, «.  the  •torminr  a  place  by  ndflnf  | 
ladders  against  the  walls.  I 

1.  (A.D.  1740.]  Soon  after,  this  small  squadron  advanced  as 
far  as  Panama,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  great  American  continent.  The  commo- 
dore now  placed  all  his  hopes  in  taking  one  of  those  valuable 
Spanish  ships  which  trade  from  the  Philippine  islands  to 
Mexico.  Not  above  one  or  two  at  the  most  of  these  immensely 
rich  ships  went  from  one  continent  to  the  other  in  a  year; 
they  were,  therefore,  very  large,  in  order  to  carry  a  suificiency 
of  treasure,  and  proportionably  strong  to  defend  it.  2.  In 
hopes  of  meeting  with  one  of  these,  the  commodore,  with  his 
little  fleet,  traversed  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  the  scurvy  once 
more  visiting  his  crew,  several  of  his  men  died,  and  almost 
all  were  disabled.  In  this  exigence,  having  brought  all  his 
men  into  one  vessel,  and  set  fire  to  the  other,  he  steered  for 
the  island  of  Tioian,  which  lies  about  half  way  between  the 
new  world  and  the  old.    3.  In  this  charming  abode  he  con« 
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linued  for  some  time,  till  his  men  recovered  their  health,  and 
his  ship  was  refitted  for  sailing. 

Thus  refitted,  he  set  forward  tor  China,  where  he  laid  in 
proper  stores  for  once  more  traversing  back  that  immense 
ocean,  in  which  he  had  before  suffered  such  incredible  diffi- 
culties.   4.  Having  accordingly  taken  some  Dutch  and  Indian 
sailors  on  board,  he  again  steered  towards  America,  and  at 
length,  after  various  toils,  discovered  the  Spanish  galleon  he 
had  so  long  and  ardently  expected.     This  vessel  was  built  as 
well  for  the  purpose  of  war  as  for  merchandize.     It  mounted 
sixty  guns  and  five  hundred  men,  while  the  crew  of  the  com- 
modore did  not  amount  to  half  that  number.     5.  However, 
the  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  they  returned 
home  with  their  prize,  which  was  estimated  at  three  hondred 
and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,   while  the  different 
captures  that  had  been  made  before  amounted  to  as  raucb 
more.    Thus,  after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  conducted  with 
astonishing  perseverance  and  intrepidity,  the  public  sustaioed 
the  loss  of  a  noble  fleet,  but  a  few  individuals  became  possessed 
of  immense  riches. 

6.  In  the  mean  time  the  English  conducted  other  operations 
against  the  enemy  with  amazing  activity.  When  Anson  set 
out,  it  was  with  a  design  of  acting  a  subarcUnate  part  toa  for- 
midable armament  designed  for  the  coast  of  New  Spain,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  almost  an  equal 
number  of  frigates,  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  warlike  stores, 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  seamen,  and  as  many  land  forces. 
Never  was  a  fleet  more  completely  equipped,  nor  never  had  the 
nation  more  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  Lord  Cathcart  was 
appointed  to  command  the  land  forces ;  but  he  dying  on  the 
passage,  the  command  devolved  upon  general  Wentworth, 
whose  abilities  were  supposed  to  be  unequal  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him. 

7.  When  the  forces  were  landed  at  Carthagcna,  they  erected 
a  battery,  with  which  they  made  a  breach  in  the  principal 
fort,  while  Vernon,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  sent  a  number 
of  ships  into  the  harbour,  to  divide  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  army  on  shore.  8.  The  breach 
being  deemed  practicable,  a  body  of  troops  were  commanded 
to  storm  ;  but  the  Spaniards  deserted  the  forts,  which,  if  pos- 
sessed of  courage,  they  might  have  defended  with  success. 
The  troops,  upon  gaining  this  advantage,  were  advanced  a 
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good  deal  nearer  the  city ;  but  there  they  met  a  much  greater 
oppoaitioD  than  they  had  expected.    9.  It  was  found,  or  at 
least  asserted,  that  the  fleet  could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter 
the  town,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  attempt  one  of 
the  forts  by  scaling.     The  leaders  of  the  fleet  and  the  army 
began  mutually  to  accuse  each  other,  each  asserting  the  pro- 
bability of  what  the  other  denied.    At  length,  Wentworth, 
stimulated   by  the  admiral's  reproach,   resolved  to  try  the 
dangeroos  experiment,  and  ordered  that  fort  St.  Lazare  should 
be  attempted  by  scalade.     10.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfor- 
tunate than  this  undertaking ;  the  forces  marching  up  to  the 
attack,  the  guides  were  slain,  and  they  mistook  their  way. 
Instead  of  attempting  the  weakest  part  of  the  fort,   they 
advanced  to  where  it  was  the  strongest,  and  where  they  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  town.    Colonel  Grant,  who  com- 
manded the  grenadiers,  was  killed  in  the  beginning.     1 1 .  Soon 
after  it  was  found  that  their  scaling  ladders  were  too  short; 
the  officers  were  perplexed  for  want  of  orders,  and  the  troops 
stood  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy,  without  knowing 
how  to  proceed.     After  bearing  a  dreadful  fire  for  some  hours 
with  great  intrepidity,  they  at  length  retreated,  leaving  six 
hundred  men  dead  on  the  spot.     12.  The  terrors  of  the  cli- 
mate soon  began  to  be  more  dreadful  than  those  of  war ;  the 
rainy  season  came  on  with  such  violence,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  troops  to  continue  encamped :  and  the  mortality 
of  the  season  now  began  to  attack  them  in  all  its  frightful 
varieties.     To  these  calamities,  sufficient  to  quell  any  enter- 
prise, was  added  the  dissension  between  the  land  and  sea  com- 
manders, who  blamed  each  other  for  every  failure,  and  became 
frantic  with  mutual  recrimination.     They  only,  therefore,  at 
last,  could  be  brought  to  agree  in  one  mortifying  measure, 
which  was  to  ro-embark  the  troops,  and  withdraw  them  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  this  scene  of  slaughter  and  contagion. 

13.  This  fatal  miscarriage,  which  tarnished  the  British 
glory,  was  no  sooner  known  in  England,  than  the  kingdom 
was  filled  with  murmur  and  discontent.  The  loudest  burst  of 
indignation  was  directed  at  the  minister ;  and  they  who  once 
praised  him  for  success  he  did  not  merit,  condemned  him  now 
for  a  failure  of  which  he  was  guiltless. 

14.  (A.D.  1741.)  The  minister,  finding  the  indignation  of 
the  house  of  commons  turned  against  him,  tried  every  art  to 
break  that  confederacy,  which  he  knew  he  had  not  strength  to 
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oppose.  The  resentment  of  the  people  had  heen  rai«ed 
against  him  to  an  extravagant  height;  and  their  leaders  taagfat 
them  to  expect  very  signal  justice  on  their  supposed  oppressor. 
At  length,  finding  his  post  untenahle,  he  declared  ha  woaM 
never  sit  more  in  that  house ;  the  next  day  the  king  adjourned 
both  houses  of  parliament  for  a  few  days,  and  in  the  interim  air 
Robert  Walpole  was  created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  resigned  all  his 
employments. 

15.  But  the  pleasure  of  his  defeat  was  but  of  short  dorstion ; 
it  soon  appeared  that  those  who  declared  most  loudly  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  had  adopted  new  measures  with  their 
new  employments.     The  new  converts  were  branded  as  be- 
trayers of  the  interests  of  their  country ;  but  particularly  the 
resentment  of  the  people  fell  upon  Pulteney,  earl  of  fiatb, 
who  had  long  declaimed  against  that  very  conduct  he  now 
seettied  earnest  to  pursue.     16.  He  had  been  the  idol  of  the 
people,  and  considered  as  one  ot  the  most  illustrious  cham^ 
pions  that  had  ever  defended  the  cause  of  freedom :  but  allored, 
perhaps,  with  the  hope  of  governing  in  Walpole's  place,  be  wms 
contented  to  give  up  his  popularity  for  ambition.     The  lung, 
however,  treated  him  with  that  neglect  which  he  raen\fid;Yie 
was  laid  aside  for  life,  and  continued  a  wretched  survivor  o(  att 
his  former  importance. 

Questions  fbr  Examination. 

l—A.  Relate  brieflj  the  further  proceedings  of  the  squadron  under  connodore 
Anson  till  the  capture  of  the  rich  Spanish  gaOeon. 

5.  What  was  the  result  of  this  enterprise  ? 

6.  What  other  operations  were  undertaken? 

7—9.  Describe  the  particulars  of  the  siege  of  Carthagena. 
10,  11.  What  causes  rendered  it  unsuccessful  ? 
13.  What  was  then  the  situation  of  the  En^h  troops  ? 

13.  What  was  th«e  consequence  of  this  miscarriage  ? 

14.  What  was  the  minister's  conduct? 

15.  Did  the  conduct  of  his  successors  render  them  farouriles  of  the  people  ? 
On  whom  partieularlj  did  the  public  resentment  foil? 

16.  In  what  light  had  Pulteney  formerlj  been  considered  by  the  people  ? 


SECTION  IV. 

**  Bf  turns  each  army  gains  the  Wantage  ground. 
The  c4innons  roar,  and  carnage  spreads  around." — Duncan. 

1.  (A.D.  1740.)  Th«  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1740,  the 
French  began  to  think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  exert*- 
ing  their  ambition  opce  more.    Regardless  of  treaties^  partk-- 
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ciriarly  that  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  the  re- 
version of  all  the  late  emperor's  dominions  was  settled  upon 
his  daughter,  they  caused  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  be  crowned 
emperor.  Thus  the  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Sixth,  descended  from  an  illustrious  line  of  emperors,  saw 
herself  stripped  of  her  inheritance,  and  left  for  a  whole  year 
deserted  by  all  Europe,  and  without  any  hopes  of  succour. 
2v  She  had  scarcely  closed  her  father's  eyes,  when  she  lost 
Silesia,  by  an  irruption  of  Ihe  young  king  of  Prussia,  who  seized 
the  opportunity  of  her  defenceless  state  to  renew  his  ancient 
pretensions  to  that  province,  of  which  it  must  be  owned  his 
ancestors  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  France,  Saxony,  and 
Bavaria,  attacked  the  rest  of  her  dominions ;  England  was  the 
only  ally  that  seemed  willing  to  espouse  her  helpless  condition. 
Sardinia  and  Holland  soon  after  came  to  her  assistance,  and 
last  of  all  Russia  acceded  to  the  union  in  her  favour. 

3.  It  may  now  be  demanded  what  cause  Britain  had  to  in^ 
termeddle  in  those  continental  schemes.  It  can  only  be  an- 
swered, that  the  interest  of  Hanover,  and  the  security  of  that 
electorate,  depended  upon  nicely  balancing  the  dilTerent  inte* 
rests  of  the  empire;  and  the  English  ministry  were  willing  to 
gratify  the  king. 

4.  Accordingly  the  king  sent  a  body  of  English  forces  into 
the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  augmented  by  sixteen  thousand 
Hanoverians,  to  make  a  diversion  upon  thedominionsof  France, 
in  the  queen  of  Hungary's  favour;  and  by  the  assistance  of 
these  the  queen  of  Hungary  soon  began  to  turn  the  scale  of 
victory  on  her  side.  5.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohe- 
mia. Her  general,  prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
invaded  the  dominions  of  Bavaria.  Her  rival,  the  nominal  em- 
peror, was  obliged  to  fly  before  her ;  and  being  abandoned  by 
his  allies,  and  stripped  of  even  his  hereditary  dominions,  re- 
tired to  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity. 

6.  (A.D.  1743.)  The  French,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Austrian  and  British  forces,  assembled  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  on  the  River  Mayne,  under  the  command 
of  marshal  Noailles,  who  posted  his  troops  upon  the  east  side 
of  that  river.  The  British  forces,  to  the  number  of  forty  thou- 
sand, pushed  forward  on  the  other  side  into  a  country  where 
they  found  themselves  entirely  destitute  of  provisions,  the 
French  having  cut  olTall  means  of  their  being  supplied.  7.  The 
king  of  England  arrived  at  the  camp  while  his  army  was  in 
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this  deplorable  situation ;  wherefore  he  resolved  to  penetrate 
forward  to  join  twelve  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians, 
who  had  reached  Hanau.  With  this  view  he  decamped;  but 
before  his  army  had  reached  three  leagues,  he  found  the 
enemy  had  enclosed  him  on  every  side,  near  a  village  called 
Dettingen. 

8.  Nothing  now  presented  themselves  but  the  roost  mortifying 
prospects.  If  he  fought  the  enemy,  it  must  be  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage;  if  he  continued  inactive,  there  was  a  certainty 
of  being  starved ;  and  a  retreat  for  all  was  impossible.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  French  troops  saved  hil  whole  army.  They 
passed  a  defile,  which  they  should  have  been  contented  to 
guard  :  and,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Grammoot, 
their  horse  charged  the  English  foot  with  great  fury.  Tbay 
were  received  with  intrepidity  and  resolution ;  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  repass  the  Mayne  with  precipi- 
tation, with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men. 

9.  Meanwhile  the  French  went  on  with  vigour  on  eyery 
side.     They  projected  an  invasion  of  England ;  and  Chiries, 
the  son  of  the  old  pretender,  departed  from  Rome,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Spanish  courier,  for  Paris,  where  he  had  an  audience 
of  the  French  king. 

10.  The  family  had  long  been  the  dupes  of  France;  but  it 
was  thought  at  present  there  were  serious  resolutions  formed 
in  their  favour.  The  troops  destined  for  the  expedition  amounted 
to  fifteen  thousand  men ;  preparations  were  made  for  embark- 
ing them  at  Dunkirk,  and  some  of  the  ports  hearest  to  England, 
under  the  eye  of  the  young  Pretender.     IL  The  duke  de  Ro- 
quefeuille,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  was  to  see  them  safely 
landed  in  England;  and  the  famous  count  Saxe  was  to  com- 
mand them  when  put  on  shore.     Rut  the  whole  project  was 
disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Norris,  who,  with 
a  superior  fleet,  made  up  to  attack  them.    The  French  fleet 
was  thus  obliged  to  put  back ;  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind  da- 
maged their  transports  beyond  redress;  and  the  French,  now 
frustrated  in  their  scheme  of  a  sudden  descent,  thought  fit 
openly  to  declare  war. 

12.  The  French,  therefore,  entered  upon  the  war  with  great 
alacrity.  They  besieged  Fribourg,  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  succeeding  campaign  invested  the  strong  city  of  Tour- 
nay.  Although  the  allies  were  inferior  in  number,  and 
although  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  yet  they  re- 
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solved,  if  possible,  t«  save  this  city  by  hazarding  a  battle.  They 
accordingly  marched  against  the  enemy,  and  took  post  in  sight 
of  the  French,  who  were  encamped  on  an  eminence,  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Antoine  on  the  right,  a  wood  on  the  left,  and  the 
town  of  Fontenoy  before  them.  13.  This  advantageous  si- 
tuation did  not  repress  the  ardour  of  the  English,  who  begaa 
the  attack  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  pressing  forward, 
bore  down  all  opposition.  They  were  for  nearly  an  hour  vic- 
torious, and  confident  of  success,  while  Saxe,  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, who  commanded  the  French  army,  was  at  that  time 
sick  of  the  same  disorder  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  How- 
ever, be  was  carried  about  to  all  the  posts  in  a  litter,  and 
assured  his  attendants  that,  notwithstanding  all  unfavourable 
appearances,  the  day  was  his  owd«  14.  A  column  of  the  Eng- 
lish, without  any  command,  but  by  mere  mechanical  courage, 
had  advanced  upon  the  enemy's  lines,  which  opening,  formed 
an  avenue  on  each  side  to  receive  them.  It  was  then  that  the 
French  artillery  on  the  three  sides  began  to  play  on  this  for- 
lorn body,  which,  though  they  continued  for  a  long  time  un- 
shaken, were  obliged  at  la«t  to  retreat. 

15.  This  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  that  had  been 
fought  in  this  age;  the  allies  left  on  the  field  nearly  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  the  French  bought  their  victory  with  nearly 
an  equal  number  of  slain.  This  blow,  by  which  Tournay 
was  taken  by  the  French,  gave  them  such  a  manifest  superiority 
all  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  that  they  kept  the  froiis  of  tbdr 
victory  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  war. 

QuesttHufor  ExamineUion, 

1.  On  Ihe  d«flith  of  the  enperor  of  Austria,  what  wai  the  conduct  of  the  French  f 

S.  Describe  the  siluation  of  the  emperor's  daughtar. 

a  What  cause  had  BrHain  to  intermeddle  in  ooaliaentai  sobemct? 

4,  5.  With  what  success  was  Britain's  interference  attended  ? 

6--8.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  attended  the  battle  of  Det- 


9.  What  other  project  did  the  Preach  endeafoor  to  efiect? 
10,  11.  What  success  attended  their  measures  ? 
19.  What  preceded  the  battle  of  Fontenoy? 
13,  14.  Relate  the  particulars  of  thia  battle. 
15.  What  loss  did  each  side  experience? 
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SECTION  V. 

*^  But  still  to  darken  the  dread  gloom  of  war. 
Misguided  Stuart  drew  rebellioo's  sword : 
E'en  Derby  saw  hi»  vauDtios  banners  wave. 
And  Scottish  chieflains  hailed  him  as  their  lord.** — Valpjf. 

1.  Ceateat',  v.  to  unite.  I  !•.  IrrapPtioa, «.  an  iBCorrioa,  an  lT>a< 

4.  PasUlan'imoof, «.  cowanll j,  mean-spirited.  | 

1.  (A.D.   1745.)     But  though    bad  success  attended  the 
British  arms  by  land  and  sea,  yet  these  being  distant  eyils,  the 
English  seemed  only  to  complain  from  honourable  motives, 
and  murmured  at  distresses  of  which  they  had  but  a   very 
remote  prospect.    A  civil  war  was  now  going  to  be  kindled  in 
their  own  dominions,  which  mixed  terror  with  their  complaints; 
and  which,  while  it  increased  their  perplexities,  only  cemented 
their  union.     2.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  son  of  the  old 
Pretender  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  gaining  the  British 
crown.    Charles  Edward,  the  adventurer  in  question,  had  been 
bred  in  a  luxurious  court  without  partaking  of  its  efieminacy. 
He  was  enterprising  and  ambitious:  but,  either  from  loex- 
perience  or  natural  inability,  utterly  unequal  to  the  Md  un- 
dertaking.   He  was  long  flattered  by  the  rash,  the  supersUUons, 
and  the  needy ;  he  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  was 
ripe  for  a  revolt,  and  thai  it  could  no  longer  bear  the  immense 
load  of  taxes  with  which  it  was  burdened.     8.  Being  now, 
therefore,  furnished  with  some  money,  and  with  still  larger 
promises  from  France,  who  fanned  his  ambition,  he  embarked 
for  Scotland  on  board  a  small  frigate,  accompanied  by  the 
marquis  of  Tuliibardine,  sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  a  few  other 
desperate  adventurers.     Thus,  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
British  empire,  he  only  brought  with  him  seven  oflScers,  and 
arms  for  two  thousand  men. 

4.  The  boldness  of  this  enterprise  astonished  all  Europe. 
It  awakened  the  fears  of  the  ptisiUantmouSy  the  ardour  of  the 
brave,  and  the  pity  of  the  wise.  But  by  this  time  the  young 
adventurer  was  arrived  at  Perth,  where  the  unnecessary  cere- 
mony was  performed  of  proclaiming  his  father  king  of  Great 
Britain.  5.  From  thence,  descending  with  his  forces  from  the 
mountains,  they  seemed  to  gather  as  they  went  forward  :  and, 
advancing  to  Edinburgh,  they  entered  that  city  without  oppo- 
sition. There  again  the  pageantry  of  proclamation  was  per- 
formed; and  there  he  promised  to  dissolve  the  Union,  which 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  country.     How- 
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erer,  the  castle  of  that  city  atlH  held  out,  and  he  was  unpro- 
vided with  cannon  to  besiege  it. 

6.  Id  the  mean  time,  sir  John  Cope,  who  had  pursued  the 
rebels  through  the  Highlands,  but  had  declined  meeting  them 
in  their  descent,  being  now  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of 
dragoons,  resolved  to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  and  give  the 
enemy  battle.  The  young  adventurer,  whose  forces  were 
rather  superior,  though  undiscipfined,  attacked  him  near  Pros- 
ton-^ns,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  capital,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  put  him  and  his  troops  to  flight.  7.  This  victory,  by 
which  the  king  lost  five  hundred  men,  gave  the  rebels  great 
influence ;  and  had  the  Pretender  taken  advantage  of  the  ge- 
neral, consternation,  and  marched  directly  for  England,  the 
consequence  might  have  been  fatal  to  freedom.  But  he  was 
amused  by  the  promise  of  succours  which  never  came ;  and 
thus  induced  to  remain  at  Edinburgh,  to  enjoy  the  triumphs 
of  an  unimportant  victory,  and  to  be  treated  as  a  monarch. 

8.  While  the  young  Pretender  was  thus  trifling  away  his 
time  at  Edinburgh  (for,  in  dangerous  enterprises,  delay  is  but 
defeat),  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  took  every  precaution  to 
oppose  him  with  success.  Six  thousand  Dutch  troops,  that  had 
come  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  crown,  were  dispatched 
northward,  under  the  command  of  general  Wade.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland  soon  after  arrived  from  Flanders,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  detachment  of  dragoons  and  infantry,  well 
disciplined,  and  inured  to  action.  Besides  these,  volunteers 
offered  in  every  pari  of  the  kingdom ;  and  every  county  exerted 
a  vigorous  spirit  of  indignatiofi  both  against  the  ambition,  the 
religion,  and  the  allies  of  the  young  Pretender. 

9.  However,  be  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  taught  him 
maxims  very  difierent  from  those  that  then  prevailed  in  Eng-« 
land.  Though  he  might  have  brought  civil  war,  and  all  the 
calamities  attending  it,  with  him,  into  the  kingdom,  he  had 
been  taught  that  the  assertion  of  his  right  was  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  him,  and  the  allering  the  constitution,  and  perhaps  the 
religion  of  his  country,  an  object  of  laudable  ambition.  10.  Thus 
animated,  he  went  forward  with  vigour;  and  having,  upon 
frequent  consultations  with  his  officers,  come  to  a  resolution  of 
making  an  irruption  into  England,  he  entered  the  country  by 
the  western  border,  and  invested  Carlisle,  which  surrendered 
in  less  than  three  days.    He  there  found  a  considerable 

fi9 
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quantity  of  arms,  and  there  too  he  cauBod  his  father  to  be  pro* 
claimed  king. 

1 1 .  General  Wade,  being  apprised  of  his  progress,  adYanced 
across  the  country  from  the  opposite  shore;  but  receiving  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  was  two  days'  march  before  him,  he 
retired  to  his  former  station.  The  young  Pretender,  thas  un- 
opposed, resolved  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  kingdom,  bar- 
ing received  assurances  from  France  that  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  would  be  landed  on  the  southern  coasts,  to  make  a 
diversion  in  his  favour.  12.  He  was  flattered  also  with  the 
hopes  of  being  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  malcontents 
as  he  passed  forward,  and  that  his  army  would  increase  on  his 
march.  Accordingly,  leaving  a  small  garrison  ip  Carlisle, 
which  he  should  rather  have  left  defenceless,  he  advanced  to 
Penrith,  marching  on  foot  in  a  Highland  dress,  and  continued 
his  irruption  till  he  came  to  Manchester,  where  he  established 
his  head-quarters. 

13.  He  was  there  joined  by  about  two  hundred  English,  who 
were  formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  colooel 
Townley.  From  thence  he  pursued  his  march  to  Derby,  itt- 
tending  to  go  by  the  way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where  he 
hoped  to  be  joined  by  a  great  number  of  followers ;  but  the  ^ 
putes  between  his  own  chiefs  prevented  his  proceeding  to  that 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

14.  He  was  by  this  time  advanced  within  a  hundred  miles 
ef  the  capita],  which  was  filled  with  perplexity  and  consterna- 
tion. Had  he  proceeded  in  his  career  with  that  expedition 
which  he  had  hitherto  used,  he  might  have  made  himself 
master  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  would  certainly  have  been 
joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  his  well-wishers,  who  waited 
impatiently  for  his  approach. 

Queationtfor  Examination. 

1.  What  was  the  rituation  of  England  at  this  time  ? 

8.  By  whom  was  an  effort  made  to  gain  the  English  crown  ? 

3.  Under  what  oircnmstmnees  was  it  undertaken  ? 

6.  What  were  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Pretender  ? 

6.  With  what  success  did  he  attack  sir  John  Cope  ? 

7.  What  were  the  consequences  of  this  rictory  ? 

8.  What  precautions  were  taken  by  the  English  ministry  F 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Pretender  ? 

11.  By  whom  was  an  attempt  made  to  oppose  him  ?  and  what  was  its  result? 
13.  To  what  places  did  he  next  proceed  ? 

13.  By  whom  was  he  joined  ?  and  whither  did  he  next  march  ? 

14.  What  might  hare  been  the  result  had  he  proceeded  with  expedition  7 
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^  Ill-fated  jouth ;  Culloden's  bloodv  field 
Sunk  the  vain  fabric  of  ambition  low; 
Pressed  with  fatigue,  and  hunger,  long  he  roamed, 
'Mid  scenes  of  danger,  and  'mid  sights  of  woe.^'f^o/jpy . 

8.  l/nanimMty, «.  sffreement  in  mind.  1 13.  Sayplisnt.  $.  one  who  implores  merey 

10.  F«r</cit]p,  $.  MTScenesf,  cmeltj.  I  nrmn  another. 

1.  (A.D.  1745.]  In  the  mean  time  the  king  resolved  to  take 
the  field  in  person.  But  he  found  safety  from  the  discontents 
which  now  began  to  prevail  in  the  Pretender's  army.  In  fact, 
he  was  but  the  nominal  leader  of  his  forces ;  as  his  generals, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans,  were  from  their  education, 
ignorant,  and  averse  to  subordination.  They  had  from  the 
beginning  began  to  embrace  opposite  systems  of  operation, 
and  to  contend  with  each  other  for  pre-eminence;  but  they 
seemed  now  unanimous  in  returning  to  their  own  country  once 
more. 

2.  The  rebels  accordingly  effected  their  retreat  to  Carlisle 
without  any  loss,  and  from  thence  crossed  the  rivers  Eden  and 
Solway,  into  Scotland.  In  these  marches,  however,  they  pre- 
served all  the  rules  of  war ;  they  abstained  in  a  great  measure 
from  plunder;  they  levied  contributions  on  the  towns  as  they 
passed  along ;  and  with  unaccountable  precaution  left  a  garrisdn 
at  Carlisle,  which  shortly  after  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  at  discretion,  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred men. 

3.  The  Pretender  being  returned  to  Scotland,  he  proceeded 
to  Glasgow,  from  which  city  he  exacted  severe  contributions. 
He  advanced  from  thence  to  Stirling,  where  he  was  joined  by 
lord  Lewis  Gordon,  at  the  head  of  some  forces,  which  had  been 
assembled  in  his  absence.  Other  clans,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand,  came  in  likewise ;  and  from  some  supplies  of  money 
which  he  received  from  Spain,  and  from  some  skirmishes,  in 
which  he  was  successful  against  the  royalists,  his  affairs  began 
to  wear  a  more  promising  aspect.  4.  Being  joined  by  lord 
Dnimmond,  he  invested  the  castle  of  Stirling,  commanded  by 
general  Blakeney ;  but  the  rebel  forces  being  unused  to  sieges, 
consumed  much  time  to  no  purpose.  It  was  during  this  attempt 
that  general  Hawley,  who  commanded  a  considerable  body  of 
forces  near  Edinburgh,  undertook  to  raise  the  siege,  and  ad*- 
vanced  towards  the  rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk.  After  two 
days  spent  in  mutually  examining  each  other's  strength,  the 
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rebels  being  ardent  to  engage,  were  led  on,  in  full  spirits,  to 
attack  the  king's  army.  5.  The  Pretender,  who  was  in  the 
front  line,  ga^e  the  signal  to  engage,  and  the  first  fire  put 
Hawley's  forces  into  confusion.  The  horse  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation, and  fell  upon  their  own  infantry;  while  the  rebels 
following  up  the  blow,  the  greatest  part  of  the  royal  army  fled 
with  the  utmost  precipitation.  They  retired  in  confusion  to 
Edinburgh,  leaving  the  conquerors  in  possession  of  their  tents, 
their  artillery,  and  the  field  of  battle. 

6.  Thus  far  the  aflairs  of  the  rebel  army  seemed  not  un- 
prosperous;  but  here  was  an  end  of  all  their  triumphs.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland,  at  that  time  the  favourite  of  the  English 
army,  had  been  recalled  from  Flanders,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  at  Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of  about 
fourteen  thousand  men.  7.  With  these  he  advanced  to  Aber- 
deen, where  he  was  joined  by  several  of  the  Scotch  nobility, 
attached  to  the  house  of  Hanover ;  and  having  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  his  army,  he  resolved  to  find  out  the  enemy, 
who  retreated  at  his  approach.  After  having  refreshed  his 
troops  at  Aberdeen  for  some  time,  he  renewed  his  maFcb, 
and  in  twelve  days  he  came  up  to  the  banks  of  the  deep  and 
rapid  river  Spey.  This  was  the  place  where  the  rebels  might 
have  disputed  his  passage,  but  they  lost  every  advantage  in 
disputing  with  each  other.  8.  They  seemed  now  totally  void 
of  all  counsel  and  subordination,  without  conduct,  and  without 
unanimity.  After  a  variety  of  contests  among  each  other, 
they  resolved  to  wait  their  pursuers  upon  the  plains  of  Cullo- 
den,  a  place  about  nine  miles  distant  firom  Inverness,  embo- 
somed In  hills,  except  on  that  side  which  was  open  to  the  sea. 
There  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  the  number  of  eight 
thousand  men,  in  three  divisions,  supplied  with  some  pieces  of 
artillery,  ill-manned  and  served. 

9.  The  battle  began  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  the 
cannon  of  the  king's  army  did  dreadful  execution  among  the 
rebels,  while  theirs  was  totally  unserviceable.  One  of  the 
great  errors  fn  all  the  Pretender^s  wariike  measures,  was  his 
subjecting  wild  and  undisciplined  troops  to  the  forms  of  artfttl 
war,  and  thus  repressing  their  native  ardour,  from  which  alone 
he  could  hope  for  success.  10.  After  they  had  kept  in  their 
ranks,  and  withstood  the  English  fire  for  some  time,  they  at 
length  became  impatient  for  closer  engagement;  and  about  five 
hundred  of  them  made  an  irruption  upon  the  left  wing  of  the 
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oDemy  with  their  accustomed  ferocity.  The  first  line  being 
disordered  by  this  onset,  two  battalions  advanced  to  support 
it,  and  galled  the  enemy  with  a  terrible  close  discharge.  11. 
At  the  same  time  the  dragoons,  under  Hawley,  and  the  Argyle- 
shire  militia,  pulling  down  a  park  wall  feebly  defended,  fell 
among  them,  sword  in  hand,  with  great  slaughter.  In  less 
than  thirty  minutes  they  were  totally  routed,  and  the  field  co- 
vered with  their  wounded  and  slain,  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand  men.  The  French  troops  on  the  left  did  not  fire  a 
shot,  but  stood  inactive  during  the  engagement^  and  after* 
wards  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  12.  An  en- 
tire body  of  the  clans  marched  off  the  field  in  order,  while  the 
rest  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  leaders  obliged 
with  reluctance  to  retire.  Civil  war  is  in  itself  terrible,  but 
much  more  so  when  heightened  by  unnecessary  cruelty.  How 
guilty  soever  an  enemy  may  be,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  brave  soldier 
to  remember  that  he  is  only  to  fight  an  opposer  and  not  a  sup^ 
pliant,  13.  The  victory  was  in  every  respect  decisive,  «nd 
humanity  to  the  conquered  would  have  rendered  it  glorious. 
But  little  mercy  was  shown  here ;  the  conquerors  were  seen 
to  refuse  quarter  to  the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  de-^ 
fenceless ;  some  were  slain  who  were  only  excited  by  curiosity 
to  become  spectators  of  the  combat,  and  soldiers  were  seen  to 
anticipate  the  base  employment  of  the  executioner.  14.  The 
duke,  immediately  after  the  action,  ordered  six-and*-lhirty 
deserters  to  be  executed.  The  conquerors  spread  terror 
wherever  they  came :  and,  after  a  short  space,  the  whole 
country  round  was  one  dreadful  scene  of  plunder,  slaughter, 
and  desolation;  justice  was  forgotten,  and  vengeance  assumed 
its  name. 

Quettwtufor  BgamimUi<m. 

1.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  Pretender's  army  ? 
8.  To  what  place  did  the  rebels  retreat  ? 
8.  By  wlioM  were  they  joined? 

4.  What  success  attended  them  in  besieging  Stirling  castle  ? 
Who  attempted  to  raise  the  siege  ? 

5.  With  what  success  did  the  rebels  attack  the  royal  army  ? 

6.  What  ended  their  triumphs  ? 

7.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ? 

8.  What  was  the  determination  of  the  rebel  army  ? 
What  was  the  amount  of  their  forces  f 

9—19.  R«Ute  the  particulars  and  result  of  the  battle  ef  Culloden. 
13,  14.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  conquerors  ? 
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SECTION  VII. 

**  The  qualilj  of  merej  it  not  ttrmiaed : 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaTen 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  H  it  twice  bletted ; 
It  bletteth  him  that  givet,  and  him  that  taket : 
Tit  mightiest  in  the  mighty."  Skaksptare. 

f.  ProtVIyle, «.  a  couTert  to  s  new  opinion.  1 17.  Tem'porary.ff.eonCinniBcoiiIyforatiM. 
15.  BqniT'slent.  $.  any  tUng  thtt  is  of  the        Infrac'tlon, «.  a  violatloa. 
Muae  Talve.  | 

I.  (A.D.  1746.)  Ih  this  manner  were  blasted  all  the  hopes 
and   all  the  ambition  of  the  yoang  adventurer;  one  short 
hour  deprived  him  of  imaginary  thrones  and  sceptres,  and 
reduced  him  from  a  nominal  king  to  a  distressed,  forloni 
outcast,  shunned  by  all  mankind  except  those  who  soi^ht 
his  destruction.     To  the  good  and  the  brave,  subseqaent  dif- 
tress  often  atones  for  former  guilt ;  and,  while  reason  wouU 
speak  for  punishment,  our  hearts  plead  for  mercy.    2.  ImoM- 
diately  after  the  engagement,  he  fled  away  with  a  captain  d 
Fitz-James*s  cavalry,  and,  when  their  horses  were  fitig»«/, 
they  both  alighted,  and  separately  sought  for  safety.    B^^ 
some  days  wandered  in  this  country,  naturally  wild,  baiw 
rendered  more  formidable  by  war,  a  wretched  spectator  w 
all  those  horrors  which  were  the  result  of  his  ill-grounded  am- 
bition. 

3«  There  is  a  striking  similitude  between  his  adventures  and 
those  of  Charles  the  Second  upon  his  escape  from  Worcester. 
He  sometimes  found  refuge  in  caves  and  cottages,  without 
attendants,  and  dependent  on  the  wretched  natives,  who 
could  pity,  but  not  relieve  him.  Sometimes  he  lay  in  forests, 
with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  distress,  continually  puf' 
sued  by  the  troops  of  the  conqueror,  as  there  was  a  reward  oi 
thirty  thousand  pounds  offered  for  taking  him  dead  or  alive. 
4.  Sheridan,  an  Irish  adventurer,  was  the  person  who  kepi 
most  faithfully  by  him,  and  inspired  him  with  courage  to  sup- 
port such  incredible  hardships.  He  had  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  his  concealments,  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  Bitf 
individuals,  whose  veneration  for  his  family  prevailed  above 
their  avarice. 

5.  One  day,  having  walked  from  morning  till  night,  ne 
ventured  to  enter  a  house,  the  owner  of  which  he  well  kn^ 
was  attached  to  the  opposite  party.  As  he  entered  he  addressed 
the  master  of  the  house  in  the  following  manner:  **  The  son 
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of  your  king  comes  to  beg  a  little  bread,  and  a  few  clothes.  I 
know  your  present  attachment  to  my  adyersaries,  but  I  be- 
lieve you  have  sufficient  honour  not  to  abuse  my  confidence, 
or  to  take  advantage  of  my  distressed  situation.  Take  these 
rags,  that  have  been  for  some  tinie  my  only  covering :  you 
may  probably  restore  them  to  me  one  day,  when  I  shall  be 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain."  6.  The  masterof  the 
house  was  touched  with  pity  at  his  distress ;  he  assisted  him 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  never  divulged  the  secret.  There 
were  few  of  those,  who  even  wished  his  destruction,  that  would 
choose  to  be  the  immediate  actors  of  it,  as  it  would  have  sub- 
jected them  to  the  resentment  of  a  numerous  party.  7.  In 
this  manner  he  continued  to  wander  among  the  frightful  wilds 
of  Glennary,  for  nearly  six  months,  often  hemmed  round  by 
his  pursuers,  but  still  rescued  by  some  lucky  accident  from  the 
impending  danger.    At  length  a  privateer  of  St.  Haloes,  hired 


by  his  adherents,  arrived  in  Lochnanach,  in  which  he  em- 
barked in  the  most  wretched  attire.  He  was  clad  in  a  short 
coat  of  black  frieze,  threadbare,  over  which  was  a  common 
Highland  plaid,  girt  round  by  a  belt,  from  whence  were  sus- 
pended a  pistol  and  a  dagger.  He  had  not  been  shifted  for  many 
weeks;  his  eyes  were  hollow,  his  visage  wan,  and  his  con- 
stitution greatly  impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue.  8.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Sullivan  and  Sheridan,  two  Irish  ad- 
herents, who  had  shared  all  his  calamities,  together  with 
Cameron  of  Locliiel,  and  his  brother,  and  a  few  other  exiles. 
They  set  sail  for  France :  and,  after  having  been  chased  by  two 
English  men-of-war,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  a  place  called 
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Roseau,  near  Morlaix,  in  BreUgae.  Pdrhapa  he  would  have 
found  it  more  difficult  to  escape,  had  not  the  vigilanee  of  his 
pursuers  been  relaxed  by  a  report  that  he  was  already  slain  • 

9.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Pretender  was  thiu  pnrsnod, 
the  scaffolds  and  the  gibbets  were  preparing  for  his  adhereot«. 
Serenteen  officers  of  the  rebel  army  were  banged,  drawn,  mnd 
quartered,  at  Kennington-common,  In  the  aeighbourbood  of 
London.  Their  constancy  in  death  gained  moft pra§elpies  to 
their  cause  (ban  eren  perhaps  their  yietories  would  have  ob- 
tained. Nine  were  executed  in  the  same  manner  at  Carlisle, 
and  eleven  at  York.  A  fow  obtained  pardgn,  and  a  eoBskfer- 
able  number  of  con\mon  men  were  transported  to  the  planta- 
tions in  North  America.  10.  The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and 
Gromartie,  and  the  lord  Balmerino,  were  tried  by  their 
peers,  and  found  guilty.  Gromartie  was  pardoned,  and  the 
rest  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  In  this  manner  Tidory, 
defeat,  negotiation,  treachery,  and  rebellion,  succeeded  each 
other  rapidly  for  some  years,  till  all  sides  began  to  think  them- 
selves growing  more  feeble,  and  gaining  no  solid  advantage. 

11.  A  negotiation  was,  therefore,  resolved  upon:  aod  (be 
contending  powers  agreed  to  come  to  a  congress  at  Aix-W- 
Chapelle,  where  the  earl  of  Sandford  and  sir  Thomas  Robin- 
son assisted  as  plenipotentiaries  IVom  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
This  treaty  was  begun  upon  the  preliminary  condition  of  re- 
storing all  conquests  made  during  the  war.  12.  From  thence 
great  hopes  were  expected  of  conditions  both  favourable  and 
honourable  to  the  English ;  but  the  treaty  still  remains  a  lasting 
mark  of  precipitate  counsels  and  English  disgrace.  By  this  it 
was  agreed,  that  all  prisoners  on  each  side  should  be  mutually 
restored,  and  all  conquests  given  up.  That  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Plaoentia,  and  Guastalla,  should  be  ceded  to  don  Phi- 
lip, heir  apparent  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to  his  heirs ;  but 
in  case  of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  then  these  do- 
minions should  revert  to  the  house  of  Austria.  13.  It  was 
confirmed  that  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  to  the  sea  should 
be  demolished;  that  the  English  ships  annually  sent  with 
slaves  to  the  coast  of  New  Spain  should  have  this  privilege 
continued  for  four  years ;  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  be 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Silesia,  which  he  had  lately 
conquered;  and  that  the  queen  of  Hungary  should  be  secured 
in  her  patrimonial  dominions.  14.  But  one  article  of  this 
peace  was  more  displeasing  and  affllictive  to  the  English  than 
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all  the  rest.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
should,  immediately,  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  send 
two  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  to  France,  as  hostages, 
until  restitution  should  be  made  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other 
conquests  which  England  had  made  during  the  war.  15.  This 
was  a  mortifying  clause;  but,  to  add  to  the  general  error  of 
the  negotiation,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  searching  the 
vessels  of  England  in  the  American  seas,  upon  which  the  war 
was  originally  begun.  The  limits  of  their  respective  posses- 
sions in  North  America  were  not  ascertained;  nor  did  they 
receive  any  eqtMcUent  for  those  forts  which  they  restored  to  Uie 
enemy.  16.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  long  been  the  object  of 
reproach  to  those  by  whom  it  was  made ;  but  with  all  its  faults, 
the  treaty  now  concluded  was  by  far  more  despicable  and  erro- 
neous. Tet  sueh  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  was  branded  with  universal  contempt,  and  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle  was  extolled  with  the  highest  strains 
of  praise. 

17.  This  treaty,  which  some  asserted  would  serve  for  a  bond 
of  permanent  amity,  was,  properly  speaking,  but  a  temporary 
truce;  a  cessation  from  hostilities,  which  both  sides  were  un- 
able to  continue.  Though  the  war  between  England  and 
France  was  actually  hushed  up  in  Europe,  yet  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  it  still  went  forward  with  undiminished  vehe- 
mence; both  sides  still  willing  to  offend,  still  offending,  and 
yet  both  complaining  of  the  infraotion. 

Qu€$timu  for  Examinaium, 

1,  «.  In  wfcat  ritaatkm  was  the  Pretender  after  tha  batde  of  OiUodeo  ? 
S.  Whoae  adreatarei  did  his  reaenble  ? 

4.  Who  was  his  most  faithful  attendant  7 

5.  In  what  manner  did  he  address  one  of  hia  opponents  ? 

7.  By  what  means  did  he  escape  ?  and  what  was  his  appearaaee  ? 

8.  By  whom  was  he  aoeompanied  ? 

9.  In  what  manner  were  his  adherents  punished  ? 

10.  What  noblemen  were  beheaded? 

11.  What  led  to  a  negotiation  between  Great  Britain  aad  Spain  ? 

19w  What  hopes  were  ezpeeted  from  this  treaty  ?  What  was  tke  result  ? 

13.  What  were  its  conditions? 

14.  What  article  of  the  peace  was  fery  displeasing  to  the  Bnglish  ? 
16.  What  was  another  error  in  the  negotiation  f 

16.  What  opinion  was  held  of  this  treaty  ? 
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SECTION  VIII. 

^  Id  disUnt  olunes  we  w«g«  unequal  war. 
And  transatlantic  broils  our  comforts  mar.** — Jones. 


I.  Bxa'bsniBt,  «.  orerfowiaf,  harinc  Mere 

then  enooch. 
t.  Unten'snled,  m.  haTinff  no  oocapler.  vaia- 

habited. 
4.  Con'misMfiea.  «.    penoas   eppoiated   to 

trsnaect  offlctal  basineM  witli  others. 


Aboi'tiTe,  m.  aseleas.  AOIiaff  eTeaeetsi. 
If.  De'flle,  «.  a  narrow  pauafe  or  paM. 
IS.  Vao'inMrd.  $.  the   adraaoed  gaari,  tka 

first  line  of  any  army. 
10.  Snperaa'aaated,  a,  distaalMted  by  age. 

Tery  old. 


1.  (A.D.  1758.)  A  NEW  colony  having  been  formed  in  North 
America,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  thought  that 
thither  the  waste  of  an  exuberant  nation  might  well  be  drained 
off;  and  those  bold  spirits  kept  in  employment  at  a  distance, 
who  might  be  dangerous  if  suffered  to  continue  in  idleness  at 
home.  Nova  Scotia  was  a  place  where  men  might  be  impri- 
soned, but  not  maintained:  it  was  cold,  barren,  and  incapable 
of  successful  cultivation.  2.  The  new  colony,  therefore,  was 
maintained  with  some  expense  to  the  government  in  the  be- 
ginning; and  such  as  were  permitted  soon  went  southward  to 
the  milder  climates,  where  they  were  invited  by  an  unie-- 
nanted  and  fertile  soil.  Thus  did  the  nation  ungratefully 
send  off  her  hardy  veterans  to  perish  on  inhospitable  sbores, 
and  this  they  were  taught  to  believe  would  extend  their  domi- 
nions. 

3.  However,  it  was  for  this  barren  spot  that  the  English 
and  French  revived  the  war,  which  soon  after  spread  with 
such  terrible  devastation  over  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
native  Indians  bordering  upon  the  deserts  of  Nova  Scotia,  a 
fierce  and  savage  people,  looked  from  the  first  with  jealousy 
upon  these  new  settlers;  and  they  considered  the  vicinity  of 
the  English  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  native  possessioos. 
4.  The  French,  who  were  neighbours,  in  like  manner,  and 
who  were  still  impressed  with  national  animosity,  fomented 
these  suspicions  in  the  natives,  and  represented  the  English 
(and  with  regard  to  this  colony  the  representation  might  be 
true)  as  enterprising  and  severe.  Commissaries  were,  there- 
fore, appointed  to  meet  at  Paris,  to  compromise  these  disputes ; 
but  these  conferences  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  cavillings 
of  men,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  understand  the  subject 
in  debate. 

5.  As  this  seemed  to  be  the  first  place  where  the  dissensions 
took  their  rise  for  a  new  war,  it  may  be  necessary  to  be  a  little 
more  minute.     The  French  had  been  the  first  cultivators  of 
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Nova  Scotia,  and  by  great  industry  and  long  perseverance  had 
rendered  the  soil,  naturally  barren,  somewhat  fertile,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  nature,  with  some  assistance  from  Europe. 
This  country,  h'oweyer,  had  frequently  changed  masters,  until 
at  length  the  English  were  settled  in  the  possession  and  ac- 
knowledged as  the  rightful  owners,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
6.  The  possession  of  this  country  was  reckoned  necessary  to 
defend  the  English  colonies  to  the  north,  and  to  preserve  their 
superiority  in  the  fisheries  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
French,  however,  who  had  been  long  settled  in  the  back  part 
of  the  country,  resolved  to  use  every  method  to  dispossess  the 
new  comers,  and  spirited  up  the  Indians  to  more  open  hosti- 
lities, which  were  represented  to  the  English  ministry  for  some 
time  without  redress. 

7.  Soon  after  this,  another  source  of  dispute  began  to  be 
seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  and  promised  as  much  un- 
easiness as  the  former.  The  French,  pretending  first  to  have 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  claimed  the 
whole  adjacent  country  towards  New  Mexico  on  the  east,  and 
quite  to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  the  west.  8.  In  order 
to  assert  their  claims,  they  found  several  English,  who  had 
settled  beyond  these  mountains,  from  motives  of  commerce, 
and  also  invited  by  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country:  they 
dispossessed  them  of  their  new  settlements,  and  built  such 
forts  as  would  command  the  whole  country  round  about. 
9.  Not  in  America  alone,  but  also  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of  a  new 
war  were  preparing  to  be  expanded.  On  the  coasts  of  Mala- 
bar, the  English  and  French  had,  in  fact,  never  ceased  from 
hostilities. 

(A.D.  1756.]  The  ministry,  however,  in  England,  now  be- 
gan a  vigorous  exertion  in  defence  of  their  colonies,  who  re- 
fused to'defend  themselves.  Four  operations  were  undertaken 
in  America  at  the  same  time.  Of  these,  one  was  commanded 
by  colonel  Monckton,  who  had  orders  to  drive  the  French  from 
the  encroachments  upon  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  10.  The 
second,  more  to  the  south,  was  directed  against  Crown  Point, 
under  the  command  of  general  Johnson.  The  third,  under 
the  conduct  of  general  Shirley,  was  destined  to  Niagara,  to 
secure  the  forts  on  that  river;  and  the  fourth  was  farther 
southward  still,  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  under  general  Brad- 
dock. 

11.  In  these  expeditions  Monckton  was  successful ;  Johnson 
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also  was  victorious,  thougli  he  failed  in  taking  the  fort  agiiBit 
which  he  was  sent ;  Shirley  was  thought  to  have  lost  the  sea- 
son for  operation  by  delay ;  Braddock  was  Tigoroos  and  adive, 
but  suffered  a  defeat.  This  bold  commander,  who  had  beeo 
recommended  to  this  service  by  the  duke  of  CumberlsDd,  let 
forward  upon  this  expedition  in  June,  and  left  the  cultivited 
parts  of  the  country  on  the  10th,  at  the  head  of  two  thoosaui 
two  hundred  men,  directing  his  march  to  that  part  of  tlie 
country  where  major  Washington  had  been  deieated  the  year 
before.  12.  Being  at  length  within  ten  miles  of  the  Freocfa 
fortress  he  was  appointed  to  besiege,  and  marchiog  forwani 
through  the  forest  with  full  confidence  of  success,  od  a  suddeo 
his  whole  army  was  astonished  by  a  general  discharge  of  trnu* 
both  in  front  and  flank,  from  an  enemy  that  still  remiioed 
unseen.  It  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  retreating;  tbe 
troops  had  passed  into  the  defile^  which  the  enemy  bad  art- 
fully permitted  them  to  do  before  they  oSered  to  fire.  IS'  Tbe 
vanguard  of  the  English  now,  therefore,  fell  back  in  cooster- 
nation  upon  the  main  body,  and  the  panic  soon  becamegeMn'- 
The  officers  alone  disdained  to  fly,  while  Braddock  UbmU 
still  continued  to  command  his  brave  associates,  difcoreiiB^i^ 
once  the  greatest  intrepidity  and  the  greatest  imprudence. 
14.  An  enthusiast  to  the  discipline  of  war,  he  disdaioed  toOT 
from  the  field,  or  to  permit  his  men  to  quit  their  ranks,  vbeo 
their  only  method  of  treating  the  Indian  army  was  by  preci- 
pitate attack,  or  an  immediate  desertion  of  the  field  of  bitiie< 
At  length  Braddock.  having  received  a  muskei-sbot  throogl) 
the  lungs,  dropped,  and  a  total  confusion  ensued,  k^^ 
artillery,  ammunition,  «nd  the  baggage  of  the  army,  waf  M 
to  the  enemy ;  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  English  army 
might  amount  to  seven  hundred  men. 

15.  The  murmurs,  fears,  and  dissensions,  which  this  ddteit 
gave  rise  to,  gave  the  French  an  opportunity  of  carrying  oo 
their  designs  in  another  quarter.  The  island  of  Minorca, 
which  we  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  qtwen 
Anne,  was  secured  to  England  by  repeated  treaties.  Bat  the 
ministry  at  this  time,  being  blinded  by  domestic  terrors,  had 
neglected  to  tako  suflBcient  preparations  for  its  defence,  so  tbit 
the  garrison  was  weak,  and  no  way  fitted  io  stand  a  vigoroos 
siege.  16.  The  French,  therefore,  landed  near  the  fortifica- 
tion of  St.  Philip,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Europe,  and  commanded  by  general  Blakeney,  who  was  brate. 
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indeed,  but  rather  superannuated.  The  siege  was  carried  on 
with  vigour,  and  for  some  time  as  obstinately  defended  on  the 
side  of  the  English ;  but  the  place  was  at  length  oWiged  to  ca- 
pitulate. 

Quest'ums  for  Examination. 

I,  2,  Prom  what  motife  wmt  the  new  coJony  in  Note  Scotia  furnished  with  in- 
habitants f 
S.  What  wai  the  cause  of  the  renewal  of  the  war? 

4.  Where  wer«  oonmiisaariee  apfKnnted  to  meet  to  MtUe  thete  dwputeii  ? 
What  rendered  thete  conferences  abortiTc  ? 

5.  Who  had  been  the  first  cultivators  of  Nora  Scotia  7 

Who  had  been  acknowledges!  rightful  owners  of  this  country  7 

6.  What  method  did  the  French  use  to  disposaess  the  English  7 

8.  What  other  conduct  of  the  French  contributed  to  hasten  the  war? 

9,  TO.  What  operations  were  undertaken  bj  the  English  7 
11.  What  success  attended  them? 

15,  13.  Relate  the  particulars  of  general  Brftddoek's  expedition. 
14.  What  was  the  result  of  it  ? 

16,  16.  What  other  enterprise  did  the  French  undertake  ?  and  with  what  success  ? 


TAe  Briiith  Mm 

Thb  ediiea,  formerly  the  remdence  of  the  dukea  of  Honlagiie,  wa»  built  uader 
the  direction  of  Peter  Puget,  a  celebrated  French  architect  This  great  and  use- 
ful national  institution  owes  its  rise  to  the  liberality  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who 
ia  therefore  deserredlj  considered  a*  its  founder  in  1763.  The  British  Museum 
is  rich  ia  Maanaeripls,  priaftcd  boofcsy  seulplnre,  aadtbe  cvriosities  of  nature  aad 
art 


SECTION  IX. 

**  How  many  traitors  lo  their  God  and  king 
Escape  that  death  which  was  reserved  for  Byag !  **— uteon. 

3.  Ttanies,  ^  tkesK  af assizor  mflKary  war- 1 8.  InTandste.  o.  to  nske  roid,  to  deprive  of 

lkf»  I        force. 

§k  laoesftlfss,   §.   iaeitSBwatSy   eneoarsfe-l 

■MBtS.  I 

1.  (A.D.  1757.)  The  ministry  being  apprised  of  this  unex- 
pected attack,  resobed  to  raise  the  siege  if  possible,  ^^  ^nt 
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out  admiral  Byng,  with  ten  ships  of  war,  with  orders  torelieie 
Minorca  at  any  rale.     Dyng  accordingly  sailed  from  Gibraltar, 
where  he  was  refused  any  assistance  of  men  from  the  goyernor 
of  that  garrison,  under  a  pretence  that  bis  own  fortificatioos 
were  in  danger.    2.  Upon  his  approaching  the  island,  he  saw 
the  French  banners  displayed  upon  the  shore,  and  theEoglish 
colours  still  flying  on  the  castle  of  St.  Philip.     He  had  been 
ordered  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  ioto  the  garrison,  bat  this 
he  thought  too  hazardous  an  undertaking,  nor  did  he  eTen 
make  the  attempt.     While  he  was  thus  deliberating  between 
his  fears  and  his  duty,  his  attention  was  quickly  called  oShj 
the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet,  that  seemed  of  nearly  equal 
force  to  his  own.    3.  Confounded  by  a  variety  of  measures,  be 
seemed  resolved  to  pursue  none,  and,  therefore,  gave  orders 
to  form  the  line  of  battle,  and  act  upon  the  defensive.    Bpi 
had  been  long  praised  for  his  skill  in  naval  iaciics;  aod, 
perhaps,  valuing  most  those  talents  for  which  he  was  moU 
praised,  he  sacrificed  all  claims  to  courage,  to  the  applause 
for  naval  discipline.     The  French    fleet  advanced,  a  pirt 
of  the  English  fleet  engaged ;  the  admiral    still  kept  aloof, 
and  gave  very  plausible  reasons  for  not  coming  into  actioD. 
The  French  fleet,   therefore,   slowly  sailed   away,  aod  no 
other  opportunity  ever  oflered  of  coming  to  a  closer  eDgag^ 
ment. 

2.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  resentment  of  the  nation  upon 
being  informed  of  Byng*s  conduct.  The  ministry  were  not 
averse  to  throwing  from  themselves  the  blame  of  those  measures 
which  were  attended  with  such  indiflerent  success,  aod  they 
secretly  fanned  the  flame.  6.  The  news  which  soon  after  ar- 
rived of  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  to  the  French,  drove  the 
general  ferment  almost  to  frenzy.  In  the  mean  time  Bfog 
continued  at  Gibraltar,  quite  satisfied  with  his  own  coodadt 
and  little  expecting  the  dreadful  storm  that  was  gathering 
against  him  at  home.  Orders,  however,  were  soon  sent  out /or 
putting  him  under  an  arrest,  and  for  carrying  him  to  England. 
6.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  committed  to  close  custody  io 
Greenwich  hospital,  and  some  arts  used  to  inflame  the  popu- 
lace against  him,  who  want  no  incentives  to  injure  and  coodemo 
their  superiors.  Several  addresses  were  sent  up  from  diflerent 
counties,  demanding  justice  on  the  delinquent,  which  the  mi- 
nistry were  willing  to  second.  7.  He  was  soon  after  tried  by 
a  court-martial  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  where,  after  a 
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}  trial  which  continued  seyeral  days,  his  judges  were  agreed  that 

I  he  had  not  done  his  utmost  during  the  engagement  to  destroy 

r  the  enemy,  and  therefore  they  adjudged  him  to  suffer  death  by 

I  the  twelfth  article  of  war.    At  the  same  time,  howerer,  they 

i  recommended  him  as  an  object  of  mercy,  as  they  considered 

\  his  conduct  rather  as  the  effect  of  error  than  of  cowardice.  By 

I  this  sentence  they  expected  to  satisfy  at  once  the  resentment  of 

I  the  nation,  and  yet  screen  themselves  from  conscious  severity, 

f  8<.  The  government  was  resolved  upon  showing  him  no  mercy ; 

,  the  parliament  was  applied  to  in  his  favour ;  but  they  found 

i  no  circumstance  in  his  conduct  that  could  invalidate  the  for- 

^  mer  sentence.   Being  thus  abandoned  to  his  fate,  he  maintained 

I  to  the  last  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  serenity  that  no  way  be* 

^  trayed  any  timidity  or  cowardice.    On  the  day  fixed  for  his 

execution,  which  was  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  the  harbour  of 
Portsmouth,  he  advanced  from  the  cabin,  where  he  had  beeu 
imprisoned,  upon  deck,  the  place  appointed  for  him  to  suffer. 
9.  After  delivering  a  paper,  containing  the  strongest  assertions 
of  his  innocence,  he  came  forward  to  the  place  where  he  was 
to  kneel  down,  and  for  some  time  persisted  in  not  covering 
his  face;  but  his  friends  representing  that  his  looks  would  pos- 
sibly intimidate  the  soldiers  who  were  to  shoot  him,  and  pre- 
vent their  taking  a  proper  aim,  he  had  his  eyes  bound  with  a 
handkerchief :  and  then  giving  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to 
£re,  he  was  killed  instantaneously.  There  appears  some  seve- 
rity in  Byng*s  punishment ;  but  it  certainly  produced  soon  after 
very  beneficial  effects  to  the  nation. 
I  10.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  the  forces  of  the  contending 

powers  of  Europe  were  now  drawn  out  in  the  following  man- 
'  ner.    England  opposed  France  in  America,  Asia,  and  on  the 

'  ocean.    France  attacked  Hanover  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

This  country  the  king  of  Prussia  undertook  to  protect ;  while 
England  promised  him  troops  and  money  to  assist  in  the  ope- 
^  rations.    Then  again  Austria  had  her  aims  at  the  dominions 

'  of  Prussia,  and  drew  the  elector  of  Saxony  into  the  same  de-* 

'  signs.    In  these  views  she  was  seconded  by  France  and  Swe- 

l  den,  and  by  Russia,  who  had  hopes  of  acquiring  a  settlement 

f  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

'  11.  The  East  was  the  quarter  in  which  success  first  began 

'  to  dawn  upon  the  British  arms.    The  affairs  of  the  English 

seemed  to  gain  the  ascendancy  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Clive. 

This  gentleman  had  at  first  entered  the  company's  service  in  a 
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citU  capacity ;  but,  finding  his  taleota  more  adapted  to  war,  he 
gare  op  hia  clerkship,  and  joined  among  the  troopa  as  a  vo- 
lunteer. His  courage,  which  is  all  that  subordinate  officers  can 
at  first  show,  was  early  remarked  and  rewarded ;  but  his  con- 
duct, expedition,  and  military  skill,  soon  after  became  so  con- 
spicuous MB  to  raise  him  to  the  first  rank  in  the  army. 

12.  The  first  advantage  that  was  obtained  from  hie  activity 
and  courage  was  the  clearing  the  province  of  Arcot.  Soon 
after  the  French  general  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  the  Nabob, 
whom  the  English  supported,  was  reinstated  in  the  government 
of  which  he  had  formerly  been  deprived. 

13«  The  prince  of  the  greatest  power  in  that  country  declared 
war  against  the  English  from  moti?esof  personal  resentment; 
and,  levying  a  numerous  army,  laid  siege  to  Calcutta,  one  of 
the  principal  British  forts  In  that  part  of  the  world ;  bot  which 
was  not  in  a  state  of  strength  to  defend  itself  against  the  attack 
even  of  barbarians.  The  fort  waa  taken,  having  been  deaerted 
by  the  commander;  and  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  persons,  were  made  prisoners.  14.  Tbey 
expected  the  usual  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  were 
therefore  the  less  vigorous  in  their  defence ;  but  they  soon 
found  what  mercy  was  to  be  expected  from  a  savage  conqoeror. 
They  were  all  crowded  together  into  a  narrow  prison,  called 
the  Black  Hole,  of  about  eighteen  feet  square,  and  received  air 
only  by  two  small  windows  to  the  west,  which  by  no  oieans 
afforded  a  sufficient  circulation.  15.  It  is  terriUe  to  reflect 
on  the  situation  of  these  unfortunate  men,  shot  op  in  thia  nar- 
row place,  in  the  baming  climate  of  the  East,  and  safifocating 
each  other.  Their  first  eflorts,  upon  perceiving  the  efiecta  of 
their  horrid  confinement,  were  to  break  open  the  door  of  the 
prison ;  but,  as  it  opened  inwards,  they  soon  found  that  im- 
possible. They  next  endeavoured  to  excite  the  compassion  or 
the  avarice  of  the  guard,  by  offering  him  a  hrge  sum  of  money 
for  his  assistance  in  removing  them  into  aeparate  prisons ;  but 
with  tliis  he  was  not  abfe  to  comply,  as  the  viceroy  was  asleep, 
and  no  person  dared  to  disturb  him.  16.  They  were  now, 
therefore,  left  to  die  withoot  hopes  of  relief;  and  the  whole 
prison  was  filled  with  groans,  shrieks,  eonteat,  and  despair. 
This  turbulence,  however,  soon  after  sunk  into  a  calm  still 
more  hideous  1  their  efibrts  of  strength  and  coorage  were  over, 
and  an  expiring  languor  succeeded.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  keepers  came  to  visit  the  prison,  all  was  horror,  silence. 
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and  desolation.  Of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  who  had  entered 
alive,  twenty-three  only  survived,  and  of  these  the  greatest 
part  died  of  putrid  fevers  upon  being  set  free. 

17.  The  destruction  of  this  important  fortress  served  to  in- 
terrupt the  prosperous  success  of  the  English  company;  but 
the  fortune  of  Mr.  Clive,  backed  by  the  activity  of  an  English 
fleet  under  admiral  Watson,  still  turned  the  scale  in  their 
favour.  Among  the  number  of  those  who  felt  the  power  of 
the  English  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  the  famous  Tullagee 
Angria,  a  piratical  prince,  who  had  long  infested  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  made  the  princes  on  the  coast  his  tributaries.  He 
maintained  a  large  number  of  galleys,  and  with  these  he  at- 
tacked the  largest  ships,  and  almost  ever  with  success.  18.  As 
the  company  had  been  greatly  harassed  by  his  depredations, 
they  resolved  to  subdue  such  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  attack 
him  in  his  own  fortress.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  ad- 
miral Watson  and  colonel  Glive  sailed  into  his  harbour  of 
Geriah ;  and  though  they  sustained  a  warm  fire  as  they  entered, 
yet  they  soon  threw  all  his  fleet  into  flames,  and  obliged  his 
fort  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  conquerors  found  there 
a  large  quantity  of  warlike  stores,  and  eflects  to  a  considerable 
value. 

Qttestiotu  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  waa  sent  out  to  the  relief  of  Minorca? 

3.  3.  What  was  the  conduct  of  admiral  Byng  ? 

4.  What  was  the  consequence? 

5.  What  afterwards  followed? 

6.  What  treatment  did  Bjng  experience  ? 

7.  What  was  the  result  of  the  court-martial  ? 

8.  9.  Relate  the  manner  of  Byng's  execution? 

10.  In  what  manner  were  the  contending  powers  opposed  to  each  other  ? 
U.  In  what  quarter  did  success  first  attend  the  British  arms? 

From  who«B  conduct  ? 
13,  13.  What  were  the  first  operations  ? 
14^-16.  Relate  the  terrible  situation  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  Black  Hole 

at  Calcutta.* 
17,  18.  What  are  the  particulars  of  the  success  which  attended  colonel  Clire 

and  admiral  Watson  ? 


U 
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8BCTI0N  X. 

"*  Felbam  his  |>lac«  and  life  retigna, 
Cliv«,  ertt  unheard  of  m  tbe  Bataon, 
Saves  India*  brtgblett  star  timt  abiaea 
In  our  commercial  conitellation.''^l>f6ifiii. 

7.  IpMa'ctiMBt.  «.  a  vIolatioB.  •  hraack.        I  ML  OM^jatM*. «.  aa  aiMail.  oat  vto  hdyt 

Emol'unient  <.  advantaie,  proiit.  I         another. 

9.  lacoMMMfible,  «.  ioconirtaat.  coatrMlc-l 
lory.  I 

1.  (A.D.  1757.)  Colonel  Clitb  proceeded  to  take  reresfe 
for  the  cruelty  practised  upon  the  Engliih.    About  tbe  begiii- 
niDg  of  December  he  arrived  at  Balaaore,  io  tbe  kiDgdoai  of 
Bengal.    He  met  with  little  oppoaitioo  either  to  the  leetor 
army,  till  they  came  before  Calcutta,  which  aeeraed  resoM 
to  stand  a  regular  siege.    As  soon  as  the  admiral  with  twoshipt 
arrived  before  the  town,  he  received  a  furioua  fire  from  alltlie 
batteries,  which  he  soon  returned  with  still  greater  executioi, 
and  in  less  than  two  hours  obliged  them  to  abandon  their  fiK^ 
tifications.    By  these  means  the  English  took  posseiai*^ 
the  two  strongest  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Gaogei'*^ 
that  of  Geriah  they  demolished  to  the  ground.  Calcutta  beca^ 
the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  in  Bengal,  and  npi'4 
rose  to  be  the  queen  of  Indian  cities. 

2.  Soon  after  these  successes,  Hooghly,  a  city  of  great  trader 
was  reduced,  with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  former,  and  all  d^ 
viceroy  of  BengaFs  storehouses  and  granaries  were  iestxojti 
In  order  to  repair  these  losses,  this  barbarous  prince  aaaamlM 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot,  ^ 
professed  a  firm  resolution  of  expelling  the  English  from  a> 
their  settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world.  8;  Upon  tbe  W 
intelligence  of  his  march,  colonel  Clive  obtained  a  leintote^ 
ment  of  men  from  the  admirafs  ships,  and  advanced  with  v^ 
little  army  to  attack  these  numerous  forces.  He  attacked  tbe 
enemy  in  three  columns,  and  though  the  numbers  were  >o 
disproportionate,  victory  soon  declared  in  favour  of  the  i^f^^' 

4.  The  English  by  these  victories  having  placed  a  viceroT 
on  the  throne  [for  the  Mogul  had  long  lost  all  power  io  h^^h 
they  took  care  to  exact  such  stipulations  in  their  own  favoo' 
as  would  secure  them  in  possession  of  the  country  ^heoef^^ 
they  thought  proper  to  resume  their  authority.  They  ^^ 
gratified  in  their  avarice  to  itsextremest  wish ;  and  that  we«''" 
which  they  had  plundered  from  slayes  in  India,  they  ^^^ 
resolved  to  employ  in  making  slaves  at  home. 
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5.  From  ihe  cooquest  of  the  loditDS,  colonel  Cllve  turned 
to  the  humbling  of  the  French,  who  had  long  disputed  empire 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  soon  diipoasessed  them  of  all 
their  power,  and  all  their  settlements. 

6.  In  the  mean  time,  while  conquest  shined  upon  us  from 
the  East,  it  was  still  more  splendid  in  the  western  world.  But 
sqmealterations  in  the  ministry  led  to  those  successes  which  bad 
been  long  wished  for  by  the  nation  and  were  at  length  obtained. 
The  affairs  of  war  had  hitherto  been  directed  by  a  ministry 
but  ill  supported  by  the  commons  because  not  confided  in  by 
the  people.  They  seemed  timid  and  wavering,  and  but  feebly 
held  together,  rather  by  their  fears  than  their  mutual  confi- 
dence. 7.  When  any  new  measure  was  proposed  which  could 
not  receive  their  approbation,  or  any  new  member  was  intro- 
duced into  government  whom  they  did  not  appoint,  they 

^'  considered  it  as  an  injrin^ementon  their  respective  departments, 

^^  and  threw  up  their  places  in  disgust,  with  a  view  to  resume 

^  them  with  greater  lustre.     Thus  the  strength  of  the  crown  was 

f  every  day  declining,  while  an  aristocracy  filled  up  every 

^  avenue  to  the  throne,  intent  only  on  the  emolument^  not  the 

^  duties  of  office. 

(^  8.  This  was,  at  that  time,  the  general  opinion  of  the  people, 

and  it  was  too  loud  not  to  reach  the  throne.  The  ministry  that 
had  hitherto  hedged  in  the  throne  were  at  length  obliged  to 
admit  some  men  into  a  share  of  the  government,  whose  activity 
at  least  would  counteitalance  their  timidity  and  irresolution. 
At  the  head  of  a  newly-introduced  party  was  the  celebrated  Mr. 
William  Pitt,  from  whose  vigour  the  nation  formed  very  great 
expectations,  and  they  were  not  deceived. 

9.  But  though  the  old  ministers  were  obliged  to  admit  these 
new  mem<)ers  into  their  society,  there  was  no  legal  penalty 
for  refusi^  to  co-operate  with  them ;  they,  therefore,  associated 
with  each  other,  and  used  every  art  to  make  their  new  assia- 
tants  obnoxious  to  the  king,  upon  whom  they  had  been  in  a 
manner  forced  by  the  people.  His  former  ministry  flattered 
him  in  all  his  attachments  to  his  German  dominions,  while 
the  new  had  long  clamoured  against  all  continental  connexions, 
MB  utterly  meampcUible  with  the  interes^t  of  the  nation.  These 
two  opinions,  carried  to  the  extreme,  might  have  been  erro- 
t  neous ;  but  the  king  was  naturally  led  to  side  with  those  who 

f  favoured  his  own  sentiments,  and  to  reject  those  who  opposed 


( 


them. 
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10.  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  after  being  a  few  months  in  office, 
was  ordered  to  resign  by  his  majesty's  command;  and  his 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Legge,  was  displaced  from  being  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  But  this  blow  to  his  ambition  was  but  of 
short  continuance;  the  whole  nation,  almost  to  a  man,  seemed 
to  rise  up  in  his  defence ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  being 
restored  to  their  former  employments,  the  one  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  other  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  began  to  act 
with  vigour. 

11.  The  consequence  of  the  former  ill-conducted  counsels 
still  seemed  to  continue  in  America.  The  generals  sent  oyer 
to  manage  the  operations  of  the  war  loudly  accused  the  timidity 
and  delays  of  the  natives,  whose  duty  it  was  to  unite  in  their 
own  defence.  The  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  as  warmly  ex- 
postulated against  the  pride,  avarice,  and  incapacity  of  those 
sent  over  to  command  them.  12.  General  Shirley,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  supreme  command  there,  had  been  for  some 
time  recalled,  and  replaced  by  lord  Loudon;  and  this  noble- 
man also  soon  after  returning  to  England,  three  several  com- 
manders were  put  at  the  head  of  separate  operations.  General 
Amherst  commanded  that  designed  against  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  The  other  was  consigned  to  general  Abercrombie, 
against  Grown  Point  and  Ticonderago;  and  the  third,  stiil 
more  to  the  southward,  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  commanded 
by  brigadier-general  Forbes. 

13.  Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  French 
during  the  preceding  war,  had  been  returned  at  the  treaty  oC 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  not  till  the  English  had  been  put  in 
possession  of  that  island  that  they  began  to  perceive  its  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  the  convenience  of  its  harbour  for  an- 
noying the  British  trade  with  impunity.  It  was  also  a  coo- 
venient  port  for  carrying  on  their  fishery,  a  branch  of  com- 
merce of  the  utmost  benefit  to  that  nation.  The  wresting  it, 
therefore,  once  more  from  the  hands  of  the  French,  was  a 
measure  ardently  desired  by  the  whole  nation.  14.  The  forl^ 
ress  of  Louisbourg,  by  which  it  was  defended,  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  art,  and  was  still  better  foi^ 
tified  by  the  nature  of  its  situation.  The  garrison  also  was 
numerous,  the  commander  vigilant,  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  oppose  a  landing.  An  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  siege  can  give  but  little  pleasure  in  abridgment;  be  it 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  English  surmounted  every  obstacle 
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with  great  intrepidity.  Their  former  timidity  and  irresolu- 
tion seemed  to  vanish,  their  natural  courage  and  confidence 
returned,  and  the  place  surrendered  by  capitulation.  The 
fortifications  were  soon  after  demolished,  and  rendered  unfit 
for  future  protection. 

Questifmsfor  Examination. 

1.  What  further  successes  attended  colonel  Clive  ? 

2,  3.  What  Tictory  did  he  obtain  orer  the  viceroy  of  Bengal  I 

4.  What  was  the  consequence  of  these  victories  ? 

5.  How  did  ooionel  Clive  treat  the  French  ? 

6.  7.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  ? 

8.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  newly-introduced  party  ? 

9.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  old  ministry  ? 

For  what  reasons  was  the  king  favourable  to  his  former  ministers  T 
10.  What  followed  the  resignation  of  the  new  ministers  ? 
13.  What  generals  commanded  the  American  operations  ? 

13.  Why  was  Cape  Breton  considered  an  advantageous  situation  ? 

14.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  capture  of  Louisbourg. 


SECTION  XI. 

**  His  country's  slory  fired  him  as  he  died, 

Her  love  still  sounded  on  his  faultVing  breath  ; 
O  bless  her  arms,  the  falling  conqueror  cried, 
HeaT'n  heard,  and  victory  adom'd  his  death.** 

Elegy  on  the  death  q/*  Wolfe. 

lerjM.  Id 

7.  Mof'tsr,  «.  ■  short  wide  cannon,  oat  ofl  reached, 

whkh  homhs  are  thrown.  I 

1.  (A.D.  1758.)  The  expedition  to  Fort  du  Quesne  was 
equally  successful,  but  that  against  Crown  Point  was  once 
more  defeated.  This  was  now  the  second  time  that  the  Eng- 
lish army  had  attempted  to  penetrate  into  these  hideous  wilds 
by  which  nature  had  secured  the  French  possessions  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Braddock  fell  in  the  attempt,  a  martyr  to 
his  impetuosity :  too  much  caution  was  equally  injurious  to  his 
successor.  Abercrombie  spent  much  time  in  marching  to  the 
place  of  action,  and  the  enemy  were  thus  perfectly  prepared  to 
giro  him  a  severe  reception.  2.  As  he  approached  Ticon- 
derago,  he  found  them  deeply  entrenched  at  the  foot  of  the 
forty  aqd  still  farther  secured  by  fallen  trees,  with  their 
branches  pointing  against  him.  These  difficulties  the  Eng- 
lish ardour  attempted  to  surmount :  but  as  the  enemy,  being 
secure  themselves,  took  aim  at  leisure,  a  terrible  carnage  of 
the  assailants  ensued;  and  the  general,  after  repeated  efforts, 
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was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat.  8.  The  Eng^sh  army,  how- 
ever, was  still  superior,  and  it  was  supposed,  that  when  the 
artillery  was  arrived,  something  more  successfal  might  be 
performed ;  but  the  general  felt  too  sensiMy  the  terror  of  the 
late  defeat  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  triumphant 
enemy.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  troops,  and  returned 
to  his  camp  at  Lake  George,  from  which  he  had  taken  his  de- 
parture. 

4.  But  though,  in  this  respect,  the  English  arms  were  un- 
successful, yet  upon  the  whole  the  campaign  was  greatly  in 
their  favour.  The  taking  of  Fort  du  Quesne  served  to  remove 
from  their  colonies  the  terror  of  the  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
while  it  interrupted  that  correspondence  which  ran  along  a 
chain  of  forts,  with  which  the  French  had  environed  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  America*  This,  therefore,  promised  a  for- 
tunate campaign  the  next  year,  and  vigorous  measures  were 
taken  to  ensure  success. 

6.  Accordingly,  on  the  opening  of  the  following  year,  the 
ministry,  sensible  that  a  single  effort  carried  on  in  socfa  to 
extensive  country  could  never  reduce  the  enemy,  were  t«- 
solved  to  attack  them  in  several  parts  of  the  empire  at  once. 
Preparations  were  also  made,  and  expeditions  driven  forward, 
against  three  diflerent  parts  of  North  America  at  the  same  time. 
S.  General  Amherst,  the  commandernn-chief,  with  a  body  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  was  to  attack  Crown  Point,  that  had 
hitherto  been  the  reproach  of  the  English  army.  General 
Wolfe  was  at  the  opposite  quarter  to  enter  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, and  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the 
French  dominions  in  America;  while  general  Prideanx  and 
sir  William  Johnson  were  to  attempt  a  French  fort  near  the 
cataracts  of  Niagara. 

7.  The  last-named  expedition  was  the  first  that  succeeded. 
The  fort  of  Niagara  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  and 
served  to  command  all  the  communication  between  the  north- 
ern and  western  French  settlements.  The  siege  was  began 
with  vigour,  and  promised  an  easy  conquest ;  but  general  Pri- 
deaux  was  killed  in  the  trenches  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortcar^ 
so  that  the  whole  command  of  the  expedition  devolved  upon 
general  Johnson,  who  omitted  nothing  to  push  forward  the 
vigorous  operations  of  his  predecessor,  to  which  also  he  sdded 
his  own  popularity  with  his  soldiers  under  him.  8.  A  body  of 
French  troops,  who  were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this 
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fort,  attempted  to  relieve  it;  but  Johnson  attacked  them  with 
intrepidity  and  success :  for  in  less  than  an  hour  their  whole 
army  was  put  to  the  rout.  The  garrison  soon  after,  perceiving 
the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 
The  success  of  general  Amherst  was  less  splendid  though  not 
less  serviceable ;  upon  arriving  at  the  destined  place,  he  found 
the  forts,  both  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  deserted  and 
destroyed. 

9.  (A.D.  1750.)  There  now,  therefore,  remained  but  one 
grand  and  decisive  blow  to  put  aU  North  America  into  the  pos* 
session  of  the  English ;  and  this  was  the  taking  of  Quebec,  the 
capital  of  Canada,  a  city  handsomely  built,  populous  and  flou- 
rishing. Admiral  Saunders  was  appointed  to  command  the 
naval  part  ot  the  expedition ;  the  siege  by  land  was  committed 
to  the  conduct  of  general  Wolfe,  of  whom  the  nation  had  great 
expectations.  This  young  soldier,  who  was  not  thirty-five, 
had  distinguished  himself  on  many  former  occasions,  particu- 
larly at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  a  part  of  the  success  of  which 
was  justly  ascribed  to  him,  who,  without  being  indebted  to 
family  or  connexions,  had  raised  himself  by  merit  to  his  pre- 
sent command. 

10.  The  war  in  this  part  of  the  world  had  been  hitherto 
carried  on  with  extreme  barbarity,  and  retaliating  murders 
were  continued,  without  any  one's  knowing  who  first  began. 
Wdlfe,  however,  disdaining  to  imitate  an  example  that  had 
been  set  him  even  by  some  of  his  associate  officers,  carried  on 
the  war  with  all  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  it  admits  of. 
11.  It  is  not  our  aim  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  siege 
of  this  city,  which  could  at  best  only  give  amusement  to  a  few ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  when  we  consider  the  situation 
of  a  town  on  the  side  of  a  great  river,  the  fortifications  with 
which  it  was  secured,  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  the 

|i  great  number  of  vessels  and  floating  batteries  the  enemy  had 

i  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  river,  the  numerous  bodies  of 

f  savages  continually  hovering  round  the  English  army,  we  must 

f  own  there  was  such  a  combination  of  difficulties  as  might  dis- 

)  courage  and  perplex  the  most  resolute  commander.     12.  The 

r  general  liimself  seemed  perfectly  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of 

f  the  undertaking.    After  stating,  in  a  letter  to  the  ministry, 

I  the  dangers  that  presented,  "I  know,"  said  he,  ''that  the 

(  afiairs  of  Great  Britain  require  the  most  vigorous  measures. 

I  But  then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be 
f 
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exerted  only  where  there  is  some  hope  of  a  favourable  event. 
At  present  the  difficulties  are  so  various,  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  determine/'     13.  The  only  prospect  of  attempting  the 
town  with  success  was  by  landing  a  body  of  troops  in  the  night 
below  the  town,  who  were  to  clamber  up  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  take  possession  of  the  ground  on  the  back  of  the 
city.     This  attempt,  however,  appeared  peculiarly  discourag- 
ing. The  stream  was  rapid,  the  shore  shelving,  the  bank  above 
lined  with  sentinels,  the  landing  place  so  narrow  as  to  be 
easily  missed  in  the  dark,  and  the  steepness  of  the  ground  such 
as  hardly  to  be  surmounted  in  the  day-time.    All  these  diffi- 
culties, however,  were  surmounted  by  the  conduct  of  the  ge- 
neral and  the  bravery  of  the  men.     14.  Colonel  Howe,  with 
the  light  infantry  and  the  Highlanders,  ascended  the  woody 
precipices  with  admirable  courage  and  activity,  and  dislodged 
a  small  body  of  troops,  that  defended  a  narrow  path-way  up  to 
the  bank ;  thus,  a  few  mounting,  the  general  drew  the  rest  op 
in  order  as  they  arrived.    Monsieur  de  Montcalm,  the  Vrencb 
commander,  was  no  sooner  apprised  that  the  English  barf 
gained  these  heights,  which  he  had  confidently  deemed  tMM^ 
ceasibley  than  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  a  furious  en- 
counter quickly  began .  This  was  one  of  the  most  furiouseogage- 
ments  during  the  war.  15.  The  French  general  was  slain ;  the 
second  in  command  shared  the  same  fate.   General  Wolfe  was 
standing  on  the  right,  where  the  attack  was  most  warm ;  as 
he  stood  conspicuous  in  the  front  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at 
by  the  enemy's  marksmen,  and  received  a  shot  in  the  wriat, 
which,  however,  did  not  oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.    Having 
wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  hand,  he  continued  giving 
orders  without  the  least  emotion,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of 
the  grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed:  but  a  second  ball, 
more  fatal,  pierced  his  breast;  so  that,  unable  to  proceed,  he 
leaned  on  the  shoulder  of  a  soldier  that  was  next  him.     16. 
Mow,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  just  expiring,  he 
heard  a  voice  cry,  '*  They  runl"    Upon  which  be  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  revive,  and  asking  who  ran,  was  informed  the 
French.    Expressing  his  wonder  that  they  ran  so  soon,  and 
unable  to  gaze  any  longer,  he  sunk  on  the  soldier's  breast,  and 
his  last  words  were,  "I  die  happy t"  Perhaps  the  loss  of  the 
English  that  day  was  greater  than  the  conquest  of  Canada  was 
advantageous.     But  it  is  the  lot  of  mankind  only  to  know 
true  merit  on  that  dreadful  occasion  when  they  are  going  to 
lose  it. 
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Questions  for  Exennmaiion. 

1.  What  was  the  success  against  Fort  du  Quesne? 
3.  What  diflkolties  had  Abercrombie  to  encounter? 

3.  To  what  place  did  he  withdraw  his  troops  ? 

4.  What  was  the  general  success  of  the  campaign  ? 

6.  What  Tigorous  measures  were  adopted  the  following  year  f 

6.  By  whom  were  the  different  expeditions  commanded  ? 

7,  8.  What  are  the  particulars  of  the  expedition  which  first  succeeded  ? 
9.  What  was  the  next  decisive  blow? 

To  whom  was  intrusted  the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Quebec  ? 

10.  In  what  manner  did  Wolfe  carry  on  the  war  f 

11.  What  was  the  situation  and  strength  of  Quebec  ? 

12.  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  general  ? 

13.  14.  Relate  the  particuUrs  and  success  of  the  siege. 
16.  In  what  manner  was  general  Wolfe  wounded  ? 

16.  Relate  his  heroic  conduct  in  the  agonies  of  death. 


SECTION  XII. 

**  Fresh  laurels  grac'd  the  victor's  brow 
On  Minden's  gory  plains  ; 
But  what  avail  those  laurels  now — 
Imaginary  gains !  **  Anon. 

IS.  Ritt'partt, «.  ■  wall  bollt  round  fortified  places. 

1.  (A.D.  1759.)  The  surrender  of  Quebec  was  the  conse- 
quence of  this  victory ;  and  with  it  soon  after  the  total  cession 
of  all  Canada.  The  French,  indeed,  the  following  season  made 
a  vigorous  efibrt  to  retake  the  city ;  but  by  the  resolution  of 
governor  Murray,  and  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  under 
the  command  of  lord  Colville,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprise.  2.  The  whole  province  was  soon  after  re- 
duced by  the  prudence  and  activity  of  general  Amherst,  who 
obliged  the  French  army  to  capitulate,  and  it  has  since  re- 
mained annexed  to  the  British  empire.  To  these  conquests, 
about  the  same  time  was  added  the  reduction  of  the  Island  of 
Guadaloupe,  under  commodore  Moore  and  general  Hopsoi) ; 
an  acquisition  of  great  importance,  but  which  was  restored  at 
the  succeeding  peace. 

3.  The  successes  in  India  and  America  were  great,  though 
achieved  by  no  very  extensive  eflbrts ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
efforts  the  English  made  in  Europe,  and  the  operations  of  their 
great  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  astonishing,  yet  produced 
no  signal  advantages. 

4.  England  was  all  this  time  happily  retired  from  the 
miseries  which  oppressed  the  rest  of  Europe ;  yet  from  her  na- 
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tural  military  ardour,  she  seemed  desirous  of  sharing  those 
dangers  of  which  she  was  only  a  spectator.  This  passion  for 
sharing  in  a  continental  war  was  not  less  pleasing  to  the  king 
of  England,  from  his  native  attachment,  than  from  a  desire  of 
revenge  upon  the  plunderers  of  his  country.  5.  As  sood, 
therefore,  as  it  was  known  that  prince  Ferdinand  bad  pot 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  to  assist  the  king 
of  Prussia,  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  a  speech  to  his  parliament, 
observed,  that  the  late  successes  of  his  ally  in  GeruMny  htd 
given  a  happy  turn  to  his  affairs,  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  improve.  The  commons  concurred  in  his  sentiments,  and 
liberally  granted  supplies  both  for  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  for  enabling  the  army  formed  in  Hanover  to  act 
vigorously  in  conjunction  with  him. 

6.  From  sending  money  over  into  Germany,  the  natioo 
began  to  extend  their  benefits :  and  it  was  soon  considered  that 
men  would  be  a  more  grateful  supply.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  at 
first  came  into  popularity  and  power  by  opposing  such  mea- 
sures, was  now  prevailed  on  to  enter  Into  them  wit/i  erea 
greater  ardour  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  7.  The  ho^of 
putting  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  by  vigorous  measures,  the 
connexions  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  co-operate,  aDdpe^ 
haps  the  pleasure  he  found  in  pleasing  the  king,  altogether  in- 
cited him  eagerly  to  push  forward  a  continental  war.  How- 
ever, he  only  conspired  with  thegeneral  inclinations  of  the  peo- 
ple at  this  time,  who,  assured  by  the  noble  eQorts  of  their  only 
ally,  were  unwilling  to  see  him  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  uaiM 
ambition  of  his  enemies. 

8.  In  order  to  indulge  the  general  inclination  of  assistiog^^ 
king  of  Prussia,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  first  sent  into 
Germany,  with  a  small  body  of  British  forces  to  join  prioee 
Ferdinand,  whose  activity  against  the  French  began  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  After  some  small  successes  gained  by 
the  allied  army  at  Grevelt,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  dying* 
the  command  devolved  upon  lord  George  Sackville,  who  wi« 
at  that  time  a  favourite  with  the  British  army.  9.  However, 
a  misunderstanding  arose  between  him  and  the  commaDde^ 
in-chief,  which  soon  had  an  occasion  of  being  displayed  at  the 
battle  of  Minden,  which  was  fought  soon  after.  The  cause  of 
this  secret  disgust  on  both  sides  is  not  clearly  known  ;>(  " 
thought  that  the  extensive  genius  and  the  inquisitive  spirit  <^* 
the  English  general  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  bf^  ^' 
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I  perior  in  commaod,  who  hoped  to  reap  some  pecuniary  advan- 

i  tages  the  other  was  unwilling  to  permit.     10.  Be  this  as  it 

1  may,  both  armies  advancing  near  the  town  of  Minden,  the 

I  French  began  the  attack  with  great  vigour,  and  a  general  en- 

I  gagement  of  the  infantry  ensued.     Lord  George,  at  the  head 

of  the  British  and  Hanoverian  horse,  was  stationed  at  some 

\  distance  on  the  right  of  the  infantry,  from  which  they  were 

,  divided  by  a  scanty  wood  that  bordered  on  a  heath.    The 

French  infantry  giving  ground,  the  prince  thought  that  this 

,  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  pour  down  the  horse 

among  them,  and  accordingly  sent  lord  George  orders  to  come 

on.     11.  These  orders  were  but  ill  observed;  and  whether 

they  were  unintelligible  or  contradictory,  still  remains  a  point 

for  posterity  to  debate  upon.    It  is  certain  that  lord  George 

shortly  after  was  recalled,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty, 

and  declared  incapable  of  serving  in  any  military  command  for 

the  future. 

12.  The  enemy  however,  were  repulsed  in  all  their  attacks 
with  considerable  loss,  and  at  length,  giving  way,  were  pur- 
sued to  the  very  ramparts  of  Minden.  The  victory  was  splen- 
did, but  laurels  were  the  only  advantage  reaped  from  the  field 
of  battle. 

18.  After  these  victories,  which  were  greatly  magnified  in 
England,  it  was  supposed  that  one  reinforcement  more  oC 
British  troops  would  terminate  the  war  in  favour  of  the  allies, 
and  a  reinforcement  was  quickly  sent.  The  Biitish  army  in 
Germany  now,  therefore,  amounted  to  above  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  the  whole  nation  was  flushed  with  the  hopes  of  im- 
mediate conquest.  But  these  hopes  soon  vanished,  in  finding 
victory  and  defeat  successively  following  each  other.  The^ 
allies  were  worsted  at  Cocbac,  but  retrieved  their  honour  at 
Exdorf.  A  victory  at  Warbourgh  followed  shortly  after,  and 
another  at  Zirenburg ;  but  then  they  suffered  a  defeat  at  Com- 
pen,  after  which  both  sides  went  into  winter-quarters. 
'  14.  The  successes  thus  on  either  side  might  be  considered  as  » 

'  compact,  by  which  both  engaged  to  lose  much  and  gain  little  ; 

'  for  no  advantage  whatever  followed  from  victory.    The  English* 

'  at  length  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  interest,  and 

found  that  they  were  waging  unequal  war,  and  loading  them- 
selves with  taxes,  for  conquests  that  they  could  neither  pre- 
serve nor  enjoy. 
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Qmettiomi  for  Bratmnaiion 

1,  2.  What  consequence  followed  this  Tictory  ? 

4.  What  passion  operated  for  sharing  in  a  contiiieiital  war  ? 

5.  What  obserration  did  his  mi^sty  make  to  Ihe  coflunoos  ?  and  bow  did  tbey 

concur  in  his  sentiments  ? 

6.  7.  What  was  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct;  and  what  were  the  general  inclioatMnsoT 

the  people  ? 

8.  What  English  commander  was  first  sent  to  Germaoy  ? 

9.  What  caused  the  misunderstanding  which  took  place  between  the  ( 

ders? 
10,  11.  How  did  lord  George  SackvUIe  act  at  the  battle  of  Minden? 
VJ.  What  was  the  success  of  it? 

13.  What  followed  these  victories  ? 

14.  In  what  light  might  the  events  of  this  war  be  considered  ? 


SECTION  XUI. 

'*  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  now'r. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e*er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour ; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."— ^rajr- 

6.  Eotbu'smtn,  f .  beat  of  ihe  imsfination.      19.  PredUsc^on.  t.  w^pomeuim  iaA^*^ 

j        « thing. 

1.  (A.D.  1759.)  It  must  be  confessed,  that  iheeOi^^ 
England  at  this  time,  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  were  ami*- 
ing,  and  the  expense  of  her  operations  greater  than  bad  erer 
been  disbursed  by  any  nation  before.  The  king  of  PniM»* 
received  a  subsidy ;  a  large  body  of  her  forces  commanded  the 
extensive  peninsula  of  India ;  another  army  of  twenty  Ihoasaw 
men  confirmed  their  conquests  in  North  America ;  there  were 
thirty  thousand  men  employed  in  Germany,  and  several  other 
bodies  dispersed  in  different  garrisons  in  various  parts  of  toe 
world ;  but  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  force  maintained  i 
sea,  which  carried  command  wherever  it  came,  and  bad  total  y 
annihilated  the  French  power  on  that  element.  2.  The  con- 
rage  and  conduct  of  the  English  admirals  had  surpassed  what- 
ever had  been  read  in  history;  neither  superior  ^<^''^/*^ 
number,  nor  even  the  terrors  of  the  tempest,  could  inliniid«t® 
them.  Admiral  Hawke  gained  a  complete  victory  orerao 
equal  number  of  French  ships,  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  la 
Quiberon  Bay,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest,  during  the  din- 
ness  of  night ;  and  what  a  seamen  fears  more,  upon  a  t<^^i 
shore.  . 

3.  Such  was  the  glorious  figure  the  British  nation  appw'®^ 
in  to  all  the  world  at  this  time.    But  while  their  arms  V^^ 
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pered  in  every  effort  tending  to  the  real  interests  of  the  nation, 
an  event  happened,  which  for  a  time  obscured  the  splendour 
of  her  victories.     On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  the  king, 

*  without  having  complained  of  any  previous  disorder,  was  found 
by  his  domestics  expiring  in  his  chamber.  4.  He  had  arisen 
at  his  usual  hour,  and  observed  to  his  attendants,  that,  as  the 
weather  was  6ne,  he  would  take  a  walk  in  the  garden  of  Ken- 

'  sington,  where  he  then  resided.     In  a  few  minutes  after  his 

return,  being  left  alone,  he  was  heard  to  fall  down  upon  the 
floor.  The  noise  of  this  bringing  his  attendants  into  the  room, 
they  lifted  him  into  bed,  where  he  desired,  with  a  faint  voice, 
that  the  princess  Amelia  might  be  sent  for :  but,  before  she 
could  reach  the  apartment,  he  expired.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  bleed  him,  but  without  eflect ;  and  afterwards  the  surgeons, 
upon  opening  him,  discovered  that  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  was  ruptured,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of  blood  was  dis- 
charged through  the  aperture. 

5.  (Oct.  25,  1760.)  George  the  Second  died  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-third  of  his  reign,  lamented 
by  his  subjects,  and  in  the  midst  of  victory.  If  any  monarch 
was  happy  in  the  peculiar  mode  of  his  death,  and  the  precise 
time  of  its  arrival,  it  was  he.  6.  The  universal  enthusiasm 
for  conquest  was  now  beginning  to  subside,  and  sober  reason 

''  to  take  her  turn  in  the  administration  of  affairs.     The  factions 

which  had  been  nursing  during  his  long  reign  had  not  yet 

'  come  to  maturity ;  but  threatened,  with  all  their  virulence,  to 

'  afiQict  his  successor.    He  was  himself  of  no  shining  abilities; 

and,  while  he  was  permitted  to  guide  and  assist  his  German  do- 

'  minions,  he  intrusted  the  care  of  Great  Britain  to  his  ministers 

at  home.    However,  as  we  stand  too  near  to  be  impartial  judges 

'  of  his  merits,  or  defects,  let  us  state  his  character,  as  delivered 

^  by  two  writers  of  opposite  opinions. 

'  7.  **0n  whatever  side,"  said  his  panegyrist,  "we  look  upon 

^  his  character,  we  shall  find  ample  matter  for  just  and  unsus- 

*  pected  praise.  None  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
'  land  lived  to  so  great  an  age,  or  enjoyed  longer  felicity.  His 
^           subjects  were  still  improving  under  him  in  commerce  and  arts ; 

and  his  own  economy  set  a  prudent  example  to  the  nation, 
[  which,  however,  they  did  not  follow.    He  was  in  temper  sud- 

den and  violent;  but  this,  though  it  influenced  his  conduct, 
made  no  change  in  his  behaviour,  which  was  generally  guided 
'  by  reason.     8.  He  was  plain  and  direct  in  his  intentions,  true 
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to  his  word,  steady  id  his  bvoor  «od  protection  of  his  serrtBU, 
Dot  parting  evoD  with  his  ministers  till  compdM  to  itbytlie 
Yiolence  of  faction.  Id  short,  throagh  the  whole  of  his  life, 
he  appeared  rather  to  live  for  the  cultivation  of  usebil  yirtoes 
than  splendid  ones;  and,  satisfied  with  being  good,  kftothen 
their  unenvied  greatness." 

9.  Such  is  the  picture  given  b j  his  friends,  bat  then  are 
others  who  reverse  the  medal.    *'  As  to  the  eitent  of  hii  oo- 
derstanding,  or  the  splendour  of  his  virtue,  we  rather  wish  fer 
opportunities  of  praise  than  undertake  the  task  ourselves.  Hk 
public  character  was  marked  with  a  predUectkm  for  his  m- 
tive  country,  and  to  that  he  sacrificed  all  other  eoMdefatioei. 
10.  He  was  not  ohiy  unlearned  himself,  but  ke  deipiH 
learning  in  others  :  and  though  genius  might  haveflooriiM 
in  his  reign,  yet  he  neither  promoted  it  by  his  influeoee  nor 
example.     His   frugality    bordered    upon   avarice;  vA  b 
hoarded  not  for  his  subjects,  but  himself."    Which  of  to* 
two  characters  is  true,  or  whether  they  may  not  in  part  be i^i ' 
will  not  pretend  lo  decide.    If  his  lavourers  are  wamff^  ^ 
are  they  who  oppose  him ;  let  posterity,  theiobre,  daA** 
contest. 

Qu§9timuf9r  EMmmm&ium. 

1.  What  >t<CMiitlM'ns  HTortt  did  BriUii  make  to  owry  ob  tbe  vw  ? 

8.  In  what  manner  wms  the  courafe  of  the  English  admirals  shown? 

3.  What  important  eTent  obscured  the  lustre  of  theae  tietories? 

4.  What  circumstanees  preceded  the  kiag'a  daath? 
What  was  the  came  of  bis  death  ? 

6.  What  was  his  age,  and  how  long  did  he  reign  ? 

6.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  country  at  that  time  7 

7,  8.  What  is  the  character  of  the  kiag  as  girea  by  fa 

9,  10.  What  as  givea  by  his  aoenits? 


Popet. 
Benedict  Xlll. 
Clement  XII.  . 
Benedict  XIV.  . 
Clement  XIII.  . 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVERBI^^. 
Km$  <f  FSramee, 
Louis  XV.    . 

King»qfSpam, 


AD. 

17S4 
1738 
1740 
1758 


Emperon  rfiSmrwump. 


Charles  Yl.  .  . 
Charles  VII,  . 
Francis  Stephen. 


1711 

1740 
1745 


Emperor 9  and  Empresses 
of  Russia. 

PeUrll 1727 

Anne I7S0 

John ]740 

Eliiabeth.     .     .    ,  1741 


1711^ 


Philip  V.(reslof«d). 
PerdmandVl.    .     . 


17S4 
1745 


Emperors  qf  the  Turks, 

Acbmet  lU.      .  .1703 

Mahomet  V.      .  .     1730 

OHmanll.     .     .  .    1754 

MuiUphalU.  .  .    1757 

Ki$tgs  ef  Portwgai. 

JohnV.        ...     1707 


17» 


Joseph.    .    • 

|7« 


Frederick  IV. 
Christian.  VI. 
Frederick  V. 


Kings  of  Spuds*- 

Ptedeciclu 
Adolphus.     • 

Kings  rfPn^ 


0 

ITS! 


FKderiok  H. 
Frederick  III. 


1713 

]7» 
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EMINENT  PERSONS. 

William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham.  Admiral  Hawk«l.  General  Wolfe. i  Alex- 
ander Pope.  James  ThomaonS.  Dr.  Young.  John,  lord  Carteret.  Philip, 
earl  of  Hardwick.  Henry  Pelham.  H.  lord  Hyde  and  Cornbury.  Horatio, 
lord  Walpole.  George  Booth,  earl  of  Warrington.  J.  Hamilton^  earl  of  Aber- 
eom,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Johnson. 

Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the  greatest  literary  characters  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  a  bookseller ;  was  bom,  in  1709,  at  Litchfield ;  and  completed 
his  education  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  After  having  been  usher  at  Market 
Bosworth  School,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  establish  an  academy  at  Edial,  he 
settled  in  the  metropolis,  in  1737.  In  the  following  year,  he  published  his  Lon- 
don, a  satire,  which  established  his  poetical  reputation,  and  was  praised  by  Pope. 
His  life  of  Savage  appeared  in  1744.  From  1747  to  1756,  he  was  engaged  on  his 
celebrated  English  Dictionary.  lu  the  interval,  however,  he  gave  to  the  world 
The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes ;  The  Rambler ;  and  the  tragedy  of  Irene.  These 
labours,  however,  were  more  productive  of  fame  than  of  profit  He  was  still 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  passing  day,  and  thuH  necessity  called  into  existence, 
the  Idler,  Rasse/as,  and  various  productions  of  less  consequence.  At  length,  in 
1762,  a  pension  of  L.SOO  was  granted  to  him  by  the  crown;  and,  in  1765,  a  large 
increase  was  made  to  his  comforts  by  his  becoming  intimate  with  the  family  of 
Mr.  Thrale.  In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  produced  hit 
political  pamphlets ;  an  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  a  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland :  and  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.    He  died  December  13, 1784. 

I  These  two  brave  oommanders  w«re  uoiveiBal  faToarites  with  the  people 
of  England ;  ;they  were,  even  after  their  deaths,  commemorated  in  the  punning 
toast,  ^  May  our  officers  have  the  eye  of  a  Hawke  and  the  heart  of  k  Wolft.^ 

*  The  encouragement  given  to  literary  exertion  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne 
was  altogether  withdrawn  by  her  saccesson.  Pope  and  Swift,  indeed,  still  eoo- 
tinned  to  be  patronized  by  their  former  friends,  but  rising  merit  was  altogether 
neglected.  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  during  his  brief  career,  was  an  ostenta- 
tious rather  than  a  generous  patron  of  letters :  but  «fter  his  death  even  the  sem- 
blance of  eacoumgement  was  laid  aside.  The  ministry  had  even  the  incredible 
meanness  to  deprive  poor  Thomson  of  a  miserable  pittance  settled  on  him  by 
Frederick :  after  enduring  great  distress,  he  at  length  obtained  a  small  place, 
through  the  interest  of  lord  Lyttleton,  but  he  did  not  live  to  e^joy  its  advan- 
tagee:  to  the  disgimee  of  the  nation  and  its  rvlers,  be  died  in  difficullies  and  debt. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

GEORGE  III. 


Bom 
1738. 


Died 
1830. 


■c«Kd 
99] 


SECTION  I. 

**  Hail,  monarch !  born  the  pledge  of  happier  days. 
To  guard  our  freedom  and  our  glories  raise, 
Given  to  the  world  to  spread  religion's  sway, 
And  pour  o'er  many  a  land  the  mental  day." — Miekle. 


4.  The  act  of  ■ettlement  U  tbe  set  by  which 

the  crown  of  Brltftln  it  lettled  on  the 

present  reiffninir  fftmlly. 
D.  Belle'iile,  ».  «n   laland  on  the   coast   of 

France,  in  tbe  department  of  Morblban. 
6.  Flo'ta,  «.  the  Spanish  fleet  that  traded  to 

and  from  the  West  Indies. 


7.  Acclama'tioBs. «.  ihontsof  avplaaae. 

10.  Predilec'tlons, ».  prefudicea  m  fluTMO 

thfnic. 


IS.  HaTan'nah, ».  tbe  capital  of  tke 
Caba,  in  the  West  Indiea. 
Hanil'la. «.  the  capital  of  tbe 
Ulands.  in  the  East  Indiea. 


1.  (Oct.  25,  1760.)  Tholgh  the  health  of  George  11.  had 
been  long  declining,  his  death  was  totally  unexpected,  and  the 
ministry  being  unprepared  for  such  an  event,  felt  not  a  little 
embarrassed  when  they  first  waited  on  their  new  sovereign. 
George  III. ,  who  succeeded,  was  the  son  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  and  Augusta,  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha.  In  consequence 
of  the  premature  death  of  his  father,  who  died  without  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  his  education  had  devolved  upon  his  mother, 
by  whom  he  was  brought  up  in  the  strictest  privacy.  She 
had  unfortunately  quarrelled  with  the  late  king,  and  the  prince, 
though  now  in  his  twenty-second  year,  had  been  consequently 
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such  a  stranger  to  the  court  of  his  grandfather,  that  he  was 
unacquainted  even  with  the  persons  of  the  ministers.  2.  His 
first  address  to  the  council  was  gracious  and  conciliator^ :  the 
only  remarkable  occurrence  that  distinguished  the  opening  of 
the  new  reign  was  the  elevation  of  the  earl  of  Bute  to  tlie 
office  of  privy  counsellor.  3.  The  parliament  was  assembled 
in  November,  and  the  king^s  first  speech  gave  universal^  satis- 
faction to  the  country.  The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  the  annual 
sum  of  800,000/. ;  and  liberal  supplies  were  voted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  in  which  the  country  was  engaged* 
The  king,  in  return  for  this  instance  of  affection  on  the  part  of 
tlie  people,  assented  to  a  bill  for  further  securing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judges,  by  providing  that  their  offices  should  not 
be  vacated  on  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

4.  (A.D.  1761.)  As  the  Act  of  Settlement  prohibited  the 
sovereigns  of  Britain  from  intermarrying  with  Roman  Catho- 
lics, his  majesty  was  precluded  from  seeking  a  consort  in  the 
great  families  of  Europe ;  he  therefore  selected  as  his  bride  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  a  small  prin- 

i  cipality  in  tlie  north  of  Germany :  the  marriage  was  celebrated 

4  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month 

the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  with  great  pomp 

and  magnificence. 

5.  The  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and 
success  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  continued  to  be  sup- 
ported with  unabated  vigour ;  prince  Ferdinand,  at  the  head  of 

^  the  allies,  pursued  his  victorious  career  in  Germany,  and  Belle- 
isle  ^hm  captured  by  a  British  force  under  the  command  of  ad- 

t  miral  Keppel  and  general  Hodgson.     The  French  court,  ter- 

\c  rified  at  these  losses,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  obtain  peace, 

%  but  having  failed  in  this,  a  successful  application  for  assistance 

*  ^as  made  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  a  secret  treaty,  called  the 

^!  Feumly  Compacty  was  made  between  the  two  powers.  6.  This 

^1  transaction,  though  carefully  concealed,  did  not  escape  the 

^}  penetration  of  Mr.  Pitt;  be  warned  his  colleagues  of  the  insi- 

^  dious  designs  of  Spain,  and  urged  them  to  send  out  a  fleet  to 

p  intercept  the  Spanish  flatay  or  strike  some  other  decisive  blow 

\f  1  Partkalariy  the  wonto  ^  bora  and  educated  in  the  eountry,  I  glory  in  the 

.  name  of  a  Briton.  "    It  tomj  be  necetsary  to  add,  that  George  I/and  II.  were 

^  natives  of  Hanorer.    There  were  many  persons  however,  wHo  thought  that  the 

young  king  introduced  this  celebrated  phrase  as  an  ungracious  sneer  at  the  €^- 
I  man  partialities  of  his  grandfather. 

f  *5 
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before  the  hostile  projects  of  that  coarl  were  ripe  for  exccD- 
tion.  This  proposal  was  very  coolly  received  by  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet ;  they  were  not  in  possession  of  all  the 
information  which  their  colleague  had  obtained,  and  they  were 
jealous  besides  of  the  influence  which  Mr.  Pitt's  superior  popu- 
larity conferred.  The  project  was  finally  rejected,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  immediately  resigned.  As  a  mark  of*  gratitude,  however, 
for  his  eminent  public  services,  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year  was 
settled  on  him  for  three  lives,  and  his  wife  was  created 
baroness  Chatham. 

7.  The  retirement  of  this  popular  minister  was  generally 
attributed  to  the  secret  influence  of  the  earl  of  Bate,  whoftf 
supposed  to  have  obtained  complete  ascendancy  over  the  mind 
of  his  royal  master.  This  suspicion  created  general  dijpl^ 
8ure«among  the  people ;  on  the  lord  mayor's  day,  when  his 
majesty  and  suite  proceeded  to  dine  in  the  city,  the  kingtM 
queen  were  received  with  coldness  and  silence,  the  earl « 
Bute  was  grossly  insulted,  but  Mr.  Pitt  was  welcomed  m 
the  loudest  acclamations. 

8.  In  a  few  months  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt's  antici^itiow 
was  fully  established ;  the  hostile  designs  of  Spain  cm^ 
longer  be  concealed,  and  when  the  British  ambassador  reoi^ 
strated,  he  received  nothing  but  evasive  answers,  or  flat  w*" 
sals  to  all  his  demands.  He  was  in  consequence  recalled,  and 
in  a  short  time  after  a  declaration  of  war  was  published  agaion 
Spain. 

9.  A  new  parliament  being  assembled,  the  consideraBonoi 
a  provision  for  the  queen  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  hiin*j 
jesly,  was  recommended  from  the  throne.  An  annuity  w 
100,000/.  was  settled  on  her  for  life,  together  with  the  palace 
of  Somerset  House,  (afterwards  exchanged  for  Buckinghan 
House,)  and  the  lodge  and  lands  of  Richmond  park. 

10.  (A.D.  1762.)  No  change  of  importance  had  hitherto 
been  made  in  the  cabinet,  except  the  appointment  of  the  einol 

s  When  Mr.  Pitt  refligoed  the  seals,  the  king  expreseed  his  regret  for  the  Ion* 
80  able  a  serrant,  and  made  him  a  most  gracious  and  unlimited  offer  of  any  k^ 
in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow.  Mr.  Pitt  was  extremely  affected  wIA  ti* 
king^s  condescension  and  magnanimity :  ^  1  confess^  sir,**  said  he,  "  I  had  but  W 
much  reason  to  expect  your  majesty's  displeasure  -,  1  did  not  oome  prepared  w 
this  exceeding  goodness :  pardon  roe,  sir,  it  overpowers,  it  oppresses  ne."  "J* 
burst  into  tears.  At  a  later  period  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  royal  kindness  existed 
only  in  manner/.and  more  than  once  insinuated  that  the  king's  sincerity  was  ter; 
questionable. 
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Bute  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state;  but  a  more  important 
alteration  had  long  been  meditated,  one  that  involved  almost  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  domestic  policy  of  England.  Since 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  the  administration  of 
public  aibirs  had  been  principally  confided  to  some  of  the  great 
families,  by  whose  exertions  that  race  of  sovereigns  had  been 
placed  upon  the  throne.  Their  power  had  been  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  suppression  of  the  two  rebellions  in  1715 
and  1745;  and  the  two  former  kings,  more  attached  to  their 
German  dominions  than  lo  their  British  kingdoms,  surrendered 
the  government  of  these  countries  to  their  ministers  without 
reluctance.  The  new  sovereign  of  Britain  was  entirely  free 
from  German  predUeciions;  in  the  court  of  his  mother  he  had 
been  taught  to  dislike  the  politics  of  his  grandfather,  and  he 
had  no  longer  any  reason  to  dread  dangers  from  the  alteration, 
for  the  claims  of  the  young  pretender  had  long  since  sunk  into 
total  insignificance.  Unfortunately  the  earl  of  Bute,  to  whom 
the  management  of  such  an  important  change  was  confided, 
did  not  possess  abilities  equal  to  the  task.  His  domestic  vir- 
tues, his  refined  taste,  and  generous  liberality  had  made  him 
deservedly  beloved  in  private  life ;  but  his  reserved  habits,  his 
coldness  of  manner,  and  his  total  ignorance  of  state  afiairs, 
made  his  public  career  odious  to  the  people,  painful  to  him- 
self, and  injurious  lo  the  popularity  of  his  sovereign. 

11.  It  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  Pelham  family,  which 
had  been  so  long  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  the  duke  of  Newcastle^ 
was  made  so  uneasy  in  his  situation,  that  he  resigned  his  post 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of 
Bute ;  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  imitated  the  duke*s  ex- 
ample: and  even  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
place  of  lord  chamberlain,  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  si- 
tuation.   A  furious  paper-war  ensued,  and  party  spirit,  which 

3  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  it  must  be  owned,  was  not  a  man  of  ^eat  abilities, 
though  his  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  undoubtedly  was.  But  even  the  duke,  with 
all  the  defects  b  his  character,  was  perhaps  not  ill  qualiled  to  be  a  popular  mi- 
nister in  a  free  country.  He  was  open,  liberal,  disinterested,  hospitable,  Sfilendid, 
and  magnificent  in  his  style  of  living.  Instead  of  amassing  places  and  pensions 
for  himself  and  his  fismily,  he  laid  out  his  own  patrimony  in  supporting  what  he 
considered  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation;  and  when,  upon 
his  retiring  from  oflice  in  somewhat  narrow  and  reduced  circumstances,  he  was 
offered  a  pension,  he  nobly  replied,  that  after  having  spent  a  princely  fortune  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  rather  than  become  a  burden  to  it  at  last,  he  would 
make  his  old  duchess  a  washervroman. 
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had  slept  during  the  triumphaot  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
was  revived  and  raged  with  unparalleled  fury.  National  preju- 
dices contributed  to  fan  the  flame ;  the  earl  of  Bute  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  the  old  jealousy  between  the  natives  of  the 
northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  country  was  made  a  for- 
midable engine  of  party  hostility. 

12.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and  success 
by  the  new  administration.     The  French  and  Spaniards  hav- 
ing in  vain  endeavoured  to  detach  the  Portuguese  from  their 
alliance  with  England,  sent  an  army  to  invade  the  country, 
but  an  English  body  of  auxiliaries  was  immediately  dispatched 
to  Portugal,  and  the  progress  of  the  invaders  was  soon  checked. 
At  first,  indeed,  the  bigoted  Portuguese  refused  to  unite  cor- 
dially with  their  heretical  allies ;  but  when  count  de  la  Lippe 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  their  armies,  he  entered  cor- 
dially into  the  views  of  the  English  general,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  defeated  in  two  decisive  engagements.    Spain  sufiered 
still  more  severely  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  Hatfannah, 
with  plunder  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  sterling,  was 
taken  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  admiral  Pococke;  the  city 
of  Manilla  surrendered  to  general  Draper  and  admiral  Cor- 
nish ;  it  was  ransomed  for  the  stipulated  sum  of  one  million, 
but  the  Spaniards  violated  their  engagements,  and  the  ransom 
was  never  paid.     Two  valuable  treasure  ships,  containing  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  two  millions  sterling,  were  about  the 
same  time  captured  by  British  crutzers.     (August  12, 17Q2.) 
While  the  waggons  that  conveyed  the  treasure  taken  from  the 
Spanish  vessels  to  the  Tower  were  passing  in  front  of  the 
palace,  the  cannon  in  the  park  announced  the  birth  of  a  prince 
of  Wales,  and  this  coincidence  not  a  little  increased  the  public 
joy  at  this  happy  event. 

13.  While  the  arms  of  England  were  thus  triumphant  in 
various  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  king  of  Prussia,  her  princi- 
pal, and,  indeed,  almost  her  only  ally,  after  a  series  of  bril- 
liant exploits,  which  have  immortalized  his  name,  seemed  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  junction  of 
the  Bussians  with  his  inveterate  enemies.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment, however,  that  his  destruction  seemed  certain,  he  was 
rescued  by  one  of  those  sudden  revolutions  which  baffle  all 
human  calculation.  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Bussia,  dying,  was 
succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III.,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  Prussian  king;  he  not  only  concluded  a  peace 
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with  Frederick,  but  even  joined  his  arms  lo  those  of  that 
monarch,  and  began  to  act  hostilely  against  his  former  alh'es. 
Peter  was,  however,  soon  dethroned  by  his  subjects;  Catherine 
II.,  his  consort,  then  became  empress  of  Russia;  she  with- 
drew her  forces  from  those  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  resolved 
to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  Frederick  was  not  slow  in 
availing  himself  of  these  favourable  circumstances,  and  soon 
retrieved  his  former  losses. 

14.  All  parties  were  now  seriously  anxious  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  France  was  deprived  of  her  colonial  possessions, 
and  saw  her  commerce  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  Spain  had  suf- 
fered stiil  more  severely ;  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  were 
weaned  of  campaigns,  which  left  the  armies  at  tlieir  close 
nearly  in  the  same  situation  they  occupied  at  the  commence- 
ment; and  England,  notwithstanding  her  triumphs,  felt  that 
a  continuation  of  such  exertions  would  soon  exhaust  her  re- 
sources. The  seven  years'  war  was  terminated  by  a  general 
peace,  by  which  England  was  permitted  to  retain  Canada  and 
several  other  conquests,  receiving  also  from  Spain,  Florida,  in 
exchange  for  the  Havannah.  15.  Though  the  terms  of  the 
peace  were  very  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  English, 
yet  the  nation,  intoxicated  by  success^  regretted  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  The  articles  had  been  signed  several  months 
before  the  city  of  London  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  present  a 
tardy  and  reluctant  address  of  congratulation ;  and  on  the  day 
of  its  presentation,  the  lord  mayor  (Beck ford)  refused  to  at- 
tend, and  the  bells  of  the  different  churches  rung  muffled 
peals  during  the  procession. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  By  whom  was  George  II.  succeeded? 

2.  Did  anjr  thing  remarkable  occur  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  privy  council  ? 

3.  What  proceedings  took  piece  in  parliament? 

4.  To  whom  did  George  III.  unite  himself  in  marriage  ? 

b.  Did  any  circumstances  tend  to  show  hostile  dispositions  in  the  Spanish  court  f 

6.  Under  wliat  circumstances  did  Mr.  Pitt  resign  his  oflice? 

7.  What  were  the  consequences  of  his  resignation  ? 

4  This  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  successful  wars  for  Great  Britain  that 
had  ever  been  carried  on  in  any  age  or  nation.  In  the  space  of  scTen  years  she  had 
made  herself  mistress  of  the  whole  continent  of  North  America ;  she  had  con- 
quered twenty-five  islands,  all  of  them  remarkable  for  their  magnitude,  their  pro- 
duce, or  the  importance  of  their  situation ;  she  had  won  by  sea  and  land,  twelve 
great  battles,  she  had  reduced  nine  fortified  cities  and  towns,  and  nearly  forty 
forts  and  castles ;  she  had  destroyed  or  taken  above  a  hundred  ships  of  war 
from  her  enemies ;  and  acquired,  as  it  is  supposed,  above  twelve  millions  in 
plimder. 
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8.  Were  Mr.  Piti*«  suspicioas  of  the  Spanish  court  well  foundeil  ? 

9.  What  dowry  was  settled  on  the  queen  ? 

10.  What  great  change  took  place  in  the  administration  ? 

11.  Did  any  e? il  consequences  result  from  the  change  of  ministry  ? 

13.  How  was  the  war  oondocted  ?  what  triumphs  did  the  English  obtain  ? 

13.  By  what  means  was  the  king  of  Prussia  rescued  from  his  difficulties  ? 

14.  VVhy  were  all  parties  anxious  to  terminate  the  war  ? 
Ifi.  Was  the  peace  popular  in  England? 


SECTION  II. 

^  Like  smoke  emitted  from  VesuTioa*  top, 

(Drtad  harbinger  of  the  volcano's  powers,) 
So  breathe  the  fires  of  discontent — nor  stop 
Till  all  around  is  wrapt  in  burning  showers." — Brown. 

%.  A  frnaral   wnrrant  Is  one  In  wMcta  (he|  S.  Ontlsw'ry.  c.  pUchif  «  penion  beyond  the 

iiamea  of  the  psrtlei  to  be  arretted  arel  protection  of  the  law. 

not  •pecifted.  III.  Octen'nial,  ac^.  lasting  for  eight  yean. 

3.  Habeaa  corpus. «.  a  writ  to  brinx  apriaoner|l4.  Par'ticipated,  v.  ahared. 

Into  coart.  that  the  indfea  may  deter- 1 

mine  on  the  legality  or  his  imprltonmeot  I 

1.  (A.D.  1763.)  Tranqviluty  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  at  the  coDclusion  of  a  glorions  war,  hut  this  was  pre- 
vented by  the  domestic  dissensions  which  party<^irit  produced. 
The  earl  of  Bute's  unpopularity  still  continued,  but  his  influ- 
ence was  apparently  unabated ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  most 
vigorous  eflbrtsof  the  opposition,  he  prevailed  upon  parliament 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  cider,  which,  without  producing  any 
great  revenue,  gave  infinite  distatisfaction  tothe  natioQ.  Im- 
mediately after  this  triumph,  his  lordship,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  every  one,  resigned  his  post,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
2.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Grenville.  The  press  soon 
teemed  with  the  most  virulent  libels  from  the  partisans  of  the 
several  factions  that  divided  the  country.  In  these  productions 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  was  not  always  spared,  until  at 
length  the  ministry  was  roused  by  the  appearance  of  No.  45  of 
the  JSTorth  Briton^  a  periodical  paper, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  mem- 
ber for  Aylesbury,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  king  had  uttered  a  de- 
liberate falsehood  in  his  speech  to 
"^^  parliament.     This  was  an   ofience 
^  which  could  not  be  passed  over,  and 
\^di general  roarrant  was  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  the  author,  printers,  and  pub- 
lishers of  that  paper.  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  seve- 
ral innocent  persons  were  taken  into 


Wilkes. 
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custody,  and  the  ministry  found  that  in  their  eagerness  to  punish 
a  delinquent,  they  had  unfortunately  raised  a  great  constitutional 
question,  which  must  of  necessity  be  decided  against  them. 

3.  The  printers  taken  up  under  the  warrant,  brought  actions 
against  the  messengers  by  whom  they  had  been  arrested,  and 
recovered  heavy  damages,  Ht.  Wilkes  also  having  been 
brought  by  habea$  corpus  before  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
was  liberated, — the  judges  being  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
privilege  of  parliament  extended  to  the  case  of  writing  a  libel. 
The  house  of  commons  gave  a  different  decision.  They  voted 
that  No.  45  of  the  J^orih  Briton  was  a  false,  scandalous,  and 
seditious  libel;  and  that  the  author  of  such  was  not  protected 
by  privilege  of  parliament.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Wilkes  fought  a 
duel  with  Hr.  Martin,  whom  he  had  libelled,  and  was  severely 
wounded;  he  had  scarcely  recovered  from  its  eflects,  when  he 
thought  fit  to  retire  to  France.  (A.D.  1764.)  During  his  ab- 
sence, he  was  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  and  driven  to  an 
outlawry,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  for  not  appearing  to 
stand  his  trial.  The  only  advantage  that  resulted  from  this 
struggle,  was  the  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  general  war- 
rants, by  a  resolution  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

4.  (A  J).  1765.)  The  immense  expenditure  incurred  during 
the  late  war,  had  involved  the  country  in  considerable  dif- 
ficulties, and  it  was  considered  only  just  that  the  American  co- 
lonies, whose  interests  had  been  most  regarded  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  should  bear  their  proportion  of  the  public  burdens ; 
accordingly,  a  bill  for  imposing  stamp  duties  on  all  mercantile 
transactions  in  the  colonies,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Grenville, 
and  passed  into  a  law  with  but  little  opposition.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  been  for  some  time  previously  very  indignant  at 
the  treatment  they  had  received  from  the  mother-country; 
their  profitable  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  bad  been  des- 
troyed by  new  fiscal  regulations;  the  Indians  had  harassed 
their  back  settlements,  and  no  royal  forces  were  sent  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  barbarians;  when,  therefore,  news  arrived 
that  taxes  were  about  to  be  imposed  on  the  colonies  by  a  par- 
liament in  which  they  were  not  represented,  public  indignation 
knew  no  bounds,  and  the  colonial  legislatures  sent  remon- 
strances, couched  in  very  strong  language,  to  the  parliament 
and  the  throne.  5.  The  progress  of  these  dissensions  was, 
however,  arrested  by  the  downfall  of  the  Grenville  administra- 
tion ;  the  minister  having  omitted  the  name  of  the  king's  mother 
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in  the  bill  far  providing  a  council  of  regency  in  case  of  any 
emergency,  so  displeased  his  majesty,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
send  in  his  resignation.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  principally 
by  the  exertions  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  placed  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  nobleman  conspicuous 
for  his  public  and  private  virtues,  but  not  distinguished  by  su- 
pereminent  abilities.  But  the  new  administration  was  openly  de- 
nounced by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  created  earl  of  Chatham,  an  event 
that  tended  to  deprive  it  of  public  confidence,  just  as  at  alater 
day  lord  Grey's  denunciation  of  Mr.  Canning  almost  proved  fatal 
to  that  gentleman's  cabinet  in  its  infaney.  6.  (A.D.  1766.)  The 
chief  business  of  the  new  ministry  was  to  undo  all  that  their  pre- 
decessors had  done ;  the  stamp  acts,  which  had  excited  so  much 
dissatisfaction  in  America,  and  the  cider  tax,  which  wasequally 
unpopular  in  England,  were  both  repealed ;  and  these  judi- 
cious measures  were  followed  by  a  brief  interval  of  tranqaillity*. 

7.  (A.D.  1767.)  The  Rockingham  administration  was  so 
weakened  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  that  it  was 
broken  up,  and  a  new  cabinet  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  placed  at  its 
head,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  attention  of  govern- 
ment was  first  directed  to  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  thrown  Into  confusion  by  the  avarice 
and  rapacity  of  their  servants.  Lord  Clive  was  sent  out  to  In- 
dia, with  full  powers  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration the  Company  soon  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity, and  laid  the  foundations  of  future  greatness. 

8.  The  unfortunate  design  of  taxing  America  was  again  re- 
vived ;  an  act  was  passed  for  granting  duties  on  all  glass,  paper, 
painters*  colours,  and  tea  imported  into  the  British  colonies ; 
which  the  Americans  resisted  by  petitions,  remonstrances,  and 
agreements  not  to  use  British  manufactures  until  the  obnoxious 
duties  were  repealed.  An  act  was  also  passed  enjoining  the 
colonies  to  provide  his  majesty's  troops  with  necessaries  in 
their  quarters :  the  colonial  house  of  assembly,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  peremptorily  refused  obedience ;  and  another  act 


I  The  detached  eventn  of  this  year  were  neither  numerous  nor  imporlaiit.  ft 
was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  death  of  tome  eminent  personages ;  particularly 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph,  tlie  late  em- 
peror :  the  Dauphin  of  France  ;  his  majesty's  uncle,  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland  ; 
his  youngest  brother,  prince  William  Frederick ;  and  the  old  Pretender,  who  died 
at  Rome,  in  the  77th  year  of  bis  age. 
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was  passed  restraining  the  assembly  from  making'  laws  until 
they  had  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  former  statute^. 

9.  (A.D.  1768.)  The  natural  date  of  the  parliament  having 
nearly  expired,  it  was  dissolved,  and  writs  issued  for  the  election 
of  a  new  one.  Wilkes  embraced  the  opportunity  of  returning 
from  exile  which  a  change  of  ministry  afibrded;  he  offered 
himself  a  candidate  for  Middlesex,  and  was  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  He  then  surrendered  himself  to  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  and  procured  the  reversal  of  his  out- 
lawry ;  he  was,  however,  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  twenty-two  months.  As  he 
was  esteemed  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  a  subscription 
was  opened  for  paying  his  fine,  supporting  him  while  in  prison 
and  compounding  his  debts,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  10.  The  disturbances  in  America 
still  continued  to  increase,  and  the  states  of  New  England  were 
particularly  remarkable  for  their  determined  hostility  to  the 
new  duties.  Descended  from  the  puritans  and  republicans, 
who  had  left  England  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and 
sought  in  the  wilds  of  America  the  liberty  of  conscience  denied 
to  them  at  home,  the  New  Englanders  possessed  in  no  ordinary 
degree  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  obstinate  resolution 
which  had  charaoterized  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell. 
In  Boston  the  commissioners  of  customs  were  so  severely 
handled,  that  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the  fury  of 
the  populace  in  Fort  William ;  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
town,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  thither  two  regiments 
of  foot  from  Halifax,  and  as  many  from  Ireland. 

llip^  The  situation  of  Ireland  began  also  to  give  the  minister 
considerable  uneasiness;  by  Poyning*s  law,  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YII.  and  extended  by  several  subsequent  statutes, 
the  legislature  of  that  country  had  been  made  so  completely 
dependent  on  the  British  government,  that  it  was  become  a 

3  K  surprising  phenomena  happened  this  year  in  Italy,  which,  though  not  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Eugland,  nor  even  with  the  civil  history  of  any  country, 
it  would  be  yet  unpardonable  to  pate  orer  unnoticed.  On  the  nineteenth  of  Oc- 
tober there  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius  that  had 
been  known  in  the  memory  of  man.  Stones  of  an  enormous  size  were  thrown 
up  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  to  the  height,  it  is  said,  of  an  English  mile, 
and  fell  at  least  half  a  mile  from  it  The  lava,  or  river  of  melted  ore,  extended 
in  length  about  seven  miles;  its  breadth,  in  some  places,  was  two  miles, 
and  its  depth 'in  general  about  forty  feet.  The  king  of  Sicily  was  obliged 
to  remove  from  Portici  to  Naples;  and  the  ashes  fell  in  such  quantities, 
even  in  the  last  city,  as  to  cover  the  streets  and  houses  more  than  an  iu^h  deep. 
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mere  nullity.  Ao  uowise  and  unjust  spirit  of  commercial 
jealousy  induced  the  English  to  abuse  the  adrantages  which 
they  had  obtained,  and  several  impolitic  restrictions  were  im- 
posed on  Irish  commerce  and  manutactures.  These  measures 
produced  little  or  no  adyantage  to  the  English,  while  they 
crushed  the  rising  energies  of  the  sister  kingdom ;  but  they 
were  obstinately  maintained,  for  the  age  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  discover  that  the  prosperity  of  one 
country  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  other.  A 
strong  party  had,  however,  been  formed  in  Ireland  to  achieve 
the  legislative  independence  of  their  country,  and  they  gained 
no  small  part  of  their  object,  by  the  passing  of  the  Oetenmal 
act,  which  limited  the  duration  of  Irish  parliaments  to  eight 
years,  for  they  had  been  previously  dissolved  only  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  crown. 

12.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  English  were  assailed  by  an  ene- 
my more  formidable  than  any  they  had  hitherto  met  in  that 
quarter.  Hyder  Ally,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  rank 
of  a  common  sepoy  to  that  of  a  sovereign  prince,  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  Company*s  settlements,  and  for  several 
years  kept  them  in  a  state  of  incessant  alarm. 

18.  When  the  new  parliament  met,  the  people  imagined 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  be  liberated  to  take  his  seat,  and  there- 
fore assembled  in  great  numbers  in  St.  George's  fields,  round 
the  King's  Bench  prison,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  the  house 
of  commons.  The  Surrey  justices  took  the  alarm,  and  read 
the  riot  act,  but  the  multitude  refusing  to  disperse,  the  military 
were  called  out,  and  uoibrtunately  ordered  to  fire.  One  man 
was  kiUed  on  the  spot,  and  a  great  number  were  wounded,  se- 
veral mortally.  It  happened  thut  a  Scotch  regiment  had  been 
employed  in  this  lamentable  aflair,  a  circumstance  which  not  a 
little  increased  the  public  indignation.  Verdicts  of  wilful 
murder  against  the  soldiery  were  returned  by  the  diSerent  in- 
quests, and  on  the  subsequent  trial,  several  of  the  soldiers  were 
found  guilty  of  murder. 

14.  The  government  by  no  mesinBpixrtie^pated in  the  popular 
feeling;  not  only  were  pardons  granted  to  those  who  had  been 
convicted,  but  the  secretary  of  state,  lord  Weymouth,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  justices,  thanking  them  for  their  spirited  conduct. 
This  document  was  published  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  an  indig- 
nant commentary,  in  which  he  termed  theafbir  ''a  horrid 
massacre,"  and  added  a  virulent  invective  against  the  entire 
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conduct  of  the  government.  15.  For  this  publication  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  and  with  strange 
inconsistency,  the  causes  assigned  for  his  expulsion  included 
not  only  his  late  offence,  but  the  former  acts  for  which  he  had 
already  atoned  by  undergoing  judicial  punishment.  This 
complication  of  charge  afforded  just  ground  of  complaint,  and 
not  a  little  tended  to  give  Wilkes  a  decided  superiority  over  his 
opponents.  (A.D.  1769.]  The  freeholders  unanimously  re- 
elected bite,  but  the  house  considered  the  election  void,  and 
issued  a  new  writ.  The  same  proceedings  were  twice  repeated ; 
until  at  length  colonel  Luttrell  was  prevailed  upon  to  offer 
himself  as  candidate.  Wilkes  was  once  more  returned  by  an 
immense  majority,  the  votes  for  him  being  1143,  while  those 
for  his  opponent  amounted  only  to  269 ;  the  house  of  commons, 
notwithstanding,  declared  that  Luttrell  was  and  ought  to  be  the 
sitting  member. 

16.  This  was  considered,  with  some  show  of  justice,  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject ;  petitions  and  remonstrances 
of  the  most  daring  nature  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  press  teemed  with  the  most  virulent  attacks  on  all 
the  constituted  authorities,  some  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
legality  of  the  present  parliament,  and  the  obligation*  of  the 
people  to  obey  its  laws.  An  anonymous  writer,  named  Junius, 
was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  fierce  severity  of  his  at- 
tacks on  the  ministry,  and  by  the  superior  brilliancy  of  his 
style,  which  still  preserves  his  celebrated  letters  from  the  obli- 
vion into  which  party  productions  usually  fall.  Meantime  the 
disputes  with  the  colonists  continued  to  be  maintained  with 
unabated  zeal ;  and  the  Irish  parliament  showed  such  a  deter^ 
mination  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
elude  their  demands  by  a  prorogation. 

Questions  for  ExaminaHon. 

1.  How  was  the  tranquflllty  of  the  country  disturbed  ? 

3.  What  circumstances  took  place  respecting  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton  ? 
8.  How  did  the  affair  terminate  ? 

4.  What  circumstances  led  to  dieunion  between  England  and  the  American 

colonies? 

5.  How  was  the  Orenville  ministry  OTerthrown  ? 

'  Some  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  eren  attempted  to  cany  their  specn- 
latife  principles  on  this  subject  into  practice.  They  refused  to  pay  the  land-tax, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  to  trial.  But  the  jury  determined  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  it ;  and,  in  so  doincf,  they  disco? ered  more  firmness  and  fortitude  than 

their  ruleri. 
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6.  By  what  me aos  was  tranquillity  restored  ? 

7.  What  was  the  first  measure  of  the  Grafton  administration  ? 

8.  By  what  act  was  the  discootent  of  the  Americans  revived  f 

9.  How  did  Wilkes  behave  on  the  change  of  ministry  ? 

10.  In  what  manner  did  the  Americans  conduct  themselves  * 

11.  Was  any  important  change  made  in  the  Irish  legislature? 

12.  Did  any  new  power  appear  in  the  East  Indies  ? 

13.  What  unfortunate  event  took  place  in  St.  George's  Fields  ? 

14.  How  was  Wilkes  involved  in  a  new  contest  with  government  ? 

15.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  bouse  of  commons  respecting  the  Middlesex 

election  ? 

16.  Did  this  decision  produce  any  unpleasant  results  ? 


SECTION  HI. 


Each  paity  join*d  to  do  their  best 

To  damn  the  public  interest, 

And  herded  only  in  consults 

To  put  by  one  another's  bolts. — Butler. 


2.  Cor'sica.  «.  an  ialsnd  in  the  Medttdrruiesii 

■ea. 
PaIkIaD4  Mands,  are  in  the  Sonthem  Piciflc 
Ocean. 

3.  Surrepti'Uoasly,  adv,  secretly  and  withoat 

authority. 


II.  Animosity,  «.  hatred.  ditKke. 

13.  ElaVorate,  adj.  periiKtlj  coapleted  by 
well-appUed  laboar. 

16.  Fo'coi.  «.  metaphorically  osed  for  the 
centre  of  aay  viokat  ImUbk  er  com- 
motion. 


1.  (A.D.  1770.)  The  health  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  ha4 
been  long  io  such  a  state  as  to  prevent  him  from  exerting  his 
energies  for  the  benefit  of  his  country;  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  that  his  influence  was  lost  in  the  cabinet,  and  his 
popularity  forgotten  by  the  nation ;  he  therefore  resigned  his 
office,  and  his  example  was  imitated  by  the  duke  of  Grafton. 
Lord  North  succeeded  the  latter  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  som&  trifling  changes  were  made  in  the  inferior  depart- 
ments of  government.  2.  Foreign  nations  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  respect  for  a  country  wh6se  councils  were  subject  to  such 
sudden  vicissitudes,  and  the  subjects  of  the  realm  were  no 
longer  willing  to  pay  that  respect  to  the  laws  which  is  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  a  state.  The  new  ministry  seemed  ill- 
calculated  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  country ;  they  per- 
mitted France  to  acquire  the  island  of  Corsica^  without  ven- 

1  This  island  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Genoese,  who,  by  their  cruelty  and 
oppression,  had  driTen  the  natives  into  a  revolt,  which  they  kept  up  for  some  time 
with  great  spirit  and  perseverance,  under  the  conduct  of  their  gallant  countryman 
Paoli,  and  at  last  freed  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  their  tyrannical  masters. 
These  last,  therefore,  unable  to  recover  the  island  themselves,  made  it  over  to  the 
French,  who  soon  subdued  it;  though  not,  it  is  said,  till  it  had  cost  them  more 
than  its  real  value.  They  lost  in  this  undertaking  ten  thousand  men,  and  they 
expended  eighteen  millions  of  iivres. 
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tyring  to  interfere,  and  tamely  submitted  to  an  insult  offered  by 
Spain  to  the  British  flag  in  the  aflair  of  the  Falkland  islands. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  however  forced  the  ministry  to  make 
some  exertions  in  the  latter  instance,  and  the  matter  was  fi- 
nally adjusted  by  a  convention. 

3.  (A.D.  1771.)  The  debates  in  parliament  had  been  hitherto 
printed  surreptitiously,  as  their  publication  was  deemed  a 
breach  of  privilege.  The  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  Middlesex  election  induced  the  printers  to  act 
more  daringly  than  before,  and  at  length  a  formal  complaint 
was  made  in  the  house,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  into  the  city 
to  arrest  the  most  notorious  of  the  offenders.  One  printer  hav- 
ing been  seized  by  the  messenger,  sent  for  a  constable,  who 
carried  both  before  the  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Crosby.  That  gentle- 
man, with  the  aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  not  only  dis- 
charged the  printer,  but  threatened  to  send  the  messenger  to 
prison  unless  he  found  bail  to  answer  for  his  appearance  on  a 
charge  of  illegal  arrests  The  house  of  commons  received  the 
news  of  these  proceedings  with  the  most  violent  indignation  ; 
the  lord  mayor  and  Oliver  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Wilkes 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  But  an 
unexpected  difficulty  was  soon  raised ;  Wilkes  refused  to  ap- 
pear unless  permitted  to  take  his  place  for  Middlesex,  and  the 
house  at  length  compromised  its  dignity,  by  ordering  him  to 
attend  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  then  adjourning  to  the  9th. 
Since  this  event  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  check  the  publi- 
cation of  the  parliamentary  debates,  which  now  constitute  the 
most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  feature  in  the 
periodical  press. 

4.  (A.D.  1772.)  The  marriage  of  the  king's  brothers,  the 
dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester,  with  subjects  of  the 
realm,  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  royal  marriage  act,  which 
prohibited  any  of  the  descendants  of  George  II.  from  marry- 
ing before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  without  the  consent  of 
the  king  in  council.  An  act  was  also  passed  to  abrogate 
the  law  by  which  felons  who  refused  to  plead  were  pressed 
to  death;  it  was  enacted  that,  for  the  future,  those  who 
did  not  plead,  should  be  held  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge. 

5.  The  continent  of  Europe  was  the  scene  of  an  atrocious 
act  of  injustice  committed  by  three  crowned  heads  ;  the  first 
dismemberment  of  Poland  was  effected  by  an  iniquitous  confe- 
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deracy  between  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  empress  of 
Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia;  they  left  the  unfortuoile 
monarch  of  the  country  little  more  than  a  nominal  sovereignty, 
and  even  of  this  he  was  subsequently  deprived  by  the  royal 
robbers,  and  the  name  of  Poland  blotted  from  the  list  of  natiooi. 
6.  About  the  same  time  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  violation  of  the 
most  solemn  obligations,  abrogated  the  free  constitutioo  of  his 
country  and  made  himself  despotic.  7.  In  I>enmark,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  royal  power  was  overthrown  by  a  vile  faction, 
who  deprived  the  king  of  his  authority,  murdered  his  ministen, 
and  drove  his  queen,  Matilda,  sister  to  the  queen  of  England, 
into  exile,  where  grief  soon  terminated  her  suflerings. 

8.  The  planters  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  had  grossly  ill- 
treated  the  Caribbs  or  native  inhabitants,  who  had  been  al- 
lowed to  possess  their  lands  in  quiet  while  the  colony  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and 
the  planters,  notwithstanding  all  their  advantages,  were 
worsted;  application  for  assistance  against  the  rebellious »- 
vages,  as  they  thought  fit  to  designate  men  who  refused  toso^- 
mit  tamely  to  open  robbery,  was  made  to  the  British  piHi^ 
raent;  but  the  opposition  was  so  strong,  that  the  advocattto^ 
the  planters  were  forced  to  yield,  and  peace  'was  subsequent] 
restored  on  equitable  terms. 

9.  (A.D.  1773.]  IrelandandScotland  were,  about  this  time, 
drained  of  a  large  portion  of  their  peasantry,  driven  to  emigra- 
tion by  the  cruel  rapacity  of  their  landlords  ' ;  the  exiles  sought 
an  asylum  in  America,  and  supplied  that  country,  at  thenoo- 
ment  it  was  about  to  commence  its  great  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, with  a  hardy  population,  animated  by  the  most  bitter 
feelings  of  resentment  against  the  country  which  they  had  been 
forced  to  abandon. 

10.  The  voyages' of  discovery  undertaken  during  the  early 
part  of  this  reign  were  very  creditable  to  the  administration  by 
which  they  were  sent  out.  Captain  Phipps  made  an  inefiectual 
effort  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies; 
Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook  successively  navigated  \\\e 
globe,  and  discovered  several  new  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  last  named  navigator  was  killed  during  his  third  voyage 
at  Owhyhee,  in  an  unfortunate  dispute  with  the  natives. 

11.  The  determination  of  the  Americans  to  use  no  artides 

t  In  allusion  to  an  erent  of  this  kind,  Goldsmith  wrote  his  DeMrted  Village. 
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on  which  a  duty  was  levied  by  the  British  parliameDt  was  still 
obstioately  maintained,  and  the  presence  of  the  British  troops 
in  Boston  kept  alive  those  feelings  of  animosity  which  more 
conciliatory  conduct  might  have  extinguished.     In  resisting  a 
violent  act  of  aggression,  a  party  of  the  military  were  compelled 
to  fire  on  the  populace,  of  whom  three  were  killed  and  five  dan- 
gerously wounded.     The  townsmen  assembled  on  the  follow- 
ing night,  and  were  with  much  difficulty  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities ;  but  on  the  day  that  the  unfortunate 
victims  were  interred,  most  of  the  shops  in  Boston  were  closed, 
the  bells  of  all  the  churches  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
rung  muffled  peals ;  and  the  funerals  were  escorted  by  all  the 
citizens,  of  every  rank,  in  mournful  procession.  Captain  Pres- 
ton, who  had  commanded  the  party,  was  tried  for  murder,  and 
it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  American  character,  that  his  de- 
fence was  entrusted  to  Adams  and  Quincy,  the  most  violent 
advocates  of  freedom ;  and  that  a  jury  composed  of  townsmen 
acquitted  the  prisoner  without  hesitation.     12.  These  pro- 
ceedings were  naturally  considered  by  the  provincial  governors, 
as  strong  evidences  of  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  in  themselves  al- 
most acts  of  treason ;  they  consequently,  in  their  public  and 
private  letters,  described  them  in  no  measured  terms.    Mr. 
Hutchinson,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Oliver,  had  written  several  letters,  in  which  they  severely 
condemned  the  American  leaders,  called  for  the  adoption  of 
the  most  vigorous  measures,  and  even  recommended  the 
**  taking  off"  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  government.   Of 
these  letters  Dr.  Franklin  obtained  possession,  and  imme- 
diately laid  them  before  the  provincial  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts.    The  perusal  of  such   documents  naturally  excited 
violent  indignation  ;  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  'Uhat  the 
tendency  of  the  said  letters  was  to  overthrow  the  constitution 
of  this  government,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  power  into  the 
province :"  and  it  was  further  voted  **  that  a  petition  should 
t>e  immediately  sent  to  the  king,  to  remove  Hutchinson  and 
Oliver  for  ever  from  the  government  of  the  province."    The 
petition  was  immediately  transmitted,  and  Franklin  came  over 
to  England  to  support  it  in  person  before  the  privy  council. 

13.  (A.D.  1774.)  On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  pe- 
tition, Mr.  Wedderburne,  the  solicitor-general,  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  governor,  and  assailed  Franklin  for  the  treachery 
of  publishing  a  private  correspondence  in  one  of  the  most  efa* 
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bcr<Ue  invectives  ever  uttered.  Less  fervid  eloquence  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  sway  the  determination  of  the  council ; 
the  petition  was  declared  to  be  scandalous  and  vexatious,  and 
Franklin'  was  dismissed  from  the  office  which  he  held  of  post- 
master-generi^l  of  the  colonies. 

14.  The  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  purchase  tea,  had  led 
to  a  vast  accumulation  of  that  article  in  the  storehouses  of  the 
East  India  Company;  in  order  to  afford  them  some  relief,  a 
drawback  of  the  import  duty  was  allowed  them  on  all  tea  that 
should  be  exported;  and  the  ministry  believed  that  the  co- 
lonists would  gladly  pay  the  small  tax  of  three  pence  per 
pound  on  an  article  which  they  could  only  procure  by  smug- 
gling, and  at  an  enormous  expense.  But  those  who  had  formed 
such  expectations  had  sadly  miscalculated  the  spirit  and  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Americans ;  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  several 
provinces,  declaring  that  all  who  aided,  or  abetted  in  the  land- 
ing or  vending  of  the  expected  tea,  should  be  deemed  enemies 
of  their  country ;  and  the  majority  of  the  consignees,  terrified 
at  these  proceedings,  sent  back  the  cargoes.  In  Boston,  the 
agents  of  the  company  were  dependents  on  the  governor,  and 
trusting  to  the  protection  of  the  military,  resolved  to  persevere: 
but  during  the  night  the  leading  patriots,  disguised  as  Indians, 
boarded  the  vessels,  and  emptied  the  tea-'Chests  into  the  waterl 

15.  The  news  of  this  outrage  was  received  by  the  British 
ministry  with  unmixed  pleasure;  they  thought  Boston,  the 
great  focus  of  American  sedition,  having  been  guilty  of  a 
flagrant  delinquency,  was  now  completely  at  their  mercy,  and 
they  prepared  to  visit  it  with  exemplary  punishment.  A  bill 
for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and  another  for  annulling 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  were  passed  with  little  opposi- 
tion ;  and  these  harsh  measures  were  soon  followed  by  a  third, 
of  a  still  more  dangerous  tendency;  it  enacted,  that  ^<if  any 
person  were  indicted  foir  murder  or  any  capital  offence,  com- 
mitted in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  aiding  the  magis* 

3  Franklin  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  connexion  between  Ame- 
rica and  Great  Britain,  but  from  this  time  forward  he  exerted  all  his  abilities  and 
all  his  ibfluence  to  effect  a  separation.  Though  be  kept  an  unchanged  counte- 
nanee  in  the  presence  of  the  council,  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  Wedderbume  sunk 
deep  into  his  soul ;  on  quitting  the  room,  he  declared  to  his  friend  Dr.  Priestly, 
that  he  would  never  again  put  on  the  clothes  which  he  then  wore  until  he  had 
received  satisfaction.  Nearly  nine  years  after,  he  dressed  himself  in  thia 
••  well-saved*^  suit,  when  he  went  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  for 
ever  deprived  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  of  its  authority  over  the  United  States. 
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tracy»  such  person  or  persons  might  be  sent  by  the  governor 
to  some  other  colony  or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial."  It  was 
in  vain  that  colonel  Barre,  and  some  others,  showed  that  this 
measure  directly  tended  to  sanction  military  outrage  by  the 
hope  of  impunity  ;  it  passed  through  both  houses  with  over- 
whelming majorities,  and  immediately  received  the  royal 
assent. 

16.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  burst  of  indignation  with 
which  the  first  intelligence  of  these  harsh  measures  was  re- 
ceived in  the  New  England  states.  They  sternly  refused  to 
obey  laws  which  deprived  them  of  their  natural  and  chartered 
rights,  and  made  active  preparations  to  resist  their  enforce- 
ment. All  the  other  colonies,  except  Georgia,  zealously  adopt- 
ed the  cause  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  agreed  (o  dis- 
continuet  heir  commerce  with  Great  Britain  until  the  obnoxious 
statutes  should  be  repealed.  To  give  greater  effect  to  their  re- 
monstrances, an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  different  states 
was  organized  by  Franklin  and  other  provincial  leaders,  which, 
under  the  name  of  a  congress,  met  in  Philadelphia.  The  con- 
gress promised  every  assistance  to  the  New  Englanders,  and 
prepared  a  spirited  petition  to  be  laid  before  his  majesty,  soli- 
citing a  redress  of  grievances.  They  also  published  addresses 
to  the  British  people,  to  the  Canadians,  and  to  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  vindicating  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  declaring 
their  fixed  resolution  not  to  submit  to  oppression. 

i^uesii^ms  for  Esaminaium. 

1.  Were  any  changes  made  in  the  roinistry  ? 
H,  Did  any  remarkable  events  occur  abroad  f 

3.  By  what  train  of  eTents  was  the  right  of  printing  the  parliamentary  debates 

established  ? 

4.  What  remarkable  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  ? 

-6.  Did  any  of  the  European  powers  combine  to  ruin  Poland  ? 

6.  What  revolulion  took  pUuce  in  Sweden? 

7.  Did  any  thing  remarkable  occur  in  Denmark  ? 

8.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Caribb  war  ? 

9.  On  what  account  did  emigration  to  America  increase? 
10.  Were  any  remarkable  voyages  of  discovery  undertaken  ? 
Jl.  What  military  outrage  created  a  great  sensation  in  Boston  ? 

li,  Uow  was  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  placed  in  open  hostility  to  its 
governor? 

13.  .Uow  was  the  Massachusetts^  remonstrance  treated  by  the  privy  council  f 

14.  Uow  did  the  Americans  treat  the  tea  exported  from  England? 

15.  What  vindictive  measures  were  sanctioned  by  the  British  parliament? 
Ui*  How  did  the  Americans  act  in  consequence  ? 

SO 
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SBCTION  IV. 

"  Whea  rival  nations,  great  in  arms, 

Great  in  power,  in  glory  great, 
Fill  the  world  with  war'a  alanns* 

And  breathe  a  temporary  hate. 
The  hostile  storms  but  rage  awhile, 

And  the  tired  contest  ends : 
But  ah  !  how  hard  to  reconcile 

The  foes  who  once  were  friends."—  WAiteh^ad. 

S.  Ooa'cord.  f.  s  town  in  the  states  of  Maus- 1 13.  Ra^sh.  «.  a  natiTe  prince  in  the  Baal 

ehnaatU,  Nortb  AoMrica.  Indiet. 

7.  QneTiec,  «.  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada.      15.  Tar'dineM.  «.  delay. 
9.  Bvac'iuited.  v.  abandoBsd.  ■  —.- .-       ^  — ^ 

w.  Mer'cenaries, «.  roreifn  hired  troops 


i  ^l^^^-*_''*  *^?^!^-'\.  A I  '*'  ^1^'*7'  ^'  wcalC  mfopported. 


1.  (A.D.  1775.)  Am  opportunity  of  retracing  their  steps 
was  afforded  to  the  British  ministers  by  the  presentation  of  the 
petition  from  the  congress  at  Philadelphia ;  especially  as  a  new 
parliament  had  been  summoned  ip  the  room  of  that  which  had 
sanctioned  the  late  severe  measures  of  coercion.  It  was  re- 
ported that  his  majesty  had  received  the  petition  most  gra- 
ciously, and  the  public  consequently  indulged  in  expectations 
of  a  reconciliation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try. These  hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappointed ;  the  houses 
of  parliament,  in  their  address  to  the  king  at  the  opening  o( 
the  session,  stated  that  '^a  rebellion  actually  existed  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts/'  and  in  the  usual  style  offered  to 
assist  in  its  suppression  with  their  lives  and  fortune.  A  few 
members,  juaUy  anxious  to  avert  the  hazards  of  war,  laboured 
hard  to  change  the  delerminations  of  the  minister,  in  particu- 
lar Mr.  Burke  proposed  a  plan  for  conciliating  America,  in  a 
speech  of  unrivalled  eloquence ;  these  eflbrts  were  vain,  and 
nothing  now  remained  but  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Franklin 
also,  having  been  long  employed  in  a  kind  of  treaty  with  the 
ministers^  finding  them  determined  to  persevere  in  their  in- 
sane resolutions,  broke  off  the  conference,  and  sailed  for  Ame^ 
rica,  resolved  to  share  the  fortunes  and  hazards  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

2.  The  New  Englanders  were  determined  to  attack  the  royal 
forces  as  soon  as  ever  they  should  march  out  of  Boston,  and 
their  adherence  to  this  resolution  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  On 
the  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  a  detachment  was  sent  from 
Boston  to  seize  some  military  stores,  which  the  insurgents  had 
collected  at  Concord.  In  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  coun- 
try was  alarmed,  and  when  the  advanced  guard  arrived  early 
on  the  following  morning  at  Lexington,  they  found  a  small 
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body  of  provinciaU  prepared  to  oppose  them.  A  brief  skirmish 
ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  were  defeated  with  some  loss, 
and  the  detachment  proceeding  to  Concord,  destroyed  all  the 
stores  that  they  found.  But  they  were  not  permitted  to  return 
unmolested ;  the  militia  assembling  in  force,  furiously  assailed 
their  flanks  and  rear;  a  constant  fire  of  rifles  was  maintained 
from  every  hedge  and  every  wall  which  skirted  the  road,  and 
had  not  a  regiment  under  the  command  of  lord  Percy  been 
sent  from  Boston  to  cover  their  retreat,  the  entire  detachment 
would  have  been  destroyed.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
the  British  forces  arrived  at  last  within  the  lines  of  their  own 
fortifications,  having  lost  65  killed,  180  wounded,  and  28 
prisoners. 

3.  Blood  having  been  thus  drawn,  the  whole  of  the  discon- 
tented colonies  boldly  prepared  to  maintain  the  inevitable  con- 
test. Volunteers  enrolled  themselves  in  every  province,  and 
the  king's  stores  were  every  where  seized  and  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  insurgents.  The  fortresses  of  Ticonderago  and 
Crown  Point  were  surprised  by  a  body  of  militia,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans thus  obtained  possession  of  100  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  towns  and  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  were  garrisoned,  and  that  city 
was  thus  placed  under  a  strict  blockade. 

4.  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  soon  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  Great  Britain,  under  the  command 
of  geiierals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  commence  active  operations;  but  before  committing 
himself  to  the  chances  of  war,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  oflei^ 
ing  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  except 
Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams.  The  Americans  treated  the 
proclamation  with  contempt,  and  soon  after  elected  Mr.  Han- 
cock president  of  congress. 

5.  On  Charlestown-neck,  a  peninsula  to  the  north  of  Boston, 
is  an  eminence  called  Bunker's-hill,  which  in  some  degree 
commands  the  harbour ;  this  post  the  Americans  resolved  to 
occupy ;  and  a  party  was  sent  over  from  Cambridge  to  entrench 
themselves  on  the  height.  This  they  effected  with  such  rapi- 
dity and  silence  during  one  of  the  short  nights  of  June,  that 
the  appearance  of  their  works  at  day-break  was  the  first 
notice  of  their  presence.  The  importance  of  dislodging  the 
enemy  was  evident  to  the  British  generals,  and  a  detachment 
under  the  command  of  Howe  was  sent  to  the  peninsula  in 
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boats.  A  tremendous  caDoonade  was  opened  on  the  Ameri- 
cans from  the  ships  and  floating  batteries  in  the  harbour,  and 
from  Cop's-hill  in  Boston,  hut  the  Americans  maintained  their 
post  with  undaunted  resolution.  They  reserved  their  fire 
URtiJ  the  royal  forces  had  advanced  within  sixty  yards  of  their 
line,  and  then  poured  in  so  close  and  murderous  a  discharge, 
that  the  assailants  were  broken,  and  fled  to  the  water's-edge. 
A  second  assault  was  again  defeated  by  the  well-aimed  and 
steady  fire  of  the  provincials,  but  when  Howe  rallied  his  men 
to  the  third  attempt,  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans  began 
to  fail,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  they  were  compelled 
to  retreat.  In  this  fierce  contest  the  provincials  lost  about 
450  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  but  the  victors  suflered  still 
more  severely;  their  loss  amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  79  were  officers.  The  unusual 
number  of  officers  that  fell  is  attributed  to  the  fatal  aim  which 
the  provincials  took  with  their  rifles,  and  to  the  belief  generally 
prevalent  in  America,  that  the  war  was  odious  to  the  great 
body  of  the  English  people,  and  only  supported  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  from  which  classes  the  British  officers  are  gene- 
rally selected. 

6.  Another  eflbrt  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war  was  made  by 
the  congress,  and  a  second  pathetic  petition  forwarded  to  his 
majesty.  It  was  entrusted  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Penn,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  great  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the 
chief  proprietors  in  that  province.  But  public  and  private 
remonstrances  were  equally  ineffectual;  the  petition  was 
not.even  honoured  with  an  answer.  7.  The  Americans  were 
far  from  confining  their  exertions  to  the  pacific  means  of  peti- 
tion and  remonstrance ;  with  a  happy  unanimity  they  elected 

George  Washington  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  their  forces;  and 
sent  two  bodies  of  militia  under 
generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold 
to  drive  the  English  from  Canada. 
Aftor  a  brief  but  brilliant  career, 
Montgomery  was  killed  in  an  at- 
iiinpt  to  storm  Quebec,  and  the 
rudlties  perpetrated  by  theinfa- 
^mous  Arnold  so  alienated  the  Ca- 
nadians, that  no  hope  remained  of 
its  uniting  with  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces.    8.  (A.D.  1776.)  Boston 


Washmffton. 
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was  closely  blockaded  by  Washington,  and  the  garrison  was 
soon  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  Howe,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gage  in  the  command,  though  a  general  of  great  abi- 
lity, found  himself  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situatioih. 
The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  as  well  as  the  garrison,  had  to 
sustain  the  horrors  of  famine  during  the  winter ;  and  early  in 
the  spring  the  Americans  opened  batteries  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  which  swept  the  town  and  harbour.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  town  was  evacuated  by  the  English,  and 
Washington  entering  it,  was  hailed  by  the  citizens  as  their 
deliTerer.  9.  An  expedition  undertaken  by  the  British  against 
Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina,  signally  failed.  The  general 
(Clinton]  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  second  the  naval  opera* 
tions  directed  by  sir  Peter  Parker  ;  and,  after  a  useless  exhi- 
bition of  bravery,  the  admiral  was  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss 
of  a  ship  of  war,  which  he  burned,  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

10.  The  Americans,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  leaders, 
had  hitherto  entertained  hopes  of  peacefully  accommodating 
their  disputes  with  England  ;  but  the  intelligence  that  the 
British  minister  had  hired  a  body  of  German  mercenaries  for 
their  subjugation  wrought  so  powerfully  on  their  excited  feel- 
ings, that  they  determined  to  renounce  their  allegiance.  (July 
4th,  1776.)  On  the  motion  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  member  for 
Virginia,  the  congress  published  their  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, and  erected  the  colonies  into  free  and  sovereign  states. 
At  the  very  time  that  this  resolution  was  adopted,  a  British 
fleet  was  hovering  round  their  coast,  a  British  army  was  pro- 
paring  to  invade  their  territories,  and  symptoms  of  discourage- 
ment and  disaffection  were  perceptible  in  their  own  soldiery. 
Still  the  congress  refused  to  despair,  and  prepared  to  support 
with  spirit  the  independence  which  they  had  so  courageously 
asserted. 

11.  General  Howe  did  not  long  remain  idle  at  Halifax, 
whither  he  had  retired  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston ;  he 
sailed  for  New  York,  and  being  there  joined  by  his  brother, 
lord  Howe,  with  a  considerable  fleet,  he  made  himself  master 
of  that  city  and  Long  Island.  Following  up  his  triumphs,  he 
expelled  the  provincial  army  from  the  Jerseys;  and  compelled 
them  to  take  refuge  beyond  the  Delaware.  This  rapid  sue* 
cess  raised  the  hopes  of  the  British  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the 
immediate  conquest  of  America  was  looked  upon  as  absolutely 
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certain,  and  little  seemed  wanting  to  compftele  so  desirable  a 
consummation.  12.  But  they  soon  found  that  Washington, 
though  defeated,  was  not  subdued,  and  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  country  in  a  great  degree  compensated  for  his  inferiority 
of  numbers.  Crossing  the  Delaware  in  the  middle  of  Decern^ 
her,  he  attacked  a  body  of  Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  made  90O 
prisoners;  and  then,  while  lord  Cornwallis  was  advancing  to 
recover  Trenton,  the  indefatigable  Americans  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  his  lordship^s  rear,  and  destroyed  or  captured  the 
greater  part  of  a  detachment  under  colonel  Mawhood. 

13.  A  very  extraordinary  incident  took  place,  about  this 
time,  in  the  East  Indies.  The  council  of  Madras  had  plunged 
the  Company  into  an  unjustifiable  war  with  the  Rajah  of  Tan- 
jore,  whom  they  attacked  and  took  prisoner.  Lord  Pfgot  was 
sent  out  as  governor,  with  positive  orders  to  restore  the  Rajah; 
but  he  had  scarcely  effected  this  object,  when  he  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  certain  members  of  the  council.  This 
indignity  worked  so  bitterly  on  his  feelings,  that  he  sickened 
and  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  higher  character  for  hononrand 
integrity,  than  most  of  those  who  hare  made  fortunes  id  tht 
East.  His  persecutors  veere  subsequently  brought  to  trial  and 
punished,  but  not  with  severity  proportioned  to  their  deliii- 
quency. 

14.  (A.D.  1777.)  The  caution  of  Washington  prevented 
any  decisive  engagement  in  the  early  part  of  the  new  cash- 
paign ;  but  the  march  of  Howe  towards  Philadelphia,  induced 
the  American  general  to  depart  from  his  usual  maiims,  and 
hazard  a  battle.  The  armies  met  near  the  Brandywine  river, 
and  after  a  long  and  fierce  battle,  the  English  obtained  a  deci- 
sive victory.  Philadelphia  was  immediately  sorrendered,  and 
occupied  by  the  English  forces :  a  second  attempt  made  by 
Washington  to  retrieve  his  losses  was  defeated;  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  fleet,  Howe  reduced  the  fortifications  which  the 
Americans,  had  constructed  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Belaw^n^,  and 
c^ned  free  communication  with  his  suppHes.  1^  Bat  the 
successes  of  the  English  in  the  sontbem  states  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  disaster  they  experienced  in  the 
northern.  Early  in  the  year»  general  Burgoyne,  wiUi  an  army 
of  7000  men,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  received  orders  to 
advance  from  Canada  into  the  state  of  New  York,  and  co-ope- 
rate with  a  body  of  troops  which  Howe  was  to  send  to  his  as- 
sistance.   This  plan,  if  successful,  would  cut  off  the  New 
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England  stales  from  the  rest  of  the  union,  and  expose  Ihem  to 
be  overrun  and  conquered  in  detail.  Burgoyne*s  part  in  fhi9 
expedition  was  executed  with  equal  skill  and  intrepidity;  he 
marched  boldly  through  the  country,  bearing  down  all  opposi« 
tion.  But  the  Americans  soon  assembled  a  superior  army  in 
his  front,  and  as  he  had  advanced  to  a  perilous  distance  from 
his  supplies,  his  situation  soon  became  very  hazardous.  The 
operations  of  the  army,  whose  assistance  he  expected,  were 
miserably  conducted;  sir  Henry  Clinton  did  not  leave  New 
York  till  October,  and  even  then,  instead  of  hastening  forward 
to  his  destination,  he  employed  his  troops  in  burning  the  un- 
resisting towns  and  villages,  and  devastating  the  country. 
Whether  this  tardiness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of 
the  general,  or  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  orders  sent  out  by 
the  ministry,  is  not  easily  ascertained,  but  from  whatever 
cause,  it  proved  the  ruin  of  the  entire  expedition.  On  the 
15th  of  October,  general  Yaughan,  with  the  van  of  Clinton's 
army,  could  have  rescued  Burgoyne  from  all  his  difficulties, 
but  Yaughan  stopped  to  plunder  and  burn  the  little  town  of 
i£sopus,  and  before  he  was  again  prepared  to  advance,  Bur- 
goyne and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war. 

16.  Burgoyne,  depending  on  the  advance  of  the  army  from 
New  York,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  cooped  up  in  Saratoga ; 
his  provisions  were  exhausted,  his  ammunition  beginning  to 
fail,  his  troops  dispirited,  and  his  lines  incapable  of  long  de- 
fence. He  therefore  surrendered  on  the  condition  that  his 
troops,  after  having  laid  down  their  arms,  should  be  sent  home, 
provided  that  they  should  not  serve  in  America  during  the 
present  contest.  The  terms  of  tliis  conveniion  were  not  ob- 
served ;  the  congress,  on  the  most  JKmsp  pretexts,  detained 
the  soldiers  aa  prisoners.  Burgoyne  returned  to  England  on 
his  parole  only  to  experience  greater  mortifications;  the  leaders 
of  administration  threw  all  the  blame  of  a  failure,  attributable 
solely  fo  themselves,  on  the  unfortunate  general ;  he  was  re- 
fused admittance  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  denied 
the  justice  of  a  court  martial,  and  subjected  to  a  series  of  petty 
persecutions,  infinitely  more  disgraceful  to  the  ministry,  than 
to  their  victim.  17.  Gates,  after  his  victory,  advanced  to 
check  the  outrages  committed  by  Clinton's  soldiers ;  sir  Henry 
retreated  to  New  York  before  the  victorious  army,  and  the 
American  general  was  consequently  enabled  to  send  such  a 
reinforcement  to  Washington's  army,  as  made  it  once  more  a 
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match  for  that  of  Howe,  and  suflQcient  to  protect  the  province 
of  PeDnsylvania  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy^ 

Questiomfor  Exammatum. 

1.  How  were  Uie  hopes  of  the  friends  of  peace  diMppokled  ? 

2.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  ? 
8.  Did  the  Americans  begin  the  war  Tigorously  ? 

4.  How  was  the  proclamation  of  general  Oage  treated? 

5.  What  were  the  circuoMtances  of  the  battle  of  Bonker's-hiU  T 

6.  Were  any  efforts  made  to  restore  peace  ? 

7.  How  did  the  invasion  of  Canada  termmate  ? 

8.  Why  was  Boston  evacuated  by  the  British  ? 

9.  Did  the  expedition  against  Charlestown  succeed  ? 

10.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  Americans  publish  the  declaration  of  ia- 

depeadence  ? 
U.  What  successes  did  general  Howe  obtain? 
13.  Was  Washington  dispirited  by  his  losses  ? 

13.  Did  any  remarkable  circumstances  occur  in  the  East  Indies  ? 

14.  Where  was  Washington  defeated  ? 

16.  What  led  to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army  f 
16  How  was  Burgoyne  treated  ?  ' 

17.  How  did  Gates  use  his  victory  t 


SECTION  V. 

**  Shall  Cbatham  die,  and  be  forgot  ?  Oh  no ! 
Warm  from  its  source  let  grateful  sorrow  flow  ; 
His  matchless  ardour  fired  each  fear-struck  mind. 
His  genius  soar'd  when  Britons  droop'd  and  pined.'' — Garriek. 


I.  Precipitated,  V.  harried. 

5  Colli'aion.  s.  meetinjr  in  enmity. 

Icnomin'ioui,  a4f.  disf racefal. 
8.  Urganixa'tion.  *.  order,  regular  arrange' 
meul  and  diwipline. 


f .  Bellige'rent.  a</j.  engaged  ia  war. 
lb.  Dorger  Bank,  *.  a  IwnK  or  ahallow  Mit  af 
the  aea  oa  the  coaat  oTHoUaad. 


1.  (A.D.  1778.)  The  event  of  which  mioisters  had  been 
vainly  warned  from  the  commencement  of  the  unfortunate 
contest  into  which  they  had  rashly  precipitated  the  country, 
at  length  took  place.  France  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the 
revolted  colonies.  Before  the  news  of  this  treaty  could  reach 
America,  lord  North  introduced  two  conciliatory  bills  into  the 
British  parliament,  granting  the  provincials  every  thing  that 
they  had  demanded  before  their  declaration  of  independence. 
In  the  debates  that  ensued,  the  minister  found  some  of  his 
former  supporters  more  virulent  antagonists  than  the  opposi- 

1  In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  fanatic,  called  John  the  Painter,  was  detected 
in  an  attempt  to  burn  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth.    He  was  oooricted,    Bx»d 

hung  in  chains. 
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tion— they  taunted  him  for  deserting  the  high  pripciples  of 
prerogative  and  British  supremacy  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  deception  by  which 
he  had  gained  their  support.  The  bills,  however,  passed  the 
lower  house,  but  their  progress  through  the  upper  was  marked 
by  an  incident  that  must  not  be  carelessly  passed  over.  It 
was  known  that  the  duke  of  Riqhmond  was  of  opinion,  that 
peace  should  be  purchased  even  by  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  America,  and  that  he  intended  to  propound  these 
sentiments  during  the  discussion.  2.  The  venerable  earl  of 
Chatham,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and  bodily  in- 
firmities, attended  in  bis  place  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  the  dismemberment  of  an  empire,  to  whose  greatness 
he  had  so  largely  contributed,  and  deprecated  such  a  proceed- 
ing with  great  warmth  and  eloquence.  The  earl  of  Richmond 
having  answered  this  speech,  the  earl  rose  to  reply,  but  the 
powers  of  nature  were  exhausted,  he  fell  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  in  the  attempt  to  utter  his  sentiments,  and  being  re- 
moved to  his  favourite  country-seat,  expired  in  a  short  time 
atfer.  3.  The  parliament  paid  merited  honour  to  the  memory 
of  the  most  successful  and  able  minister  that  England  had 
tiitherto  produced ;  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  was 
granted  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  a  pension  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds  settled  on  his  heirs;  his  remains  were  interred 
with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  monument 
erected  (o  his  memory  at  the  public  expense. 

4.  Commissioners  had  been  sent  out  to  propose  measures 
of  reconciliation  to  the  Americans  when  it  was  too  late ;  of 
course,  their  mission  signally  failed ;  the  congress  would  not 
even  listen  to  terms  unless  the  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence formed  a  preliminary  article,  and  the  commis- 
sioners having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bribe  some  of 
the  American  deputies,  were  dismissed  with  mingled  contempt 
and  indignation. 

5.  The  first  hostile  collision  between  France  and  England 
took  place  at  sea ;  admiral  Keppcl  attacked  a  French  squadron 
under  the  command  of  D'Orvilliers,  but,  being  badly  supported 
by  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  second  in  command,  obtained  no 
decisive  success.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance 
by  the  ministry  to  crush  Keppel,  who  had  been  long  their  po- 
litical opponent,  and  at, their  instigation  Palliser  preferred  a 
charge  of  misconduct  against  his  commander.     But  the  ver- 
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diet  of  the  court-martial  disappoiDted  their  expectations ;  Kep- 
pel  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  Palliser  being  subsequently 
brought  to  trial  for  disobedience  of  orders,  yvas  partially  con- 
demned, and  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  entire  power  of  the 
ministry,  would  hare  been  subjected  to  a  more  ^nominious 
verdict*. 

6.  (A.I>.  1779.)  The  Americans  baring  now  obtained  so 
powerful  an  ally  as  France,  fondly  hoped  that  the  war  would 
be  terminated  in  a  single  campaign.  Great,  therefore,  was 
their  mortification  to  find  the  English  superior  during  the  en- 
tire year.  Clinton  maintained  his  defensive  position  in  New 
York,  and  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  Washington  to  force  an 
engagement ;  while  in  the  southern  states,  Georgia  was  sub- 
dued by  colonel  Campbell,  aided  by  admiral  Parker,  and  the 
attempts  made  to  recover  it  by  the  American  general,  Lin- 
coln, and  the  French  admiral,  D'Estaign,  were  signally  de- 
feated. 7.  But  the  honour  of  England  was  not  similarly 
maintained  in  other  quarters ;  several  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  were  captured  by  the  French ;  and  the  united  Qeets  of 
France  and  Spain,  for  the  latter  country  was  now  united  to  the 
enemies  of  Britain,  swept  the  Channel,  and  insulted  the  coasts 
with  impunity.  Lord  Sandwich,  the  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, was  a  man  notoriously  unfit  for  his  situation ;  but  his 
colleagues,  with  the  blind  obstinacy  which  characterized  all 
their  measures,  determined  to  retain  him  in  office;  even  though 
they  were  aware,  that  by  his  neglect,  Plymouth  was  left  in 
such  a  defenceless  state,  that  its  dock-yards  and  arsenal  were 
only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  ignorance  of  the  admirals 
of  the  combined  fleet. 

8.  In  Ireland  an  important  revolution  commenced,  which 
though  it  terminated  bloodlessty,  threatened  at  one  period  to 
have  caused  a  separation  between  the  two  countries.  The 
greater  part  of  the  army  necessary  for  the  defence  of  that 

1  This  year  a  bold  adventurer^  of  the  name  of  Paul  Jones,  kept  all  the  western 
coast  of  the  island  in  alarm.  He  landed  at  Whitehaven,  where  he  burned  a  ship 
in  the  harbour,  and  even  attempted  to  burn  the  town.  He  afterwards  landed  ii^ 
9eot]and,  and  plundered  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk.  He  some  time  afler 
fought  a  bloody  battle  with  captain  Pearson,  of  the  Scrapis,  whom  he  compelled 
to  submit :  and  so  shattered  was  his  own  ship  in  the  engagement,  that  he  had  no 
sooner  quitted  her,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his  prise,  than  she  went  to  the 
bottom.  Captain  Farmer,  loo,  of  the  Quebec,  fought  a  no  less  desperate  battle 
with  a  French  ship  of  greatly  superior  force.  He  continued  the  engagement, 
with  unremitted  fury,  till  his  own  ship  accidentally  took  fire,  and  was  blown  into 
the  air,  together  with  himself  and  most  of  the  crew. 
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country  had  been  withdrawn  to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of 
America ;  and  when  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  menaced 
the  island  with  invasion,  there  were  no  preparations  made  for 
its  defence.  The  people  left  to  themselves,  showed  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  crisis ;  companies  of  volunteers  were  embodied 
in  every  town  and  district;  arms  were  at  first  cheerfully  sap- 
plied  by  the  government ;  officers  were  chosen  by  election ; 
and  the  patriotic  earl  of  Charlemont  appointed  commander-in^ 
chief  of  the  independent  companies.  When  England  recovered 
her  wonted  superiority  by  sea,  the  fear  of  invasion  was  re- 
moved, but  the  volunteers  retained  their  arms  and  preserved 
their  organization.  They  had  learned  the  secret  of  their 
strength,  and  were  determined  to  eflect  the  regeneration  of 
their  country,  by  estaUishing  the  independence  of  her  parlia- 
ment and  the  freedom  of  her  commerce.  This  was  a  new  and 
unexpecled  difficulty  tx>  the  ministry ;  but,  pursuing  consis- 
tently their  steady  course  of  narrow  and  illiberal  policy,  they 
refused  Co  make  any  concession,  and  thus  brought  Ireland  to 
the  very  brink  of  a  revolution. 

9.  (1780.)  Holland  was  soon  added  to  the  enemies  of  Eng^ 
land ;  Mr.  Laurens,  who  had  been  president  of  congress,  was 
taken  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  the  papers  found  in  his  posses- 
sion fully  proved  the  existence  of  a  treaty  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Americans.  War  was  therefore  declared,  and  thus 
was  England  engaged  with  a  fourth  enemy  without  a  single 
ally.  About  the  same  time  the  northern  powers  of  Europe 
joined  in  a  confederation,  called  the  armed  neutrality,  which 
was  aimed  against  the  maritime  claims  of  England.  Its  avowed 
design  was  to  protect  the  trade  of  neutral  vessels  with  the  se- 
veral heUigererU  powers.  10.  But  the  spirit  of  the  EugKsh 
nation  sunk  not  in  this  apparently  unequal  contest.  Admiral 
Rodney  captured  a  Spanish  convoy,  defeated  the  enemy's  fleet, 
though  forced  to  engage  under  very  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, and  relieved  Gibraltar,  which  the  Spaniards  had  begun 
to  besiege;  sailing  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  he  dispersed  a 
French  fleet  far  superior  to  his  own.  In  America,  South 
Carolina  was  subdued  by  sir  Henry  Clinton ;  the  army  of  ge- 
neral Gates  defeated  by  lord  Cornwallis ;  and  the  American 
general  Arnold,  believing  the  independent  cause  almost  hope- 
less, abandoned  his  country's  cause,  and  entered  into  the  royal 
service.  The  acquisition  of  this  worthless  deserter  cost  the 
life  of  one  of  Britain*s  best  and  bravest  officers.    Major  Andri, 
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adjutant-general  of  the  royal  army,  having  been  sent  to  con* 
duct  the  negotiations  with  Arnold,  was  unfqrtunately  seized 
within  the  American  lines  and  hanged  as  a  spy,  by  too  rigid  an 
interpretation  of  the  laws  of  war. 

11.  The  ministry  had  hitherto  found  the  parliament  well 
disposed  to  support  their  measures;  but  the  number  of  petitions 
presented  from  the  counties  and  leading  towns  against  the  ad- 
ministration, soon  raised  up  a  formidable  opposition.  (April 
6th. j  At  length  Mr.  Dunning  moved  his  celebrated  resolu- 
tion, '^  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished,"  which  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-eight  votes ;  but  a  second  resolution,  de- 
signed to  give  effect  to  tlie  former,  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  fifty-one,  and  the  ministry  soon  after  recovered  their  wonted 
superiority.  12.  Some  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  wisely  repealed  by  the  parliament,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exertions  of  some  misguided  bigots,  these 
measures  were  followed  by  the  most  formidable  riots  that  ever 
disgraced  the  metropolis.  (June  2.)  An  immense  multitude 
assembled  in  St.  George* s-fields,  to  petition  for  a  repeal  of  the 
laws  that  had  been  passed  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  after  adopting  several  resolutions,  proceeded  in  large  parties 
to  the  avenues  leading  to  the  house  of  commons,  where  they 
insulted  several  of  the  members.  Lord  George  Gordon,  a 
visionary  enthusiast,  came  out  and  made  a  violent  harangue  to 
the  multitude,  informing  them  that  their  petition  had  been  re- 
jected. The  irritated  mob  at  once  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence ; 
they  destroyed  all  the  Romish  chapels  in  and  about  town;  they 
burned  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
Fleet,  together  with  several  private  houses;  they  even  threa- 
tened the  Bank,  which  was  preserved  with  difficulty.  At  length 
the  military  were  called  out,  and  the  rioters, dispersed,  though 
not  until  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  number  had  been 
killed  or  mortally  wounded*. 

1  These  alarming  riots,  so  truly  disgraceful  to  a  civitixed  nation,  lasted  from  the 
aOth  of  Majr  till  the  8th  of  June,  during  which  time  the  rioters  were  absolute  mas- 
ters of  the  metropolis  and  iu  euTirons ;  many  chapels  and  houses  were  demolished, 
and  their  contents  committed  to  the  flames ;  and  thirty-six  fires  were  yisible  at  one 
time  from  an  eminence  near  Hampstead.  The  numbers  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  streets,  and  on  Blackfriars  Bridge,  amounted  to  six  hundred,  independent  of 
many  whose  wounds  were  privately  attended,  from  their  not  wishing  to  have  it 
known  they  had  been  concerned  in  the  tumult.  Several  of  the  principal  rioters 
were  hanged  nt,  or  near  the  places  where  the  outrages  were  committed.  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  afterwards  tried  for  haviog  collected  this  assembly  *,  but  as  k 
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14.  (1781.)  The  campaign  which  decided  the  question  of 
American  independence,  seemed  at  its  commencement  to  pro- 
mise a  far  different  termination  :  Washington's  army  was  so 
distressed  that  fifteen  hundred  troops  deserted  his  h'nes;  but 
though  they  had  thus  shown  their  resentment,  they  refused  to 
listen  to  any  offers  from  the  British  generals,  and  the  emis- 
saries sent  to  seduce  them  were  given  up  and  hanged.  Con- 
gress, however,  exerted  itself  so  successfully,  that  the  distresses 
of  the  army  were  finally  relieved,  and  Washington  enabled  to 
commence  decisive  operations.  He  at  first  designed  to  be- 
siege New  York,  but  being  baffled  by  the  superior  forces  of  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  he  suddenly  resolved  to  march  into  the  sou- 
thern states,  and  overpower  lord  Cornwallis  before  Clinton's 
army  could  move  to  his  assistance.  14,  This  decisive  opera- 
tion was  crowned  with  complete  success ;  lord  Cornwallis  was 
attacked  in  York  town  by  the  combined  armies  of  France  and 
America ;  his  lordship  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  two  redoubts 
in  his  front  were  carried  by  storm — his  works  ruined — his 
lines  swept  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  the  eflec- 
tive  strength  of  his  garrison  diminished  by  sickness.  Under 
these  circumstances  nothing  remained  but  to  propose  terms  of 
capitulation.  He  accordingly  surrendered  to  general  Lincoln 
with  the  same  formalities  that  ho  had  prescribed  to  that  officer 
eighteen  months  before  at  Charlestown ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
as  a  second  coincidence,  that  the  articles  were  drawn  up  by 
lieutenant-coloneF  Laurens,  whose  father  was  still  detained  as 
a  close  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  London. 

1^.  These  losses  were  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
success  of  our  arms  in  the  East  Indies,  where  sir  Eyre  Coote 
defeated  Hyder  Ally,  and  restored  the  Company's  ascendancy. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  island  of  Saint  Eustatius  was  taken 
from  the  Dutch,  but  subsequently  recaptured  by  the  French. 
A  desperate  engagement  also  took  place  off  the  Dogger  Bank^ 
between  an  English  squadron  commanded  by  admiral  Parker, 
and  a  Dutch  squadron  under  admiral  Zoutman;  after  a  fierce 
battle  which  lasted  three  hours,  the  victory  remained  undecid- 
ed, and  both  returned  to  their  respective  harbours. 


appeared  thai  he  was  actuated  mereljr  by  religious  prejudices,  and  had  never 
encouraged  the  mob  to  commit,  nor  even  expected  they  would  commit  any  out* 
rage,  he  was  acquitted. 
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Questionnfor  Kxaminathn, 

1.  What  measures  did  the  British  mioistry  propose  ? 

8.  It  there  anjr  thiog  remarkable  ia  the  cireamstaoces  of  lord  Chatham*s  de«4k  ? 

3.  What  hoDOurs  were  paid  to  his  memory  f 

4.  How  were  lord  North^s  commissioners  treated  by  the  Americans  ? 
6.  In  what  disgraceful  manaer  was  admiral  Keppel  treated  ? 

6.  Did  the  results  of  the  campaign  answer  ^e  expectfitipas  of  the  Americaas  ? 

7.  How  was  the  English  navy  neglected? 

8  What  important  events  took  place  in  Ireland? 

9.  By  what  new  enemies  was  Eki^nd  assailed? 

10.  Did  the  British  obtain  any  triumphs  ? 

11.  What  remarkable  resolution  was  carried  in  parliament? 
\%  Did  any  formidable  riots  occur  in  London? 

13.  How  was  Washington  baiBed  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  campaign  ? 
14  What  great  triumph  did  the  Americans  obtain  ? 
15.  Did  the  English  obtain  any  successes  ? 


SECTION  VI. 

"  For  thee,  sweet  peace,  abundance  leads  along 
Her  joyous  train,  and  bnrds  awake  to  song ; 
Dark  spiders  weave  their  webs  within  the  shield ; 
Rust  eats  the  spear,  the  terror  of  the  field. 
And  brazen  trumpets  now  no  more  affVight 
The  silent  slumber  and  repose  of  night.'*-<-B/b««^#  Anthology. 

%.  Deraa'^ofve, «.  a  popular  leader,  one  who)  10.  Sta'dtbolder.  t.  the  tide  of  the  chief  ma- 
_   ^  fvMes  the  populace.  filtrate,  of  HoNand  before  the  French 

4.  Coalt'tlon, «.  oaioB  of  parties.  1  revelation. 

1.  (A.D.  1782,)  The  Americao  war  was  now  virtually  at  an 
end ;  all  rational  hopes  of  reducing  the  country  again  under  the 
subjection  of  Great  Britain  were  abandoned  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nation ;  but  the  ministry  at  least  manifested  the 
virtue  of  perseverance,  and  declared  their  intention  to  carry  on 
'^a  war  of  posts."  The  nation  at  large  was  opposed  to  this 
insane  project ;  and  parliament  yielding  to  the  voice  of  the 
people^  gradually  withdrew  its  support  from  the  administra- 
tion. At  lengthy  on  the  motion  of  general  Conway»  the  house 
of  commons  voted,  ^Uhat  whoever  advised  his  majesty  to  the 
continuation  of  the  American  war,  should  be  considered  as  a 
public  enemy."  This,  of  course,  led  to  the  resignation  of  lord 
North,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  2.  Negotiations 
for  peace  were  immediately  commenced,  nor  were  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers  disinclined  to  an  accommodation.  The 
United  States  having  secured  their  independence,  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  a  continuance  of  war;  the  navy  of  France,  after  be- 
ing severely  crippled  during  the  contest,  was  at  its  close  almost 
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annihilated  by  a  victory  which  admiral  Rodney  gained  over 
Count  de  Grasse,  in  the  Weat  Indies,  on  the  12th  of  April ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  after  having  besieged  Gibraltar,  and  wasted 
before  its  walls  an  incredible  quantity  of  blood  and  treasure, 
had  the  mortification  to  find  all  their  efforts  tail,  their  grand 
attack  signally  defeated,  and  the  floatiag  batteries  which  they 
had  deemed  irresistible,  burned  to  tbe  water's  edge,  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm  of  hot  balls  and  shells  poured  on  them  by  the 
gallant  garrison.  8.  Wilkes  took  advantage  of  the  altered 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  procured  the  removal  of  all  the  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  Middlesex  election  from  the  journals  of 
the  bouse  of  commons ;  after  which  this  celebrated  demagogue 
sunk  itito  complete  insignificance.  In  Ireland,  the  parliament, 
roused  by  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Mr.  Grattan,  obtained  from 
the  new  ministry  the  concession  of  their  legislative  indepen- 
denc;^.  Immediately  after  which,  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
voted  a  sum  of  <H),000/.  to  purchase  an  estate  for  Mr.  Grat- 
tan,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  bis 
country.  4.  But  while  the  new  administralion  was  exerting 
itself  tor  the  reformation  of  abuses  at  home  and  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  abroitfl,  it  was  suddenly  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  earl  of  Shelburne  was 
appointed  premier,  which  so  displeased  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
friends,  that  they  imnoediately  resigned.  The  noble  l^rd 
did  not  long  retain  his  place;  Mr.  Fox,  to  the  utter  asto- 
nishment of  the  entire  nation,  entered  into  a  coalition  wjth 
lord  North,  wbom  he  had  so  long  and  so  bitterly  opposed. 
Their  united  parliamentary  infiuence  was  irresistible  :  and 
they  forced  themselves  into  the  royal  councils  in  spite  of  the 
secret  dislike  of  the  king  and  the  open  disgust  of  the  nation. 
6,  (A.D.  1788.)  The  success  of  the  coalition  was  of  short 
duration ;  immediately  after  concluding  the  peace  with  France 
and  America,  Mr.  Fox  introduced  a  bill  for  regulating  the  go- 
vernment of  India,  which  his  influence  carried  through  the 
houae  of  commons,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
of  tbe  Company  and  its  servants.  But  in  the  lords  the  opposi- 
tion was  more  effectual,  the  king  himself  avowed  his  hostility 
to  the  measure,  and  it  was  finally  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority.  The  ministry  appearing  unwilling  to  resign,  were 
summarily  dismissed,  and  a  new  administration  formed,  of 
which  Mr«  William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham, 
was  the  roost  conspicuous  member. 
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6.  (A.D.  1784.)  Parliament  at  its  meeting  exhibited  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  ministers  in  a  complete  minority ;  to  carry 
on  public  business  under  such  circumstances  was,  of  course, 
impossible,  and  no  sooner  were  the  supplies  voted  than  the 
parliament  was  dissolved.  The  coalition  had  given  such  ge- 
neral ofTence  to  the  nation,  that  the  new  ministry  obtained  a 
decisive  majority  in  the  new  house  of  commons.  Mr.  Pitt's 
India  bill,  which  was  less  violent,  but  also  less  effective  than 
that  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  passed  triumphantly ;  and  an  act  for  re- 
storing the  Scotch  estates  forfeited  in  1745,  went  through  both 
houses  without  opposition,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

7.  (A.D.  1785.)  Mr.  Pitt,  pursuant  to  the  promises  he  had 
so  often  made,  brought  forward  his  motion  for  a  reform  in  par- 
liament; his  plans  were  very  judicious  and  well  arranged,  but 
they  were  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority,  not,  as  was  ge- 
nerally suspected,  without  his  tacit  consent.  8.  (1786.)  The 
south-western  coast  of  New  Holland  affording  several  favour- 
able spots  for  colonization,  it  was  resolved  to  transport  con- 
victs thither,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their 
characters  and  reforming  their  manners  in  another  hemis- 
phere. About  the  same  time  a  maniac,  named  Margaret  Ni- 
cholson, made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king,  as  he  was 
alighting  from  his  carriage ;  she  was  immediately  seized,  and 
her  insanity  being  fully  proved,  she  was  sent  to  Bethlehem 
hospital,  where  she  remained  safely  guarded,  but  unmolested. 

9.  (1787.)  Mr.  Sheridan,  aided  by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox, 
and  several  others,  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings,  late  governor^general  of  India,  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
which  passed  with  but  little  opposition.  The  consequent  trial 
before  the  house  of  lords  lingered  out  during  the  seven  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  10. 
A  strong  party  in  Holland,  secretly  supported  by  the  French 
court,  violently  opposed  iheir  Stadtholderf  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  disregarded  the  remonstrances  made  by  England  in  his 
favour.  This  dispute  would  probably  have  rekindled  a  general 
war,  had  not  the  king  of  Prussia,  enraged  at  the  insult  offered 
to  his  sister,  sent  a  large  army  into  Holland,  which  soon  re- 
stored the  authority  of  the  Stadtholder,  and  crushed  the  power 
of  his  opponents. 

11.  (1788.)  While  the  nation  was  enjoying  profound  repose, 
and'Silently  repairing  the  losses  incurred  in  the  American  war. 
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the  country  was  suddeoly  astounded  by  the  news  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  been  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  which  incapacitated 
him  from  discharging  the  duties  of  government.  Mr.  Fox  in- 
sisted that  the  regency  of  right  belonged  to  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  Mr.  Pittas  vehemently  asserted,  that  parliament  alone 
could  provide  for  such  an  emergency.  (1789.)  After  some 
very  warm  debates,  it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  should  be  declared  regent,  subject  however  to  certain 
restrictions,  and  that  the  custody  of  the  king*s  person  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  queen,  assisted  by  a  council.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  came  to  a  different  decision  ;  they  decreed  the 
regency  of  their  country  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  without  any 
restrictions  whatever.  This  diderence  between  the  two  par- 
liaments would  probably  have  led  to  fatal  consequences  but  for 
the  unexpected  recovery  of  the  king.  His  majesty's  restoration 
to  health  diffused  universal  joy  through  the  kingdom,  and  was 
celebrated  by  the  most  universal  and  splendid  illuminations 
ever  previously  known. 

12.  (1790.)  A  dispute  took  place  between  England  and 
Spain  about  the  possession  of  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  where  the  English  had  planted  a  small  co- 
lony, which  the  Spaniards  had  seized,  and  made  the  settlers 
prisoners.  An  armament  was  prepared  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity, but  at  the  expense  of  three  millions  sterling ;  Spain, 
however,  was  unprepared  for  war,  and  all  disputes  were  finally 
adjusted  by  an  equitable  convention. 

13.  While  the  country  was  thus  respected  abroad,  and  en- 
joying profound  peace  at  home,  events  were  occurring  in  a 
neighbouring  nation  which  soon  involved  England  in  a  long, 
expensive,  but  not  inglorious  war;  and  produced  a  decisive 
change  in  the  aspect  of  Europe,  all  whose  eflects  are  probably 
not  even  yet  developed. 

QueMtionM  for  Exatmnatum. 

1.  How  was  the  American  war  finally  terminated  ? 

2.  Whj  were  all  parties  inclined  to  peace  ? 

3.  What  circumstances  showed  the  altered  spirit  of  the  times  ? 

4.  How  was  the  ministry  broken  up  ? 

5.  Did  the  coalitimi  ministry  long  continue? 

6.  How  was  Mr.  Pitt's  power  strengthened  ? 

7.  What  important  motion  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  defeated  ? 

8.  Was  any  attempt  made  on  the  king's  life? 

9.  Is  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  ? 

10.  What  disturbances  took  place  in  Holland? 

11.  To  what  disputes  did  his  miyesty's  iUness  give  rise? 

27 
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Id.  What  arrADgemeDto  were  made  retpectiog  Nootka  Sound? 
13.  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  this  tiaie  ? 


SECTION  VII. 

Religion — freedom — vengeance — what  vou  will, 

A  word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 

Some  factious  phrase  bj  cnnning  caught  and  spread. 

That  Guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed.** — B^on. 


1.  Aroe'liAnitioo.  «.  an  aUerstion  for  the 

better. 
3.  Precip'itated,  v.  harried. 

Ver'ssilles, «.  a  royal  retidsace  near  Psris. 
9.  Cet'iion. «.  yieldinf  op. 
II.  Toalon,  «.  «  •es-port  en  the  Mediterra- 
neta.  In  the  soatWast  of  Prance. 


15.  Port  L'Orient, «.  a  ses'port  of  France,  on 

thebajrofSt.Lonis. 
tt.  Cape  St.  Vinceut, «.  the  soatb-west  point 

of  Portagal. 
91.  Cam'po  Por'mio. «.  rfllase  In  the  Venetian 

territories. 


1.  No  event  of  equal  importance  with  the  French  revolution 
is  recorded  in  history^  and  there  is  no  subject  which  has  given 
rise  to  such  diversity  of  opinion.  Its  causes,  its  consequences, 
even  the  simple  facts  that  occurred  in  its  progress,  are  to  this 
hour  matter  of  keen  and  violent  debate,  nor  can  an  impartial 
narrative  be  expected  while  many  of  the  actors  are  still  alive, 
and  while  the  impulse  then  given  continues  to  be  felt  in  every 
patt  of  Europe.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  form  of  government 
established  in  France  sadly  required  amelioration;  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nobles  were  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and  they 
were  exercised  with  strict  severity ;  the  conduct  of  the  clergy 
was  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  that 
holy  religion  which  they  professed ;  the  prodigality  of  the  court 
was  extreme;  the  criminal  laws  unjustly  constituted,  and 
worse  administered  ;  the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of 
nobles  equally  ignorant  and  indolent ;  nor  was  there  a  single 
office,  civil  or  military,  open  to  the  most  superior  merits,  un- 
less aided  by  the  possession  of  high  birth  and  titled  name. 
These  were  evils  poorly  compensated  by  the  private  virtues  of 
the  hapless  sovereign,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  France  at  the 
moment  when  the  accumulated  evils  of  centuries  had  nearly 
reached  their  consummation.  2.  While  the  higher  classes 
were  sunk  in  luxury  and  sloth,  the  lower  ranks,  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  degradation,  and  goaded  on  by  misery,  were 
ready  to  second  every  movement,  and  to  join  in  every  excess. 
In  the  middle  classes,  the  elements  of  strife  were  even  more 
thickly  sown ;  they  were  irritated  at  the  contempt  shown  them 
by  their  haughty  superiors,  they  were  indignant  at  seeing  the 
doors  of  preferment  ^closed  against  the  exertions  of  honourable 
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ambitioDy  and  their  minds  were  debauched  by  the  perusal  of 
the  speculative  treatises  on  *'  the  rights  of  man,"  which,  de- 
spite of  every  restriction ,  daily  issued  from  the  press,  and 
which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  advocated  principles  subver- 
sive of  all  religion,  and  consequently  of  all  good  government. 

3.  The  American  wdx  predpUated  9i  revolution,  which  pro- 
bably could  not  have  been  much  longer  delayed.  The  French 
soldiers,  while  fighting  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  na- 
turally imbibed  the  principles  of  their  allies,  and  dififosed  them 
over  the  country  on  their  return  home:  the  royal  exchequer, 
which  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  profligate  extrava- 
gance of  the  former  reign,  was  totally  nnned  by  an  expensive 
war,  and  the  country  was  on  the  very  eve  of  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy. When  a  variety  of  expedients,  most  of  which  made 
matters  worse,  had  been  tried  in  vain,  the  king  determined  to 
convoke  the  States-General,  which  had  not  been  assembled 
since  1614,  and  they  accordingly  met  at  f^eraaiUes  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1789. 

4.  After  some  angry  debates,  it  was  determined  that  the 
three  orders  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  commons,  should 
meet  in  one  body,  an  arrangement  which  threw  all  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  popular  party.  They  assumed  the  name 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  immediately  commenced  a  total 
change  in  the  constitution  of  their  country.  Feudal  privileges 
and  titles  were  abolished ;  local  divisions  set  aside ;  and  the 
country  distributed  into  departoMnts  instead  of  provinces,  for 
(he  purpose  of  adopting  an  uniform  system  of  taxation :  monas- 
tic institutions  were  suppressed,  and  the  English  system  of 
trial  by  jury  substituted  for  the  administration  of  juatice  by  the 
old  provincial  parliaments. 

5.  Such  an  extensive  alteration  naturally  disgusted  the  court 
and  the  nobility ;  unable  to  conceal  their  hostility  to  the  new 
measures,  they  exposed  themselves  to  popular  indignation,  and 
dreading  the  consequences,  the  count  d'Artois  (afterwards 
Charles  X.),  the  prince  of  Gond^,and  several  others,  emigrat- 
ed. But  this  flight  aggravated  the  jealousy  of  the  people ;  the 
Parisian  mob  stormed  the  f<n1ressof  the  Bastile,  the  state  pri- 
son of  France,  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground ;  they  next 
formed  a  national  guard,  composed  entirely  of  citizens,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  M.  de  la  Fayette;  and  at  length  a 
furious  mob  advanced  to  Versailles,  and  l)rought  the  king  and 
royal  family  in  triumph  to  the  capital. 
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6.  (1791.)  The  progress  of  the  revolution  io  France  was 
anxiously  watched  by  two  powerful  parties  in  England,  who 
viewed  it  with  very  different  feelings.  While  one  party  looked 
upon  it  as  the  triumph  of  liberty^  the  administration  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  aristocracy  regarded  it  as  the  triumph  of 
anarchy  over  all  legitinuite  authority.  Nor  were  such  feelings 
confined  to  the  higher  classes,  the  populace  shared  largely  in 
the  hatred  to  the  new  politics  of  France ;  a  dinner  to  celebrate 
the  capture  of  the  Bastile  was  adjourned  in  London  through 
dread  of  popular  resentment ;  but  in  Birmingham  a  festive 
meeting  to  commemorate  the  same  event  was  dispersed  by  a 
furious  mob,  which  subsequently  proceeded  to  destroy  the  dis- 
senting chapels,  and  the  houses  of  all  who  were  supposed  fa- 
vourable to  the  French  revolution. 

7.  (1792.)  The  principal  powers  on  the  continent  having 
entered  into  a  treaty  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  re- 
volution, it  was  obvious  that  war  could  not  be  long  delayed  ; 
but  the  interference  of  the  monarchs  precipitated  the  events 
which  they  wished  to  prevent.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies,  issued  an  ill-judged 
and  sanguinary  manifesto,  which,  with  some  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances in  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  queen,  so  exaspe- 
rated the  French,  that  all  the  power  of  the  state  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins,  as  the  most  violent  republicans 
were  called.  The  consequences  were  dreadful :  the  palace  of 
the  king  was  stormed,  his  guards  massacred,  himself  and  fa- 
mily confined  as  close  prisoners,  and  royalty  finally  abolished 
in  France.  Ere  yet  the  world  recovered  from  its  astonish- 
ment at  these  events,  it  learned  with  equal  surprise  and  indig- 
nation, that  the  unfortunate  king  had  been  brought  to  trial  by 
his  subjects,  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
This  iniquitous  sentence  was  executed  on  the  2l8t  of  January, 
1793. 

8.  While  France  was  thus  distracted,  England  was  quietly 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace;  and  the  parliament  engaged 
in  the  advancement  of  measures  equally  salutary  and  judi- 
cious. Several  taxes  that  pressed  on  commerce  and  industry 
were  repealed ;  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox  to  make  juries  in 
cases  of  libel  judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact,  was  passed  ;  some 
further  .concessions  were  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
Mr.  Wilberforce*8  oaotion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
was  lost  by  a  considerable  majority.    9.  In  the  East  Indies, 
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Tippoo  Saib  (son  of  Hyder  Ally),  who  seems  to  haye  iDherited 
his  father's  hostility  to  England  along  with  his  dominions,  was 
completely  subdued  by  lord  Cornwallis,  and  forced  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  payment  of  an  enormous  sum,  for  the  performance  of 
which  his  sons  were  given  as  hostages. 

10.  (1703.)  The  atrocities  committed  by  the  French  jaco- 
bins completed  the  alienation  of  the  British  people  from  the 
cause  of  the  new  reyolution ;  and  the  ministry,  now  certain  of 
popular  support,  adopted  several  measures  which  left  their  hos- 
tility no  longer  doubtful.  The  National  Convention  imme- 
diately declared  war  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Stadtholder  of  Holland,  intimating  by  this  artful  phraseology 
that  the  people  of  these  countries  had  an  interest  distinct  from 
their  respective  sovereigns.  11.  It  is  certain  that  this  decla- 
ration of  war,  if  not  directly  provoked,  was  by  no  means  un- 
acceptable to  the  British  ministry,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
aristocracy,  by  which  it  was  supported.  Immediately  after 
its  appearance,  the  duke  of  York  was  sent  to  join  the  allied 
armies  in  the  Invasion  of  France ;  but  the  invaders,  though  at 
first  successful,  soon  suffered  some  severe  checks  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  campaign  were  totally  defeated  by  the  re- 
publicans. The  fortified  harbour  of  Toulon  having  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  English,  the  French  government  made  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  for  its  recovery ;  these  proved  for  the 
time  abortive  until  the  direction  of  the  siege  was  entrusted  to 
'  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  on 

1  The  extraordinary  actions  and  tuccenes  of 
this  man,  and  the  influence  they  have  had  on  the 
Bubeeqaent  e? ents  of  Europe,  require  that  some 
acoount  of  his  origin  and  prif  ate  history  shoqld 
be  gifeo.    Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  an  at- 
torney m  the  island  of  Corsica,  was  bom  at 
AjBodo  in  1769;  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
French  goTemor  of  Corsica,  he  was  educated  at 
Brienne,  a  celebrated  military  academy  of  France. 
k  Atafery  early  period  he  obtained  a  eomnission 
L  in  the  artillery,  and  haTing  been  promoted  to 
I  the  rank  of  captain,  he  returned  to  Corsica  after 
f  the  revolution,  and  was  elected  lieatenantHMlond 
of  a  corps  of  national  guards.    Ha?ing  formed  a 
connexion  with  Paoli,  he  wrote  a  remonstrance  to 
Sapoleon,  the  convention  against  the  decree  which  declared 

that  general  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  republic  In 
consequence  of  hb  conduct  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
was  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  the  convention;  but  having  contrived  to  sa- 
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that  scene  where  he  afterwards  played  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
By  his  exertions  the  English  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
town,  leaving  the  greater  portion  of  the  citizens  exposed  to  the 
sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  irritated  republicans. 

12.  (1794.)  To  coDdpensate  for  this  ill  suecess  bf  land,  the 
British  navy  established  its  wonted  pre-eminence,  in  a  victory 
gained  by  earl  Howe  over  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and  several  of  the  colonies  belonging  to  France  were  about  the 
aarae  time  conquered  with  little  trouble.  13.  The  domestic  oc- 
currences of  this  period,  though  not  very  numerous,  were  not 
deficient  in  importance:  Messrs.  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and 
others,  were  brought  to  trial  al  the  Old  Bailey  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  acquitted,  after  a  patient  investigation,  which 
lasted  several  days.  That  they  desired  to  effect  a  great  change 
iA  the  constitution  of  the  country  was  acknowledged  by  the 
prisoners  themselves ;  but  it  was  clearly  proved  that  they 
wished  to  obtain  reform  only  by  legal  and  constitotional  means, 
and  that  they  wwe  opposed  to  violence  and  insurrectionary 
jDOvements.  The  ministers  succeeded  better  ^ith  similar  pro- 
secutions in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  several  persons  were 
found  guilty  of  sedition,  and  sentenced  to  several  degrees  of 
punishment. 

14.  (1795.)  The  ill  success  of  the  war  induced  many  of  the 
continental  sovereigns  to  make  peace  with  the  French  repub- 
lic. Tlie  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  set  the  example,  and  ncas 
followed  by  the  king  of  Spain,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  the 
regent  of  Sweden.  The  king  of  Prussia  only  watted  till  he  had 
received  the  English  subsidy,  and  then  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  power  he  had  been  paid  to  oppose.  The  people  of  Holland 
expelled  the  stadtholder,  and  erecting  in  their  country  what 
they  called  a  Batavian  republic,  became  virtually  a  province 
of  France.  In  short,  England  had  scarcely  an  ally  remaining 
but  Austria,  and  the  continued  friendship  of  that  power  was 


titfy  the  eonmisMOners,  be  was  soon  after  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  general. 
He  bad  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  before  he  was  quite  thirty  years  old, 
aad  he  had  previously  signaKzed  himself  as  a  military  officer,  of  the  most  con- 
summate (talents  tn  many  brilliant  exploits.  It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  be- 
come bis  biographers;  but  his  name  will  necessarily  occur  very  frequently  iu 
the  following  pages,  and  he  will  be  found  acting  in  the  several  capacities  of 
general,  consul,  and  emperor;  governing  a  powerful  kingdom;  subjugating  a 
great  portion  of  Europe,  and  contending  with  all  his  might  against  the  peace  and 
security  |of  England, — till  the  fortune  of  war  hurried  him  from  the  pinnacle  of 
power,  and  sent  him  an  exile  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  died,  AD.  1921. 
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never  a  matter  of  certainty.  15.  The  English  navy  obtained 
some  triumphs,  especially  a  brilliant  victory  under  lord  Brid- 
port,  at  Port  r Orient:  but  an  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
French  emigrants,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  ministry, 
was  signally  defeated. 

16.  Symptoms  of  discontent  almost  amounting  to  disaffec'- 
tion,  began  to  be  manifested  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
the  successes  of  the  war  had  been  few  and  of  little  value ;  but 
had  they  besen  still  more  decisive  they  would  not  have  com- 
pensated for  the  distress  occasioned  by  unprecedented  taxation. 
The  people  of  London  suffered  severely  from  the  interruption 
of  commerce,  and  some  of  the  lower  class,  irritated  by  their 
protracted  misery,  assailed  the  king*s  carriage  when  his  ma- 
jesty went  in  state  to  the  house  of  lords.  This  outrage  served, 
however,  to  strengthen  the  administration,  for  the  parliament, 
indignant  at  the  outrage  offered  to  the  sovereign,  sanctioned 
several  bills  for  the  suppression  of  sedition ;  tills,  perhaps, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  pe- 
riod, but  which  greatly  diminished  the  limits  of  British  free- 
dom. 17.  The  prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to  procure  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  married  his  cousin,  the  princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick ;— we  must  once  again  refer  to  this  unfortunate 
union,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  a  daughter  was  born  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  soon  after  which  the 
parents  were  finally  separated. 

18.  (1796.)  The  Dutch  and  Spaniards  having  joined  their 
forces  to  those  of  the  French,  were  now  become  enemies  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  this  country,  from  being  an  accessary,  was 
now  a  principal  in  the  war.  Several  of  the  Dutch  settlements 
in  the  East  Indies  were  subdued,  but  England  lost  the  island  of 
Corsica,  which  had  been  formally  placed  under  British  pro- 
tection a  few  years  previously.  The  Austrians  were  almost 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  French  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
whose  brilKant  career  began  now  to  excite  the  attention  of 
Europe.  A  fruitless  effort  to  terminate  the  war  by  negotiation 
was  made  by  the  British  ministry ;  it  failed,  because  probably 
it  never  was  intended  to  succeed. 

19.  (1797.]  The  enormous  expenses  which  Great  Britain 
had  to  sustain  were  found  to  have  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  country  so  much,  that  at  length  the  Bank  stopped  payment ; 
and  an  issue  of  paper  money  was  of  course  the  consequence. 
Two  alarming  mutinies  broke  out  in  the  navy ;  that  at  Spit- 
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head  was  settled  by  giving  the  seamen  additional  pay,  but 
that  at  the  Nore  was  not  quelled  without  bloodshed,  and  the 
execution  of  some  of  the  ringleaders.  20.  But  England  still 
maintained  her  naval  renown ;  a  brilliant  victory  was  gained 
by  sir  John  Jarvis  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  ofl*  Cape  St.  yincent^ 
and  an  equally. glorious  triumph  was  obtained  over  the  Dutch 
by  admiral  Duncan,  at  Camperdown.  21.  Our  ally  had  not 
equal  fortune,  Austria  was  every  where  defeated,  and  to  escape 
total  ruin  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  peace  which 
Bonaparte  dictated  at  Campo  Formw. 

QueMtionsfor  Examination. 

1.  What  was  the  state  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  ? 
-  8.  In  what  dangerous  circumstances  were  the  different  orders  of  society  ? 

3.  How  did  the  American  war  precipitate  a  revolution  ? 

4.  What  triumphs  were  gained  bj  the  popular  party  at  the  meeting  of  the  states 

general ? 
6.  Did  these  alterations  produce  any  important  results  ? 

6.  In  what  manner  was  the  French  revolution  regarded  in  England  ? 

7.  What  consequences  were  produced  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  procla- 

mation ? 
a  What  was  the  state  of  England  at  this  time  ? 
9.  Was  any  important  advantages  gained  in  the  East  Indies  ? 

10.  How  did  the  war  commence  ? 

11.  What  reverses  did  the  English  experience? 

12.  By  what  naval  triumphs  were  these  compensated  ? 
13    Did  any  important  trials  occur  at  this  time  ? 

14.  How  did  the  allies  of  England  behave? 

15.  Where  was  lord  Bridport  victorious  ? 

16.  How  did  the  people  of  England  show  their  discontent  ? 

17.  What  royal  marriage  was  contracted  at  this  time  ? 

18.  In  what  manner  was  the  war  conducted  ? 

19.  Did  any  dangerous  events  occur  in  England  ? 
90.  How  did  the  English  navy  behave  ? 

21.  Where  was  peace  made  between  France  and  Austria  ? 


SECTION  VIII. 

'  O  frantic  thirst  of  glory  and  of  fame, 
The  crowd's  blind  tribute,  a  fallacious  name, 
By  thee,  dire  tyrant  of  the  noblest  mind. 
What  dreadful  woes  are  pour'd  on  human  kind, 
Riugdoms  and  empires  in  confusion  hurl'd, 
What  streams  of  gore  have  drench'd  the  hapless  world  1*^- 


mdie. 


9.  Alexa'ndria  and  Cairo,  dtles  in  E^p<. 

10.  Boulogne,  «.  a  French  left-pon  on  the  Bri- 
tish Channel. 

11.  A'mlens,  «.  a  town  of  France  in  Ficardv. 
16  St.  Domi'nso.  t.  now  caUed  Hai'li,  u  is- 
land in  the  West  Indiea. 

1.  (A.D.  1798.)  The  restoration  of  the  legislative  indepeo- 
dence  of  Ireland  in  1782,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  expecta- 


3.  Marta.  s  an  island  in  the  Hediterranean, 
•outh-east  of  Sicily. 

3.  A'cre,  s.  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine. 

6  Mar'engo. «.  an  lUlian  village  in  the  Mila- 
nese territory. 
Hohenli'nden, «.  a  village  in  Bavaria. 
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tioDS  formed  by  a  considerable  party  in  that  couotry.  Reform 
in  parlianoienty  and  a  repeal  of  the  renoinant  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  rather  demanded  as  a  right 
than  craved  as  a  boon;  and  when  the  government  refused  to 
make  concessions,  the  majority  remained  sullen  and  discon- 
tented, while  a  few  wilder  spirits  meditated  a  total  separation 
from  England,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  republic  after 
the  example  of  France.  The  lower  classes  were  easily  induced 
to  adopt  schemes  that  flattered  their  national  pride ;  and  though 
government  having  received  timely  information,  arrested  the 
principal  leaders,  disafifection  was  too  extensive  to  be  thus 
checked,. and  several  counties  broke  out  in  open  insurrection. 
After  a  sanguinary  struggle,  disgraced  by  several  atrocities  on 
both  sides,  the  revolters  were  every  where  defeated;  and  on 
the  surrender  of  a  small  body  of  French  who  had  been  sent  to 
aid  the  insurgents,  peace  was  finally  restored  by  the  judicious 
and  merciful  measures  of  lord  Cornwallis. 

2.  In  the  mean  time,  Napoleop,  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  on  his  voyage  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Malta  by  the  treachery  of  the  knights.  The  career  of 
the  French  invader  was  sufficiently  triumphant  in  Egypt,  but 
his  hopes  of  permanent  success  were  sadly  blighted  by  the 
lossof  hjs  fleet,  over  which  admiral  Nelson  obtained  one  of  the 
mostjoomplete  victories  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.  3.  This 
brilliant  triumph  was  obtained  in  Aboukir  Bay,  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  on  the  first  of  August ;  nine  sail  of  the  line 
were  taken;  two  more  and  a  frigate  either  burnt  or  blown  up 
during  the  action,  and  only  two  escaped,  which,  however, 
were  subsequently  captured.  Soon  after  Bonaparte  was 
repulsed  before  j^cre^  chiefly  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  sir 
Sidney  Smith ;  and  having  at  the  same  time  received  news 
from  France  that  seemed  to  open  safer  and  brighter  objects, 
he  secretly  returned  home,  and  soon  eflected  a  revolution,  by 
which  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government  with  the 
title  of  First  Consul. 

4.  The  first  measure  taken  by  Napoleon  after  his  elevation, 
was  to  send  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England  oflering  peace :  this 
was  instantly  rejected,  for  a  new  and  powerful , coalition  had 
been  formed  against  France,  from  which  the  most  splendid 
success  was  anticipated.  But  this  coalition  soon  fell  to  pieces; 
the  Russian  emperor  withdrew  his  forces;  the  duke  of  York 
was  forced  to  quit  Holland  with  his  army,  on  finding  the  po- 
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pulation  indisposed  to  secood  his  efforts;  and  the  French, 
under  the  new  goTernment,  displayed  even  more  than  their 
fornoer  energies. 

6.  In  the  East  Indies  the  English  waged  a  successful  war 
against  their  old  enemy  Tippoo  Saib ;  his  capital  was  taken  by 
storm,  himself  slain,  and  all  his  treasures  divided  among 
the  conquerors.  Since  that  period  the  entire  peninsula  of 
India  has  been  virtually  subjectod  to  the  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish. 

6.  (A.D.  1800.)  Austria  had  again  commenced  war  againsi 
France,  and  was  maintaining  it  with  characteristic  obstinacy, 
when  Napoleon  brought  it  to  a  sudden  close  by  one  of  those 
master-strokes  of  genius  which  baffle  ordinary  calculation. 
He  led  his  army  across  the  Alps  into  Italy  in  despite  of  the  most 
appalling  difficulties,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  at  Mor 
rengo.    A  subsidy  from  England  induced  the  Austrian  empe- 
ror to  continue  his  resistance,  but  the  battle  of  Hohenlindm 
placed  him  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  he 
was  forced  to  solicit  terms  of  peace. 

7.  The  question  of  a  legislative  union  with  England,  which 
had  been  previously  negatived  in  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons, was  finally  carried  by  the  minister;  it  was  determined 
that  from  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  there  should  be  but  one 

imperial  parliament  for  the  Bri- 
tish islands,  in  which  Ireland 
should  be  represented  by  four 
spiritual  peers,  taken  in  rotation 
every  session,  twenty-eight  tem- 
poral peers  chosen  for  life,  and 
one  hundred  commoners  elected 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  cross 
of  Saint  Patrick  was  added  to 
those  of  St.  George  and  Saint 
Andrew  on  the  National  banner, 
which  is  thence  called  the  Union 
Flag. 

8.  (1801.)  Pauly  emperor  of  Russia,  not  satisfied  with  de- 
serting the  alliance  of  England,  became  her  bitter  enemy,  and 
persuaded  the  other  northern  powers  to  revive  the  hostile  con- 
federation, called  the  armed  neutrality.  After  negotiation 
had  been  tried  ineffectually,  a  fleet  was  sent  against  Copenha- 
gen, under  the  command  of  admiral  Parker,  assisted  by  lord 
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Nelson.  After  having  passed  the  Sound  yfiih  little  difficulty, 
Nelson  attacked,  and  almost  annihilated  the  formidable  lines 
of  the  Danish  defence ;  but  some  of  his  own  ships  having 
grounded  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  hostile  bat- 
teries, he  took  advantage  of  his  previous  success  to  offer  terms 
of  accommodation,  which  were  immediately  accepted.  It  is 
probable  that  the  war  might  have  been  again  renewed  had  not 
intelligence  been  received  of  the  deposition  of  the  emperor 
Paul,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  His  son 
and  successor,  Alexander,  was  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Great  Britain;  and  the  minor  states  found  themselves 
obliged  to  imitate  his  example. 

9.  An  expedition  under  the  command  of  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  was  equally  successful  in  expelling  ^e  French  ftrom 
Egypt,  but  that  distinguished  oflBcer  fell  in  the  arms  of  vic^ 
tory.  The  French  having  been  defeated  at  jllekandriay  offer- 
ed terms  when  general  Hutchinson  was  preparing' to  besiege 
them  in  Ccnro^  and  Evacuated  the  country  according  to  the 
articles  of  capitulation.  10.  Before  the  news  of  this  success 
arrived  in  England,  the  country  had  been  threatened  by  an 
invasion.  Troops  were  collected  along  the  coast  of  France  and 
HoOand,  and  vessels  prepared  for  their  transportation  in  the 
harbours  along  the  Channel.  Lord  Nebon  was  sent  with  a 
flotilla  to  attack  Boulogne^  the  enemy's  principal  rendezvous, 
but  failed  after  two  brilliant  efibrts.  The  bravery,  however, 
displayed  by  the  Britislr  sailorjS>*  and  the  manifest  superiority 
of  England  by  sea,  convinced  Napoleon  that  the  enterprise  was 
hopeless,  and  the  project  was  soon  laid  aside. 

U.  Both  the  belligerent  powers  were  now  heartily  tired  of 
war,  which  exhausted  their  resources,  and  conferred  advan-^ 
tages  on  neither.     In  deference  to  the  general  wi^,  a  change 

lla  the  night  of  the SlttofJolyrlBOl,  the  boats  of  ifacfi^bfrigAtet,  DwtM, 
BtaulUm^  end  Urania^  at  that  time  foraing  part  of  the  io-^hore  sqiuuhvD  off 
Brest,  were  aianaed  with  Tolanteers  feon  thoee  venels  uiMler  the  coonnaod  of 
Uenteaaott  Lusack  and  Keith  Maxwell,  for  the  purpose  of  attaeking  the  Freoeh 
corrette  La  CAeor^tte,  moontingSO  guns,  then  lajing  in  Oamaret-Baj,  eon- 
pletely  stored  and  equipped  for  a  vojage  to  St  Doaingo,  with  a  crew  of  860 
men.  The  boats  proceeded  with  the  usual  precaution  of  muAed  oars  and  the 
utmost  possible  silence  towards  the  ship,  but  were  disooTered  at  some  distance 
and  immediately  saluted  with  a  heary  fire^  as  well  from  the  batteries  on  shore  as* 
from  the  vessel  itself,  which  was  perfectly  prepared  for  their  reception.  A  mur- 
derous oonSict  ensued,  and  was  maintained  with  extraordinary  courage  and  per- 
severaace  for  two  hours  and  a  half;  and  the  deck  of  La  Chtvrette,  when 
she  struck  her  colours,  was  literally  covered  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  con- 
tending parties. 
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of  ministry  was  effected  in  England ;  Mr.  Addinglon  (after- 
wards lord  Sidmouth]  becanoie  prenoiier  in  place  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  negotiations  imnoiediately  commenced. — (1802.)  The 
terms  were  soon  arranged,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  at 
Amiens^  which  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  the  words 
of  an  eminent  statesman,^  *'  It  was  a  peace  at  which  every 
body  rejoiced,  but  of  which  nobody  could  be  proud." 

12.  From  the  moment  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed,  jealousies  and  discontents  daily  arose  in  France  and 
England  which  threatened  to  produce  fresh  hostilities  at  do 
very  distant  period.  Bonaparte  having  been  appointed  first 
consul  for  life,  used  every  exertion  to  enlarge  dominions  of 
which  he  was  now  in  all  but  name  the  sovereign  ;  he  aggran- 
dized France  by  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  his  territories; 
and  had  given  even  greater  offence  by  invading  Switzerland. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  first  consul  complained  that  England 
still  retained  possession  of  Malta,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
late  treaty,  should  have  been  restored  to  the  knights,  and  re- 
monstrated against  the  virulent  libels  on  his  character,  which 
were  published  in  the  English  newspapers,  as  he  believed,  with 
the  connivance  of  government.  (A.D.  1803.)  These  mutual 
bickerings  soon  produced  more  angry  demonstrations ;'  lord 
Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  having  been  treated  with 
unmerited  indignity,  withdrew  from  France,  and  war  was 
soon  after  proclaimed. 

13.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  recommencement  of  hosti- 
lities, a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  the  government  was 

>  Mr.  Sheridan. 

3  At  the  drawing-room  on  the  13th  of  March,  Bonaparte  could  not  preserve  the 
forms  of  ordinary  ciTility  to  the  English  ambassador.  The  following  account  is 
given  in  a  dispatch  from  lord  Whitworth : — ^  He  accosted  me  evidently  under  very 
considerable  agitation.  He  began  by  asking  me  if  I  had  any  news  from  Ekigland? 
I  told  him  I  had  received  a  letter  from  lord  Hawkesbury  two  days  ago.  He  im- 
mediately said,  *  And  so  you  are  determined  to  go  to  war  T  '  No,*  I  replied,  *  we 
are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  peace.  We  have  had  war  for  fifteen  yean 
already.'  As  he  seemed  to  wait  for  an  answer,  I  observed  only,  *we  had  had  loo 
much  of  it'  *  But  you  wish  to  carry  it  on  for  fifteen  years  longer,  and  you  fotee 
me  to  it  ?  Why  these  armaments  ?  against  what  are  these  preparations  ?  I  havt 
not  a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  the  ports  of  Prance ;  but  if  you  wish  to  arm,  I  wiH 
arm  alsa  If  you  wish  to  fight,  I  vrill  fight  also.  You  nay  perhaps  destroy,  but 
you  will  never  intimidate  France. ' '  We  wish  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  our 
derire  to  live  in  good  understanding  with  her.*  *  You  must  regard  treaties,  then/ 
replied  the  consul.  *  Confusion  to  those  who  have  no  regard  for  treaties:  thsy 
will  be  responsible  for  it  to  all  Europe.'  He  was  too  much  agitated  to  make  it 
advisable  for  me  to  prolong  the  conversation ;  1  therefore  made  no  answer,  and  fcc 
retired  to  his  apartment,  repeating  the  last  phrase.** 
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detected  in  England.  It  was  formed  by  a  colonel  Deapard, 
who  fancied  that  government  had  treated  him  with  unjust 
neglect :  his  associates  were  desperate  men  of  the  lowest  ranks, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  wild  or  inadequate  than  the  means 
by  which  they  proposed  to  execute  their  insane  projects. 
14.  The  execution  of  the  principal  conspirators  restored  public 
confidence;  but  in  a  few  months  the  alarm  was.again  renewed 
by  the  account  of  an  insurrection  having  broken  out  in  Dublin. 
The  leader  of  the  revolt  was  Robert  Emmett,  a  young  man  of 
the  most  amiable  qualities,  but  a  wild  and  visionary  enthusiast. 
The  insurgents  were  badly  armed  and  worse  disciplined ;  they 
were  consequently  subdued  with  little  diflBculty,  but  not  before 
lord  Kilwarden  and  his  nephew  had  been  murdered  by  the  in- 
fatuated mob. 

15.  Napoleon  recommenced  the  war  with  great  vigour,  his 
troops  overran  Hanover,  and  compelled  the  princes  in  the  north 
of  Germany  to  close  their  ports  against  the  English.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  navy  blockaded  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  rivers  from  which  British  traders  were  eicluded, 
and  captured  several  French  colonies.  The  English  having 
made  prizes  of  many  French  merchant-ships,  and  treated 
their  crews  as  prisoners,  Bonaparte  seized  on  all  the  English 
visitors  who  were  travelling  in  France*  and  detained  them  as 
hostages.  16.  About  the  same  time  the  French  army,  which 
had  been  employed  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  negroes  in 
St.  Domin^Oy  being  cut  off  from  all  supplies  by  the  British 
cruizers,  was  forced  to  surrender,  ^nd  the  island  has  since 
remained  an  independent  state  under  the  name  of  Haiti.  The 
threats  of  invading  Britain  were  repeated,  but  after  a  vain  dis- 
play of  force  on  both  sides,  no  efforts  were  made  to  put  the 
threats  in  execution. 

Questions  for  Exawnnatum. 

1.  What  calamitous  event  occurred  in  Ireland  ? 
3.  Whitber  did  Napoleon  lead  his  new  armament? 

3.  How  was  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Bgypt  checked  ? 

4.  What  was  Napoleon's  first  attempt  when  appointed  consul  ? 

5.  Did  the  English  obtain  anjr  triumphs  in  the  East  Indies  ? 

6.  Where  was  the  power  of  Austria  orertbrown  ? 

7.  What  important  change  was  made  in  the  government  of  Ireland  ? 

8.  How  did  England  escape  the  dangers  threatened  by  the  armed  neutrality  ? 

9.  By  whom  were  the  French  driven  from  Egypt  ? 

10.  What  events  were  produced  by  the  threats  of  invasion  ? 

11.  How  was  a  peace  effected? 

13.  Did  the  peace  promise  to  be  permanent? 
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13.  What  contpiraoy  was  discofered  ui  Bagland? 

14.  Was  tliere  not  a  new  attempt  at  insurrection  in  Ireland? 

15.  How  did  the  war  commence  ? 

16.  Of  what  island  were  the  French  depriTed? 


SECTION  IX. 

^  Aye — at  the  hour  of  utmost  need 
Thy  statesaoen  fall,  thy  warriors  bleed ; 
The  vigorous  mind,  the  raliant  hand, 
Desert  at  once  the  mourning  land.** — Cooke. 


1.  Vtace'oaet.t.aTillaitsaBdeaBtlBorPrsnce* 

ne«r  Pam. 
3.  TrafUfs'r, «.  a  cape  at  tbt  tottth  af  Spain, 

near  the  entrance  of  the  straits  or  01 

braltar. 
^.  Ulm,  «.  a  lawn  of  Oernmny,  in  Wirtem 

berg. 
Anstorlfts. «.  a  TillaKe  in  Moravia. 


8.  ien>.  9.  a  town  of  Oennany,  in  tiM  daehy 

of  Saxff  Weimar. 

9.  Bylan.  «.  a  (owa  of  East  Prussia. 
Prif<riaBd. «.  ditto,  ditto. 

U.  Bneo'os  A  jres, «.  a  city  on  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata,  In  South  America. 
Dardaoe'lles, «.  a  strait  between  Bmpe 
and  Asia. 


1.  (A.D.  1804.)  The  administratioD  of  Mr.  AddingtoD  bar- 
ing failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  nation,  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  immediately  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  formation  of  a  new  coalition  against  France. 
In  this  labour  he  was  not  a  little  assisted  by  the  general  indi^ 
nation  which  was  excited  by  the  unprincipled  murder  of  the 
duke  d'Enghien.  This  unfortunate  young  prince  was  seized 
by  the  emissaries  of  Bonaparte  in  a  neutral  territory,  dragged 
to  the  castle  of  Vvncennes^  subjected  to  the  mockery  of  a  trial 
before  a  military  tribunal,  and  shot  in  the  ditch  of  the  castle 
by  torch-light.  Immediately  after  the  perpetration  of  this 
crime,  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  French  and 
king  of  Italy ;  but  the  assumption  of  the  latter  title  gave  great 
offence  to  Austria,  whose  claims  on  Italy  were  thus  conlemp- 
tuously  disregarded. 

2.  One  ally,  however,  was  ensured  to  France  by  an  act  of 
questionable  policy  on  the  part  of  England.  Spain  having  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Napoleon,  the  British  minister  deter- 
mined to  intercept  the  treasure  ships  from  South  America, 
without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Three 
of  these  vessels  were  intercepted  by  the  British  squadron,  two 
were  taken,  but  the  third  unfortunately  blew  up,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  perished.  The  Spanish  court,  on 
hearing  the  news,  immediately  proclaimed  itself  the  enemy  of 
Great  Britain. 

3.  (A.D.  1805.]  The  naval  triumphs  of  England  were  con- 
summated by  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  hostile  fleets. 
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The  French  ships  of  war  in  Toulon  having  bafBed  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  blockading  squadron,  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz,  and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies;  hither 
they  were  pursued  by  lord  Nelson ;  but  having  heard  of  his 
approach,  the  allied  admirals  returned  to  Europe.  Nelson  soon 
followed,  and  after  several  disappointments,  had,  at  length, 
the  satisfaction  to  discover  the  French  under  Yilleneuvei  and 
the  Spaniards  under  Gravina,  on  the  morning  of  October  21st, 
drawn  up  in  a  double  line  of  Jbattle  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  The 
British  navy  attacked  in  two  columns,  the  windward  line  being 
led  by  Nelson,  in  the  Victory,  the  leeward  by  admiral  Colling'^ 
wood.  After  a  terrible  engagement,  which  lasted  three  hours, 
the  English  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  Nineteen  sail  of  the 
line,  with  Yilleneuve,  and  two  other  flag-officers,  were  cap- 
tured: the  remainder,  under  admiral  Gravina,  fled,  but  several 
of  them  were  subsequently  taked  by  a  squadron  under  sir  Ri- 
chard Strachan. 

4.  This  victory  was  dearly  purchased 
by  the  death  of  lord  Nelson,  who  had 
been  the  pride  of  the  English  navy. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  mus- 
ket-ball in  the  middle  of  the  action, 
and  died  a  little  before  its  close.  5. 
The  grief  of  his  country  was  shown  by 
the  honours  paid  to  bis  memory;,  his 
brother  was  created  aiiearr;a  liberal, 
pension  was  settled  on  his  widow ;  his  I 
remains  were  deposited  in  St.  PiBiurs 
Cathedra^  accompa)Eiied.  by  a  proces-  '  Nehon. 
sion  more  spleodid  and  magnificent 
than  England  had  ev«r  witnessed  on  a  similar  occasion,  and 
a  monument  ereqt^  at  the  public  expense  as  a  lasting  testi- 
mony of  natiojial  gratitude.  Rewards  were  also  voted  to  the 
companions  of  his  victory;  admiral  Collingwood  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  a  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  wounded, 
and  for  the  families  of  the  slain. 

6.  The  triumphs  of  France  by  land  amply  compensated  for 
her  losses  by  sea.  The  Austrians  were  everywhere  defeated ; 
the  archduke  Charles  was  driven  from  Italy  by  Massena  ; 
Ulm  was  surrendered  to  Napoleon  by  general  Mack,  under 
circumstances  that  led  to  strong  suspicions  of  treachery ;  and, 
finally,  Vienna  itself  submitted  to  th^  conqueror.     The  junc- 
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lion  of  the  Russians  gave  a  temporary  confidence  to  the  Aus- 
trian emperor  ;  bat  his  hopes  proved  fallacious;  on  the  2nd  or 
December  Napoleon  totally  defeatecil  the  allied  armies  at  At€9- 
terlitz,  and  Austria  was  necessarily  compelled  to  submit  to 
whatever  terms  the  conqueror  thought  fit  to  dictate. 

7.  (A.D.  1806.)  The  failure  of  a  coalition  which  he  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  form,  and  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  colleague,  lord  Melville,  impeached  by  the  house  of  com-^ 
iDonSy  preyed  on  Mr.  Pitt's  health,  and  to  use  a  common  but 
expressive  phrase,  broke  his  heart.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral,  and  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  at  the 
national  expense.  A  new  administration  was  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  one  of  whose  first 
measures  was  the  final  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Mr.  Fox 
did  not  long  survive  his  great  political  rival;  he  died  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year. 

8.  During  the  late  struggle  the  conduct  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  been  marked  by  singular  indecision.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  Austria  been  crushed,  than,  to  the  great  asto- 
nishment of  the  world,  it  was  announced,  that  Prussia,  in  a 
moment  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  had  determined  singly  to 
cope  with  the  victorious  arms  of  France.  The  war  was  de- 
cided in  a  single  campaign ;  the  Prussians  were  irretrievably 
ruined  at  the  battle  of  Jena;  fortress  after  fortress  surrendered 
to  Napoleon,  and  the  unfortunate  king,  stripped  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  dominions,  had  now  no  hope  but  in  the  assistance  of 
Russia.  9.  (A.D.  1807.)  Even  this  last  hope  failed ;  an  in- 
decisive battle  was  fought  at  Eylau;  but  the  Russians  having 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Dantzic,  and  suffered  a  total  de- 
feat at  FrtecUandy  solicited  terms  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Tilsit,  by  which  the  Prussian  king  was  stripped  of 
half  his  dominions,  and  had  the  further  mortification  to  learn 
that  the  remainder  was  spared  only  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  the  young  emperor  of  Russia. 

10.  This  decisive  success  enabled  Bonaparte  to  execute  the 
projects  which  he  had  so  long  formed  against  the  commerce 
of  England.  By  the  celebrated  Berlin  decrees,  all  the  con- 
tinental ports  were  closed  against  British  manufactures ;  and 
Denmark,  though  long  in  alliance  with  England,  was  forced  to 
comply  with  the  imperious  mandate.  This  led  to  the  adoption 
of  measures  by  the  British  government,  which  could  only  be 
justified  by  the  most  stern  necessity.     11.  An  expedition, 
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under  the  command  of  admiral  Lord  Gambier,  and  general  the 
earl  of  Cathcart,  was  sent  to  compel  the  surrender  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  in  order  that  it  might  be  retained  as  a  deposit  by 
England  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  as  Napoleon  noto- 
riously designed  to  have  employed  it  in  restoring  the  navy  of 
France.  The  demand  was  peremptorily  refused  ;  but  the 
English  having  bombarded  Copenhagen  for  three  days  suc- 
cessively, his  Danish  majesty,  to  save  his  capital  from  total 
destruction,  agreed  to  the  proposed  terms,,  and  the  whole  fleet, 
consisting  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  and 
thirty-one  vessels,  was  given  up,  together  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  naval  stores.  12.  But  the  other  foreign  expedi- 
tions undertaken  by  the  English  were  unusually  unsuccessful ; 
Buenos  Af/res,  after  its  capture  by  sir  Home  Popham,  was  re- 
covered by  its  inhabitants,  and  an  armament  sent  out  for  its 
recovery  under  general  Whitelocke  failed  signally  and  dis- 
gracefully; a  fleet  under  admiral  Duckworth  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles^  but  being  unable  to  make  an  impression 
on  Constantinople,  was  compelled  to  retire  with  loss:  Alexan- 
dria, in  Egypt,  was  captured  by  general  Fraser,  but  he  was 
soon  compelled  to  evacuate  his  conquest ;  and  an  expedition 
undertaken  to  assist  the  king  of  Sweden  had  an  equally  ineffi- 
cient termination.  13.  The  Grenville  administration,  which 
had  been  very  popular  at  the  outset,  had  now  declined  consi- 
derably in  public  favour ;  and  it  probably  had  never  possessed 
the  full  confidence  of  the  king.  The  ministers  having  brought 
forward  some  measures  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
which  his  majesty  disapproved,  were  compelled  to  resign, 
and  Hr.  Pitt's  friends  were  recalled  to  the  cabinet.  14. 
Portugal  was  now  the  only  part  of  the  continent  open  to  Great 
Britain,  and  Napoleon  determined  that  her  manufactures 
should  be  excluded  from  this  country  also.  The  Prince  Regent 
of  that  country,  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  powerful 
French  army  on  his  frontiers,  promised  obedience  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  French  emperor ;  but  finding  that  every  com- 
pliance was  insufficient  to  conciliate  the  invaders,  and  that  the 
annihilation  of  his  kingdom  was  intended,  ho  embarked  on 
board  the  English  fleet,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  Brazilian 
settlements  in  South  America.  Immediately  after  his  depar- 
ture the  French  occupied  Lisbon  without  opposition. 

28 
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QuesiioHi  for  Bxamimaium. 

1.  How  did  Napoleon  excite  the  resentment  of  the  European  monarchs  ? 

9.  Why  did  the  Spaniards  support  the  French  with  all  their  night  ? 

3.  What  great  naTal  Tictory  did  the  English  obtain  ? 

4.  Bjr  what  event  was  the  joy  for  thu  victory  diminished  ? 

6.  In  what  manner  did  the  English  nation  show  its  respect  for  Nelson  and  hi^ 
companions  r 

6.  Did  the  Frenefa  gain  any  advantages  on  land? 

7.  Why  was  there  a  change  made  in  the  British  ministry  ? 

8.  What  success  had  the  Prussians  in  their  war  against  France  ? 

9.  By  what  events  was  a  peace  precipitated  ? 
to.  What  use  did  Napoleon  make  of  his  victory? 

11.  How  did  the  English  act  under  these  circumstances  ? 

13.  In  what  expeditions  were  the  Engluh  unsuccessful  ? 

18.  What  circumstances  brought  about  a  change  ia  the  British  rnniatry  ? 

14.  What  renarfcable  events  took  place  in  Portugal  ? 


SECTION  X. 

^  First,  from  his  trance  the  heroic  Spaniard  woke : 
His  chains  he  broke. 
And  casting  off  his  neck  the  treacherous  yoke, 

He  called  on  England,  on  his  generous  foe; 
For  well  he  knew,  that  wheresoe'er 
Wise  policy  prevniled,  or  bold  despair, 

Thither  would  Britain's  succours  flow, 
Her  arm  be  present  there." — Southey. 


1.  lUfeH,  a.  nalawfyil. 

3.  BaT(/iine,  «.  a  town  of  France,  near  the 

SfMnba  frontier. 
9.  MoDde'go,  «.  a  rirer  and  harbonr  in  For- 


Rolic'a— Vimle'ro. «.  rillsges  in  Portns si, 
IL  Cin'tra. «.  a  vlUsge  of  EstreBadara  in  For 

tacsl. 
16.  Conrnns.  $.  a  ses-part  on  the  north-west 

coasf  or  Spain. 


16.  Asp'eme^Ws'graa, 

on  the  Danabe. 

17.  Tslave'ra,  #.  an  aaoleat  town  of  Spala  ia 

New  Csitile,  on  the  Tsfus. 

18.  Walcborenr, «.  an  island  on  the  coast  of 

HoUand. 
Scheldt.  9.  a  SBonth  of  the  Bhine. 

19.  Ro'sss.  $.  a  Spanish  town  in  Ostaloaia. 


1.  (A.D.  1808.)  The  aopriDcipled  occupatioD  of  Portugal 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  traosactioDs  sUU  more  iniquitous 
in  Spain,  which,  though  at  first  apparently  successful,  blighted 
for  ever  the  character  of  Napoleon,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  his  final  overthrow.  Seldom  have  the  annals  of  any  country 
presented  such  a  picture  of  vice  and  imbecility  as  was  dis- 
played by  the  court  of  Spain,  at  the  period  which  now  occupies 
our  attention  ;  the  ^ng  was  a  weak  and  irresolute  monarch, 
destitute  of  abilities  for  managing  the  affairs  of  state,  even 
in  the  most  tranquil  times ;  and,  consequently,  wholly  unfit 
to  rule  when  all  Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  consequences 
of  the  French  revolution.  His  prime  minister,  and  the 
virtual  ruler  of  Spain,  was  Godoy,  whom  the  illicit  attach- 
ment of  the  queen  had  raised  from  the  rank  of  a  private  gentle- 
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man  to  guide  the  national  councils,  under  the  proud  title  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace.  But  Godoy  was  by  no  noieans  fitted  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised. 
Possessing  neither  talent  nor  principle,  he  pursued  a  selfish 
and  vacillating  course  of  policy,  which  wasted  the  resources  of 
Spain,  and  niade  the  country  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  surrounding  nations.  2.  Godoy  was  of  course  unpopular ; 
the  nobility  despised  him  ^8  an  upstart;  the  people  regarded 
him  as  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  by  which  they  were 
oppressed;  and,  at  length,  reports  harving  been  circulated  that 
he  intended  to  remove  the  royal  family  to  South  America,  a 
furious  insurrection  broke  out,  which  terminated  in  stripping 
Godoy  of  all  his  authority.  Deprived  of  his  only  reliance,  the 
imbecile  Charles  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand, 
prince  of  Asturias,  who  was  at  once  proclaimed  king,  to  the 
universal  delight  of  the  people.  3.  When  Napoleon  received 
intelligence  of  this  revolution,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
Bayonne^  in  order  to  l>e  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and  di- 
rected the  numerous  army  which  he  maintained  in  Spain,  to 
occupy  Madrid.  By  means  of  some  obscure  intrigues,  Charles 
was  induced  to  withdraw  his  abdication,  and  claim  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French  emperor  against  his  rebellious  son;  while 
at  the  same  time  assurances  were  privately  conveyed  to  Ferdi- 
nand that  Napoleon  was  attached  to  his  cause,  and  would,  if 
an  appeal  were  made,  certainly  decide  in  his  favour.  4.  By 
such'  representations,  the  entire  Spanish  royal  family  was  in- 
duced to  cross  the  frontier;  and  no  sooner  were  they  in  the 
power  of  the  French  emperor,  than  they  were  severally  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  their  claims  to  the  crown,  which  Napoleon 
was  determined  to  transfer  to  his  brother  Joseph. 

5.  When  the  iniquitous  transactions  at  Bayonne  became 
known,  they  filled  the  mind  of  every  Spaniard  with  feelings  of 
the  deepest  indignation ;  one  sentiment  seemed  to  pervade  the 
entire  nation, — a  determination  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  their  country,  and  submit  to  none  but  their  legitimate 
sovereign.   The  French  were  able  to  suppress  the  insurrection 

>  No  arts  were  left  mieniployed  to  cajole  the  king  of  Spain  to  leave  hit  king- 
dom, and  confide  in  the  honour  of  Bonaparte.  One  of  his  agents,  general  Sarary , 
while  persuading  the  credulous  monarch  to  go  to  Bayonne,  once  went  so  far  as 
to  sajr,  '*  I  will  suffer  my  bead  to  be  cut  off,  if,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
your  nugesty's  arrival,  the  emperor  shall  not  have  recognised  you  as  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  ;**  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  told,  after  dining  with  the  Usurper, 
that  none  of  the  Bourbon  family  could  be  permitted  to  reign. 
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at  Madrid  after  a  fearfal  massacre,  which  is  the  deepest  stain 
on  the  character  of  Murat,  by  whom  the  garrison  was  com- 
manded ;  but  in  the  provinces,  provisional  juntas  were  formed, 
armies  levied,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  the  usurpers.  The  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
British  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  lent  their  assistance  to  the 
efforts  of  the  patriots,  and  by  their  aid  the  important  city  of 
Cadiz  was  secured,  and  the  French  fleet,  which  lay  in  the 
harbour,  forced  to  surrender.  6.  The  armies  of  France  also 
met  some  severe  checks ;  Dupont,  with  a  force  of  15,000  men, 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  patriot  general  Castanos; 
Moncey  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Valencia ;  and,  lastly,  a 
Spanish  army,  which  had  been  employed  by  Bonaparte  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  revolted,  and  was  conveyed  by  a  British 
squadron  to  the  peninsula.  7.  The  flame  of  insurrection 
soon  spread  to  Portugal ;  and  though  the  French  generals  in 
that  country  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  revolt  by  cruelly 
massacreing  all  suspected  of  having  shared  in  the  efibrts  for  the 
liberation  of  their  country,  this  detestable  policy  only  engen- 
dered a  more  determined  spirit  of  resistance,  and  a  fiercer  thirst 
for  vengeance. 

8.  The  news  of  the  events  in  the  peninsula  was  received  in 
England  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  Spanish  deputies 
were  welcomed  with  the  utmost  warmth ;  all  the  Spanish  pri- 
soners released,  clothed,  armed,  and  sent  lo  aid  the  eflbrts  of 
their  countrymen;  munitions  of  war  were  supplied  to  the 
patriots  from  the  British  arsenals ;  public  aids  and  private  sub- 
scriptions were  liberally  contributed  for  the  supply  of  their 
exhausted  resources;  and  a  well-appointed  army,  under  the 
command  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  sent  to  assist  in  the  libera- 
tion of  Portugal. 

9.  On  the  first  of  August  the  British  troops  landed  in  Mondego 
Bayy  and  soon  commenced  active  operations. — On  the  seven- 
teenth, the  French  were  defeated  at  RoUca;  but  on  the  twenty- 
first,  a  still  more  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Fimiera,  and 
the  English  were  completely  victorious.  10.  Unfortunately 
at  this  important  moment,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  superseded 
in  his  command  by  sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  gave  immediate 
orders  to  stop  the  pursuit,  thus  sacrificing  all  the  fruits  of  this 
brilliant  victory.  On  the  following  morning,  sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  arrived  to  take  the  supreme  command,  and  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  French  commander.     11.  A  con- 
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vention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  was  concluded  at  Cintray 
on  terms  so  favourable  to  the  French  that  they  excited  uni- 
versal dissatisfaction.  One  article  provided  for  the  security 
of  the  Russian  fleet  then  lying  in  the  Tagus;  but  this  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  sir  Charles  Cotton,  peremptorily  refused  to  ratify ; 
and  the  ships  were  surrendered  to  him  on  condition  of  being 
restored  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Russia. 
12.  Portugal  being  now  free  from  the  invader,  sir  John 
Hoore,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British 
army,  was  directed  to  advance  into  Northern  Spain,  and  aid 
the  exertions  of  the  patriots.  The  instructions  sent  to  the 
gallant  general  had  been  prepared  on  the  faith  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  Spanish  deputies  in  London ;  it  was  not 
discovered,  until  too  late,  that  these  were  wholly  unworthy 
of  credit.  13.  The  resolute  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  French 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Spaniards  was  indubitable ;  but  the 
upper  ranks,  at  the  same  time  ignorant  and  conceited,  were 
slow  to  make  any  exertion,  and  thought  more  of  securing  for 
themselves  some  petty  authority  than  joining  in  eflbrts  for  the 
liberation  of  their  country.  Like  all  weak  and  vain-glorious 
men,  they  were  great  boasters ;  they  told  of  countless  armies 
and  exhaustless  resources ;  but  when  the  moment  of  trial  ar- 
rived, their  armies  were  found  to  be  an  undisciplined  rabble, 
and  even  sometimes  to  have  existed  only  on  paper ;  their  ma- 
gazines were  discovered  to  be  empty,  and  their  boasted  prepa- 
rations to  have  consisted  in  doing  nothing.  Even  before  the 
English  general  had  entered  Spain,  the  principal  forces  with 
which  he  had  been  destined  to  co-operate  were  defeated  and 
dispersed,  in  a  degree  by  the  sheer  incapacity  of  their  gene- 
rals. When  sir  John  Moore  found  that  all  the  expectations 
which  he  had  been  led  to  form  were  utterly  groundless,  he 
resolved  to  return  to  Portugal;  the  British  minister  to  the  Spa- 
nish junta,  however,  prevailed  on  him  to  change  his  resolution, 
and  to  hazard  an  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  14.  In 
the  mean  time  Napoleon  himself  had  arrived  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  the  invading  army,  and  the  promptitude  of  his  move- 
ments soon  left  the  British  general  no  other  choice  but  retreat. 
The  sufferings  of  the  army  during  this  retrogade  movement 
transcend  the  powers  of  description ;  discipline  was  for  the 
most  part  at  an  end,  and  the  country  they  had  come  to  protect 
was  treated  by  the  famished  soldiers  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  an 
enemy.    15.  (A.D.  1809.)    At  length,  when  they  reached  Co^ 
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runnuy  the  enemy  was  found  to  have  pursued  them  so  close  lha( 
nothing  but  a  victory  or  a  convention  could  secure  their  em- 
barkation. Sir  John  Moore  at  once  decided  to  risk  the  chances 
of  battle;  he  obtained  a  victory  so  glorious  as  to  shade  the 
calamities  of  the  retreat;  but  unfortunately  the  success  of  the 
army  was  purchased  by  the  life  of  its  gallant  commander. 

16.  (A.D.  1809.)  Taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawing  of 
the  French  troops  from  Germany  to  recruit  the  armies  in  Spain, 
the  emperor  of  Austria  again  determined  to  encounter  the 
hazards  of  war,  and  endeavour  to  retrieve  his  former  fortunes. 
But  the  same  fatality  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  military 
operations  of  this  power,  still  counteracted  its  eObrts.  Napoleon, 
in  a  brief,  but  decisive  campaign,  made  himself  master  of 
Vienna ;  and  though  his  army  met  a  severe  check  at  Aspeme^ 
he  soon  after  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  Wagramy  which 
prostrated  the  Austrian  empire  at  his  feet. 

17.  But  while  this  contest  remained  as  yet  doubtful,  the 
English  were  fast  retrieving  their  tarnished  honour  in  the  pe- 
ninsula. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  sent  again  to  the  scenes  of 
his  former  glory,  and  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French  from 
Oporto,  and  several  other  acquisitions  which  they  had  made 
in  Portugal  after  the  retreat  of  sir  John  Moore.  He  even  ad- 
vanced into  Spain,  and  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Talavera  .• 
but  being  unsupported  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  conquests,  and  terminate  the  campaign 
without  obtaining  any  decisive  advantage.  For  the  skill  and 
bravery,  however,  which  had  been  displayed  at  Talavera^  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
viscount  Wellington. 

18.  To  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria,  an  expedition 
was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Chatham  and  sir  Richard  Strachan.  The  fortress  of 
Flushing  and  the  island  of  WaUcheren  were  subdued ;  but  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate  forced  the  conquerors  to  evacuate 
these  acquisitions  after  the  sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  this  unfortunate  enterprise  was  badly 
conceived  and  badly  executed;  the  armament  did  not  reach 
the  coast  of  Holland  until  Austria  had  been  irretrievably  ruined; 
and  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition,  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  and  the  occupation  of  Antwerp, 
werescarcely  attempted.  19.  There  were,  however,  somp  gal. 
lant  exploits  performed  during  the  year  by  the  British  navy, 
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which  contributed  to  maintain  the  national  courage  A  French 
squandron  lying  in  Basque  Roads  was  attacked  by  lords  Gam- 
bier  and  Cochrane ;  four  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates 
were  burned,  and  several  others  disabled.  Lord  CoUingwood 
destroyed,  in  the  bay  of  Rosas,  three  sail  of  the  line,  two  fri- 
gates, and  twenty  transports.  Sir  James  Saumarez  captured 
a  Russian  convoy  in  the  Baltic;  and  several  important  islands 
were  wrested  from  the  French  in  the  West  Indies. 

20.  At  home,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  directed,  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  to  a  parliamentary  investigation  into  the  con- 
duct of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  as  commander- 
in-chief.  After  a  laborious  inquiry,  the  royal  duke  was  ac- 
quitted by  a  great  majority,  but  he  deemed  it  right  to  resign 
his  situation  immediately  after.  On  the  25th  of  October,  a 
jubilee  was  celebrated  with  great  spleridour  through  the  king- 
dom on  account  of  his  majesty's  having  entered  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  reign. 

Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  was  the  oondttioii  of  Spain  at  this  tine  ? 

3.  What  were  the  consequences  of  Godoy's  proceedings  ? 

3.  How  did  Napoleon  act  under  these  circumstances  ? 

4  In  what  manner  were  the  Spanish  king  and  prince  treated  by  their  ally  ? 

5.  Did  the  Spanish  people  show  their  indignation  ? 

6.  Were  any  triumphs  obtained  by  the  Spanish  patriots  ? 

7.  What  was  the  situation  of  Portugal  at  this  time? 

8.  How  was  the  intelligence  of  these  events  received  in  England  ? 

9.  In  what  manner  did  sir  A.  Wdlesley  commence  his  victorious  career  in  the 

peninsula? 

10.  How  were  the  fruits  of  his  victory  lost? 

11.  What  was  the  convention  of  Cintra  ? 

13.  To  what  expedition  was  sir  John  Moore  appointed  ? 

13.  With  what  difficulties  had  he  to  struggle  ? 

14.  How  was  be  compelled  to  retreat? 

15.  By  what  means  was  the  embarkation  of  the  army  secured  ? 

16.  What  success  had  the  Austrians  in  their  new  war  against  France? 

17.  For  what  victory  was  sir  A.  Wellesley  raised  to  the  peerage  ? 

18.  In  what  unfortunate  expedition  did  the  English  engage  ? 

19.  Was  this  loss  compensated  by  any  victories  f 

3Q.  What  delicate  investigatioa  took  place  in  England? 
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SECTION  XI. 

United  let  each  Briton  join. 

Courageously  advance ; 
We'll  bafBe  every  vain  design. 

And  check  the  pride  of  France.'*— JE7.  TAompsom. 


i.  Ban'co— Tor'ref  Ve'drai , ».  moontains  la 

Portofal. 
5.  Retr</Krade,  a.  backward*. 
0.  Badiytrx. «.  a  Spanish  fortreaa  on  the  flron- 

tiera  or  Portugal. 
Alboe'ra— Fuentcf   d'Honore,   «.  Spanish 

Tillages. 


7.  BaroaCa. «.  ditto. 

9.  Salama'Bca.  «.  a  celebrated  city  of  Spain. 
II.  Enr'aos,  «.  a  city  of  Spain  In  Old  Castile. 

14.  Vitto^ria, «.  a  Spanish  town  in  the  prorince 

ofAlava. 

15.  Leipsic,  s.  a  city  of  Saxony. 


1.  (A.D.  1810.)  The  peace  with  Austria  enabled  Napoleon 
to  seod  fresh  armies  into  the  peninsula,  and  the  patriots  sus- 
tained a  series  of  reverses  which  seemed  to  have  decided  the 
fate  of  Spain.  But  it  was  not  in  the  regular  field  of  battle  that 
the  hostilities  of  the  Spaniards  were  most  to  be  dreaded;  their 
band  of  guerillas,  that  cut  off  all  stragglers,  intercepted  con- 
voys, and  harassed  every  march,  were  more  formidable  than 
any  regular  army  that  could  be  assembled.  The  presence  of 
the  British  in  Portugal  was  justly  deemed  the  principal  impedi- 
ment to  the  tranquillity  of  the  French  in  Spain;  and  Napoleon, 
therefore,  dispatched  Massena  with  overwhelming  forces  to 
expel  the  British  from  the  entire  peninsula.  The  French  ruler 
deemed  himself  at  this  time  secure  on  the  jside  of  Germany, 
for  he  had  married  thearch-duchess  Maria  Louisa,  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  having  previously  divorced  Jose- 
phine, the  faithful  companion  of  all  his  fortunes. 

2.  On  the  approach  of  Massena,  lord  Wellington  determined 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  resisted  every  temptation  to  aban- 
don this  cautious  line  of  policy.  He  retreated  leisurely  before 
the  enemy  until  attacked  at  Busaco,  when  he  turned  on  his 
pursuers,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  defeat.  His  lordship 
then  continued  his  retreat  to  the  impregnable  lines  of  Torres 
VedraSy  where  he  determined  to  remain  until  famine  should 
compel  Massena  to  retire. — ^Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  French  marshal,  who  firmly  believed  that  the 
British  were  retreating  to  their  ships,  when  he  found  them 
halted  in  a  position  which  it  would  have  been  madness  to  at- 
tack :  he  was  at  once  reduced  to  inactivity,  and  forced  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  campaign  in  watching  the  English  lines. 

3.  While  the  war  thus  lingered,  the  death  of  the  princess 
Amelia,  the  favourite  daughter  of  the  king,  spread  a  gloom 
over  the  royal  family,  and  brought  on  a  return  of  that  malady 
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by  which  his  .majesty  had  been  previously  attacked.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility, 
and  the  government  of  the  country  was  thenceforth  entrusted 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  acted  as  regent.  4.  A  little  be- 
fore this  event,  a  strange  revolution  took  place  in  Sweden,  the 
king  was  deposed,  and  his  family  excluded  from  the  throne; 
his  uncle  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  as  he  was  childless,  the 
succession  was  settled  on  Charles  John  Bernadotte,  one  of  Na- 
poleon's generals. 

5.  (A.D.  1811.)  The  ability  displayed  by  lord  Wellington  in 
selecting  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  the  patience  with 
which  he  waited  the  progress  of  events  in  that  formidable  po- 
sition, received  at  length  their  merited  reward.  Hunger  and 
disease  made  more  havoc  in  the  French  army  than  the  sword, 
and  Massena  soon  found  that  nothing  but  instant  retreat  could 
save  him  from  destruction.  In  this  retrograde  movement 
the  French  marshal  fully  maintained  his  former  character  for 
talent;  but  in  every  other  respect  his  conduct  merits  the  uni- 
versal reprobation  of  posterity.  Every  crime  to  which  lust 
and  rapine  could  prompt  an  unprincipled  soldiery,  was  com- 
mitted with  impunity ;  the  claims  of  age  Or  sex  afforded  no 
protection  from  murderous  outrage;  mangled  corpses  and 
smoking  ruins  marked  the  tract  by  which  these  ruffian  waN 
riors  retreated  from  the  land  where  their  hopes  had  been  baffled 
and  their  pride  tamed.  6.  After  this  success,  the  campaign 
lingered  without  any  very  decisive  operation.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  recover  Bctdajoz^  which  the  Spaniards  had  surren- 
dered to  the  French  under  very  disgraceful  circumstances. 
Soult  advanced  to  relieve  the  place,  and  was  engaged  by  gene- 
ral fieresford  at  Alhuera.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody ; 
the  English  purchased  their  victory  at  a  very  dear  rate,  and 
their  losses  were  so  great  that  they  were  unable  to  continue 
the  siege  which  they  had  undertaken.  Hassena,  to  recover 
his  lost  fame,  attacked  the  English  at  Fuentes  cCHonore^  but 
met  with  a  severe  repulse ;  he  was  soon  after  recalled,  and 
Harmont  appointed  in  his  stead.  7.  The  management  of  the 
Spanish  armies  continued  to  be  entrusted  to  men,  for  the  most 
part,  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  their  profession.  They 
were  frequently  defeated  in  the  course  of  the  campaign ;  but 
they  were  incapable  of  being  instructed  even  by  adversity. 
The  English,  under  general  Graham,  obtained  a  brilliant 
victory   at   Barossa;   but   the  obstinacy  and  ignorance  of 
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their  allies  prevented  them  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  sue- 
cess. 

8.  (A.D.  1812.)  The  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed 
on  the  prince  regent  being  removed,  it  was  expected  that  some 
important  changes  would  be  made  in  the  administration; 
none,  however,  took  place  at  that  time ;  but  a  sad  event  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  produced  a  new  modiBcation  of  the  ministry. 
The  premier,  Mr.  Perceval,  was  assassinated  in  the  lobby  of 
the  house  of  commons  by  a  merchant  named  Bellingham,  who 
fancied  that  his  just  claims  had  been  neglected  by  government. 
The  murderer  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  executed ;  but  he 
seemed  to  feel  little  remorse  for  the  horrid  crime  which  he  had 
committed.  Lord  Liverpool  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  Mr.  Vansittart  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in 
the  room  of  the  deceased  minister. 

9.  Marmont  was  even  a  less  successful  rival  of  lord  Wel- 
lington than  his  predecessor  Massena ;  the  important  fortresses 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  were  besieged  and  stormed  be- 
fore the  French  marshal  could  move  to  their  relief,  and  the 
forts  erected  to  secure  the  fords  of  the  Douro  were  taken  al- 
most in  his  presence.  The  two  armies  were  several  days 
within  sight  of  each  other  near  Sakthmnca^  without  coming 
to  a  general  engagement :  the  forces  were  nearly  equal,  and 
the  leaders  anxiously  waited  to  take  advantage  of  any  blunder 
that  might  be  made  by  their  opponents.  At  length  Marmont 
made  an  injudicious  movement  to  his  left,  in  hopes  to  cutoff 
the  British  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  his  line  was  thus  necessarilj 
weakened,  and  Wellington  instantly  seized  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  attack.  The  consequence  was  the  total  rout  of  the 
French,  with  the  loss  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  part  of  the  victors,  scarcely  exceeded  five  thousand. 

10.  Naturally  expecting  that  the  intelligence  of  this  glorious 
victory  would  stimulate  the  Spaniards  to  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions; and  relying  on  the  promise  of  the  British  ministry  to 
create  a  powerful  diversion,  by  sending  an  expedition  from 
Sicily  to  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Spain,  Wellington,  who 
had  been  lately  created  an  earl,  resolved  to  advance  into  tb^ 
centre  of  Spain,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  the  capital.  This 
brilliant  and  hazardous  enterprise  succeeded;  the  EogV^'* 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Madrid,  and  joy  was  diflused 
throughout  the  entire  peninsula.     11.  But  the  hopes  which 
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were  thus  inspired  proved  delusive ;  the  Spaniards  made  no 
exertion  to  second  the  efforts  for  their  liberation ;  Ballasteros, 
one  of  their  generals,  refused  to  receive  instructions  from  a 
foreigner ;  the  force  sent  from  Sicily  was,  by  some  blunder  of 
the  British  ministry,  late  in  time,  and  miserable  in  amonnt ; 
the  French  were,  therefore,  enabled  to  threaten  Wellington 
with  armies  three  times  more  numerous  than  his  own.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  English  general  resolved  to  transfer 
the  scene  of  his  operations  to  the  north  of  Spain;  but  having 
failed  in  an  attack  on  Burgos^  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  During  the  retreat,  the  British  sol- 
diers sullied  their  laurels  by  several  outrages,  which  were  se- 
verely reprehended  by  Wellington,  and  measures  taken  for 
their  prevention  in  future. 

12.  In  the  mean  time  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  hurried 
him  into  a  war  with  Russia,  which,  though  successful  in  the 
outset,  ended  in  lamentable  ruin.  The  French  army  advanc- 
ed in  spite  of  every  resistance  to  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  but  there  their  triumphs  ended.  The  Russians 
set  fire  to  the  city ;  the  invaders  deprived  of  quarters  were 
forced  to  retreat;  a  severe  winter  set  in,  cold  and  famine  de- 
stroyed them  by  thousands,  and  only  a  miserable  relic  of  the 
finest  army  which  had  been  ever  assembled  in  Europe  escaped 
across  the  frontiers. 

13.  Some  unfortunate  disputes  between  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  led  to  a  war  between  two 
countries,  which  similarity  of  language  and  ancient  connexion 
ought  to  have  kept  for  ever  in  amity.  The  Americans  unsuc- 
cessfully invaded  Canada,  but  at  sea  their  frigates,  being  bet- 
ter built  and  equipped,  obtained  some  triumphs  over  British 
vessels. 

14.  (A.D.  1813.)  The  Spanish  Cortes  became  at  length 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  giving  the  command  of  their  ar- 
mies to  the  British  general,  and  a  complete  change  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war  followed  this  judicious  measure.  By  a  series 
of  brilliant  operations,  the  French  were  driven  from  their  se- 
veral positions  on  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro,  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  capital,  and  at  length  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
abandoning  the  country,  or  fighting  a  pitched  battle  to  preserve 
their  conquests.  Joseph  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  drew 
np  his  forces  near  ViiUmay  which  had  been  made  the  French 
dep^t  in  the  northern  provinces.     In  this  position  he  was  at- 
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tacked  by  lord  Wellington,  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  after  a 
severe  contest  utterly  overthrown.  The  artillery,  baggage, 
and  military  chest  of  the  fugitives,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors ;  and  so  complete  was  the  rout,  that  the  remnants  of 
the  defeated  army  scarcely  deemed  themselves  safe  until  they 
had  escaped  beyond  the  frontier.  Before  pursuing  them  into 
France,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  fortresses  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  Pampeluna,  which  were  immediately  invested.  The 
former,  after  a  frightful  loss,  was  taken  by  storm ;  the  latter 
surrendered  some  time  after  by  capitulation. 

15.  The  reverses  of  the  French  in  the  north  of  Europe  were 
equally  signal.  Prussia  and  Sweden  joined  their  armies  to 
Russia:  Austria  subsequently  joined  the  alliance,  and  their 
united  forces  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  those  of  the 
French  emperor  at  Leiptie,  The  retreat  of  the  defeated  army 
was  disastrous  in  the  extreme ;  the  Germans  every  where 
joined  the  pursuers,  and  after  suffering  the  most  severe  cala- 
mities, Napoleon's  army  was  driven  across  the  Rhine,  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  next  campaign  would  commence 
with  the  invasion  of  France,  both  on  her  eastern  and  western 
frontier. 

Questions  for  Exttmimation, 

1.  How  was  Bonaparte  enabled  to  give  hit  undiTided  attention  to  the  aflaira  of 

the  peninsula? 
3.  In  what  Banner  did  WeUington  act? 

3.  What  remarkable  event  took  place  at  this  tine  in  England  ? 

4.  Did  any  revolution  take  place  in  Sweden  ? 

5.  How  did  Massena  conduct  bis  retreat  from  Torres  Vedras  ? 

6.  Were  there  any  other  remarkable  erents  in  the  campaign? 

7.  How  did  the  Spanish  government  behave  ? 

8.  What  event  caused  a  change  of  ministry  in  England  ? 

9.  What  great  Tictory  did  Wellington  gain  over  Marmont? 

10.  How  did  Wellington  endeavour  to  improve  his  triumph. 

11.  By  what  circumstances  were  Wellington's  hopes  frustrated? 
\^,  In  what  new  war  did  Bonaparte  engage  ? 

18.  What  new  enemy  assailed  the  English  ? 

14.  What  great  victory  did  Wellington  gain  oter  Joseph  Bonaparte  ? 

15.  Did  Napoleon  meet  any  other  reverses  ? 
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SECTION  XII. 

'  Then  he  fell,— so  perish  all 
Who  woakl  man  by  man  enthrat."— ^jfrim. 


S.  Nirelle, «.  t  imtU  rtrer  in  the  Mmth  oft  4.  CbatDlon, «.  t  town  in  France. 

France.  5.  Elba. «.  •  nBnll  igland  on  the  weit  coett  of 

Orthei, «.  ft  Tillage  in  ditto.  I  lUlj. 


1.  (A.D.  1813.)  The  operations  of  the  allied  armies  in  the 
south-eastern  provinces  ofSpain  were  singularly  ill-conducted. 
Sir  John  Murray,  to  whose  guidance  they  were  entrusted, 
proved  totally  unfit  for  his  situation.  He  precipitately  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Tarragona,  and  then  abandoned  his  works 
and  guns  with  still  more  disgraceful  rapidity ;  after  which  he 
returned  to  a  state  of  inactivity.  2.  But  the  vigour  of  Wel- 
lington more  than  atoned  for  these  deficiencies ;  he  crossed 
the  Bidassoa  in  October,  and  on  the  10th  of  November  defeat- 
ed Soult's  army  on  the  NweUe.  (A.D.  1814.)  Winter  did  not 
interrupt  the  operations  of  the  armies.  Soulf,  continually 
pushed  by  the  British  forces,  assumed  a  strong  position  at 
Orthe^.  from  which  he  was  driven  with  severe  loss,  and  Bor- 
deaux was  consequently  exposed  to  the  invading  army.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  duke  d* Angoulime,  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  line  of  French  monarchs,  had  arrived  in  Wellington's 
camp ;  to  him  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  opened  their  gates, 
and  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  the  descendant  of 
their  former  kings.  3.  Wellington  pursuing  his  victorious 
career,  again  defeated  Soult,  at  Toulouse;  but  while  preparing 
to  follow  up  his  victory,  news  arrived  from  Paris,  that  Napo- 
leon had  abdicated,  and  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

4.  In  January,  1814,  the  allied  armies  had  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  France;  negotiations  for  peace 
were  indeed  commenced  at  ChatUlony  but  the  insincerity  which 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  French  commissioners  prevented 
them  from  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Napoleon's  great  ob- 
ject was  to  recover  Holland,  which  had  achieved  its  indepen- 
dence after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  by  the  aid  of  England,  and 
had  recalled  the  Stadtholder  to  his  ancient  dominions.  The 
French  emperor  had  strong  hopes  that  one  great  victory  would 
restore  him  to  his  former  pre-eminence.  5.  Never  in  his 
proudest  and  most  palmy  days  did  Napoleon  display  more 
energy  and  ability  than  in  this  his  time  of  difficulty ;  but  he  had 
beaten  his  enemies  into  the  art  of  conquering.  While  he  was 
manoeuvring  in  their  rear,  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  made 
a  rush  on  Paris,  which  fell  almost  without  resistance.    On  the 
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6th  of  April,  Bonaparte  signed  the  instrument  of  abdication, 
and  Louis  XVllI.  was  recalled  from  exile  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  The  fallen  emperor  received  the  island  of 
Elba  as  an  independent  sovereignty;  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  were  settled  on  his  wife  and  son. 
.  6.  The  return  of  peace  was  celebrated  with  general  rejoic- 
ings throughout  England ;  and  the  metropolis  was  illuminated 
during  three  successive  nights.  Immediately  after,  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
other  distinguished  foreigners  came  over  to  England,  and  met 
a  most  magnificent  reception.  After  a  short  hut  gratifying 
visit,  they  returned  to  the  continent,  leaving  behind  a  favour- 
able impression  of  their  urbanity,  and  of  the  respect  they 
showed  for  the  institutions  of  this  country. 

7.  The  American  war  was  soon  after  terminated ;  the 
triumphs  and  losses  on  both  sides  were  nearly  balanced ;  but 
after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  England's  superiority  became 
evident.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed  before  December 
1814. 

8.  (A.D.  1815.)  A  congress  of  ambassadors  from  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe  had  assembled  at  Vienna  to  settle  the  state 
of  the  continent,  when  they  were  astounded  by  intelligence 
which  threatened  to  render  all  their  deliberations  useless. 
Bonaparte,  wearied  of  his  exile,  and  invited  by  numerous  par- 
tisans in  France,  sailed  from 
Elba,  and  havingescapedthe 
vigilance  of   the   cruizers, 

/landed  once  more  in   the 
/  country  which  had  so  long 
/  acknowledged  his  sway.  ^• 
The  army  every  where  de- 
clared in  his  favour;  no  ef- 
fectual   resistance  was  at- 
tempted ;  Louis,  with  a  /«* 
friends,  escaped  beyond  tbe 
Belgian  frontier  ;  and  in  «" 
incredible  short  time  Bona- 
parte once  more  ascended 
the  imperial  throne.    The 
allied  sovereigns  tookinu»^ 
diate  measures  to  dethrone 
rena  ler.  an  usurpcrwhom  experience 

had  shown  to  be  the  common  disturber  of  nations,  and  a  vio- 
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later  of  the  faith  of  treaties ;  and  preparations  were  made  for 
a  second  invasion  of  France. 

10.  The  English  and  Prussians  began  rapidly  to  concentrate 
their  forces  in  the  newly-fotmed  kingdom  of  Belgium,  when 
Boii;tparte9  trusting  to  thatactivity  which  had  before  produced 
so  niany  triumphs,  determined  to  become  the  assailant,  and 
rapidly  advanced  against  the  Prussians.  After  a  severe  con- 
test, Blucher  was  forced  to  retire  from  Ligny ;  but  he  accom- 
plished his  retreat  in  good  order,  and  left  no  trophy  to  the 
enemy  but  the  field  of  battle.  This  caused  a  corresponding 
movement  in  the  English  forces  which  had  advanced  to 
Quatre-bras,  and  fought  a  furious  but  indecisive  battle  with 
the  enemy.  Wellington  halted  his  troops  on  the  memorable 
plains  of  Waterloo,  and  rode  across  the  country  to  Blucher,  in 
order  to  concert  a  plan  for  their  mutual  operations. 

11.  On  the  I8th  of  June  was  fought  the  memorable  battle 
which  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Europe.  Napo- 
leon, believing  the  Prussians  completely  broken,  hoped,  by 
forcing  the  British  lines,  to  open  a  passage  to  Brussels,  and 
then  overwhelm  the  allies  in  detail :  the  object  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  was  to  maintain  his  ground  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians  should  give  him  a  decided  superiority  over  his  oppo- 
nents. The  efforts  of  the  French  to  force  the  British  position 
were  met  with  most  undaunted  firmness;  the  fire  of  an  im- 
mense park  of  artillery,  the  charges  of  the  cuirassiers,  the  at- 
tacks of  immense  columns,  failed  to  break  any  of  the  squares 
which  the  English  had  formed ;  and  at  length,  when  night  ap- 
proached^ the  heads  of  the  Prussian  columns  were  seen  advanc- 
ing to  share  in  the  combat.  Napoleon  assembled  his  guards 
for  one  last  and  desperate  effort ;  but  instead  of  heading  them 
himself,  he  gave  the  command  to  marshal  Ney.  The  English 
wiBg9,  which  had  rather  declined  from  the  field  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fight,,  had,  after  the  defeat  of  the  former 
charges,  gradually  come  forward,  until  they  formed  a  concave 
froni  to  the  French.  They  now  poured  a  dreadful  storm  of 
musketry  an  the  heads  of  the  marching  columns ;  the  imperial 
guards  were  unable  to  deploy  into  line  under  the  heavy  fire  ; 
they  made  the  attempt  and.fell  into  confusion.  At  this  moment 
the  duke  of  Wellington  gave  the  word  to  charge,  the  soldiers 
rushed  forward  with  resistless  impetuosity;  some  battalions, 
which  Ney  had  rallied,  were  broken  in  an  instant ;  it  was  no 
longer  a  battle  but  a  rout.    The  Prussians,  who  were  compa- 
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ratively  fresh,  continued  the  parsuit,  and  the  army  of  Napoleon 
was  virtually  annihilated. 

12.  The  victorious  armies  now  advanced  towards  Paris 
without  meeting  any  serious  obstacle.  On  the  22d  of  June 
Napoleon  once  more  abdicated  the  throne,  and  fled  to  the  aea- 
coast«  in  hopes  of  making  his  escape  to  America.  But  finding 
that  it  was  impossible  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
cruizers,  he  surrendered  himself  to  captain  Maitland,  of  the 
Bellerophon,  and  was  conveyed  with  his  retinue  to  an  English 
harbour.  When  the  allies  were  informed  of  this  event,  they 
decided  that  he  should  be  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  and  there  detained  under  the 


St,  Helena, 

strictest  observation.    In  this  little  island  the  illustrious  exile 
died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821. 


13.  Louis  XVIII.  was  restored  to  his  throne  without  oppo- 
sition :  a  few  of  Napoleon's  most  zealous  partisans,  of  whom  the 
chief  were  marshal  Ney  and  colonel  Labedoyere,  suffered  the 
penalties  of  treason  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  delinquents 
escaped  with  impunity.  The  long  wars  which  had  distracted 
western  and  central  Europe  were  now  terminated,  and  a  tran- 
quillity, promising  to  be  of  long  duration,  was  established. 

Questiimsfor  Examunation. 

1.  How  were  operation!  conducted  in  the  south  of  Spain  ? 

2.  Did  Wellington  obtain  any  success  in  France  ? 

3.  Why  was  not  the  irictory  at  Toulouse  followed  up  ? 
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4.  What  operaUoni  were  nndertaken  at  the  north-eatt  iide  of  France  ? 

5.  How  was  the  war  terminated  ? 

6.  In  what  manner  was  the  return  of  peace  celebrated  in  England  ? 

7.  How  was  the  American  war  terminated  ? 

8.  By  what  news  was  the  congress  at  Vienna  disturbed  ? 
9   Did  Napoleon  again  become  master  of  France  ? 

10.  How  was  the  war  recommenced  ? 

11.  What  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  are  mentioned  ? 

12.  What  became  of  Bonaparte  ? 

13.  How  was  the  war  fioally  ended  ? 


SECTION  XIII. 

**  The  deeds  of  those  chiefs,  who  fell  covered  with  glory. 

Still  beam  on  our  record  of  triumphs  and  tears; 
While  the  memory  of  Nblson  and  Watbrloo's  story 

Are  blended  by  Fame  with  the  fall  of  Aloibrs. 
The  blase  of  each  name  o'er  the  uniTerse  shining. 

No  cloud  shall  obscure, — in  no  midnight  shall  cease : 
But  time's  kipse  of  years  still  hail  Britain  entwining 

War's  cliaplet  of  palm  round  the  altars  of  peace." — Fiizgeraid 

9.  Isle  of  Leon, «.  the  aame  of  tn  insulated  tract  in  the  lonthrwest  of  Spain,  containing  the 
city  of  Cadix. 

1.  (A.D.  1816.)  It  had  been  hoped,  rather  then  expected, 
that  the  exertions  made  by  the  people  in  the  different  European 
nations  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Napoleon,  would  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  sovereigns  conceding  to  them  free  constitutions. 
But  the  monarchs,  terrified  at  the  evils  which  the  French  re- 
volution had  produced,  were  firmly  resolved  to  extend  rather 
than  abridge  the  royal  authority.  2.  The  restored  king  of 
Spain,  whose  slavish  weakness  had  been  the  first  cause  of  his 
own  imprisonment  and  his  kingdom's  degradation,  treated  with 
the  greatest  ingratitude  those  whose  blood  had  been  shed  like 
water  to  effect  his  restoration.  The  Inquisition  was  revived, 
and  every  despotic  custom,  which  made  the  government  of 
Spain  infamous,  and  the  country  miserable,  were  re-established 
in  full  force.  The  Spaniards,  who  entertained  liberal  opinions, 
and  who  had  been  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  French 
power,  were  bitterly  persecuted,  and  either  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold or  driven  into  exile. 

3.  This  aspect  of  affairs  by  no  means  contributed  to  allay  the 
dissatisfaction  which  pervaded  Britain  at  the  termination  of  the 
war.  The  channels  of  trade,  which  were  only  opened  by  a 
long  course  of  warfare,  were  suddenly  closed ;  the  manufac* 
turers  had  no  demand  for  their  goods,  the  prices  of  agricultu- 
ral produce  were  seriously  diminished,  and  all  the  evila  which 
attend  a  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace,  were  felt  the 

29 
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more  sensibly  on  account  of  the  tremendous  addition  which  the 
expenditure  requisite  to  support  such  unparalleled  exertions  bad 
made  to  the  national  debt. 

4.  The  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  with 
Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  and  that  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  with  his  cousin  the  princess  Hary,  for  a  tinie 
averted  the  gloom  which  seemed  fast  spreading  oyer  the  na- 
tion ;  and  a  brilliant  victory  obtained  by  lord  Exmouth  over 
the  Algerines,  diverted  public  attention  from  intestine  calami- 
ties. 6.  Though  Algiers  was  defended  by  1000  pieces  of 
cannon,  it  could  not  resist  the  intrepidity  of  British  seamen ;  its 
defences  were  destroyed,  its  fleet  burned  in  the  harbour,  and 
at  length,  to  save  it  from  total  destruction,  the  Dey  offered 
terms  of  peace.  He  was  pardoned  on  the  conditions  of  liberat- 
ing the  Christian  slaves,  more  than  a  thousand  of  whom  were 
received  on  board  the  British  fleet;  of  abolishing  slavery  for 
ever  in  his  dominions ;  and  making  reparation  to  the  powers 
which  had  been  the  more  immediate  objects  of  his  barbarous 
aggressions. 

6.  (A.D.  1817.)  Buteven  naval  glory,  always  the  most  pleas- 
ing to  Englishmen,  failed  to  allay  the  discontents  that  pervaded 
the  lower  ranks  of  society;  alarming  riots  occurred  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  meetings  were  held  in  the  metro- 
polis, where  the  most  threatening  discourses  were  pronounced. 
The  parliament  in  this  crisis  passed  laws  to  increase  the  powers 
of  government,  especially  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  and  several  of  the  popular  leaders  were  arrested. 
Some  were  brought  to  trial  in  London,  and  acquitted;  but  in 
Derby  several  were  found  guilty,  and  suffered  the  penalties  of 
high  treason,  which  had  not  been  inflicted  for  seventy  years 
before.  These  vigorous  measures,  followed  by  a  revival  of 
commerce,  and  an  improved  harvest,  restored  public  tranquil- 
lity ;  but  the  gloom  which  hung  over  the  nation  was  not  dis- 
pelled, and  a  new  event  served  to  deepen  it  still  further.  7. 
The  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  the  pride  and  darling  of  Eng- 
land, was  delivered  of  a  still-born  child,  whose  birth  she  sur- 
vived only  a  few  hours.  Never  was  grief  more  universal — 
never  was  a  nation's  sorrow  so  deeply  felt,  and  so  generally 
manifested.  The  day  of  the  funeral  was  voluntarily  observed 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms; and  a  stranger  witnessing  the  affliction  on  every  coun^ 
tenance,  might  have  supposed  that  every  family  in  the  realms 
had  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  beloved  members. 
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8.  (A.D.  1818.)  To  supply  the  chasm  which  this  lamentable 
event  had  occasioned  in  the  succession  to  the  crown,  several  of 
the  royal  family  formed  matrimonial  alliances.  The  dukes  of 
Cambridge,  Kent,  and  Clarence,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
were  united  to  branches  of  different  princely  families  in  Ger- 
many, and  such  an  increase  was  made  in  their  revenues  by 
parliament  as  might  enable  them  to  support  the  additional  ex- 
penses which  they  necessarily  incurred  These  arrangements 
had  not  been  long  concluded,  when  the  royal  family  suffered 
a  second  loss  by  the  death  of  queen  Charlotte,  who  expired  at 
Kew,  on  the  17th  of  November,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her 
age. 

9.  (A.D.  1819.)  The  extensive  colonies  which  Spain  had 
anciently  possessed  in  South  America,  wearied  by  the  tyranny 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  com- 
menced a  successful  struggle  for  independence.  The  king  of 
Spain,  however,  imagined  that  their  subjugation  was  still  pos- 
sible, and  assembled  an  army  at  Cadiz ^  in  the  Isle  ofLeon^  to 
form  an  expedition  against  the  revolted  provinces.  But  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  thus  collected  to  crush  the  rising  freedom 
of  America,  disappointed  the  hopes  of  their  despotic  sovereign. 
10.  *They  unanimously  refused  to  embark ;  and  directing  their 
attention  to  the  miserable  condition  of  their  own  country,  they 
demanded  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  which  Fer- 
dinand was  compelled  to  concede.  Similar  revolutions  subse- 
quently took  place  in  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont;  but  in 
the  two  latter  countries  the  old  despotic  governments  were  res- 
tored by  the  Austrians,  who  have  ever  been  strongly  opposed  to 
liberal  institutions. 

11.  The  public  mind  in  England  continued  to  be  agitated  by 
projects  for  efiecting  reform  in  parliament,  and  other  changes 
in  the  constitution.  Public  meetings,  attended  by  immense 
multitudes,  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  One 
in  particular,  at  Manchester,  was  attended  with  lamentable 
consequences.  The  magistrates  having  determined  to  arrest 
the  leaders,  especially  Mr.  Hunt,  sent  a  party  of  yeomanry 
to  aid  the  officers  of  police ;  unfortunately,  in  passing  through 
the  immense  assembly,  some  confusion  took  place,  which  led 
to  a  serious  affray ;  several  of  the  multitude  were  killed,  and  a 
still  greater  number  wounded  by  the  sabres  of  the  yeomanry, 
or  severely  crushed.    Hunt  and  his  friends  were  taken  into 

1  These  events  did  not  take  place  until  the  following  jear ;  but  are  placed  here 
to  preserre  the  continuity  of  the  narrative. 
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custody  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  but  this  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  they  were  ordered  to  find  bail  on  a  charge  of  sedi- 
tion. 12.  This  event  produced  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and 
very  angry  debates  within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliaraent; 
but  the  sentinaents  of  government  were  expressed  unequivo- 
cally, but  perhaps  premalurely,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  addressed 
to  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry  of  Manchester  for  their' 
prompt  and  spirited  conduct.  At  the  following  assizes  the 
grand  jury  threw  out  the  bills  charging  the  yeomanry  with 
murder;  but  Hunt  and  his  associates,  being  found  guilty  of  se- 
dition, were  sentenced  to  different  periods  of  imprisonment. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  also,  who  had  denounced  the  conductor 
tho  magistrates  and  the  ministry  in  very  severe  terms,  in  b 
letter  addressed  to  his  constituents,  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
found  guilty  of  a  libel  on  his  majesty's  government.  Finally, 
parliament  was  assembled  in  the  end  of  the  year,  and  six  re- 
strictive acts  passed  for  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings, 
for  prohibiting  training  and  armings  for  checking  blasphemous 
and  seditious  writings,  and  to  impose  a  tax  on  cheap  periodical 
publications. 

13.  (A.D.  1820.)  Onthe23rdof  January,  his  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  Kent  died  at  Sidmouth,  in  the  53rd  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  daughter,  the  princess 
Victoria  Augusta,  now  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  On  tbe2iKb 
of  the  same  month,  George  III.  died  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-one,  after  a  reign  of  more  than  fifly- 
nine  years,  the  longest  and  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
England. 


Windsor  Casih. 
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9. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
19. 
13. 


Qu€stum$for 

In  what  maimer  were  the  hopet  of  the  people  of  Europe  disappointed  ? 

How  did  the  restored  king  of  Spain  behaTe? 

Wliat  was  the  state  of  England  after  the  war? 

By  what  circumstances  were  the  hopes  of  the  nation  raised  ? 

What  victory  was  obtained  at  Algiers? 

How  did  goremment  endeavour  to  check  the  progress  of  sedition  ? 

What  fittal  event  filled  the  nation  with  sadness  7 

Did  any  other  remarkable  circumstances  occur  in  the  royal  fiunily  ? 

What  colonies  revolted  against  the  parent  state? 

How  was  a  constitution  established  in  Spain  ? 

What  unfortunate  circumstance  took  place  at  Manchester  ? 

What  were  the  consequences  of  this  event  ? 

What  deaths  took  place  in  the  royal  finmily  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Pop€i,  AD. 

Clement  XIV.    .    .    1769 

Pius  VI 1776 

Pius  VII 1800 

Emperori  of  Germany. 

Joseph  II.    .    .    .  1766 

lipoid 1790 

Fradcis  II.  .  .  .  1793 
Assumed  the  title  of 

emperor  of  Aus- 

triaV.    ....  1804 

Emperors  of  the  Turks, 


Mustapha  HI. 
Achmet  IV.  . 
SeUmUI..  . 
Idahmoud  II. 


1767 
1774 
1789 
1808 


Emperors  and  Empress 
qf  Russia. 


Peter  IIL. 


1763 


Catherine  II. . 
Paul  I,  .  . 
Alexander.    . 


A  D. 

1763 
1797 
1801 


Sovereigns  qf  France, 


Lewis  XVI. .    . 
Republic. .    .    . 
Napoleon  consul, 
emperor. 
Lewis  XVIII.    . 

Kings  of  Spam. 

Charles  IIL  . 
Charles  IV.  . 
Ferdinand  VII. 


1774 
1793 
1799 
1804 
1814 


1760 
1788 

1808 


Queen  and  King  of 
Portugal, 


Maria.  . 
John  VI. 


1777 


Kings  of  Prussia. 


Frederick  II. 
Frederick  III. 
Frederick  IV. 

Kings  qf  Poland. 


a.D 
1740 
1786 
1797 


Stanislaus.  ^,  .  .  1780 
Au^stusIV.  .  .  1786 
Divided      between 

Russia*   Prussia, 

and  Oeramnj.     ,    1793 


Kings  qf  Denmark. 


Christian  VIL 
Frederick  VI. 


1766 
1806 


Kings  qf  Sweden. 

GustavusIII.  .  .  1779 

Gustavuii  IV.  .  .  1792 

ChariesXIlL  .  .  1809 

Charles  XIV.  .  .  1818 


[Instead  of  attempting  to  give  a  list  of  those  persons  who  have,  during  so  long  a 
reign,  distinguished  themselves  in  the  literary,  clerical,  political,  naval,  military, 
or  mercantile  worlds,  which  vrould  be  far  exceeding  the  boundary  of  this  under- 
taking, we  refer  the  reader  to  Chapter  XXXIX.  ^'on  the  Politics,  Manners,  and 
Literature  of  the  Age,"  in  which  many  illustrioos  names  vrill  be  found  arranged 
under  distinct  heads.  It  would,  indeed*  be  a  dilBcuh  task  to  know  where  a  limit 
should  be  placed  in  recording  the  names  of  those  celebrated  men  who  have  done 
honour  to  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  sovereigns,  and  still  grace  that  of  his  present 
mi^esty :  we  must  be  content  to  let  the  historians  of  a  future  era  select  such  as 
appear  to  be  most  worthy  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

GEORGE  IV. 


Born 
1782. 


Died 
1830; 


ReigB  l( 


ReiTBed 
10  years. 


SECTION  I. 

No,  sirs— my  regal  claiiii«  mj  rightful  crown, 
The  hoDuur'd  title  of  your  sovereign's  wife, 

No  bribe  shall  e'er  induce  me  to  lay  down, 
Nor  force  extort  it,  save  but  with  my  life." 

Eltham'b  Margaret  cfAnJou. 

5.  Milan,^«.  the  capital  of  Lonbanljr,  in  north-   6.  Lifaray,  «.  the  public  senrice  ia  the  es- 


ern  Italy. 


1 14.  Depre'eiaUon, «.  Ml  in  prioe. 


1.  (A.  D.  1820.)  The  accession  of  a  monarch,  who  had 
been  actually  in  the  possession  of  sovereign  power  for  so  many 
previous  years,  produced  no  important  political  changes. 
George  lY .  was  publicly  proclaimed  on  the  31st  of  January  in 
London  and  Westminster,  and  matters  went  on  for  some  time 
in  their  ordinary  course.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  the  me- 
tropolis was  astounded  by  intelligence  of  a  plot  being  discovered 
for  the  assassination  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  2.  The  Cato- 
street  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called,  from  the  little  street  near 
the  Edgeware-road,  where  the  conspirators  used  to  assemble, 
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was  planned  by  ThisUewood,  who  had  been  before  acquitted  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  and  some  other  men  of  desperate  fortunes. 
Their  design  was  to  obtain,  on  some  pretence,  admission  to 
lord  Harrowby's,  when  the  ministers  were  assembled  at  a  ca- 
binet dinner,  and  there  murder  the  entire  party.  3.  But  al 
their  plans  were  betrayed  to  government  by  a  spy,  and  a  strong 
body  of  police,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  the  guards, 
burst  into  their  rendezvous,  at  the  moment  that  they  were 
preparing  for  the  execution  of  their  designs.  After  some  re- 
sistance, in  which  Smithers,  a  police-officer,  was  killed,  they 
were  overpowered,  and  the  greater  part  made  prisoners ; 
ThisUewood  made  his  escape,  but  was  subsequently  taken  at  a 
house  in  Hoorfields.  Such  was  the  poverty  and  misery  of 
these  wretched  madmen,  who  proposed  to  subvert  a  powerful 
government,  that  when  they  were  searched,  not  even  a  shilling 
was  found  among  the  whole  party.  They  were  soon  after 
brought  to  trial :  Thistlewood  and  four  others  were  executed, 
some  more  transported,  and  government,  satisfied  with  these 
examples,  gave  up  the  prosecution  against  the  rest.  4.  Pre- 
parations were  now  commenced  for  the  coronation  of  his  ma- 
jesty, when  they  were  suddenly  suspended  by  an  event  which 
excited  more  public  interest  and  more  angry  feelings  than  any 
other  that  had  occurred  for  a  long  period.  This  was  the  return 
of  queen  Caroline  to  England,  and  her  subsequent  trial  before 
the  house  of  lords— matters  over  which  the  historian  would  will- 
ingly cast  a  veil,  but  which  are  far  tdo  important  to  be  omitted. 

5.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  formal  separation  be- 
tween the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  consort,  soon  after  their 
marriage ;  some  years  after,  her  conduct  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  secret  investigation,  which,  after  a  long  and  disgusting  in- 
quiry, terminated  in  her  acquittal.  After  being  subjected  to 
such  an  indignity,  the  unfortunate  princess  quitted  England, 
and  spent  her  time  in  travelling,  especially  in  visiting  the  most 
celebrated  spots  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  She  vi- 
sited Jerusalem,  and  several  other  towns  of  Palestine,  and  af- 
terwards took  up  her  residence  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  is 
subject  to  the  Austrian  emperor.  Reports  very  injurious  to 
her  character  began  to  be  circulated,  and  a  secret  commis- 
sion of  eminent  lawyers  was  sent  out  to  Milan  to  investigate 
their  truth. 

6.  On  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  evidence  col- 
lected by  the  Milan  commission  was  made  the  pretext  for 
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omittiDg  the  queen*8  name  in  the  liturgy :  and  at  the  same 
time  the  honours  dae  to  her  rank  were  refused  by  foreign 
powers.  Deeply  irritated  at  these  insults,  she  determined  to 
return  to  England,  though  aware  that  her  landing  would  be 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  rigorous  prosecutiooy 
and  though  she  had  been  offered  an  annuity  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  on  condition  of  remaining  abroad.  7.  She  landed  at 
Dover  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  by  the  populace.  Equal  honours  were  paid  to  her 
along  the  road  to  the  metropolis,  and  her  reception  in  Lon- 
don wass  till  more  gratifying. 

8.  On  the  very  day  of  the  queen's  arrival  in  London,  a  mea* 
sage  was  sent  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  requesting  that 
her  conduct  should  be  made  the  subject  of  investigation,  and 
that  the  evidence  collected  at  Milan  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Some  delay  was  occasioned  by  an  useless  effort 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  effect  a  compromise:  this  having 
failed,  *'a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,"  to  deprive  the  queen  of 
her  rights  and  dignities,  and  to  divorce  her  from  her  husband, 
was  introduced  into  the  lords.  9.  The  trial  soon  commenced 
and  lasted  for  forty-five  days,  after  which  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight;  but  on  the  third 
reading,  the  minister  could  only  command  a  majority  of  nine, 
and  the  bill  was  therefore  abandoned. 

10.  During  the  proceedings,  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
knew  no  bounds ;  cavalcade  after  cavalcade  was  seen  proceed- 
ing out  to  Hammersmith,  where  the  queen  resided,  with  ad- 
dresses containing  the  warmest  expressions  of  affection  for 
herself,  and  hatred  of  her  opponents ;  the  press  teemed  with 
virulent  libels  on  all  who  were  conspicuous  in  either  party ; 
disunion  even  reached  the  domestic  circle,  and  the  question  of 
the  queen's  guilt  or  innocence  was  debated  furiously  in  every 
society  and  in  every  family  within  the  British  empire.  The 
abandonment  of  the  bill  was  hailed  by  the  queen's  friends  as  a 
complete  acquittal,  and  their  delight  was  testified  by  a  pretty 
general  illumination,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
who  exhibited  this  outward  sign  of  joy  were  forced  to  the  display 
through  dread  of  popular  violence. 

11.  (A.D.  1821.)  The  heats  and  animosities  produced  by 
the  queen's  trial  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury  through 
the  remainder  of  the  life  of  that  unhappy  lady ;  it  was  even 
supposed  that  the  rejection  of  her  claim  to  participate  in  the 
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coronation  would  have  led  to  some  serious  commotion.  But 
that  august  ceremony  was  performed  without  interruption ;  the 
queen,  indeed,  presented  herself  at  the  doors  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  was  refused  admittance,  but  no  serious  display  of 
popular  displeasure  followed.  12.  This  last  event  produced  a 
fatal  effect  on  her  health,  which  had  been  long  declining;  and 
her  death,  which  followed  soon  after,  was  generally  attributed 
to  a  broken  heart.  The  fatality  which  attended  this  unfortunate 
woman  seemed  to  follow  her  yery  remains.  Her  funeral  was 
a  scene  of  outrage  and  violence.  It  had  been  intended  that 
the  procession  should  not  pass  through  the  metropolis ;  but  the 
populace  attacked  the  military  escort,  and  after  some  loss  of 
life  succeeded  in  forcing  away  the  hearse ;  the  funeral  array 
then  passed  through  the  city  to  Whitechapel,  where  the  corpse 
was  restored  to  the  constituted  authorities,  and  then  allowed  to 
pass  quietly  to  Harwich,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  Bruns- 
wick, to  repose  with  the  ashes  of  her  illustrious  ancestors. 

13.  Immediately  after  the  coronation,  his  majesty  paid  a 
visit  to  Dublin,  and  was  received  by  the  Irish  people  with  a 
burst  of  loyal  affection  such  as  was  probably  never  before  wit- 
nessed. After  a  short  visit,  he  embarked  at  Kingstown  in  the 
presence  of  a  countless  multitude,  who  rent  the  air  with  accla- 
mations, and  with  blessings  on  the  head  of  the  first  English 
sovereign  who  had  visited  Ireland  without  hostile  intentions. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  the  king  made  an  excursion  to  Ha- 
nover, the  cradle  of  his  race ;  and  after  a  brief  stay  returned  to 
England. 

14.  Great  distress  was  experienced  throughout  the  British 
islands  by  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce,  and  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  paying  rents.  In  Ireland,  the  mutual  dis- 
contents of  the  land-owners  and  peasantry  led  to  several  outrages 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  perfectly  disgraceful  to  a  civilized 
country.  By  a  Httle  vigorous  exertion ,  however,  these  violences 
were  repressed,  and  comparative  tranquillity  restored.  The 
distress  of  the  lower  classes,  which  indeed  almost  exceeded  cre- 
dibility, was  relieved  by  a  general  and  generous  subscription  in 
England,  which  arrested  the  progress  of  a  pestilential  disease, 
produced  by  famine  and  distress. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

I.  Bj  what  event  were  the  mindi  of  the  people  disturbed  at  the  oonmencemeut 

of  the  new  reign  ? 
9.  What  were  the  desigoi  of  the  Cato- street  coQspirators  ? 
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3.  How  were  the  plant  of  ibc  contpimlon  defeated  f 

4.  Wbal  cTent  caated  the  corooattoo  to  be  postponed  ? 
B.  How  did  the  queen  become  exposed  to  suspicion  f 

9.  On  what  occaaioa  were  the  effects  of  these  saspicktas  manifested  ? 

7.  How  was  the  queen  receired  in  Bngtand  P 

8.  What  measures  were  taken  by  the  ministrj  ? 

9.  How  did  the  queen's  trial  terminate  ? 

10.  What  effect  did  this  lamentable  occurrence  produce  in  the  countrj  ? 

11.  Was  the  ceremonj  of  the  coronation  distarbed  ? 

18.  Did  any  remarkable  circumstance  attend  the  queen's  death  and  burial  ? 

18.  How  was  the  king  receired  in  Ireland  ? 

14.  Wa«  any  distress  experienced  in  that  country  ? 


8BCTI0N  II. 

O !  heard  they  but  the  avenging  call 

Their  brethren's  murder  gare ; 
Dissension  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 


Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  crown. 
Sought  refuge  in  the  graTe.''— 5co#/. 


3.  Con'itUntlonslists.  «.  the  adrocatts  of  si  15.  Rio  Jsne'lro, «.  the cmpUal  of  the 

fires  constitatioB.  oTBraxll. 

9.  Bar'me«e,  «.  the  •olnecii  of  the  Baraian 

•■ipire,  in  Bsstera  India.  1 

1.  A  TIME  of  profound  peace  furnishes  but  few  incideols 
worthy  of  being  recorded  by  the  historian ;  during  such  a  period 
a  nation  is  silently  employed  in  improving  its  resources  and 
repairing  the  injuries  which  had  been  inflicted  by  war  on  its 
finances.   The  unparalleled  contest  in  which  England  had  been 
so  long  engaged,  imposed  on  her  rulers  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty;  the  immense  debt  which  had  been  accumulated  re- 
quired a  large  taxation  to  pay  its  interest ;  and  though  many 
exertions  have  been  made  to  relieve  the  country  from  such 
pressure,  no  extensive  reduction  can  reasonably  be  expected 
for  a  very  long  period.     (1822.)  2.  After  the  termination  of 
the  parliamentary  session,  the  king  proceeded  to  visit  the 
Scottish  capital,  and  was  received  by  his  northern  subjects  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.     The  festivities  were,  however,  soon 
interrupted  by  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  the  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs,  who 
had  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity.    After 
an  interval  of  more  than  a  month,  Mr.  Canning  was  appointed 
his  successor,  and  received  the  seals  of  office  at  a  time  when 
a  minister  possessing  his  talents  and  energy  was  most  wanting 
to  the  country. 

3.  The  European  sovereigns  had  entered  into  a  league  to 
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check  the  prepress  of  revolution,  and  choae  to  call  their  union 
the  Holly  Alliance.  A  congress  was  held  at  Verona,  and  a 
reficdution  taken  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  restore  des- 
potism in  Spain.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
landy  refused  to  sanction  the  design,  the  execution  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  king  of  France.  4.  (1823.)  Early  in 
the  following  year,  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  entered  Spain,  and  soon  compelled  the  ^<m#^ 
tuiumdU$ts^  wholly  unprepared  for  resistance,  to  unqualified 
submission.  Ferdinand,  restored  to  the  exercise  of  despotic 
power,  persecuted  all  whom  he  suspected  of  liberal  principles 
with  extreme  severity,  and  revived  all  the  cruel  institutions  by 
which  the  government  of  Spain  has  been  so  long  disgraced, 
with  even  more  than  ordinary  rigour. 

5.  The  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people 
were  powerfully  excited  by  this  outrage  on  the  liberties  of  a 
neighbouring  nation;  but  the  ministers  had  determined  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  though  they  severely  condemned 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  French  government.  But 
while  despotism  was  thus  re-establishing  its  iron  reign  in 
Europe,  freedom  had  obtained  signal  triumphs  in  America;  the 
revolted  colonies  of  Spain  had  now  completed  their  emancipa- 
tion, and  their  independence  was  acknowledged  by  England 
and  several  the  European  powers. 

6.  A  sanguinary  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Greece  from 
the  Turkish  yoke  had  commenced  some  time  previously,  but  had 
long  produced  no  result  but  terrific  massacres.  The  principal 
members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  viewed  the  insurrection  of  the 
Greeks  with  secret  dislike;  but  the  sympathies  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  of  Europe  were  awakened  in  their  favour, 
and  several  volunteers  from  England  and  other  countries  ten- 
dered their  assistance  to  the  insurgents.  7.  (1824.)  Lord 
Byron,  whose  poetry  had  created  a  powerful  ieeling  in  favour 
of  the  Greeks,  proceeded  to  aid  them  by  his  personal  exertions, 
but  unfortunately  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever  at  Hissolonghi,  in 
Western  Greece. 

8.  The  British  colonies  in  Africa  and  India  were  severely 
harassed  by  the  assaults  of  barbarous  enemies ;  in  the  former, 
the  governor,  sir  C.  McCarthy,  was  defeated,  and  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  the  Ashantees;  but  his  death  was  subsequently 
avenged,  and  these  savage  warriors  forced  to  submission.  9.  In 
Uindostan,  the  Burmese  were  totally  defeated,  their  strongest 
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fortifications  captured,  and  their  territories  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  British  troops;  they  were  consequently  forced  to  solicit 
peace,  which  was  granted  on  terms  that  tend  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  security  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East. 

10.  From  the  time  that  the  union  hetween  England  and 
Ireland  had  been  effected,  attempts  were  annually  made  for 
the  repeal  of  the  remaining  restrictive  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  repeated  failures  by  no  means  diminished  the  hopes 
of  the  Catholic  leaders  and  their  friends ;  and  in  Ireland  they 
formed  a  permanent  association  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
objects.  (1825.)  The  members  of  the  Catholic  Association 
were  not  always  very  measured  in  their  language,  or  temperate 
in  their  attacks  on  government,  and  it  was  judged  eipedient 
to  suppress  meetings  which  seemed  pregnant  with  danger. 
II.  A  bill  for  extending  the  law  in  Ireland  against  illegal  so- 
cieties was  introduced  into  parliament,  and  as  it  was  expected 
that  Catholic  emancipation  would  immediately  follow,  it  passed 
with  but  little  opposition.  This  hope  was,  however,  doomed 
to  be  disappointed,  the  Catholic  question  was  indeed  carried 
in  the  lower  house,  but  it  was  lost  in  the  lords,  principally  on 
account  of  the  exertions  made  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  York. 

12.  Speculations  and  joint-stock  companies  of  every  descrip- 
tion had  lately  multiplied  so  fast,  that  the  nation  seemed  in- 
fected with  a  species  of  insanity;  but  the  bubbles  soon  burst, 
and  a  terrible  reaction  ensued.  The  confusion  of  the  money- 
market,  and  the  commercial  embarrassments  thus  created,  did 
not  entirely  disappear  for  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

13.  (A.D.  1826.)  The  sUte  of  Portugal,  the  oldest  ally  of 
England,  began  now  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public.  On 
the  death  of  John  YI.  the  succession  devolved  on  Don  Pedro, 
who  resided  in  Brazil ;  he,  however,  satisfied  with  the  imperial 
crown  which  he  had  acquired  in  South  America,  abdicated  the 
Portuguese  throne  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria, 
and,  to  prevent  any  domestic  commotion,  betrothed  her  to  his 
brother  Don  Miguel.  Before  taking  this  decisive  step,  he  pre- 
pared a  constitution,  securing  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to  the  Portuguese,  who,  unfortunately,  could  neither 
appreciate  the  one  nor  the  other.  14.  A  strong  party  resolved 
to  make  Don  Miguel  absolute  king,  and  under  the  secret  sanc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  govern m.ent,  began  to  assemble  forces  on 
the  frontiers.  Under  these  circumstancesy  application  was  made 
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to  England  for  assistance ;  and  an  expedition  was  sent  out  with 
a  promptitude  that  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe.  To  pre- 
serve the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  we  must  complete  the 
account  of  the  transactions  in  Portugal  before  we  again  return 
to  the  affairs  of  England.  15.  *  In  September,  1827,  Don 
Miguel  was  appointed  regent  by  his  brother,  and  immedititely 
proceeded  to  assume  the  reins  of  power.  In  the  following  year, 
after  the  departure  of  the  English  troops,  he  usurped  the 
crown  in  defiance  of  the  claims  of  his  niece,  and  immediately 
after  abrogated  the  constitution  and  proclaimed  himself  ab- 
solute. The  young  queen  of  Portugal  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
arrived  England,  but  finding  her  friends  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  overthrow  the  usurper,  she  returned  to  her  father's  court 
at  Hio  Janeiro, 

Queitionsfor  Examination. 

1.  By  whatoircumstances  baTe  the  English  mmistera  been  long  embarrasged? 

2.  What  erent  caused  a  change  in  the  ministrj  ? 

3.  For  what  purpose  was  the  holy  alliance  formed  ? 

4.  How  was  the  Spanish  constitution  overthrown? 

5.  What  rcYolutions  occurred  in  South  America? 

6    Did  any  European  nation  make  a  fierce  struggle  for  freedom  f 
7.  What  remarkable  English  nobleman  died  whOe  aiding  the  Greeks  ? 
8  Did  any  wars  take  place  in  the  British  colonies  7 
9.  How  did  the  Burmese  war  terminate  ? 

10.  What  remarkable  circumstances  occurred  in  Ireland  ? 

11.  Did  parliament  adopt  any  measure  in  consequence? 
IS.  What  pecuniary  embarrassments  occurred  in  Ekigland? 

13.  How  was  public  attention  directed  to  the  alfairs  of  Portugal  ? 

14.  In  what  manner  did  the  English  gOTemment  behave? 

15.  What  was  the  final  termination  of  the  struggle  in  Portugal  ? 


SECTION  III. 

**  Death  distant !— No,  alas !  he's  ever  with  us. 
And  shakes  the  dart  at  us  in  all  our  actings : 
He  lurks  within  our  cup,  while  we're  in  health ; 
Sits  by  our  sick-bed,  mocks  our  medicines ; 
We  cannot  walk',  or  sit,  or  ride,  or  travel. 
But  death  is  by  to  seize  us  when  be  lists. ''—<9coM. 

8.  BsKkan. «.  (the  ancient  Hemna^  a  chain  of  1 13.  Presidency, «.  a  name  sometimet  given  to 
monntaina  In  European  Turkey,  north  of  |  a  Turkish  province  in  Northern  Aftica. 

tlM  province  of  Romania.  j 

1.  (1827.)  Death  and  disease,  among  the  great  and  noble 
of  the  land,  produced  some  important  changes  in  the  councils 
of  Great  Britain.  On  the  5th  of  January,  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  York  died,  sincerely  and  generally  lamented,  more 
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especially  by  the  army ;  for  hia  conduct,  erer  ainee  hia  resto* 
ration  to  the  office  of  commanderHn-chief,  had  deaerredly  |>ro— 
cured  for  him  the  endearing  appellation  of  ^'the  soldier'a 
friend.*'    2.  On  the  17th  of  February,  the  earl  of  LdTerpool. 
prime  minister  of  England,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
whidi  terminated  his  political  existence,  though  his  natural 
life  was  prolonged  to  the  close  of  the  succeeding  year.      He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Canning,  whose  commanding  eloquence 
and  enlightened  views  had  made  him  almost  irresistible  in  the 
house  of  commons.    3.  But  the  additional  fatigues  imposed 
upon  this  highly-gifted  statesman,  and  the  fierce  opposition  he 
had  to  encounter,  proved  too  much  for  a  constitution  already 
enfeebled  by  neglected  disease ;  he  died  on  the  8th  of  August 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.   4.  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  having 
been  elevated,  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Goderich,  was 
next  appointed  premier,  but  his  administration  was  loose  and 
unsettled,  and  the  cabinet  which  he  had  formed  soon  fell  to 
pieces.   The  duke  of  Wellington  was  then  called  by  his  majesty 
to  preside  over  the  councils  of  Britain,  and  aided  by  Mr.  Peel, 
he  succeeded  in  forming  a  ministry,  promising  more  firmness 
and  stability  than  that  which  it  succeeded. 

5.  The  atrocities  which  marked  the  warfare  between  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  were  so  shocking  to  humanity,  that  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  felt  themselves  bound  to  interfere,  and  a 
treaty  for  the  pacification  of  Greece  was  signed,  in  London,  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1827,  by  the  representatives  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia.    6.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  alh'ed 
fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  prepared  to  force  the  combatants  to 
consent  to  an  armistice,  and  blockaded  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Navarino.    Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Turkish  comman- 
der in  the  Morea,  paying  but  little  attention  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  allied  admirals,  the  united  fleets  sailed  into  the 
harbour,  on  the  20th  of  October,  under  the  command  of  sir 
Edward  Godrington,  to  intimidate  him- to  submission.    7.  A 
shot  fired  by  a  Turkish  vessel  was  the  signal  for  a  general  en- 
gagement, which  lasted  four  hours.    It  terminated  in  the  al- 
most utter  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  with  compara- 
tively little  loss  to  the  allied  squadrons.    The  independence  of 
Greece  was  virtually  achieved  by  this  brilliant  victory,  and  was 
further  secured  by  the  arrival  of  a  small  military  force  from 
France;  the  Turkish  government,  however,  refused  submis- 
sion, and  war  was  commenced  against  Russia.    8.  The  events 
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of  tins  war,  though  not  proj^rly  belonging  to  Englisfh  history, 
demand  a  brief  notice:  in  the  first  campaign  the  Turks  made 
an  obstinate  resistance,  and  gained  some  advanrtages  over  their 
opponents;  but  in  the  following  year  (1829),  the  Russian  arms 
were  every  where  successful ;  the  passages  of  the  Balkan  were 
forced ;  Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  was  captured, 
and  the  Sultan  forced  to  consent  to  terms  of  peace,  dictated 
almost  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  0.  The  demands  of 
Russia  were,  however,  less  exorbitant  than  might  have  been 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  moderation  was  inspired  by  a  dread  of  provoking  the 
jealousy  and  resentment  of  England. 

10.  (A.D.  1828.)  Afterthe  resignation  of  lord  Goderich,  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  some  other  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  had 
joined  in  the  duke  of  Wellington's  administration,  but  they 
soon  found  that  little  harmony  eould  exist  in  such  a  coalition. 
AtlengthMr.  Huskisson  having  voted  against  ministers  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  to  his  great  surprise  and  mortification 
was  accepted,  nor  could  all  his  subsequent  efforts  alter  the 
inflexible  spirit  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The  time  of  the 
house  of  commons  was  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  this  and 
similar  petty  disputes,  but  one  act  of  the  session  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  The  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  which  required  the  receiving  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  office,  were  re- 
pealed after  a  brief  parliamentary  struggle;  and  the  hopes 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  were  excluded  from  parliament,  were  greatly  raised  by 
this  event.  A  motion  in  their  favour  was  made  by  sir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  six ;  but  it  termi- 
nated ineffectively,  as  a  similar  motion  Was  negatived  in  the 
house  of  peers. 

11.  The  country  continued  to  be  agitated  by  the  Catholic 
question  during  the  remainder  of  the  year :  on  the  one  hand, 
Brunswick  clubs  were  formed  by  the  advocates  of  Protestant 
ascendancy,  to  resist  all  further  concession ;  on  the  other  side, 
the  Catholic  leaders  and  their  friends  strenuously  exerted 
themselves  to  render  the  cause  of  emancipation  popular.  In 
Ireland,  the  agitation  was  so  violent  that  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  a  civil  war :  the  most  intemperate  harangues  were 
made  at  Brunswick  meetings  and  in  the  Catholic  Associa- 
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tion:  it  was  manifest  that  nothing  but  promptitiide  and  decision 
on  the  part  of  goyernment  could  avert  the  eflusion  of  blood. 

12.  (A.D.  1829.)  The  commencement  of  the  ensuing  sessioD 
of  Parliament  was  expected  by  all  parties  with  the  utmoefr  an- 
xiety; and  it  was  not  without  surprise  that  both  parties  foand 
Catholic  emancipation  recommended  in  the  speech  from  Ihe 
throne.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  this  recommendation  passed  both 
houses  by  triumphant  majorities,  though  not  without  encounter- 
ing a  vigorous  opposition,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  Ihe 
13th  of  April. 

13.  From  the  date  of  this  important  change  in  the  coostito- 
tion  to  the  close  of  the  reign  nothing  of  great  importance  oc- 
curred in  England;  but  in  France  the  dissatisfaction  of  Ihe 
people  with  their  rulers  became  daily  more  manifest.  An  ex- 
pedition was  undertaken  against  Algiers,  probably  with  Ifae 
hope  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  French  people  from  po- 
liticSy  to  what  had  been  so  long  their  favourite  passion, — mili- 
tary glory.  (A.D.  1830.)  The  expedition  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  Algiers  was  captured,  and  the  entire  Presidency  suh^ 
jected  to  the  power  of  France;  but  the  discontents  oftheFrench 
people  continued  to  rage  with  as  much  violence  as  ever. 

14.  The  illness  of  the  king  in  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1830  threw  a  damp  on  public  affairs,  and  as  its  fatal  ten- 
dency became  more  apparent,  speculations  were  rife  on  the  pro- 
bable political  conduct  of  his  successor.  After  a  tedious  sick- 
ness,  which  he  sustained  with  great  fortitude  and  resignation, 
George  lY .  died  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  25th  of  June.  The 
reasons  already  assigned  for  omitting  a  sketch  of  the  character 
of  George  III.  are  in  the  present  instance  still  more  forcibly 
applicable  :  we  shall  only  say  of  him  as  a  distinguished  writer 
has  said  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 

Oh!  be  his  (knings  corered  by  his  tomb, 
And  gnardian  Uureb  o'er  bis  ashes  bloom. 

QuestUmtfor  Exammaiion. 

1.  What  death  ocenrred  in  the  royal  family  ' 

9.  By  what  oircumstaaoe  was  Mr.  Canning  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  ? 

8.  What  is  supposed  to  have  caused  Mr.  Canning's  death  ? 

4.  What  changes  took  place  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Canning's  death  ? 

5.  In  what  manner  did  the  European  sovereigns  endea?our  to  effect  the  paci- 

fication of  Greece  ? 

6.  What  caused  the  battle  of  NaTarino? 

7   What  were  the  consequences  of  the  battle  ? 

8.  How  did  the  Russian  war  with  Turkey  terminate  ? 

9.  Why  was  Russia  moderate  in  her  demands  ? 
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Leo. 


Pope. 

tf  Atutria, 


1823 


10.  Whal  renftikable  ctremnf  Uunset  occurred  in  the  parliamentary  lession  of  1888  ? 

11.  Waa  the  British  nation  cUiturbed  bj  the  agiutioo  of  any  important  quastion  7 
13.  How  was  the  Catholic  question  finally  settled? 

13.  Did  the  French  goTemment  engage  in  any  important  expedition  ? 

14.  When  did  George  IV.  die  7 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 

King  of  Hanover,   ad.    Eayi>aror  qfRuesidi.  a.i>. 

George  IV.  king  qf         Nicholas!.    .    .    .    1885 
Great  Britain, 

King  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Ferdinand  IV.    res.     1824 
Francis  Janiver  Jo- 
seph  1825 

King  qftAe  Nether lande. 

WUliaml.    .    .    .    1813 

KingqfPoiand, 

Nicholas  1.   see  Russia, 

Queen  rf  Portugal 

Donna  Maria  da  Glo- 
ria  1826 

King  qf  Prussia, 
Frederick  IV.    .    .    1797 


Franeiall.    .    .    -    1793 

King  i^  Bavaria. 
Liewis  Charles  Au- 


gustas. 


1835 


King  and  Electorate  of 
Bohemia. 

Francis  II.    .    .    .    1799 

King  qf  Denmark, 
PrwkrickVI.    .    .    1808 

King  of  France. 
Charies  X.    ...    1824 


King  qf  Sardinia, 

Charles  Felix.    .    .    1831 

King  of  Saxong. 

Anthony  Clement   .    1837 

Ktng  cf  Spain. 

Ferdinand  VII.  .    .    1806 

King  of  Sweden  and 
Nof 


Charles  XIV.  .  .  1818 
Grand  Seignior  of  Turkeg. 
Biahmoudll.    .    .    1808 

King  </  Wirtemberg, 
Frederick  WilUam.    1816 


ROYAL  CLARENCE  VASE. 

One  eftke  most  magnifieent  specimens  of  art,  mant^actured  at  the  express 
detire  of  George  IV.  The  weight  is  8  tons ;  the  height  including  the  pedestal, 
14  feet;  the  diameter  of  the  bason,  \%feet ;  its  capacity,  equal  to  900  gallons, 
or  5,400  homes  of  wine  I  it  is  composed  <fU4lOO  pieces  and  so  car^fuay  fUted 
as  to  appear  as  a  whole     Us  value  is  estimated  at  10.000  guineas. 

80 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 


WILLIAM  IV. 


Born 
1765 


Died 
1837. 


Bexan  to 


Reigned 
7  ye«r» 
(nearir) 


SECTION  I. 

^  The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  siven. 
And  life  itself  the  inferior  gift  of  heaven."— />ryflfeii. 

1.  Rarely  has  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign  affords 
such  general  satisfaction,  as  was  manifested  by  all  clas^i 
when  the  duke  of  Clarence  ascended  the  throne  with  the  li"^ 
of  William  IV.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  his  habits  were  econo- 
mical and  his  manners  familiar  ;  he  exhibited  himself  to  nis 
people,  conversed  with  them,  and  shared  in  their  tastes  an" 
amusements;  within  a  few  weeks  he  attained  an  unprece- 
dented degree  of  popularity,  and  was  reverenced  by  his  sab' 
jects  as  a  father,  and  loved  by  them  as  a  friend.  ^'  ^^ 
change  was  made  in  the  ministry,  but  as  hi^  majesty  was  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  some  of  the  leading  whigs,  it  ^** 
generally  expected  that  the  policy,  by  which  that  party  ^** 
rigidly  excluded  from  office  during  the  two  preceding  reigns» 
would  not  long  be  maintained  in  its  full  force.    The  hopes  o 
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a  coalition  between  the  Wellington  administration  and  the 
whigs  were,  however,  soon  dispelled ;  the  opposition  to  the 
ministry,  which  had  been  almost  nominal  duritig  the  preceding 
sessions,  was  more  than  usually  violent  in  the  debate  on  the 
address,  and  though  the  formal  business  of  both  houses  was 
hurried  through  with  all  possible  dispatch,  the  whigs  were 
pledged  to  a  virtual  declaration  of  war  against  the  cabinet  before 
the  prorogation  of  parliament. 

3.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  24th  of  July,  but 
before  it  could  be  again  convened,  a  revolution  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country  produced  important  effects  on  the  public  mind, 
and  in  some  degree  convulsed  all  Europe.  Charles  X.,  in 
defiance  of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
French,  was  eager  to  restore  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  power 
to  the  eminence  which  both  possessed  before  the  revolution : 
he  found  in  prince  Polignac,  a  minister  able  and  willing  to  se- 
cond his  projects,  and  he  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet. 
Polignac  thought  by  gratifying  the  national  vanity  of  the 
French,  and  indulging  their  passion  for  military  glory,  he 
might  be  able  to  divert  their  attention  from  domestic  exploit  : 
previous  to  dissolving  the  chamber  of  deputies  he  therefore 
proclaimed  war  on  the  dey  of  Algiers,  who  had  committed  se- 
veral outrages  on  the  subjects  of  France.  But  the  expectations 
of  the  prince  were  miserably  disappointed  ;  his  cabinet  was 
assailed  with  a  ferocity  and  violence  to  which  the  annals  of 
constitutional  warfare  furnish  no  parallel ;  and  as  the  actions  of 
its  members  afforded  no  opportunity  for  crimination,  their  op- 
ponents made  amends  by  attacking  their  presumed  designs  and 
intentions.  When  the  chamber  of  deputies  met,  an  address, 
hostile  to  the  ministry,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  4. 
The  king  instantly  prorogued  the  chambers,  and  when  the 
reduction  of  Algiers  had,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  gratified  the 
nation  and  restored  his  popularity,  he  once  more  hazarded  the 
perilous  experiment  of  a  dissolution.  The  new  chamber  of 
deputies  was  sUll  more  hostile  than  the  preceding ;  Polignac 
and  his  colleagues  saw  that  they  could  not  hope  to  retain 
power  by  constitutional  means,  and  in  an  evil  hour  they 
prepared  three  ordinances  by  which  the  French  charter  was 
virtually  annihilated.  The  first  dissolve  the  chambers  be- 
fore they  assembled;  the  second  disfranchised  the  great  body 
of  the  electors ;  and  the  third  imposed  a  rigid  censorship  on 
the  press. 
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5.  When  these  ordinances  first  appeared  on  Monday,  the 
28th  of  Joly,  they  excited  astonishment  rather  than  indigna-* 
tion :  a  namber  of  persons,  however,  connected  with  the  jour- 
nals of  Paris  assembled,  and  Issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  they 
declared  their  resolution  to  resist,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinance  imposing  restrictions 
on  the  press.  Several  of  the  daily  journals  were  not  published 
on  the  following  morning,  and  the  printers  and  compositors, 
engaged  in  their  preparation,  being  left  without  employment, 
formed  a  body  of  active  rioters.  They  were  joined  by  the 
workmen  from  several  manufactories,  the  proprietors  of  which 
had  agreed  to  suspend  their  business  during  the  crisis,  thus 
throwing  into  the  streets  an  insurrectionary  force,  whose  fe- 
rocity was  more  formidable  than  military  disciplinie.  Some 
disturbances  took  place  at  the  offices  of  two  journals,  the  pro- 
prietors of  which  persisted  in  publishing  appeals  to  the  popu- 
lace ;  but  they  seemed  to  be  of  such  little  importance,  that  ' 
Charles  X.  went  to  enjoy  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting,  i 
and  his  ministers,  with  similar  infatuation,  neglected  to 
strengthen  the  garrison  of  Paris.  6.  In  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day the  appearance  of  the  military  to  reinforce  the  police, 
became  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  contest.  Several 
lives  were  lost,  but  the  soldiers  succeeded  in  dispelling  the 
riotous  mobs,  and  when  they  returned  to  their  barracks, 
Marshal  Marmont^  the  military  commander  of  Paris,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king,  congratulating  him  on  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity ;  and  the  ministers  prepared  their  last  ordinance  de-  | 
daring  the  capital  in  a  state  of  siege.  | 

7.  But  the  apparent  triumph  of  the  royalists  was  delusive ;  j 

scarcely  were  the  troops  withdrawn  when  all  the  lamps  in  Paris  > 

were  broken,  and  the  citizens,  protected  by  darkness,  made 
energetic  preparations  for  the  struggle  of  the  ensuing  day ;  \ 

barricades  were  erected,  arms  were  procured  from  the  shops,  | 

the  theatres;  and  the  police-stations,  and  the  arsenal  and  pow- 
der magazine  were  seized  by  the  populace.  When  the  morning 
of  Wednesday  dawned,  Marmont  beheld  with  alarm  the  tri- 
coloured  flag,  the  banner  of  insurrection,  waving  from  the 
towers  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  preparations  made  on  every  side 
for  anobstinate  struggle.  He  Instantly  wrote  to  the  king  re- 
commending conciliatory  measures,  but  receiving  no  answer  he 
prepared  to  act  on  his  previous  instructions.  Dividing  his  troops 
into  four  columns  he  directed  them  to  move  in  diflerent  direo- 
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lions,  and  made  circuits  through  the  principal  districts  occu- 
pied by  the  insurgents.  A  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  took 
place,  in  all  of  which  the  royalists  were  worsted :  the  troops 
of  the  line  manitssled  the  greatest  reluctance  to  fire  upon  their 
countrymen ;  some  of  them  disobeyed  orders,  and  others  went 
over  to  the  insurgents.  When  evening  closed  the  soldiers  had 
been  beaten  at  every  point,  and  they  returned  to  their  barracks 
wearied  and  disappointed.  No  provision  was  made  for  their 
refreshment  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  while  all  the  houses  in 
Paris  were  freely  opened  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  citizens  vied 
with  each  other  in  supplying  them  with  every  thing  that  they 
needed. 

8.  The  struggle  was  renewed  with  great  Cory  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day.  The  populace  carried  the  Louvre  by 
storm,  and  opened  from  this  position  a  terrible  fire  on  a  part 
of  the  royal  army.  M armont  and  his  staff  escaped  with  great 
difficulty,  his  scattered  detachments  were  taken  or  cut  to 
pieces :  before  three  o'clock  Paris  was  tranquil,  and  the  victory 
of  the  people  complete. 

0.  The  mefmbers  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  who  happened 
to  be  in  Paris,  met  at  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte,  and  organized 
a  provisional  government ;  and  on  the  following  Friday  they 
proclaimed  the  duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom. On  the  8rd  of  August  the  chambers  met,  pursuant  to 
original  writs  of  convocation,  and  the  national  representatives 
raised  the  duke  of  Or4eans  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of 
Loqis  Philippe  I.,  king  of  the  French.  Charles  X.  was  dis- 
missed to  exile  with  contemptuous  humanity;  but  the  efforts 
of  the  new  government  to  protect  theobnoxious  ministers  almost 
produced  a  new  civil  war.  Four  of  these  unfortunate  men, 
arrested  by  individual  zeal,  were  brought  to  trial ;  an  infuriated 
mob  clamoured  for  their  blood,  but  their  judges  had  the  firm- 
ness to  sentence  them  lo  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  soon 
after  their  removal  to  their  destined  place  of  confinement  public 
tranquillity  was  restored. 

10.  The  revolntton  of  Paris  was  closely  followed  by  that  of 
Brussels.  TKe  union  of  Belgium  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  was  an  arrangement  which  contained  no  elements  of 
stability,  for  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch  were  aliens  to  each 
ether  in  language,  religion,  and  blood.  The  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  the  king  of  Holland's  prime  minister  provoked  a  for* 
mtdable  riot  in  Brussels  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August, 
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which  the  indecision,  cowardice,  and  stapiditiy  of  the  Dutch 
authorities  fostered  into  a  revolutionary  war.  The  prince  of 
Orange  made  some  eflbrts  to  mediate  between  the  contending 
parties,  but  he  only  exposed  himself  to  the  suspicions  of  both, 
and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  Belgium  was  severed  from  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Nassau. 

11.  Several  insurrectionary  movements  took  place  in  Ger- 
many; the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  deposed,  and  replaced  by 
his  brother;,  the  king  of  Saxony  was  forced  to  resign  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  and  the  elector  of  Hesse  was  compelled  to  grant 
a  constitutional  charter  to  his  subjects.  Poland  next  became 
the  theatre  of  war ;  its  Russian  governor,  the  archduke  Con- 
stantino, was  expelled,  add  the  independence  of  the  country 
proclaimed,*^  but  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  straggle,  the 
gallant  Poles  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  gigantic  power  of 
Russia. 

12.  In  England,  the  rural  districts,  especially  in  Kent  and 
the  northern  counties,  exhibited  alarming  signs  of  discontent; 
but  the  agitation  in  Ireland  was  still  of  a  more  dangerous  cha- 
racter, and  seemed  to  threaten  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire. Great  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  opening  of  parliament 
and  the  development  of  the  line  of  policy  which  ministers 
would  adopt  at  such  a  crisis.  It  was  with  surprise  that  the 
people  learned  from  the  premier,  on  the  very  first  night  of  the 
session,  that  not  only  he  was  unprepared  to  bring  forward  any 
measure  of  reform,  but- that  he  would  strenuously  oppose  any 
change  in  parliamentary  representation.  13.  The  unpopu- 
larity which  the  duke  of  Wellington  seemed  almost  to  hare 
courted  by  this  declaration,  was  studiously  aggravated  by  the 
arts  of  his  opponents ;  and  when  the  king  had  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  lord  mayor  to  dine  with  the  citizens  on  the 
Qth  of  November,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  duke  of  Wellington 
by  a  city  magistrate,  warning  him  that  he  would  be  insulted, 
and  perhaps  injured,  by  the  mob,  if  he  did  not  come  protected 
by  a  military  escort.  The  ministers  in  alarm  resolved  to  pat  a 
stop  to  the  whole  proceedings,  and  on  the  8th  of  November^  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  public,  it  was  announced  not  only 
that  the  king's  visit  would  be  postponed,  but  that  there  would 
be  neither  the  usual  civic  procession  nor  the  dinner  in  the 
Guildhall,  in  consequence,  as  was  alleged,  of  some  seditious 
conspiracy.  The  first  effect  of  the  announcement  was  a  gene- 
ral panic ;  the  funds  fell  four  per  cent,  in  one  day,  and  tha 
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whole  country  was  filled  with  anxiety  ^nd  alarm.  But  when 
it  was  discovered  that  no  serious  grounds  existed  for  the  appre- 
hension which  had  been  excited,  all  who  had  a  share  in  ex- 
citing it  were  assailed  with  a  tempest  of  indignant  ridicule, 
which  even  a  stronger  cabinet  than  that  of  the  duke  of  Wei- 
hngton  could  not  have  resisted.  14.  When  the  ministerial 
measure  for  the  arrangement  of  the  civil  list  was  introduced, 
sir  Henry  Parnell  moved  a  resolution,  which  implied  that  the 
ministers  no  longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  parliament. 
After  a  calm  debate,  marked  by  unusual  moderation  on  both 
sides,  the  resolution  was  carried  in  a  full  house  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-nine  votes;  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  col- 
leagues instantly  resigned,  and  earl  Grey  received  his  majesty's 
commands  to  form  a  new  administration. 

15.  Earl  Grey's  ministry  wa«  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the 
old  whig  party  and  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning ;  the 
most  remarkable  appointment  was  that  of  Mr.  Brougham  to 
the  ofiice  of  lord  chancellor,  as  a  very  few  days  before  his  ele- 
vation he  had  declared  *'  no  change  that  may  take  place  in  the 
administration  can  by  any  possibility  affect  me."  His  imme-r 
diate  acceptance  of  a  peerage  and  oflQce  consequently  excited 
surprise  and  provoked  harsh  comments.  Parliament  ad- 
journed for  a  short  time  to  give  the  new  ministers  an  opportu- 
nity for  maturing  their  plans,  which  were  stated  by  the  pre-r 
mier  to  include  economy  and  retrenchment  at  home,  non-in-p- 
terference  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  states,  and  a  reform  in  the 
commons'  house  of  pat liament, 

16.  Great  anxiety  was  felt  about  the  nature  of  the  reform 
which  the  ministers  would  propose.  Their  measure  was  de- 
veloped to  the  house  of  commons  by  lord  John  Russell,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1831,  and  it  was  found  to  include  a  greater 
amount  of  change  than  h^d  been  anticipated  either  by  friends 
or  enemies.  All  boroughs  not  containing  two  thousand  inha- 
bitants were  totally  disfranchised,  those  that  had  less  than  four 
thousand  were  restricted  to  returning  one  member,  and  the 
rights  of  representation  of  which  these  were  deprived,  were 
given  to  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  four  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  to  divisions  of  the  large  counties.  Similar 
changes  were  proposed  in  the  representation  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

17.  A  measure  which  involved  so  important  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  was  one  which  necessarily  provoked  protracted 
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discussions.  Thedebtte  on  its  introduclJon  lasted  seven  nights; 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  only  carried  by  a  majority 
of  one.  Ministers  were  subsequently  defeated  on  two  divisioM* 
and  were  compelled  either  to  resign  their  situations  or  dissolTe 
the  parliament.  His  majesty  showed  his  resolution  to  support 
the  cabinet  by  dLiSoWing  the  parliament  in  person,  and  airtp- 
peal  was  then  made  to  the  people,  on  the  most  important  cob* 
stifutional  question  that  had  been  raised  since  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  HanoTer. 

IS.  The  event  of  the  elections  more  than  answered  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  ardent  reformers ;  when  the  new  pai^ 
liament  met,  it  appeared  that  fully  two4hirds  of  the  represen- 
tatives were  pledged  to  support  the  minister.  The  progress  of 
the  Reform  Bill  through  the  house  of  commons  though  slow 
was  certain,  and  on  the  22nd  of  September  it  was  sent  up  to 
the  lords.  Its  fate  in  the  upper  house  was  very  diflerent;  it 
was  rejected  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  forty-one. 
This  decision  produced  violent  and  even  dangerous  excitement, 
but  the  promptitude  with  which  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
motion  of  lord  Ebrington,  pledged  itself  to  the  support  of  mi- 
nisters and  their  measure,  calmed  the  agitation  in  the  metro- 
polis and  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Serious  riots,  how- 
ever, took  place  at  Derby  and  Nottingham,  which  were  not 
quelled  until  considerable  mischief  had  been  perpetrated; 
Bristol  suflered  still  more  severely  from  the  excesses  of  an  Ib- 
furiate  mob,  and  the  disturbances  were  not  suppressed  until  as 
immense  quantity  of  public  and  private  property  had  bees 
wantonly  destroyed. 

19.  In  the  midst  of  this  political  excitement  the  country  was 
visited  by  a  pestilential  disease,  cUled  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
which  proved  very  destructive,  though  its  ravages  were  not  so 
great  in  England  as  in  some  parts  of  the  continent.  Tbii 
must,  under  Providence,  be  attributed  to  the  judicious  measares 
adopted  by  the  government,  and  to  the  zealous  exertions  of  a" 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  medical  profession  throagb- 
out  the  empire.  In  Ireland,  agrarian  insurrections  were  added 
to  the  horrors  of  pestilence ;  the  peasants,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  famine  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  atimuhted 
by  the  violent  harangues  of  itinerant  demagogues  on  the  other, 
committed  several  atrocious  outrages,  which  could  not  he  r^ 
•trained  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  constitutional  la^* 
France  and  Italy  were  also  disturbed  by  insurrectionary  oior^ 
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f  ments,  which  were,  however,  soon  mippressed,  and  the  revo- 
f  lution  of  Belgium  was  completed,  by  its  being  formed  into  a 
I  monarchy  under  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  whose  chief 
I  recommendation  was  his  ooBoection  with  the  royal  family  of 
I         England. 

r  20.  Those  circumstances  induced  the  ministers  to  coQTene 

I         parliament  for  the  third  time  within  the  year ;  the  Reform  Bill 
I         was  again  introduced,  and  after  the  second  reading  had  been 
carried  by  a  decisive  majority,  the  houses  adjourned  to  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year.    When  they  re-assem- 
bled, the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  steadily  through  its  remaining 
I  stages  in  the  lower  house,  and  once  more  brought  into  the 

,  house  of  peers,  where  its  fate  was  regarded  with  great  anxiety. 

J  Several  of  its  former  opponents,  called  waverers,  had  resolved 

,  to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  with  the  hope  that  the  measure 

I  might  be  greatly  modified  in  committee,  and  by  their  aid  the 

bill  passed  this  important  stage  by  a  majority  of  nine.  But 
ministers  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  this  success ;  more  than 
twenty  of  those  who  had  supported  the  second  reading  were 
pledged  to  resist  the  most  important  clauses,  and,  by  their  aid, 
a  motion  for  instruction  to  the  committee  on  the  bill,  which 
virtually  took  all  control  over  the  measure  out  of  the  bands  of 
its  proposers,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.  Lord 
Grey,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  proposed  to  the  king 
a  new  creation  ot  peers ;  his  majesty  refused  to  assent  to  so 
extreme  a  measure,  and  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  instantly 
resigned.  The  king  then  applied  to  the  duke  of  Wellington 
to  form  a  new  administration,  and  his  grace  undertook  the 
task  under  circumstances  of  greater  difficulty  than  had  yet 
l>een  encountered  by  a  British  statesman.  Opposed  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  house 
of  commons,  the  duke  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  out  of 
his  power  to  form  a  ministry,  he  therefore  resigned  the  com- 
mission and  advised  the  king  to  recall  his  former  advisers. 
Lord  Grey  returned  to  power,  having  secured  the  success  of  the 
Reform  Bill  by  a  compromise  with  its  opponents.  It  was  agreed 
that  ministers  should  not  create  peers,  but  that  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  should  secede  from  the  house  until  the  Reform 
Bill  became  the  law  of  the  land.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  measure  was  passed  without  any  impediment  through  its 
remaining  stages,  antf  on  the  7(h  June  it  received  the  royal 
assent. 
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QuestUmMfor  Exammaiion, 

1.  How  was  the  accession  of  WUliam  IV.  received? 

S.  What  was  the  state  of  parties  at  the  coBUDencement  of  the  new  reign  ? 

3.  With  what  design  did  the  French  miaistert  declare  war  against  Algiers  ? 

4.  What  ordinances  were  issaed  bj  Polignac  F 

5.  How  were  thej  received  in  Paris  ? 

6.  When  did  the  contests  between  the  citizens  of  Paris  and  the  royal  troops 

begin? 

7.  In  what  condition  was  the  royal  cause  after  the  second  dai's  stniggle   m 

Paris? 

8.  How  was  the  contest  in  Paris  terminated  ? 

9.  Was  any  change  made  in  the  goTemment  of  France  ? 

10.  Did  the  French  revolation  produce  any  effect  in  Belgium  ? 

11.  Were  there  any  insurrectionary  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  ? 

12.  What  remarkable  declaration  was  made  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  ? 

13.  Why  was  the  king's  visit  to  the  t}ity  postponed  ? 

14.  How  was  the  Wellington  administration  dissolved  ? 

15.  On  what  principles  was  lord  Grey's  ministry  constructed  ? 

16.  What  was  the  general  nature  of  the  reform  bill  ? 

17.  How  was  it  received  on  its  first  introduction  into  the  house  of  comnoaa  '^ 

18.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  reform  bill  in  the  new  parliament? 

19.  In  what  condition  were  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  at  this  crbis  ? 

20.  How  was  the  reform  bill  ultimately  carried  ? 


SECTION  II. 

**  The  palace  sounds  with  wail. 

The  courtly  dames  are  pale, 
A  widow  o*er  the  purple  bows,  and  weeps  its  splendour  dim  : 

And  we  who  clasp  the  boon, 

A  king  for  freedom  won. 
Do  feel  eternity  rise  up  between  our  thanks  and  him."— ilnoii . 

1.  (A.D.  1833 — 7.)  Tub  reyolution  in  France,  the  excite- 
ment attending  the  agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  England,  the 
difficulties  which  impeded  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
Belgium,  and  the  war  in  Poland,  threatened  consequences  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  Europe;  it  was  only  hy  slow  degrees  that  the 
agitated  waves  were  stilled,  and  appearances  more  than  once 
seemed  to  threaten  a  renewal  of  the  storm*  Louis  Philippe 
was  zealously  supported,  by  the  middle  classes  in  France,  but  he 
was  exposed  to  the  plots  of  the  Carlists  and  republicans,  who 
were  equally  hostile  to  the  continuance  of  a  government  so 
adverse  to  their  favourite  schemes.  A  Carlist  insurrection  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  a  republican  riot  at-  the  funeral  of 
general  Lamarque  in  Paris,  threatened  to  involve  the  nation  in 
the  perils  of  civil  war ;  but  the  republicans  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  Crmness  of  the  national  guard,  and  the  capture 
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of  the  duchess  of  Berri  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  south  of 
France.  During  her  imprisonment  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  which  she  attributed  to  a  private 
marriage;  this  circumstance  destroyed  the  romance  of  her  chi- 
valrous expedition  and  covered  her  enthusiastic  supporters  with 
ridicule. 

2.  Don  Pedro  had  resigned  the  crown  of  Portugal  when  he 
was  chosen  emperor  of  Brazil ;  but  when  he  was  deposed  by 
his  South  American  subjects,  he  resolved  to  support  his  daugh- 
ter's claims  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  Having  secretly  orga- 
nized a  considerable  force  of  English  and  French  adventurers, 
he  effected  a  landing  near  Oporto  and  took  possession  of  that 
city.  No  general  insurrection  took  place  as  he  expected,  and 
he  was  soon  closely  besieged  in  Oporto  by  the  usurper  Miguel. 
A  desultory  war  ensued,  distinguished  by  no  remarkable 
events,  until  Miguel's  fleet  was  captured  by  admiral  Napier 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  after  which  Lisbon  was  surprised  by 
the  constitutional  forces,  and  the  usurper  driven  into  exile. 
Don  Pedro's  death,  which  soon  followed  his  victory^  did  no 
injury  to  the  constitutional  cause,  and  his  daughter.  Donna 
Maria  de  Gloria,  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal. 

3.  The  influence  of  Russia  was  exercised  in  resisting  the 
progress  of  liberal  opinion  in  Germany,  but  its  influence  was 
more  alarmingly  displayed  in  the  east  of  Europe.  Mohammed 
AH,  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  threw  ofl"  his  allegiance  to  the  sultan 
and  sent  his  son  Ibrahim  to  inyade  Syria.  The  superior  disci- 
pline of  the  Egyptian  troops  rendered  their  victories  easy,  and 
Ibrahim  might  have  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople, 
and  perhaps  have  taken  that  city  had  not  the  sultan  sought 
protection  from  the  czar.  A  Russian  armament  delivered  the 
Ottoman  empire  from  the  impending  peril,  but  the  acceptance 
of  such  aid  rendered  the  sultan  a  dependent  on  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburgh. 

4.  Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  when  the  British  parlia-* 
ment  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  election  held  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In  England  and  Scotland  the 
ministers  had  very  large  majorities,  but  in  Ireland  a  new  party 
mustered  in  considerable  force,  consisting  of  members  pledged 
to  support  the  repeal  of  the  union.  5.  One  of  the  earliest 
measures  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  reformed  parlia- 
ment|  was  a  coercion  bill  for  suppressing  the  agrarian  distur- 
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bances  in  Ireland,  and  checking  the  political  agiUtioo  b|  whick 
these  tumults  were  in  some  measure  encouraged.     The  bi 
passed  the  lords  without  difficulty;  but  in  the  lower  house,  i 
encountered  to  fierce  an  opposition,  that  the  ministers  wm 
compelled  to  abandon  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  claoso. 
With  the  coercion  bill,  a  measure  for  the  regulation  of  the  Irish 
church  was  very  closely  connected.    The  Irish  church  stands 
in  the  unpopular  predicament  of  possessing  a  wealthy  natioBil 
establishment,  while  the  great  OMJority  of  the  people  bekiof 
not  merely  to  a  diflerent,  but  a  hostile  faith ;   impedimeats 
have  consequently  been  oflered  to  the  collection  of  it^  revenues, 
and  there  has  scarcely  been  any  popular  disturbance  in  ItekM 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  which  has  not  been  more 
or  less  remotely  connected  with  the  tithe*queatfon.    Uote 
these  circumstances,  the  conservative  party  generally  supportsd 
the  claims  of  the  church  in  their  full  efficiency  ;  the  modenle 
reformers  proposed,  that  after  provision  had  been  made  for  all 
necessary  ecclesiastical  uses,  the  surplus  should  be  applied  (» 
some  object  of  public  utility,  such  as  national  education ;  aid 
a  third  party,  stronger  in  zeal  than  numbers,  regarded  Oie 
property  of  the  church  as  a  fund  that  might  be  seized  for  the 
purposes  of  the  state.    The  ministers  steered  a  middle  coorae 
between  the  extreme  parties,  and  of  course  gave  perfect  satis- 
faction to  neither;  they  abolished  ten  bishoprics,  but  thej 
abandoned  the  clause  for  applying  the  surplus  revenues  to  pur 
poses  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  in  order  to  facilitate  tbepass^ 
of  the  bill  through  the  house  of  lords.    The  measure  was 
rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  Irish  clergy,  than  it  wonlJ 
otherwise  have  l>een,  by  the  grant  of  a  million  sterling  as  a 
loan,  in  lieu  of  the  arrears  of  tithes  which  they  were  unabk^ 
collect. 

6.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  to  the  Bank  of  England  M 
to  some  important  discussions  on  the  financial  state  of  the 
country ;  but  much  more  important  was  the  change  made  ia 
the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Company.  While  that  body 
was  secured  in  its  political  rights  over  the  vast  empire  vhicb 
it  had  acquired  in  Hindostan,  it  was  deprived  of  its  exclosive 
privileges  of  commerce,  and  the  trade  with  India  and  Cbia* 
was  freely  opened  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  British  cffowo* 
Equally  great  was  the  change  made  in  the  constitution  of  our 
West  India  colonies  by  the  total  abolition  of  negro  slavery; 
the  service  of  the  negro  was  changed  into  a  compulsory  'P* 
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prenticeship  for  a  limited  time,  and  a  compenatlioD  of  twenty 
millions  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  slaves. 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  and  valueof  these  changes, 
the  reformed  parliameht  was  far  from  satisfying  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  rather  too  sanguinely  formed  by  the 
people.  Some  dissatisfaction  was  express^  at  the  limited 
amount  of  the  reductions  of  taxation,  the  continuance  of  the 
corn  laws,  and  of  military  flogging,  and  the  impressment  of 
seamen.  It  was  also  suspected  that  the  cabinet  was  itself 
divided  on  more  than  one  question  of  public  policy. 

8.  In  the  United  States  some  discussions  arose,  in  which  the 
interests  of  England,  as  a  commercial  counlry,  were  materially 
involved.  The  tarifiT  sanctioned  by  congress,  imposing  heavy 
duties  on  the  import  of  manufactured  goods,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  southern  states,  especially  the  Carolinas,  and 
an  appeal  to  arms  was  threatened.  With  some  difQculty  a 
compromise  was  effected,  but  the  attack  thus  made  upon  the 
permanence  of  the  union  is  still  felt  in  America.  The  hostility 
of  the  American  president  to  the  banking  system,  induced  him 
to  withdraw  the  public  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  violent  shock  was  thus  given  to  commercial 
credit,  which  produced  injurious  results  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

0.  The  agitation  in  Ireland  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  was 
continued  during  the  recess,  and  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
parliament  Mr.  O'Connell  introduced  the  subject  into  the 
house  of  commons.  His  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty  against  fifty-eight,  but  at  the  same 
time,  parliament  pledged  itself  **  to  remove  just  eauses  of  com- 
plaint, and  to  promote  all  well  considered  measures  of  improve- 
ment." But  on  the  nature  of  these  measures  the  cabinet  was 
divided,  and  the  majority  having  evinced  a  disposition  to  ap- 
propriate the  surplus  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  secular  purposes 
of  general  utility,  the  earl  of  Ripon,  thd  duke  of  Richmond, 
Mr.  Stanley,  and  sir  James  Graham  resigned  their  offices. 
Their  places  were  soon  supplied,  but  the  changes  in  the  ca- 
binet were  very  distasteful  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  new 
Irish  tithe-bill  was  rejected  by  a  decisive  majority. 

10.  Another  Irish  question  led  to  further  changes  in  the 
ministry.  In  the  discussion  on  the  renewal  of  the  coercion 
bill,  it  appeared  that  some  members  of  the  cabinet  had  agreed 
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to  certain  compromises  with  its  opponents  of  which  their  col- 
leagues were  ignorant.  The  disclosure  of  these  negociations 
led  to  the  resignation  of  lords  Althorp  and  Grey,  the  former  of 
whom,  however,  returned  to  oflSce  when  lord  Melbourne  was 
appointed  premier.  These  ministerial  dissensions  and  the 
opposite  yiews  of  the  majorities  in  the  houses  of  lords  and 
commons,  greatly  impeded  th^  progress  of  legislation ;  almost  \ 

the  only  important  measure  of  the  session  was  a  bill  for  the  re* 
form  of  the  poor-laws,  which,  though  it  effected  very  great 
changes,  was  not  much  connected  with  party  politics. 

1 1 .  The  anomalous  position  of  the  government  gave  general  ' 
dissatisfaction ;  the  cabinet  was  assailed  with  equal  violence  j 
by  the  conservatives  and  the  extreme  section  of  the  reformers, 

and  the  king  soon  began  to  show  that  he  was  by  no  means 
satis6ed  with  the  conduct  of  his  ministers,  especially  the  lord 
chancellor,  who,  during  a  tour  in  Scotland,  had  made  some  in- 
consistent and  extraordinary  speeches  at  various  public  meet- 
ings. On  the  death  of  earl  Spencer,  lord  Althorp  was  obliged  to  I 
vacate  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  king  ' 
took  this  opportunity  of  dismissing  the  Melbourne  adminis- 
tration. Sir  Robert  Peel  was  appointed  the  new  premier,  but  as 
he  was  absent  on  the  continent,  the  duke  of  Wellington  under-  j 
took  the  management  of  public  affairs  until  his  return. 

12.  After  sir  Robert  Peels  return,  and  the  formation  of  his 
cabinet,  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  election 
brought  the  strength  of  parties  to  a  very  severe  test.  In 
England,  thepartizans  of  sir  Robert  PeeFs  administration  had 
a  small  majority,  but  in  Ireland,  an  unfortunate  affray  at  Rath- 
cormack,  arising  from  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
tithes,  so  exasperated  the  catholic  population,  that  the  minis- 
terial candidates  were  almost  everywhere  unsuccessful. 
When  the  parliament  assembled,  the  ministers  were  beaten 
at  the  very  outset  in  the  choice  of  a  speaker ;  Mr.  Abercromby, 
the  opposition  candidate,  having  been  preferred  to  the  minis- 
terial candidate,  sir  Charles  Sutton,  by  a  majority  of  ten. 
Several  other  motions  were  decided  against  the  ministers,  but 
none  that  involved  a  necessity  for  resignation,  until  lord  John 
Russell  proposed  a  resolution,  that  any  measure  introduced  re- 
garding Irish  tithes  should  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  appro- 
priating the  surplus  revenue  to  purposes  of  general  utility :  the 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three:  sir  Robert 
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Peeland  hie  colleagues  immediately  resigned,  and  the  Melbourne 
cabinet  was  restored,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of  lord 
Brougham,  whose  place,  as  chancellor,  was  supplied  by  lord 
Cottenham. 

13.  A  bill  for  reforming  the  corporations  of  England, 
founded  on  the  report  of  commissioners  appointed  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  these  bodies,  was  immediately  introduced  by 
the  Melbourne  administration,  and  passed  without  difficulty 
through  the  house  of  commons.  Some  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  measure  during  its  progress  through  the 
house  of  lords,  but  the  ministers  deemed  it  better  to  accept 
these  modifications  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  bill.  A  law 
for  regulating  the  marriages  of  dissenters  was  also  passed  by 
both  houses,  but  the  ministerial  measures  for  regulating  the 
Irish  church  were  again  rejected  by  the  house  of  lords. 

14.  The  state  of  Canada  began  to  occupy  a  large  share  of 
public  attention  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session;  the  co- 
lonial house  of  assembly  opposed  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
menty  and  went  to  the  extreme  of  withholding  the  supplies. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  arrange  these  differences,  but  the 
Canadians  of  French  descent  made  claims,  not  only  inconsis- 
tent with  the  continuance  of  British  dominion,  but  with  the  fair 
claims  to  protection  of  the  British  emigrants  who  had  settled  in 
the  country,  and  their  demands  were  consequently  rejected. 

15.  During  the  struggle  between  the  nicely  balanced  parties 
in  England,  the  aspect  of  continental  affairs  was  favourable  to 
the  continuance  of  peace.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of 
the  king  of  the  French,  and  various  plots  were  formed  by 
enthusiastic  republicans  to  effect  a  revolution,  but  the  friends 
of  order  rallied  round  the  throne,  and  the  only  result  of  these 
attacks  was  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  government.  Spain 
was  distracted  by  the  horrors  of  a  disputed  succession.  A  little 
before  the  death  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  the  salic  law,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  was  set  aside  in 
favour  of  that  monarch's  infant  daughter;  and  she  succeeded 
to  the  throne  after  her  father's  decease  (1833).  Don  Carlos 
and  his  partizans  protested  against  this  arrangement,  and  they 
took  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent  to  kindle 
the  flames  of  civil  war.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of  again  re- 
turning to  this  subject,  we  may  mention  here  that  this  war  still 
continues,  that  the  queen  regent,  though  aided  by  a  British 
auxiliary  legion,  has  failed  to  establish  Ker  authority  over  the 
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northern  provinces^  and  that  so  completely  diaorgmriaed  ii  the 
entire  condition  of  society  in  the  peningula,  that  there  it  no 
present  prospect  of  its  being  speedily  restored  to  a  state  of  order 
and  settled  goyernment.  Though  the  civil  war  in  Portugal  bai 
not  been  renewed,  the  country  continues  to  be  distracted  by 
contests  between  rival  parties,  whose  struggles  are  too  oAea 
decided  by  open  force  rather  than  oonstitutiooal  means. 

16.  The  commencement  of  the  parliamentary  session  id 
1880,  showed  that  the  differences  between  the  majority  of  the 
lords  and  the  majority  of  the  commons  were  far  from  being 
reconciled.  They  were  at  issue  principally  on  the  line  of  pdicj 
that  ought  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland,  and  on  the  measures 
for  regulating  the  established  church  in  England  and  IrelaDd. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  Irish  corporations  should  be  reformed 
according  to  the  plan  which  in  the  preceding  year  bad  beet 
adopted  for  similar  bodies  in  England,  and  a  bill  embodyiog 
this  principle  received  the  sanction  of  the  lower  house ;  tbe 
lords  however  insisted  that  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  wis 
such  as  to  render  municipal  institutions  unGt  for  that  country, 
and  resolved  that  the  corporations  should  be  altogether  sbo- 
lished :  to  this  amendment  the  commons  reftised  to  agree,  sod 
the  bill  was  consequently  lost.  A  similar  fate  awaited  tbe  Irish 
tithe-bill ;  the  lords  rejected  the  appropriation  clause,  and  the 
commons  would  not  accept  the  measure  without  it.  Laws,  how- 
ever, were  passed  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  in  England, 
for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  for 
regulating  episcopal  sees,  the  opposing  parties  having  each 
yielded  a  little  to  ensure  unanimity. 

17.  In  Upper  Canada  the  refractory  house  of  assembly 
was  dissolved,  and  at  the  new  election  a  majority  ot  taeat' 
bers  favourable  to  the  British  government  was  returned. 
But  in  Lower  Cansda  the  demands  of  the  French  party  ^ere 
not  only  renewed  but  increased,  and  the  governor,  after  i 
vain  effort  to  conciliate  the  house  of  assembly,  put  an  ead  to 
the  session. 

18.  In  America  the  progress  of  the  contests  between  P/^ 
sident  Jackson  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States  greatly  em- 
barrassed all  commercial  transactions.  In  sinte  of  all  )egt^ 
lative  prohibitions,  the  country  was  inundated  by  an  <^^^^^^^ 
of  paper  money,  and  the  government,  to  check  the  evil,  decreed 
that  specie  alone  should  be  received  for  the  purchase  of  publi^ 
lands.  The  small  nofes  were  immediately  depreciated ;  seven  1 
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banks  (ailedy  and  many  of  tbe  leading  merchants  and  traders 
wore  anable  to  discharge  their  engagements.  TJie  crisis  was 
sensibly  felt  in  England,  where  it  greatly  checked  the  specula-^ 
tions  in  railroads,  which  were  beginning  to  be  carried  to  a  pe- 
rilous extent ;  the  manufacturing  districts  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  temporary  pressure,  but  the  crisis  was  soon  over,  and 
trade  flowed  in  its  accustomed  channels. 

19.  The  parliamentary  session  of  1837  produced  few  mea- 
sures of  importance ;  on  Irish  questions  the  two  houses  main- 
tained their  opposite  opinions,  and  of  course  nothing  was  done ; 
in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  policy  the  result  was  precisely  the 
same;  the  only  matter  in  which  there  was  any  appearance  of 
unanimity,  was  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  for  administer- 
ing the  government  of  Lower  Canada  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
fractory house  of  assembly.  A  gloom  was  thrown  over  these 
and  all  other  discussions  by  the  increasing  illness  of  the  king, 
whose  disease  at  an  early  period  prognosticated  its  fatal  termi- 
nation. His  majesty  died  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June, 
sincerely  regretted  by  every  class  of  his  subjects.  During  his 
reign  of  nearly  seven  years,  the  nation  enjoyed  tranquillity 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  it  was  the  only  reign  in  the  annals 
of  England  during  which  there  was  no  execution  for  treason, 
and  no  foreign  war. 

Qtuttiomsfor  Examination. 

1.  What  was  the  condition  of  France  afUr  the  revolution  ? 
&  Did  any  ciril  war  arise  in  Portugal  ? 

3.  How  was  Turkey  forced  into  dependeooe  oo  Russia  ? 

4.  What  was  the  state  of  parties  in  the  first  reformed  parh'ament? 

5.  To  what  measures  of  domestic  policy  was  the  attention  of  parliament  di- 

rected? 

6.  Was  aay  change  made  in  the.  East  and  West  India  Colonies  ? 

7.  Did  the  reformed  parliament  satisfy  expectations  ? 

8.  To  what  dangers  was  the  American  Union  exposed  ? 

9.  On  what  questions  was  lord  Grey's  cabinet  divided  ? 

10.  What  oircunAtances  led  to  further  changes  in  the  mioistry  ? 

1 1.  On  what  occasion  was  the  Melbourae  cabinet  dissolved  ? 
19.  How  was  sir  Robert  Peel  compeOed  to  resign  7 

13.  With  what  measures  did  the  Melbourne  miaistry  succeed  ? 

14.  In  what  condition  was  Canada  ? 

15.  Can  you  state  the  circumstances  of  the  ctvil  war  in  Spain  ? 

16.  On  what  sobjecta  were  the  majorities  of  the  lords  and  commons  at  variance  ? 

17.  What  was  the  progress  of  Canadian  discontent  ? 

18.  Did  any  commercial  crisis  occur  ia  America  ? 

19.  Why  was  the  session  of  XfOff  unproductive  of  important  meaitutes  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

VICTORIA. 


Bom  INI9 


May  ber 

rpjRii  lie 

pru«i  eruus  ? 


B^SAH  to 
Reign  18X7. 


They  deck'd  her  courtly  halls— 
They  rein*d  htr  hundred  steeds;— 

TheT  shouted  at  her  pulace  fcate, 
*  A  noble  queen  succeeds !'  ^ — Anon. 


7.  Democmtic,  a.  pertaininK  lo  a  popsbr 
government.  ^ j^ 

8.  Bmnncipation,  •.  delircrance  trom  mm 

14.  De^mi'ltory.  a.  nnsettled,  Immetbotfesl. 
Buflled.  V.  eluded.  __.t«- 

15.  Municipal,  a.  belonffinft  to  a  corponiw^ 
18.  £xpe4ieocj. «.  fltncas,  mutabh^nem  to  •■ 

end. 


4.  Ordinance,  f .  law,  rale,  prescript. 
ExecuiiTe.a.havinK  the  quality  of  execut- 
ing or  performing. 

Indemnity,  s.  security  from  punishment. 

Tendered,  v.  otTered. 

lUMdequate.  a.  not  equal  to  the  purpose. 

5.  Metropolitan,  a.  belonging  to  a  metropolis 

guadrnngle.  s.  a  square. 
nthusia«tic.  a.  Tebemently  excited  in  fa- 
vour of  any  thing. 

1.  (A.D.  1837.)  Victoria,  the  only  daughter  of  Edward, 
duke  of  Kent,  succeeded  her  late  uncle,  and  her  accession  to 
the  throne  was  hailed  with  more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm. 
All  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  testifying  their  affectionate 
allegiance  to  their  youthful  sovereign,  called  atthe  early  age  of 
eighteen  to  rule  over  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  empire.  The 
formal  business  of  parliament  was  completed  with  all  possiWe 
dispatch,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  the  parliament  was 
dissolved.  2.  Although  there  was  a  keen  trial*  of  streog^A 
between  rival  political  parties,  the  elections  were  more  than 
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usually  tranquil;  and  at  their  close  it  appeared  that  the 
triumphs  of  the  opposing  parties  were  very  nearly  balanced. 
Public  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  preparations  made 
for  entertaining  her  majesty  at  a  civic  banquet  on  the  9th  of 
November.  They  were  on  a  scale  of  unrivalled  magnificence, 
and  her  majesty*s  procession  to  the  Guildhall  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  pageants  ever  displayed  in  England.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  cabinet;  and  when  parliament  assembled 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  it  appeared  that  ministers  re- 
tained their  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  that  the 
opposition  to  them  in  the  house  of  lords  had  become  more 
moderate.  The  state  of  Lower  Canada  was  one  of  the  most 
pressing  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature ;  the 
opponents  of  the  government  had  taken  up  arms,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  their 
measures  were  as  badly  concerted  as  their  claims  were  ground- 
less; after  a  very  brief  struggle  most  of  the  leaders  abandoned 
their  deluded  (oUowers,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Immediately  after  the  re-assembling  of  parliament  in 
January,  1838,  measures  were  introduced  for  the  temporary 
government  of  Canada,  its  constitution  having  been  suspended 
by  the  revolt,  and  the  earl  of  Durham  was  appointed  governor 
of  all  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  with  power,  as 
lord  commissioner,  to  arrange  the  differences  between  her  ma- 
jesty's government  and  her  discontented  subjects. 

4.  On  Ihe  29th  May,  his  lordship  landed  at  Quebec,  and 
assumed  the  general  government  of  all  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  dissolved  the 
executwe  council  of  Canada,  and  issued  several  ordinances 
with  a  view  to  the  better  government  of  the  country,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  promoters  and  participators  in  the  rebel- 
lion. One  of  these  ordinances,  which  contained  a  sentence  of 
banishment  to  Bermuda  of  several  of  the  rebels  and  menaced 
them  with  the  punishment  of  death  in  case  of  their  return  to 
Canada  without  permission,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  motion 
in  the  British  house  of  lords.  The  result  of  this  motion  was 
a  bill  declaring  the  illegality  of  such  an  ordinance,  but  grant- 
ing an  indemnity  to  those  who  had  advised  or  acted  under  it, 
on  the  score  of  their  presumed  good  intentions.  This  bill 
was  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  was  acquiesced 
in  by  ministers,  and  passed  into  a  law.  Immediately  after 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  proceeding.  Lord  Durham  issued 
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a  proclamation,  in  which,  alluding  to  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  British  parliament,  he  said  :  '*•  I  have  but  one  step  to  take, 
to  resign  the  authority,  ttie  exercise  of  which  has  been  so 
weakened,  as  to  render  it  totally  inadequate  to  the  great  emer- 
gency which  alone  called  for  its  existence.*'  Accordingly  his 
lordship  tendered  his  resignation,  and  soon  after  quitted  Ca- 
nada, and  returned  to  England. 

d.  On  the  14th  January  of  this  year,  the  Royal  Exchaoge 
of  London,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  otmeiropoHum 
architecture,  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  conflagration  was  first  perceived  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  before  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  whole  building  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  handsome 
tower,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with  its  musical  peal  of 
bells,  together  with  the  wails  of  the  principal  building,  falliag 
in,  carried  with  them  to  the  ground  and  broke  to  pieces,  the 
numerous  statues  of  the  kings  and  queens  who  have  reigned  io 
England  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  which 
adorned  the  interior^tMic^an^^  of  the  edifice.  It  was  remarked 
as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  at  midnight,  when  the  fire  was 
at  its  utmost  height,  the  chimes  in  the  tower  struck  up,  as  was 
usual  at  that  hour,  the  old  Scotch  tune,  "  There's  oae  luck 
about  the  house." 

6.  On  the  28th  June,  the  solemn  and  imposing  ceremony 
of  crowning  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  took  place  io  West- 
minster Abbey.     In  the  procession  to  the  Abbey,  the  queen 


We*tmmsl$r  Abbey. 

w,««  accompanied  not  only  by  all  the  noble  and  distinguish^^ 
amongst  her  own  subjects,  but  by  several  foreign  princes  Btio 


was 
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I  numbers  of  the  principal  nobility  oftlie  other  states  of  Europe, 

r  One  of  the  grandest  and  most  striking  features  of  this  gor- 

}  geous  ceremonial,  was  the  splendid  train  of  carriages  contain- 

[  ing  the  ambassadors,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  from  all  the 

principal  powers  of  the  world.  Amongst  these  diplomatic 
personages,  the  one  who  attracted  the  most  general  attention 
and  received  the  most  enthimastic  welcome  from  the  assembled 
multitudes,  was  the  veteran  warrior  marshal  Soult,  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary  from  the  court  of  France.  The  scene  pre- 
sented in  the  interior  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  one  that  no 
description  could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of,  for  perhaps  never 
before  had  there  been  beheld  in  any  country  a  greater  assem- 
blage of  beauty,  wealth,  and  splendour,  than  that  which  was 
present  at  Queen  Victoria's  coronation.  The  public  rejoicings . 
on  this  occasion  were  on  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent 
scale ;  the  countless  population  of  London  gave  themselves 
a  general  holiday,  and  by  their  good-humoured  and  joyous 
hurras,  testified  the  hearty  good-will  they  bore  to  their  young 
and  lovely  sovereign.  Similar  testimonies  of  respect  and  re- 
joicings were  manifested  throughout  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

7.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  two  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  the  queen  of  Portugal,  were  made  in  Lisbon. 
In  the  first  instance,  on  the  13th  of  March,  when  a  number 
of  the  extreme  democratic  party  broke  into  insurrection,  which 
led  to  a  conflict  between  them  and  the  royal  troops,  and  ended 
in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  former,  after  a  loss  of  seventy  or 
eighty  lives  on  both  sides.  The  second  attempt  to  subvert  the 
government  took  place  on  the  14th  June,  and  began  by  a 
murderous  attack,  which  fortunately  failed,  on  the  king,  vis- 
count Sa  da  Bandiera,  and  the  minister  of  war.  This  attempt 
at  assassination  and  revolt  was  likewise  promptly  suppressed. 

8.  The  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  final  and  complete  emanctr- 
pation  of  the  negroes  in  the  British  West  India  possessions, 
was  the  1st  of  August,  but  this  period  was  anticipated  by  acts 
of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  the  transition  from  the  tem- 
porary system  of  apprenticeship  to  entire  freedom,  took  place 
without  any  disturbance  of  public  order  and  tranquillity. 

9.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the  governor  of  Jamaica 
dissolved  the  house  of  assembly  of  that  island,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  the  members  of  that  assembly  to  transact  any 
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business,  oo  the  ground  of  the  interfereoce  of  the  imperial 
parliament  in  passing  the  West  India  prisons'  bill. 

10.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  occasion  of  his  corona- 
tion at  Milan,  in  the  month  of  August,  as  king  of  the  Lombardo- 
Yenetian  kingdom,  published  an  amnesty  in  favour  of  all  per- 
sons suflering  imprisonment  for,  or  accused  of  political  oQencei 
and  allowing  all  those  in  exile  to  return  to  their  native  couotry 
under  certain  conditions. 

11.  In  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  difference  of  opiniofl 
with  regard  to  the  home  policy  existing  between  the  houses  of 
lords  and  commons,  the  only  measure  of  great  and  geoeral 
importance  that  passed  the  British  legislature  and  became  i 
law  during  the  session  of  the  year  1838,  was  a  Poor  Law  btil 
for  Ireland. 

12.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  deaths  that  happened  in 
this  year,  were  those  of  the  earl  of  Eldon,  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and  prince  Talley- 
rand, the  celebrated  diplomatist,  and  successive  minister  of  all 
the  governments  that  have  ruled  over  France  since  the  revo- 
lution of  1789. 

13.  In  the  month  of  August  of  this  year,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans  gave  birth  to  a  son,  to  whom  the  title  of  Count  de 
Paris  was  given. 

14.  The  desultory  and  desolating  civil  war  in  Spain  was 
carried  on  with  the  same  alternation  of  success  and  defeat  of 
both  parties  as  in  the  preceding  years,  without  leading  to  any 
nearer  prospect  of  the  final  triumph  of  either  cause;  and  was 
marked,  if  possible,  by  deeper  atrocities  and  more  frequent  and 
numerous  massacres,  in  cold  blood,  of  prisoners  on  both  sides. 
Towards  the  close  of  H)e  year,  the  princess  de  Beira  and  tbe 
eldest  son  of  Don  Carlos  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  French 
police,  and  crossed  the  frontier  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fit- 
yonne.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  princess  in  the  Basque 
provinces,  she  was  married  to  Don  Carlos. 

15.  (1839.)  On  the  5th  of  February,  queen  Victoria  opened 
the  second  session  of  her  first  parliament  in  person.  lo  ^^ 
royal  speech,  her  majesty  announced  that  advantageous  treaties 
of  commerce  had  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  sod 
the  Austrian  and  Turkish  empires;  and  that  the  violation  of 
the  public  peace  in  Canada  had  been  promptly  suppressed  by 
the  valour  of  the  troops  and  the  loyalty  of  her  Ganadiap  sub- 
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ject8.  Her  majesty,  moreover,  recommended  to  the  conside- 
ration of  parliament,  a  reform  and  amendment  in  the  municipal 
corporations  of  Ireland. 

16.  Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  partial  change  was 
effected  in  the  administration  by  the  retirement  of  lord  Glenelg 
from  the  colonial  office,  in  which  he  was  replaced  by  the 
marquis  of  Normanby ;  and  the  vacancy  in  the  lord  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  new  functions  to  which  the  latter 
nobleman  was  called,  was  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  lord 
Ebrington,  on  whom  the  queen  conferred  the  dignity  of  an 
English  peer,  under  the  title  of  baron  Fortescue. 

17.  The  question  of  a  modification  of  the  corn-laws  was 
brought  before  parliament;  but  was  negatived  by  large  majo- 
rities in  both  houses.  The  house  of  lords  having  agreed  to  a 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  casting  blame  on  the  government,  lord  John 
Russell  took  the  sense  of  the  house  of  commons  on  the  Irish 
policy  of  ministers,  which,  after  five  days'  debate,  decided  in 
their  favour,  by  a  majority  of  318  against  296.  However, 
there  being  but  a  majority  of  five  in  the  assembly,  for  the  next 
government  measure, — a  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Jamaica — the  ministers  tendered  their  resignation,  which 
was  accepted  with  great  regret  by  her  majesty.  18.  The  task 
of  farming  a  new  administration  was  then  confided  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  who  represented  to  the  queen  the  expediency ^  on 
public  grounds,  of  his  having  the  right  to  appoint  to  the  princi- 
pal places  in  her  majesty's  female  household ;  this  proposal 
was  met  on  the  part  of  the  queen  by  a  prompt  and  decisive 
refusal.  According  to  another  account,  sir  Robert  Peel  de- 
manded full  powers  to  dismiss  from,  or  retain  whom  he  pleased 
in  the  household,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  country  that  his 
administration  thoroughly  possessed  the  royal  confidence.  A 
correspondence  on  this  subject  ensued  between  the  queen  and 
sir  Robert  Peel,  which  ended  in  the  resignation  into  her 
Majesty's  hands  of  his  authority  to  form  a  ministry. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  then  summoned  to  the  palace,  and 
in  compliance  with  her  Majesty's  wishes,  again  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  conducting  the  government,  and  the  other 
ministers,  his  colleagues,  were  reinstated  in  their  places. 

10.  In  the  montbof  January  of  this  year,  the  French  chamber 
of  deputies  was  dissolved,  and  the  result  of  the  elections  that 
followed,  not  being  favourable  to  the  administration,  at  the 
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head  of  which  was  count  Hol<i,  the  reliremeDt  of  that  ministry 
easued.     Many  and  considerable  difGcuUies  opposed    to   tbe 
formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  prolonged  the  crisis  for  several 
weeks ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  abortive  attempt  at  insur- 
rection in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  which  several  lives   wfewe 
lost,  that  a  new  administration,  with  marshal  Souk,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  was  chosen  by  the  king.    Between  turo  or 
three  hundred   individuals,  some  taken  with  arms   in    tbeir 
hands  during  the  insurrection,  and  others  arrested  on  ^ssuspi- 
cion  of  being  implicated  in  it,  were  confined  in  the  principal 
prisons  of  Paris;  and  a  royal  ordinance  was  issued  for  con- 
stituting  the  chamber  of  peers  into  a  court  of  justice,   for  tbe 
trial  of  the  principal  odenders. 

Questions  f&r  Examination. 

1.  By  whon  was  WilUam  IV.  succeeded  ? 

2.  What  was  the  result  of  the  new  elections  ? 

3   What  measures  were  adopted  with  regard  to  Canada  ? 
4.  What  was  thfr  cause  of  lord  Durham's  speedy  return  from  Canada  ? 
6.  Which  of  the  public  buildings  in  London  was  destroyeti  by  fire  in  the  jear 
1838? 

6.  When  did  queen  Victoria's  coronation  take  place  ?    State  some  particulars 

7.  What remarlfajble  e?enl!i  happened  in  Lisbon  in  the  year  1838? 

8.  Did  the  colonial  legislature:*  of  the  West  India  islands  pass  any  remarkable 

acts  this  year? 

9.  Did  any  thing  extraordinary  take  place  in  Jamaica? 

10.  Did  the  emperor  of  Austria  publi^ih  any  act  of  clemency  on  the  occaaion  of 

his  coronation  ? 

11.  Which  was  the  most  important  bill  passed  by  the  British  legislature  in  the 

session  of  1838  r 

12.  Which  were  the  most  remarkable  deaths  that  occurred  this  year  ? 

13.  Did  any  remarkable  birth  take  place?  '  ^ 

14.  What  was  the  state  of  the  eiril  war  in  Spain  ? 

16.  Which  were  tbe  principal  topics  of  queen  Victoria's  speech  at  the  opcaiof 
of  parlianent  in  1839  ? 

16.  Did  any  change  take  place  in  the  ministry  ? 

17.  What  was  the  immediate  canse  of  the  resignation  of  ministers  ? 

18.  What  followed  their  resignation  r 

19.  What  remarkable  events  happened  ia  Paris  in  the  beginniiig  of  this  year? 
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LITERATURE,  SCIENCE, 

AND  THE    ARTS    OF   THE  AGE. 


APPENDIX. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  LITERATLRB,  SCIENCE,   AND  THE 
ARTS,    DURIIW   THE  PRESENT   CENTtRT. 

1.  lo  the  middle  of  the  lait  century,  science  and  literature  in  England 
were  fast  losing  all  traces  of  originality;  invention  was  discouraged,  research 
unvalued »  and  the  examination  of  nature  proscribed ;  it  seemed  to  be  ge- 
nerally established,  that  the  treasures  accumulated  in  the  preceding  age» 
;rere  quite  sufficient  for  all  national  purposes,  and  that  the  only  duties 
whieb  authors  had  to  perform,  was  to  reproduce  what  had  been  thus  ac- 
cunniiued,  in  more  elegant  shape,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  polished 
style.    Tameness  and  monotony  naturally  result  from  a  slavish  adherence 
to  esUbllshed  rules,  and  every  branch  of  literature  felt  this  blighting  in- 
fluence ;  history,  perhaps,  was  in  some  degree  an  eicepUon ;  for  Hume, 
Robertson,  but  more  especially  Qibbon,  ethibited  a  spirit  of  original  inves* 
ligation  which  found  no  parallel  amongst  any  one  of  their  eoBteniporaries. 
2.  The  American  war  first  broke  the  chains  that  had  thus  fettered  Uie  public 
mind ;  passions  were  eicited,  party  zeal  kindled,  and  in  the  keen  encounters 
of  rival  statesmen,  an  example  waft  s«t  of  bidding  defiance  to  all  arbftrary 
rules.     Parliamentary  eloquence  was  the  fint  result  of  the  change,  and  the 
principal  cause  of  its  further  extension.  *  While  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan^  and 
al  a  later  period,*  Pitt,  spoke  as  their  peculiar  habits  of  thoughts  prompted 
them,  not  as  the  rhetoric  of  schools  taught;  Cowper  and  Burns  made 
vigorous  efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  poetry,  and  substituted  the  sug- 
gestions of  nature  for  the  dictates  of  art.     Their  success,  however,  would 
have  scarcely  been  decisive,  had  not  the  American  war  been  followed  by  a 
slili  more  terrible  convulsion.    3.  The  French  revolution  shook  every  thing 
Uiat  had  k>een  morally  as  well  as  politically  estal>lished  in  Europe,  to  tlie 
very  foundation.    There  was  no  principle,  however  sacred-ruo  institu* 
lion,  however  sanctioned  by  long  experience — no  rule  of  conduct,  however 
tried  and  proved — that  was  not  rudely  questioned  and  fiercely  assailed. 
Hopes  were  entertained  by  some,  that  a  new  era  of  social  happiness  was 
about  to  dawn  upon  tlie  world ;  others  feared,  that  society  was  about  to  be 
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rent  in  sander,  and  every  sign  of  ciYilizttion  destroyed,     ll  b  not  oor 
purpose  to  say  any  thing  of  the  political  effects  produced  by  the  French 
rerolution ;  its  literary  consequences,  as  has  ever  been  the  Mse  in  every 
period  of  great  eiciteroent,  were  decidedly  beneficial.     A  total  change  vas 
wrought  in  every  branch  of  literature,  a  change  which  demanded  from  every 
writer  vigorous  thought  instead  of  elegant  expression.     4.  Crabbe,  the  peec 
of  rustic  life  in  England,  derived  his  impulse  fk-om  the  Americen  wmr  ;  but 
it  is  to  the  struggle  with  France  that  we  owe  Coleridge,  Wordswortb,  aod 
Southey — men  alike  in  their  devotion  to  nature,  hut  different  in  Ibelr  loodo 
of  testifying  that  homage,  because  each  has  followed  the  peculiar  best  ef 
his  own  modes  of  thought  and  action.     The  enthusiasm  with  wbich  ihese 
eminent  poets  hailed  the  dawn  of  freedom  In  France,  embittered  their  dis- 
appointment, when  they  saw  the  evil  uses  to  wbich  the  name  of  liberty  was 
perverted ;  they  became  vehement  opponents  of  the  political  development  of 
the  French  revolution,  but  they  clung  fondly  to  its  intellectual  prineiplei, 
and  maintained  the  right  of  genius,  to  explore  '*  untravelled  paths,'*  thoogli 
its  course  might  not  be  poioted  out  by  critics  and  pedants.     Their  example 
was  followed  by  Montgomery,  Campbell,  Scott,  and  Byron;  and  by  a  bast 
of  other  writers  whose  works  have  enriched  modern  literature.     It  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  female  mind  felt  the  influence  of  this  mighly  revo- 
lution, and  that  some  of  the  noblest  productions  in  modem  poetry,  have 
been  written  by  two)  ladies ;  we  may  mention  their  names,  Miss  Joaua^ 
Baillie  and  Mrs.  Hemans. 

5.  There  was,  however,  one  species  of  poetry,  the  drama,  whick  bad 
little  or  no  share  in  the  success  that  we  have  described ;  in  fact,  it  was  al- 
most destroyed  by  that  very  means.  It  is  at  the  moment  when  a  natiov  is 
wakening  Into  Intellectual  life,  that  the  drama  most  flourishes ;  men  are 
then  eager  to  receive  Instruction,  and  the  theatre  affords  it  In  the  mosc 
pleasing  as  well  as  the  most  forcible  form.  Bat  as  civilixatlon  advances, 
other  and  more  eflBclent  Instructions  are  provided  ;  the  drama  loses  its 
influence  over  the  improved  generation,  just  as  the  picture- books  of  child- 
hood *cease  to  be  used  in  youth  ;  it  sinks  into  a  mere  means  of  entertain- 
ment, and  its  strength  is  lost  with  its  high  purpose.  The  periodical  press 
holds  the  position  that  the  stage  did  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth :  in  order 
that  the  drama  should  revive,  civilization  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
trograde, and  that  would  be  far  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  even  for  another 
Shakspeare. 

6.  The  great  extension  and  the  great  excellence  of  the  periodical  press, 
both  literary  and  political,  Is  one  of  the  roost  striking  characteristics  of  the 
age.  Not  merely  our  Reviews  and  our  Magarines,  but  even  our  common 
newspapers,  display  literary  merits  of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is  well 
known,  that  men  of  the  most  eminent  abilities  and  exalted  station  contri- 
bute to  our  journals ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  hold  a  high  rank  la  the 
literature  of  the  age.  Reviews,  especially,  have  risen  into  unexampled 
eminence,  and  have  maintained  their  station  by  a  succession  of  articles, 
ihat  tend  at  once  to  improve  the  taste  and  enlarge  the  understanding.  Some 
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of  tbe  periodicals  have  a  circulation  which,  in  a  past  age,  could  scarcely  be 
credited  :  tbi«  is  owing  to  the  more  general  diffiision  of  education  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  population. 

7.  Tbe  importance  of  affording  useful  instruction  to  e?ery  class  of  tbe 
community  is  now  universally  acknowledged ;  and  tbe  progress  of  educa- 
tion has  l>ecome  so  rapid,  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  blessings  b^ 
coming  universal.  But  not  only  is  tbe  quantity  of  instruction  increased,  its 
quality  is  materially  improved ;  as  might  easily  be  shown,  by  a  comparison 
of  our  modern  school-books  with  those  of  the  last  century.  It  is  no  ei- 
aggeralion  to  slate,  that  the  elements  of  a  really  useful  education,  may  be 
more  easily  attained  by  the  poor  of  the  present  day,  than  by  tbe  richest  of 
the  past  generation. 

8.  History,  which  used  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  what  bad  been  pre- 
viously narrated  by  others,  has,  in  our  age,  called  criticism  to  its  aid.  In- 
stead of  a  slavish  adherence  to  authority,  we  now  see  writers  carefully 
examine  facts,  compare  evidence,  and  investigate  the  motives  that  might 
have  Induced  original  authors  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  the  pr^udices  that  - 
might  have  led  them  to  disguise  it.  Lingard,  Hallam,  Turner,  Southey, 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  have  been  especially  conspicuous  for  their  cri- 
tical sagacity,  in  eliciting  the  truth  from  conflicting  statements;  but  not- 
withstanding their  exertions,  tbe  English  school  of  historical  criticism  may 
still  be  regarded  as  in  its  infancy. 

9.  Perhaps  we  might  ascribe  this  deOciency  in  our  histories  to  the  un- 
exampled progress  and  popularity  of  romantic  literature,  owing  chiefly  tr 
tbe  labours  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  among  tbe  first  to  unite,  in  works 
of  fiction,  the  highest  flights  of  imagination  with  the  realities  of  life.  Novels 
and  romances  have  ceased  to  be  dangerous  and  al>surd,  though  the  period 
is  not  very  remote  when  they  were  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Historical 
romances  are  to  this  age,  what  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  at  a 
former  period — vivid  pictures  of  our  ancestors;  representing  them,  if  not 
exactly  as  they  thought  and  acted,  yet  so  nearly  as  they  might  have  done,  that 
they  become  to  us  a  kind  of  acquaintances,  and  seem  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  our  personal  knowledge. 

10.  Periodical  criticism  supplies  tbe  place  of  what  used  to  be  termed 
general  literature ;  hence  formal  works  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and 
the  beUet  letiret  are  rare.  Blair  and  lord  £ames  were  the  guides  of  our 
fathers*  judgment  in  matters  of  taste;  we  have  rejected  their  authority,  and 
defer  more  to  the  principles  maintained  by  tbe  leading  reviews.  These 
.principles,  however,  are  scattered  in  diflierent  essays  over  a  multitude  of 
vohimes,  and  no  one  has  yet  appeared  of  suflBcient  authority  to  be  entrusted 
with  collecting  them  into  a  new  code.  11.  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Browne  were 
the  last  great  writers  on  metaphysics ;  their  fame  will  probably  long  remain 
uneclipsed,  for  tbe  science  of  mind  seems  to  have  lost  its  hold  on  public 
attention,  as  Uideed  have  almost  all  merely  speculative  studies.  What  is 
chiefly  desired  in  the  present  day,  is  something  practical  and  immediately 
useful. 
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12.  Polilical  economy  and  statistics  hare  occupied  the  position  irhich  i» 
onee  held  by  metaphysics.  Adam  Smith  was  in  some  measure  the  roaoder 
of  the  former  science,  by  investigating  the  nature  and  caose  of  a  ntlioD't 
wealth.  Since  his  day  the  subject  has  been  investigated  by  several  emiaeni 
writers,  especially  Ricardo,  Malthus,  and  Macculloch.  The  caltivttioa  of 
statistics  must  be  the  source  of  all  future  improvemeota  io  the  sdeooeof 
polilical  economy,  because  it  is  to  the  tables  of  the  statistician  that  the  eco- 
nomist most  loolt  for  his  facts ;  and  all  speculations  not  founded  npoo  fads, 
though  they  may  be  admired  and  applauded  when  first  propoonded,  wU, 
in  the  end,  assuredly  be  forgotten. 

13.  The  abstract  sciences  have  made  great  progress  in  England  daring 
the  last  few  years :  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Airy,  Ivory,  Pea- 
cock, and  Hamilton,  who  have  greatly  extended  the  domain  of  mathematia) 
calculation.  In  the  mixed  and  applied  sciences  also  much  has  Iwen  done, 
though  no  very  conspicuous  discovery  can  be  mentioned.  14.  Astronooi 
owes  much  to  the  great  impulse  it  received  from  the  discovery  of  a  nev 
planet  by  sir  W,  Herschell,  but  it  has  not  been  less  benefited  by  the  labooi 
of  his  son  and  succeuor,  sir  J.  Herschell,  whose  investigations  iolo  tbe 
nature  of  the  displacements  observed  among  the  fixed  stars,  have  led  to 
many,  and  will  lead  to  more  important  results.  Optics  hare  become  alooit 
wholly  a  new  science,  from  the  improvements  effected  by  sir  D.  Brewiter 
and  Dr.  Young.  But  above  all,  dynamics  have  been  enriched  by  a  serio 
of  discoveries,  amounting  to  a  complete  revolution  in  our  knowledge  of 
motive  powers  ;  one  alone  of  these  need  be  mentioned ,  the  application  of 
steam  to  machinery. 

15.  Chemistry,  electricity,  and  electro-magnetism,  may  be  almost  regardetf 
as  new  sciences,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  discoveries  made  b! 
Davy,  Dalton,  and  Farraday.  It  would  be  impossible  to  eoumerate  all  (^ 
practical  advantages  that  have  resulted  from  the  recent  improvements  is 
chemical  science,  but  we  may  mention  the  use  of  gas  to  light  our  cities  li' 
public  buildings,  and  the  invention  of  the  safety-lamp,  by  which  thedingen 
to  be  dreaded  from  the  explosion  of  the  fire-damp  in  mines  have  been  is* 
great  degree  averted. 

16.  The  progress  of  maritime  and  inland  discovery  was  very  great  doriDg 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  it  has  since  made  less  adraoee, 
because  the  first  navigators  left  little  for  their  successors  to  explore.  The 
interior  of  Africa,  however,  has  been  at  length  penetrated  by  the  Liodoft 
and  Bumes  has  found  a  practicable  route  from  the  British  possessions  in 
northern  India  to  central  Asia.  The  value  of  the  researches  have  bees 
fully  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  places  discovered  in  tbe  reign  of 
George  III.  by  Cooke,  ll^allis,  Carteret,  Vancouver,  etc.  have  already  be- 
come colonies,  or  valuable  depots  of  British  commerce. 

17.  One  speculative  science  alone  seems  to  have  enjoyed  popalarlty^ 
we  mean  geology ;  perhaps  part  of  its  success  Is  owing  to  its  couoeiioo 
with  the  practical  science  of  mineralogy.  Geology  brings  us  acqat^o^ 
with  so  many  singular  facts  tending  to  prove  that  the  world  was  once 
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tenanted  by  a  race  of  beings  different  from  those  now  found  in  it,  that  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  delight  with  which  it  Is  studied.  Indeed,  a 
much  more  repulsive  subject  would  probably  become  popular,  if  recom- 
mended by  men  of  such  ability  as  Conybeare,  Smith,  Buckland,  and  Sedge- 
wick. 

18.  Philosophy,  anatomy,  and  natural  history,  have  recently  received 
very  remarlcable  improvements.  Hunter's  example  has  stimulated  many 
to  exert  themselves  in  the  same  field  of  science ;  and  the  result  has  been  a 
perceptible  increase  in  the  average  duration  of  human  life.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  nervous  system  by  sir  Charles  Bell,  is  among  the  most 
recent  and  most  brilliant  of  the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  medical 
science. 

19.  Statistical  science  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  this 
age.  The  word  Statistics  was  invented  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by 
a  German  professor,  to  express  a  summary  view  of  the  physical,  moral, 
and  social  condition  of  states ;  he  justly  remarked,  that  a  numerical  state- 
ment of  the  extent^  density  of  population,  imports,  exports,  revenue,  etc. 
of  a  country  more  perfectly  explained  its  social  condition  than  general 
statements^  however  graphic  or  however  accurate.  Whea  such  statements 
began  to  be  collected,  and  exhibited  in  a  popular  form,  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered that  the  political  and  economical  sciences  were  likely  to  gain  the 
position  of  the  physical  sciences,  that  is  to  say,  'they  were  about  to  obtain 
records  of  observations,  which  tested  the  accuracy  of  recognized  principles, 
and  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  modes  of  action.  But  the  great  object  of 
this  new  science  is  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature :  that  is,  to 
ascertain  the  general  course  of  man's  mental  and  moral  faculties,  and  to 
furnish  us  with  a  correct  standard  of  judgment,  by  enabling  us  to  determine 
the  average  amount  of  the  past  as  a  guide  to  the  average  probabilities  of  the 
ftiture.  Tills  science  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  already  produced 
the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  accuracy  of  the  tables  of  life  have  ren- 
dered the  calculations  of  rates  of  insurance  a  matter  of  much  greater  certainty 
than  they  were  heretofore  :  the  system  of  keeping  the  public  accounts  has 
been  simplified  and  improved;  and  finally,  the  experimental  sciences  of 
Medicine  and  Political  Economy  have  been  fixed  on  a  firmer  foundation 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  in  the  last  century.  Even  in  private  life 
this  science  is  likely  to  prove  of  Immense  advantage,  by  directing  attention 
to  the  collection  and  registration  of  facts,  before  forming  hasty  judgments  or 
erroneous  conclusions. 

80.  Political  Economy,  though  an  older  science  than  Statistics,  must  be 
regarded  as  intimately  connected  with  that  branch  of  knowledge.  Its 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
the  relations  of  demand  and  supply  in  the  production  and  consumption  both 
of  natural  and  artificial  commodities.  Such  a  science  is  consequently  of  the 
highest  importance  to  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  community,  and 
the  increased  attention  paid  to  it  of  late  years  has  led  to  the  removal  of 
many  severe  restrictions,  which,  under  a  false  notion  of  protection,  were 
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imposed  od  British  trade.  At  first  Political  EcoDomy  was  regarded  vhb 
great  suspicion,  and  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  idle  speculations  which, 
under  the  false  designation  of  social  sciences,  were  broached  in  Fmce, 
during  the  frenzy  of  the  revolution  at  the  close  of  the  lait  cenlnrj.  But  ili 
importance  is  now  so  fully  recognized,  that  professorships  of  the  newsdeoce 
have  heen  established  in  the  principal  universities. 

21.  Even  in  this  slight  sicetch  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the  great 
increase,  the  almost  miraculous  extension  of  machinery  Id  oar  maonfactares; 
an  extension  consequent  on  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  aad, 
of  course,  their  more  immediate  application  to  practical  purposes.  The 
nse  of  steam -boats,  oflocomotive  engines,  and  of  countless  machines  forio- 
perseding  manual  labour,  has  placed  Great  Britain  far  above  all  the  nuos- 
facturing  countries  in  the  world,  and  proportionably  increased  the  oomfoit 
of  every  class  of  the  community. 

SS.  Great  as  the  progress  of  British  industry,  arts,  and  science  wis, 
under  the  three  preceding  reigns,   It  has  recently  received  |a  new  in- 
pulse  by  the  formation  of  tbe  British  Association  for  the  promotioa  ^ 
science,  which  promises  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results.    Tbe  meet* 
logs  of  this  society  are  held  annually  at  one  or  other  of  the  great  towns  tf 
the  empire ;  its  objects  are  to  give  a  stronger  Impulse  and  more  systematic 
direction  to  scientific  enquiry  ;  to  promote  tbe  intercourse  of  those  who  eol- 
tivate  science  in  different  parts  of  tbe  British  empire  with  one  another,  aad 
with  foreign  philosophers :  to  obtain  a  more  general  attention  to  tbe  oljects 
of  science,  and  a  removal  of  any  disadvantages  of  a  public  kind  which  ito* 
pede  its  progress.     The  Association  has  had  seven  meetings  at  York, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  successirefy;^ 
it  will  re-assemble  in  tlie  course  of  this  year  at  Newcastle.     It  is  difided 
Into  seven  sections:  1.  Mathematics  and  Physics;  2.  Chemistry  w6  Mf* 
neralogy ;  8.  Zoology  and  Botany;  4.  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  5.  Geo- 
logy ;  6.  Statistics ;  and  7.  Mechanical  Science ;  in  all  these  departmeofi, 
but  especially  In  the  two  last,  tbe  greatest  benefits  have  resulted  froo 
bringing  practical  men  into  immediate  contact  with  the  theoretical  colli' 
vators  of  science.     Magnetical  observatories  have  been  established  in  con- 
sequence in  various  parts  of  tbe  empire,  and  several  series  of  observstioos 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  nsgo^^ 
force.     Tbe  attention  of  tbe  association  has  also  been  directed  to  expcri' 
ments  tending  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  EleetrtetiJ 
and  Magnetism ;  and  since  its  formation  Meteorology  has  been  so  exieod^ 
as  to  become  a  new  science.     The  extension  of  the  statistical  section  bis 
been  recently  directed  to  the  state  of  public  education,  and  to  tbe  conditioo 
of  tbe  working  classes  both  in  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  investigations  will  point  out  tbe  evils  which  require  lo 
be  remedied,  and  the  means  by  which  the  constitution  of  society  io  Great 
Britain  may  be  elevated  and  improved. 

28.  Turning  from  the  useful  to  the  elegant  arU,  we  must  first  remark 
the  great  revival  of  architectural  taste  during  tbe  last  two  reigns,  especi<i'^ 
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as  displayed  in  Ihe  many  improTemMits  of  the  metropolis.  Incon? enienl  and 
narrow  passages  have  been  removed  lo  make  room  for  Regent  Street,  one 
of  the  finest  lines  of  communication  in  Europe ;  tlie  Regent's  Park,  and 
the  new  squares  in  Pimlico,  occupy  spaces  which  were  recently  unsightly 
wastes ;  and  the  Strand,  from  being  an  inconvenient  thoroughfare,  has  been 
widened  into  a  street,  which  for  its  beauty,  combined  with  its  adaptation 
to  business,  has  few,  if  any  rivals.  The  erection  of  those  two  magnificent 
structures,  W^aterioo  and  London  Bridges,  have  led  to  the  opening  of  new 
lines  of  communication,  which  promise  to  be  equally  ornamental  and  use- 
ful. The  Thames  Tunnel,  though 
as  yet  incomplete,  deserves  to  be 
noticed  as  a  novelty  in  the  con- 
structive art.  Recent  calamities 
have  also  given  an  impulse  lo  archi- 
tectural skill;  the  destruction  of 
both  bouses  of  parliament,  and  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  by  fire,  have 
rendered  the  erection  of  new  edi- 
fices necessary ;  and  judging  from 
the  excellence  of  the  designs  which  have  been  tendered  for  the  erection  of 
new  houses  for  the  legislatures,  there  is  every  reason  lo  believe  that  the 
edifices  about  lo  be  erected  in  the  place  of  those  destroyed,  will  be  worthy 
of  an  enlightened  age  and  nation. 

24.  Though  painting  and  sculpture  have  not  been  unpatronized,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  have  not  advanced  with  the  same  rapidity  and  steadi- 
ness as  the  other  arts,  though  England  possesses  professors  of  both  who 
deserve  to  be  ranked  as  the  ornaments  of  their  country.  Many  causes  may 
be  assigned  for  this  inferiority ;  but  the  principal  is  the  discontinuance  of 
the  use  of  pictures  and  statues  for  religious  purposes  since  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  however,  the  English 
school  of  art  has  recently  made  such  great  advances,  that  it  bids  fair  at  no 
distant  day  lo  rank  as  the  first  in  Europe.     The  National  Gallery,  which 
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The  National  Gailerg. 

has  been  recently  completed  in  Trafalgar  Square,  will  probably  be  found 
one  of  the  best  aids  to  the  encouragement  of  excellence  in  statuary  and 
painting,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  public  taste  for  appreciating  the 
beauties  of  art. 

85.  The  great  additions  made  to  the  British  Museum  (see  page  865), 
and  the  freedom  with  which  its  treasures  are  opened  to  the  public,  must 
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tend  greatly  to  inspire  a  taste  for  contemplalioB  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art 
The  department  of  Natural  History  mast  ba  taken  in  connection  with  ik 
Zoological  Gardens,  which  have  been  recently  established  not  only  in  the 


Entrance  to  the  Zoological  Gardent. 

metropolis,  but  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  thus  viewed  it  is  nnrif  ailed  Id 
the  world.  The  Elgin  marbles  contain  specimens  of  Athenian  scolplwe. 
belonging  to  an  age  when  that  art  had  attained  the  summit  ot  in  glff?r 
and  though  unfortunately  mutilated,  they  furnish  models  to  young  asplmii, 
which  cannot  be  studied  without  producing  the  most  adtantageoos  resolb^ 
In  the  gallery  of  Egyptian  antiquities  the  historical  student  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  advances  made  in  civilization  by  a  powerful  diUob 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  of  consulting  the  strongest  evidence  for  Ue 
truth  of  Biblical  History. 

26.  In  (bis  rapid  view  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  space bts  oofl 
allowed  the  mention  of  a  few  leading  features;  bnt  there  is  one  circoD- 
stance  more,  too  important  to  be  omitted,  the  growing  and  roaritod  o»r 
.  nection  between  religion  and  every  department  in  which  hunun  intdUgoxx 
is  exercised.  The  discoveries  af  travellers  are  combined  with  the  labonff 
of  the  missionary;  the  studies  otthe  naturalist  are  directed  to  elucidate  tk 
wonders  of  creative  power :  our  best  living  poets  have  dedicated  no  smB 
portion  of  their  works  to  celebrating  the  praises  of  their  God,  and  to  ^ 
other  departments  of  literature  few  traces  can  be  discovered  of  the  leritl* 
the  profaneness,  and  the  sneers  at  things  sacred  which  so  often  sallied  ik 
writings  of  the  past  generation.  It  is  now  deeply  felt  and  strongly  enforcffi 
that  all  our  researches,  whether  mental  or  material,  directly  (end  io  P^^ 
new  proofs  of  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  beneficence  of  (hat  AlmijW! 
Being,  who  has  called  into  existence,  and  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  etc^ 
other,  the  universe  of  matter  and  the  universe  of  mind. 
*  27.  But  it  is  not  with  reference  tor  England  alone,  that  this  beneficial 
change  in  the  character  of  our  national  literature  demands  our  tbanfcf<^i^ 
and  our  admiration.  The  English  language  girdles  the  globe ;  it  is  spoken 
in  every  climate,  and  every  quarter  of  the  earth ;  our  colonies  are  teftogwe 
fbundation  of  future  states  {  the  descendants  of  our  colonies  already  b<^' 
formed  a  nation,  one  of  the  foremost  in  rank  and  influence.  EngUod  wi 
thus  obtained  command  over  the  future  progress  of  civilization,  and  on  v» 
is  thrown  the  responsibilily  of  moulding  the  character  of  countless  geoers' 
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tions.  While  we  feel  prooA  tkat  oar  eountry  bai  been  called  by  the  dts- 
pensatioDf  of  ProTidence  to  fuipi  so  high  a  deitiny,  we  should  at  the  fame- 
time  feel  how  important  is  the  trust,  and  earnestly  pray  that  the  conduct  of 
our  countrymen  and  our  country  should  be  such  as  to  promote  the  honeur. 
of  Ood  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  establishing  e^ery  where  the  principles 
announced  at  the  Advent  ef  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  '*  Peace  on  earth,  ^ood 
will  towards  men." 

QuestioHgfor  Examination. 

1.  Id  what  state  was  British  literature  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ?  • 
%  By  what  political  event  was  a  change  effected  ? 

3.  What  consequences  resulted  from  the  French  revolution  ? 

4.  Were  these  effects  exhibited  in  our  poetical  literature  ? 

6.  How  did  the  drama  fail  to  share  in  the  general  improvement? 

6.  What  circumstances  connected  with  the  periodical  press  ire  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  present  age  ? 

7.  Has  much  been  effected  for  the  cause  of  national  educatioa  ? 

8.  Are  histories  written  in  the  present  day  remarkable  for  any  thing  that  was 

rare  in  the  last  century  ? 

9.  What  branch  of  literature  has  flourished  to  the  probable  injury  of  history  f 

10.  Why  are  works  on  general  literature  rare  ? 

11.  Have  metaphysics  received  much  attention  ? 

15.  What  advantages  may  result  from  the  cultivation  of  political  economy  and 

statistics  ? 

13.  Have  any  advances  been  made  in  the  mathematical  sciences  7 

14.  What  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  physical  sciences  ? 

16.  Have  any  sciences  been  so  much  improved  that  they  may  almost  be  regarded 

as  new  ? 

16.  What  advantages  have  resulted  from  the  progress  of  maritime  and  inland 

discovery? 

17.  Why  has  geology  become  popular? 

18.  Did  the  medical  sciences  share  in  the  general  improvement  ? 

19.  What  are  the  nature  and  objects  of  Statistical  Science  ? 
SO.  In  what  condition  is  the  new  science  ? 

31.  What  great  inventions  have  been  made  in  the  useful  arts? 
82.  What  is  the  design  of  the  British  Association? 

53.  Have  any  improvements  been  made  in  architecture  ? 

54.  What  are  the  present  state  aod  future  prospects  of  painthig  and  sculpture? 

55.  What  benefits  result  from  the  British  Museum  ? 

.  36.  Is  there  any  circumstance  peculiarly  gratifying  in  the  view  of  modern  lite^ 

rature  ? 
37.  What  is  there  peculiarly  important  m  the  present  condition  of  England  ? 


Tunnel  in  tk/e  Zooifigical  Garden*. 
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THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

1 .  Evert  governiuent  is  instituted  to  secure  the  general  happiness  of 
the  commuDity,  and  especially  to  protect  the  person  and  property  of  every 
individual.  Constitutions  are  established  to  ensure  the  good  adroinistritioa 
of  the  government,  by  giving  the  people  some  direct  or  Indirect  control  over 
their  rulers,  and  also  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  laws.  8.  The  Britidi 
constitution  differs  from  most  others  in  its  formation  ;  it  was  formed  very 
gradually,  checlts  against  the  abuses  of  power  were  not  devised  until  tlie 
evils  were  actually  felt,  and  consequently  its  details,  though  sometimes 
cumbrous,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  are  the  results  of  long  eiperience,  and 
have  been  rendered  by  old  habits  exactly  suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  nation. 

3.  The  government  established  in  England  by  the  Norman  conqueror 
was  a  feudal  despotism :  the  land  was  divided  into  fiefs,  which  were  for  tbe 
most  part  given  to  the  Norman  lords  or  barons,  who  were  invested  wilh 
absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  vassals.  There  were  do 
written  limitations  to  the  power  of  the  king  over  the  barons  ;  but  Henry  U 
eager  to  secure  parlizans  in  his  usurpation  of  the  crown  from  his  broUier 
Robert,  granted  a  charter  of  privileges  to  his  nobility,  which  contained  also 
a  few  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  4.  The  con- 
ditions of  this  charter  were  flagrantly  violated,  until  at  length,  in  the  reign 
of  John,  the  barons,  with  a  powerful  body  of  their  adherents,  appeared  io 
arms  against  the  king,  and  forced  him  to  sign  Magna  Charta,  the  great 
foundation  of  English  liberty.  Though  this  charter  was  principally  de- 
signed to  protect  the  nobles  from  the  encroachments  of  royal  power,  it  con- 
tained some  important  provisions  in  favour  of  general  liberty ;  a  clear  proof 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  commons. 

5.  When  the  importance  of  commerce  began  to  be  understood,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  secure  the  trading  towns  and  communities  from  (A^ 
eiactions  of  their  powerful  neighbours,  for  in  the  middle  ages  piracy  and 
highway  robbery  were  deemed  hooourabU  professions  by  most  of  the  feodai 
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nobles  In  Europe.  To  protect  trade,  charters  of  incorporation  were 
granted  to  several  cities  and  towns,  by  which  they  were  released  from  de- 
pendence on  a  feudal  lord,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  a  government  of  their 
own  choosing.  A  gradual  change  took  place  through  the  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adyenturoos  and  reckless  spirits  of  the  Norman  barons ;  some 
sold  their  fiefs  to  raise  money  for  joining  the  crusades ;  others  wasted  them 
by  piecemeal]  to  support  their  riot  and  dissipations ;  and  thus  from  various 
causes  a  body  of  small  landholders  began  to  be  formed,  independent  of  the 
great  barons,  and  looking  to  the  crown  for  protection  against  them.  6. 
When  the  earl  of  Leicester  took  up  arms  to  restrain  the  capricious  tyranny 
of  Henry  III.,  he  summoned  a  parliament  to  sanction  his  designs,  and  that 
the  voice  of  the  nation  might  be  more  clearly  expressed^  he  invited  the  coun- 
ties to  elect  knights  of  the  shire,  and  the  cities  and  towns  to  send  deputies, 
to  aid  In  these  consultations.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  attempt 
to  form  a  house  of  commons ;  but  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  is  involved  in  great,  not  to  say  hopeless  obscurity. 

7.  The  commons  were  generally  courted  by  the  king  at  a  counterbalance 
to  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  until  the  civil  wars  between  the  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  having  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  barons,  extinguished 
many  noble  houses,  and  almost  annihilated  the  influence  of  the  rest,  the 
royal  power  became  supreme,  and  so  contiuued  during  the  reigns  of  the  four 
sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  8.  But  the  commons  during  this  period 
had  t>een  silently  collecting  their  strength,  and  on  the  accession  of  James  I. 
they  Insisted  on  their  privileges  with  a  pertinacity,  which  led  to  a  long 
struggle  between  the  king  and  the  parliament.  In  this  contest  the  majority 
of  the  house  of  lords,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  the  elefation  to  the 
peerage  of  some  of  the  heads  of  the  old  English  families,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  commons.  At  length  Charles  1.  was  coerced  into  granting  the  peti- 
tion of  right,  which  secured  many  valuable  constitutional  privileges  to  the 
people.  But  passions  had  been  excited  In  the  struggle  which  brought  on  a 
civil  war,  that  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

9.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  the  celebrated  Habeas  Corpus  was 
passed,  by  which  personal  liberty  Is  secured  to  the  subject ;  but  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  British  constitution  was  completed  in  1688,  when  James  11.  was 
hurled  from  the  throne  for  his  arbitrary  principles,  the  right  of  parliament 
to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  crown  established,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  secured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement.  10.  Since 
that  period  no  Important  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  until  the 
passing  of  the  recent  Reform  Bill,  by  which  the  decayed  and  deserted 
boroughs  have  lost  their  right  of  sending  members  to  parliament,  and 
the  privilege  has  been  transferred  to  the  larger  counties  and  more  important 
towns. 

11.  The  legislative  power  of  England  is  placed  In  the  parliament,  which 
consists  of  three  parts,  the  king  (or  queen),  the  lords,  and  the  commons. 

12.  The  crown  of  England  is  hereditary,  but  parliament  has  a  right  to 
•Iter  the  line  of  succession.    After  the  tbdication  of  James  II.  the  right  of 
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succesftioD  was  limited  lo  protestanti,  and  on  the  Impending  failure  of  pn- 
testanl  beire  to  Charles  1. ,  the  settlement  was  extended  to  the  protestait 
line  of  James  I.,  viz.  to  the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  o( 
her  body  being  protestants.  The  present  reigning  family  if  descended 
from  the  princess  Sophia,  and  holds  the  throne  in  right  of  her  parlianienlary 
tiUe. 

IS.  The  duties  of  the  sovereign  are  described  in  the  coronation  oalb; 
they  are,  first,  to  govern  according  to  law ;  secondly,  to  execute  jodgmat 
in  mercy ;  and  thirdly,  to  maintain  the  established  religion.  14.  The 
prerogatives  of  the  Iting,  by  which  is  meant  those  privileges  which  belong  tf 
him  in  consequence  of  his  high  station  and  dignity,  are  either  direct  or  in- 
cidental. The  chief  of  his  direct  prerogatives  are,  the  power  of  making  wir 
and  peace;  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors ;  of  pardoning  offences; 
of  conferring  lionours  and  titles  of  dignity ;  of  appointing  Judges  and  sukf' 
dinate  magistrates ;  of  giving  or  revoking  commissions  in  the  army  or  oirj; 
and  of  rejecting  biils  proffered  to  him  by  the  other  branches  of  the  legisU- 
ture.  He  is  the  head  of  the  national  church,  and  nominates  to  vaooi 
bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

15.  But  the  king  can  only  exercise  his  prerogatives  through  minisleif, 
who  are  responsible  to  the  nation  for  every  act  emanating  from  royal  aotho* 
rily.  Hence  arises  the  aphorism  that  <*  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  lus 
ministers  being  alone  answerable. 

16.  The  incidental  prerogatives  of  the  king  are  various ;  a  few  alone  need 
be  mentioned :  no  costs  can  be  recovered  against  him ;  his  debt  shall  be 
preferred  before  that  of  a. subject;  no  suit  or  action  can  be  brought  against, 
but  any  person  having  a  claim  in  point  of  property  on  the  king  mustpeiitioa 
him  in  chancery. 

17.  There  are  certain  privileges  also  conceded  to  the  royal  family:  the 
queen  retains  her  title  and  dignity  even  after  the  death  of  her  husband :  ibehtf 
authority  to  buy  and  sell  in  her  own  name,  and  to  remove  any  suit  in  wbich 
she  is  concerned  to  whatever  court  she  pleases  without  any  of  the  usual  leg*' 
formalities.  The  king's  eldest  son  is  by  his  birth  prince  of  Wales,  andbj 
creation  duke  of  Cornwall  and  earl  of  Chester.  All  the  king's  cbiidreB 
receive  the  title  of  royal  highness. 

18.  The  house  of  lords  is  sometimes  called  the  upper  house  of  parlii* 
ment ;  its  members  are  either  temporal  peers,  whose  dignities  are  heredi- 
tary, or  spiritual  peers,  who  sit  only  for  life.  The  Scottish  represenUtire 
peers  sit  only  for  one  parliament,  the  Irish  representative  peers  sit  forlif^ 
A  peer  may  vote  by  proxy ;  but  each  peer  can  only  hold  the  proxy  for  one 
absent  peer.  The  house  of  lords  can  alone  originate  any  bills  that  affect 
the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  peerage,  and  the  commons  are  not  p^rmiUC'' 
to  make  any  alterations  in  them.  Peers  can  only  be  tried  by  the  boose  ot 
lords,  and  this  house  constitutes  the  court  in  which  officers  of  sUie  are 
tried  on  impeachment  by  the  house  of  commons ;  it  is  also  the  last  court  of 
appeal  from  inferior  jurisdictions.  Each  peer  may  enter  his  protest  on  the 
journals  when  a  vote  passes  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  and  assign  the  rea* 
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sons  of  his  dissent  in  writing.     When  siUing  in  judgment  his  yerdict  is 
given  **  on  his  honour;"  the  same  form  is  observed  in  his  answers  on  bills 
in  chancery,  hot  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  he  roost  be  sworn. 
19.  The  bouse  of  Lords  (a.d.  18S6)  consists  of— 


Princes  of  the  Blood  Rojal  (all 

Dukes.) 4 

Other  DulLesI 21 

Marquesses 19 

Earls 110 

Viscounts 18 

Barons 180 


Peers  of  Scotland. 16 

Peers  of  Ireland 2H 

Bnglish  Bishops 96 

Irish  Bishops 4 

Making  in  all.  ^ 


80.  The  house  of  commons  consists  of  members  chosen  by  counties, 
cities,  boroughs,  and  universities.  The  members  for  counties,  commonly 
called  knights  of  the  shire,  must  possess  a  real  estate  of  600/.  a  year,  and 
members  for  cities  or  l>oroughs  of  300/.  a  year.  The  sons  of  peers  and 
members  for  the  universities  are  not  required  to  produce  these  qualifications. 

91.  Aliens,  clergymen,  judges,  returning  officers  in  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions, officers  of  the  excise,  &c.,  those  who  hold  pensions  of  limited 
duration,  contractors  with  government,  and  some  others  exposed  to  external 
influence,  are  uneligible  to  parliament. 

88.  The  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  is  given  by  the  late 
reform  act  to  leaseholders  in  counties  seised  of  lands  or  tenements  worth 
ten  pounds  a  year,  to  tenants  at  will,  farming  lands  at  a  rent  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  and  to  holders  in  fee-simple  of  lands  or  tenements  of  the  yearly 
value  of  forty  shillings.  In  cities  and  boroughs  the  right  of  voting  is  given 
to  resident  householders  whose  tenements  are  worth  an  annual  rent  of  10/., 
but  the  rights  of  freemen  in  the  old  constituency  are  preserved  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives. 


t  The  origin  and  other  particular t  relative  to  the  different  classes  of  the 
NoMitf. — DuKB.— This  tide  was  unknown  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  who,  in  1335,  created  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  duke  of  Cornwall 
(as  before  mentioned). 

Marquis. — Richard  II.  in  1386,  conferred  the  title  of  marquis  on  Robert  de 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  by  makbg  him  marquis  of  Dublin.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Utle  in  England. 

Earl.— This  is  a  very  ancient  title,  having  been  in  use  among  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  In  those  times  it  was  an  official  dignity,  having  a  jurisdiction  o? er 
the  place  from  which  the  title  took  its  name.  Soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
we  find  that  William  created  several  earls,  allotting  to  each  the  third  penny  aris- 
ing from  the  pleas  in  their  respective  districts.  That  grant  has,  however,  long 
since  ceased,  and  in  lien  of  it  the  earls  now  receive  a  small  annuity  from  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Viscount  —The  title  of  viscount  is  of  much  more  recent  date ;  the  first  we  read 
of  being  John  Beaumont,  who  was  created  viscount  Beaumont,  by  Henry  VI.  in 
the  year  1439. 

Baron. — In  En^ish  history  we  often  find  the  word  baron  used  to  denominate 
the  whole  collective  body  of  the  nobility.  When,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
Saxon  title  of  Thitne  was  disused,  that  of  baron  succeeded ;  and  being  the  lowest 
among  the  nobles,  was  very  generally  applied  as  the  term  Lord  is  now ;  with 
which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  he  synonymous. 
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23.  The  House  of  Commons  contaios — 


English  County  Memben,  , 

Univeraities , 

Cities  and  Boroughs..    .     . 
Welsh  County  Members. 
Cities  &  Boroughs.. 


143) 
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Scotch  County  Members, 
Cities  «c  Boroughs.  .'  . 
Irish  County  Members.    . 

University.      .     .     . 

Cities  and  Boroughs.  •    . 


2>l()6 
39t 


Making  in  aD.      6M 

24.  Id  order  to  uDderstand  the  manner  in  which  the  public  business  is 
transacted  in  parliament,  we  insert  a  brief  account  of  the  usual  forms,  aod 
an  explanation  of  the  terms  generally  used.  Discussions  generally  arise  oo 
a  motion  being  made  by  a  Member,  seconded  by  another,  and  tbeo  pot 
from  the  Chair  in  the  shape  of  a  question ;  on  each  of  these,  every  Meste 
is  entitled  to  be  heard  once,  but  be  may  rise  again  to  explain,  aod  (be 
Member  who  originates  a  motion  is  allowed  to  reply. 

25.  Committees  are,  first,  those  of  the  whole  House,  which  may  bet$ 
consider  of  certain  Resolutions,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  which  onii- 
derable  latitude  prevails  :  or  the  House  resolves  itself  into  such  CommiUet 
to  consider  the  details  of  a  Bill,  the  principle  of  which  is  never  discmnil 
unless  on  its  several  readings ;  or  there  may  be  Committees  for  fioiDCi^ 
purposes,  as  those  of  **  Supply,"  or  *'  Ways  and  Means."  Secon*!. 
there  are  select  Committees,  chosen  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  for  some  sp^ 
ciflc  purpose — the  numbers  composing  such  bodies  seldom  exceed  twestf 
or  thirty  members :  occasionally  these  are  declared  Comnnittees  of  secrecy. 
Thirdly,  Election  Committees,  which  are  strictly  judicial  trlbooab,  ai^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  try  the  merits  of  controverted  elections — these  are  always 
chosen  by  ballot.     Fourthly,  Committees  on  private  Bills. 

26.  When  the  whole  house  is  in  Committee,  the  Speaker  vacates  tbe 
Chair,  some  other  Member  is  called  on  to  preside,  and  he  sits  in  the  seal  of 
the  senior  Clerk.  The  Mace  is  then  placed  under  the  table.  For  Cod- 
mittees  of  Supply  and  Ways  and  Means  there  is  a  Chairman,  who  receiva 
a  salary. 

27.  The  prorogation  of  Parliament  is  an  act  of  the  Crown ;  bat  cilbff 
House  may  adjourn  its  Sittings  to  the  next  or  any  future  day,  asof  coorse 
it  may  adjourn  any  debate.  Motions  of  adjournment  may  be  made  at  ao! 
time,  and  repeated  at  the  pleasure  of  any  Member. 

28.  When  a  motion  has  been  made  upon  which  the  House  happens  lo 
be  unwilling  to  come  to  a  vote,  there  are  formal  modes  of  avoiding  a  deci- 
sion, among  which  are  passing  *'to  the  other  orders,"  or  moving  ^*^ 
previous  question.'*  The  former  means,  that  the  House  should— caitiog 
aside  and  taking  no  further  notice  of  the  matter  then  before  it-< proceed  to 
the  other  business  appointed  for  that  day ;  the  latter,  that  a  vole  be  pre- 
viously taken  as  to  the  expediency  of  their  coming  to  any  decision  oa  (&« 
question  raised.  If  ''  the  previous  question"  be  decided  in  the  negalite, 
the  motion  on  which  it  bears  is  only  gotten  rid  of  for  the  time,  wbereai  < 
direct  negative  to  the  motion  itself  would  l>e  a  proscription  of  il  for  ibe 
remainder  of  the  Session,  as  well  as  a  denial  of  its  principle. 
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29.  ^ith  respect  to  a  Bill,  moTiog  Ibat  it  ''  be  read  this  day  six 
months,"  is  a  mode  of  throwing  it  oat  without  coming  to  an  express  decla- 
ration against  the  principle  of  the  measure. 

SO.  An  acceptance  of  ''  the  Chiller o  Hundreds"  is  a  form  which  has 
now  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  Member  accepting  resigns  his  seat. 
By  an  express  Act  of  Parliament,  no  office  having  emolument  attached,  can 
be  conferred  by  the  Crown  on  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  with- 
out his  thereby  vacating  bis  seat,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  a  Nemt>er  can  rid 
himself  of  the  duties  which  any  body  of  constituents  may  impose  even  with- 
out his  consent;  the  Crown,  therefore,  as  an  accommodation  to  the  House  at 
large,  is  always  ready  to  confer  on  any  Member  '*  the  Stewardship  of  his 
Majesty's  Cbiltem  Hundreds,*'  which  office,  when  it  has  served  his  pur- 
pose, he  immediately  resigns. 

31.  The  king,  we  have  already  said,  is  the  fountain  of  executive  jus- 
tice. Law,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  however,  is  administered  by  the 
judges,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  lord  chancellor,  hold  their  places 
during  good  behaviour.  No  man  can^  be  tried  for  any  offence  until  the 
grand  jurors  of  his  country  have  decided  that  there  is  reasonable  ground 
for  the  accusation ;  he  Is  then  given  in  charge  to  a  jury  of  his  equals,  and 
their  verdict  is  final.  No  man  can  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offence, 
and  when  a  person  is  convicted  by  a  jury  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  the 
mercy  of  the  king. 

82.  The  administration  of  civil  law  could  not  be  described  within  our 
narrow  limits ;  it  must  suffice  therefore  to  state  that  the  civil  and  common 
law  courts  are  open  to  every  suitor,  and  that  justice  is  freely  administered 
to  all,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  or  station. 

Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  a  constitution  ? 

9.  Whence  arises  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  British  constitution  ? 

3.  By  whom  was  the  first  charter  granted  to  the  English  people  ? 

4.  What  circumstances  Jed  to  the  concession  of  Magna  Charta  ? 

5.  Why  were  corporations  established  ? 

6.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  bouse  of  commons  ? 

7.  Did  the  kings  £ivour  the  house  of  commons  ? 

&  When  did  the  authority  of  the  king  come  into  collision  with  the  authority  of 

the  parliament  ? 
9.  What  led  to  the  revolution  of  1688? 

10.  What  change  was  made  by  the  Reform  Bill  ?  , 

11.  Into  what  branches  is  the  British  legislature  divided? 

12.  How  is  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  regulated  ? 

13.  Where  are  the  king's  duties  prescribed  ? 

14.  What  are  the  king's  direct  prerogatives  ? 

15.  How  are  these  prerogatives  exercised? 

16.  What  are  the  king's  incidental  prerogatives  ? 

17.  Are  any  privileges  conceded  to  the  royal  family  ? 

18.  Can  you  describe  the  privileges  of  the  peerage? 

19.  How  are  the  members  of  the  house  of  lords  classed  ? 

20.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  a  member  of  parliament  ? 

21.  Are  any  persons  excluded  from  the  lower  house  of  parliament  ? 
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32.  How  is  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  regulated  ? 
83.  How  are  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  classed  ? 

34.  In  what  manner  do  discussions  arise  ? 

86.  Can  you  describe  the  committees  of  the  house  of  commoas? 

86.  What  form '»  used  on  going  into  committee? 

37.  How  does  prorogation  of  parliament  differ  from  a^ioumment  ? 

88.  How  does  the  house  avoid  coming  to  a  decision  ? 

89.  How  may  a  bill  be  rejected  without  prejudice  to  the  principle  it  involTea  7 
SO.  What  is  meant  by  accepting  the  Chlltern  Hundreds? 

31.  How  is  the  criminal  law  administered? 

33.  Has  due  provision  been  made  for  the  administntioD  of  common  and  oivil  law  ? 
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REGALIA 

USED  AT  ENGLISH  CORONATIONS. 


The  above  engraving  exhibits  not  only  ihe  regalia,  properly  so  called, 
but  also  those  which  are  used  when  a  queen  consort  is  crowned.  The 
difference  between  a  queen  regnant  and  a  queen  consort  is,  the  flrst  occu- 
pies the  Itingly  office,  as  of  right,  and  the  second  is  called  queen,  as  being 
the  wife  of  the  iting,  and  is  crowned  at  the  will  or  pleasure  of  her  husband. 

The  Regalia,  properly  so  called,  are  grouped  on  the  left  side  of  the 
wood-cut.  The  two  crowns  are  the  crown  of  state  and  the  imperial 
crown.  The  latter  was  also  called  St.  Edward's  crown,  having  been 
made  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  to  supply  that  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, destroyed,  with  the  other  ancient  Regalia,  by  order  of  parliament. 
The  imperial  crown  is  the  crown  royal,  which  is  set  upon  the  lying's  head  ; 
the  crown  of  state  is  to  be  worn  in  processions.  The,  one  represented 
above,  on  the  right,  was  made  for  Che  coronation  of  Qeorg^  IV.  ;*  the  old 
one  having  been  brolien  fip.  A  new  crown  of  state  was  made  for  the  pre- 
sent queen,  which  contains  all  the  jewels  of  the  former  crown,  with  many 
additional  ones.  For  this  crown,  see  the  portrait  of  the  queen  at  the 
beginning  of  Ibis  volume.  Four  swords  are  used  at  a  coronation.  The 
sword  of  state,  represented  above  as  sheathed  in  its  ornamented  sciri>bard, 
and  the  three  swords  of  mercy  and  justice.  The  sword  of  mercy  is  curtana, 
or  the  pointless  sword ;  the  sword  of  spiritual  justice  Is  obtusely  pointed  ; 
but  the  sword  of  justice  of  the  temporality  is  acutely  pointed.   St.  Edwdrd's. 
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staff  is  represented  above  as  crossing  the  imperial  crown ;  it  is  a  large 
golden  rod,  with  a  mound  and  cross  at  the  top,  and  is  carried  before  Ibe 
i&lng  in  tbe  procession  to  (he  coronation.  The  sceptre  and  the  verge,  or 
rod,  are  represented  crossed  in  the  foregroond.  The  sceptre,  sarmounted 
by  a  mound  and  cross,  is  placed  in  the  Iting's  right  hand  ;  and  tbe  verge,  or 
rod,  surmounted  ^y  a  cross  and  dove,  is  placed  in  the  left  band.  Tbe 
globe,  or  orb,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  is  supposed  to  have  been  nsed  origi- 
nally as  a  type  or  emblem  of  sovereignty.  The  other  portions  of  tbe  Regalia 
are  the  spurs,  of  fine  gold,  curiously  wrought,  the  ring,  and  the  armil,  or 
armilla,  which  is  used  in  the  ceremony  of  investiture. 

The  regalia  used  at  the  coronation  of  a  queen  consists  of  a  crown  of  state, 
a  circle  of  gold,  an  orb,  and  a  ring.  They  are  grouped  on  tbe  right  side 
of  the  engraving,  the  sword  or  state  crossing  them. 


King  Edwttrttt  Ckait,  and  ike  AntpmUa-. 

The  article  possessing  the  roost  historical  interest  among  the  regalia,  it 
Saint  Edward's  Chair,  in  which  the  sovereign  li  seated  when  the  crown 
is  placed  upon,  his  bead.  Its  height  1s  six  feet  seven  inches,  its  depth 
twenty-five  inches,  and  tbe  breadth  of  the  seat  is  (weoty-eight  inches.  At 
the  height  of  nine  inches  from  the  ground  is  a  iedge  which  supports  the 
celebrated  Stone  of  Destiny,  which  Edward  1.  brought  from  Scotland,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  conquest  of  that  country.  This  stone  was  originally  the 
royal  atat  of  the  kings  of  Ireland ;  it  was  called  lAeifaH^  or  *'  the  stone  of 
destiny,"  and  so  much  importance  was  attributed  to  it,  that  they  named  tbe 
inland  in  honour  of  it,  Inmrfail,  or  '*  tbe  island  of  destiny."  According  to 
liie  monkish  legends,  this  was  the  identical  stone  which  served  Jacob  as  a 
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pillow  when  he  mw  the  miracoloot  ? Islon^  id  Bethel ;  they  m|  that  U  wat 
brought  by  Gathol,  king  of  the  Scotht,  or  ScoU,  to  Briganlla.  a  city  of 
Oallicia,  in  Spain,  and  that  It  wat  remof  ed  from  thence  to  Ireland  by  Simon 
Brecb,  the  leader  of  a  body  of  Scots,  about  900  years  befbre  Christ.  Fer- 
gus, a  descendant  of  Simon  Brech,  being  compelled  to  leave  Ireland  in 
consequence  of  cItII  wars,  led  a  body  of  emigrants  to  Argyleshire,  and  look 
with  him  the  stone  of  destiny,  which  he  deposited  at  Dunstaffnage,  pboui 
300  years  before  Christ.  All  his  descendants  were  installed  on  this  stone 
seat,  and  it  wasbeliefed  that  when  the  rightful  heir  took  his  seat,  the  stone 
emitted  loud  and  harmonious  musical  sounds,  but  that;  it  remained  silent 
wheneter  a  pretender  attempted  to  be  crowned. 

The  stone  of  destiny  appears,  from  the  ancient  records  of  Ireland,  to 
hafe  been  an  altar,  an  idol,  and  the  throne  of  the  kings ;  it  was  therefore 
viewed  with  threefold  reference.  A  remarkable  prophecy  identified  its 
f6rtuneswith  those  of  the  rojal  line  of  the  Scots,  which  is  thus  given  in  the 
«ld  monkish  rhymes : — 

Ni  falkt  fotum, 
Scoti,  qoooumque  locutum 
Invenient  lapidem, 
Tenentur  regnare  ibideln. 

that  is : 

Or  Fate  it  falie.  or  whet«  this  ttooe  it  found, 
A  king  of  Scotlinh  race  will  there  be  crowned. 

it  was  on  account  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  prophecy,  tbat 
Kenneth  removed  the  stone  from  Dunstaffioage  to  Scone,  where,  for  more 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was  used  as  a  throne  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  lu  remotal  to  England  was  felt  by  the  entire  people 
of  Scotland  as  a  national  humiliation,  and  they  stipulated  for  its  restoration 
at  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  a.d.  1828.  WriU  for  sending  it  back  were 
issued  by  Edward  111.,  but  fh>m  some  unexplained  cause  they  were  never 
executed. 

When  James  I.  ascgoded  the  throne  of  England,  great  importance  was 
attached  to  this  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  connected  with  the  stone  of  des- 
tiny, and  so  deep  vrls  the  impression  thus  produced  on  the  minds  of  th^ 
ScoUlsh  people,  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  reconciled  many 
to  the  Union,  who  would  otherwise  have  opposed  that  measure. 

The  stone  appears  to  be  a  block  of  red  sandstone,  containing  a  more  than 
ordinary  proportion  of  ferruginous  matter ;  It  certainly  is  not  an  aerolite,  as 
several  authors  have  asserted,  lu  dimensions  are,  twenty-two  inches  in 
length,  thirteen  in  breadth,  and  eleven  In  depth.  At  each  end  are  two 
short  iron  chains. 

The  chair  was  anciently  decorated  with  carving,  gilding,  and  painting, 
but  its  beauty  has  been  long  since  defaced.  At  late  coronations,  it  was  co* 
vered.wlth  cloth  of  gold. 

The  Ampulla,  or  Golden  Eagle,  in  which  the  holy  oil  for  anointing  the 
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kings  i»  preserved,  is  a  tessel  of  pure  gold,  Id  the  shape  of  an  eagle  with 
eipandiDg  wings,  nearly  seven  inches  in  height,  and  weighing  about  ten 
ounces.  . 

The  original  Ampulla  given  to  Thomas  a  Bediet,  according  to  a  le- 
gend, when  he  was  in  exile,  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  not  destroyed  with 
the  rest  of  the  Regalia  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  it  was  reno- 
vated for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II. ,  and  at  the  same  time  the  spoon  was 
prepared,  into  which  the  oil  is  poured  by  the  consecrating  prelate.  Tbe 
spoon,  like  the  eagle,  is  of  chased  gold,  and  is  adorned  with  four  large 
pearls  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  handle. 


It  will  not  be  irrelevant  in  this  place  to  give  our  readers  a  description 
of  the  crowns  and  coronets  worn  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  Eng-* 
lish  nobility: 

The  Prmee  qf  Walet,  or  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Oreat  Britain : 
— The  crown  is  a  circle  of  gold,  surrounded  with  four  crosses  patt^  and  as 
man]^  fleurs  de  lis,  set  alternately.  From  the  two  centre  crosses  an  arch 
arises,  adorned  with  pearls,  and  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  cross;  within 
the  coronet  is  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with  white  sarcenet,  and  turned 
up  with  ermine.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  also  another  distinguishing 
ornament,  viz.,  a  simple  coronet,  surmounted  with  a  plume  of  three  ostrich 
feathers,  and  having  the  motto,  Ich  dien,  that  is,  '*!  serve.'' 

The  Prineet  of  the  Blood  Ro^*  The  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  richly 
chased,  having  on  the  edge  two  crosses  patt^e,  two  strawberry  leaves,' and 
four  fleurs  de  lis.  Within  is  a  crimson  velvet  cap,  lined  with  sarcenet,  and 
turned  up  with  ermine.  On  the  top  of  the  cap  there  is  a  rich  tastd  of 
gold  and  spangles. 

A  Duke.  The  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  richly  chased,  haying  on  the 
edge  eight  strawberry  leaves ;  within  is  a  crimson  velvet  cap,  topped  by  a 
gold  tassel,  and  turned  up  with  ermine  of  one  row. 

A  Marqw's.  The  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  set  round  with  four  straw- 
berry leaves,  and  as  many  pearls,  on  pyramidal  poipts  .  of  equal  height, 
alternately.    The  cap  is  the  same  as  that  of  ^he  duke. 

An  EarL  Tbe  coronet  has  eight  pyramidal  points,  with  as  many  large 
pearls  on  the  tops  of  them,  placed  alternately  with  as  many  strawberry 
leaves  lower  than  the  pearls.     The  cap  and  tassels  are  the  same  as  above. 

A  Viscount  has  only  pearls,  wiiliout  any  limited  number,  placed  on  tbe 
circle  itself  aU  round. 

A  Baron  has  only  six  pearls  set  round  the  circle,  at  equal  distances. 
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GENEALOGY 

OF  THE 
LTNIALLY  DIDUOID  PROM 

EGBERT, 

THB  FIRST  80LB  MONARCH  OP  ENGLAND. 


Limai  dtsetni.  2b  whom  married, 

EGBERT*    ....  Ladj  Redburga.    . 


ETHELWOLPf   .    .  Ladj  Otburgh  t . 


Jadith§     .    . 
ALFRED  il   ....  Etheltwitha** 


EDWARDft    .    .    .  Lady  Eguina^  . 


Imm. 

1  Ethelbert,  who  died  before  his 
father.  2  EtMwolf, 'mho  •vuy 
ceeded  to  the  erown.  S  Edi- 
tha. 

1  Ethelbald.     2  Etbelbert    3 
Ethelred.     4  A^red  (after- 
wards the  Great.)  6  AtheU 
Stan. 
,  No  issue. 

1  Edmund.  9  Edward.    3EtheU 
wald.     4  EMeda.    6  Ethel- 
witba.    6Ethelgitha. 
.  1  AthelsUn.    3  Alfred.    SEdi- 
tha,  or  Edgitha. 


*  Bfbertbegan  to  relcn  in  Weuex  and  Snnex  ia  the  year  900 ;  coniiaered  Kent  to^; 
Emsz  Id  8M  ;  and  flaished  tke  coaqaeats  of  the  oOier  kioffdoma  in  837.  when  he  was  erowaed 
kiaf  ofBnf land,  and  therefore  was  now  the  only  and  aole  monarch. 

S.  Pounder  of  the  monaatery  at  Polc»worth.  near  Tannrorth  In  Warwiduhire  .  Bimta, 
soBOtiaMt  spelled  JEd^<A«.  ^     ^    ^  ^      ^ 

t  Bthehrolf  besan  to  reiga  in  the  year  837.  and  reigned  M  years,  when  he  died  and  wa« 
interred  at  Winchester. 

tlLady  Oihnrgh  was  the  danghter  of  a  noMeman  named  Oalake,  who  waa  Great  Bntler  ef 
Xagland. 

1.  Bthelbert  had  one  ton.  who  dtspnted  the  crown  with  Edward  the  Dder.  (See  Reynard's 
Key  to  his  Oenealogical  Chart.) 

S.  The  flrst  four  children  came  to  the  throne  (Sea  TaUe  I.);  the  fifth  was  a  natural  son,  and. 
dnrinff  Vtt  Ihther's  life-time,  was  Idng  of  Kent.  Essex,  and  Sasaex. 

S  Judith  was  daaghter  to  Charles  the  Bald.  Unff  of  France ;  and  on  the  death  of  Btheiwolf. 
married  her  son-in-law.  Ethelbald.  ^     «,,    i.  _a 

I  Alfred  was  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berks,  in  the  year  860.  and  was  crowned  at  Winchester 
In  871.   He  died  at  Oxford,  on  the  athofOetober,  901.  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

-  ••  SooMtimes  written  Atuwhtta,  at  others.  BUwiik.  She  was  the  danghter  of  an  earl  of 
Mereia. 

1.  Edmmmd  died  befoos  his  Ihther ;  Bdword  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  Btksiwald  was  a 
learned  student  at  Oxftnrd ;  Bffhda,  married  to  Ethelred,  eari  of  Mereia  j  Bthelwitha,  mar- 
ried to  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders ;  and  Ethelgitha.  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury. 

tt  Edward,  sumaned  the  Elder,  was  bom  in  the  year  8^  and  was  crowned  at  Kingston-om- 
Tlmmesingei.   He  died  at  Farringdon.  hi  Berks.  935.  and  was  buried  at  Wtaicbester. 

II  liidy  Eguina  was  the  danghter  of  a  prirate  gentleman. 
I.  Atk«Utam  succeeded  Us  Ikther,  but  died  without  issue. 
S.  Alfred  died  before  his  ftther;  no  issue. 

3.  Editlm,  a  nun,  died  at  Tamworth  Castle. 
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^lu  OENEALOOICAL  TABLE. 

Lm0al  diffCMl.  To  whom  marrittL  Immmm. 

EDWARD,  conliMMdL  Blfleda  « 4  Elnrald.     6  Bdwia.    6  Bfr- 

da.  rEguioA.    SEtlielhildL  9 
BdhikL  lOBdgitluu  llElgiia. 

Edgiva« ViEdmmmd.    13  Eldied.   UEd- 

burgh.    15  OigiTA. 
EDMUNDf.    .     .    .LadyBlgiva^     .    .    .lEdwy.    %  Sdgar. 

EDGAR  f     .    .    .    .Ethelfled.il 1  Edward. 

El&ida.«* ^^i^amA,^EiksirwLAESih^ 

ETHELRBOtt-        .  Elgiva.^ 1  Ath«lstaii.     9  Egbert.    3IU 

wmmd.    4BlfpTm. 

Eiiiiiia.$$ 5  Edgetha.     6  Edgina.     7  Et- 

(red.     8  Edward.      9  Ooda. 
(10  Bdwy,  a  natural  son.) 
EDMUND.Iill    .    .    .  Algitha.***    .    .    .    ,  \  Edmund.  9 Bttwitrd.  3 Edwj. 

*  The  aaoettrj  of  Blfl«da  mad  B4flTa  we  aikaowa. 

4.  BlMrald  wftf  buried  witb  bit  Fetber. 

6.  Bdwia  we^  drowned,  eed  buried  tt  St.  OBev*f,iBFraBce. 

6.  EUeda,  e  naa,  died  at  Reauey,  in  Hnntingdoatblre. 

7.  Brnine,  awrried  to  Cbnrle*  tbe  Third  of  Fraace ;  no  iame. 

8.  Btbelbild.  a  nan.  died  at  Wiltoa. 

9.  Bdbild.  married  to  Hocb,  count  of  Parla,  died  in  rraace;  ao  laMe. 
10  Bdfilba.  narried  to  Otbo  tbe  First,  emperor  of  Oermany. 

II.  Blfiaa.  married  to  a  duke  of  Italy. 

IS.  BdaiaaJtuoceedcd  to  tbe  crown;  aee  Table  I. 

13.  BUbred  tuoeeeded  Edmund  to  tbe  tbrone ;  aee  Table  1. 

14.  Bdburfb  died  in  a  monaatery  at  Wlnebeater. 

1».  Bdtiva,  married  to  Louie.  Prince  of  Aquftaine  in  Franee. 

f  Edmund  waa  born  in  tbe  year  OS,  and  waa  crowned  at  Kingaton-oa-Tbaaaee  la  90.  He 
wui  killed  by  Leelf.  (aee  TaUeDoa  tbe  9Mb  of  May.  MS.  and  was  buried  at  Olastoabary  in 
Somersetsbire. 

t  Tbe  siacestry  of  Laify  ElfiTU  is  uakaowa. 

I.  Bdwy  succeeded  bis  fetber  to  tbe  tbrone.  but  died  witbont  isaae. 

9.  Edgar  succeeded  Bdwy. 

«  Edffar  was  bom  in  tbe  jboar  MS,  and  was  crowned  at  KlacBtoaHm-ThaaMe  ia  9B0.  He 
died  OB  tbe  Stb  (^/aly,  end  was  burled  at  Glastonbury. 

I  Tbe  deaeent  of  BtbelAed  is  unluMmn. 

**  Elfrida  was  tbe  daui^ter  of  Ordgarus.  duke  of  Devonsb^. 

.1.  Edward  succeeded  to  tbe  crown,  but  fell  a  martyr,  and  died  witbeat  iasae. 

5.  Bdmund  died  in  bis  infiincy. 

3.  Etbelred  succeeded  Edward,    see  Table  I. 

4.  Wbat  became  of  Editba  bistory  does  not  inform  us. 

tt  Etbelred  was  bom  in  tbe  year  ^,  and  was  crowned  at  BiacstoB-earTbamea,  April  S. 
979.   He  died  April  23. 1010.  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's. 
JX  Tbe  daocl^ter  ef  an  Enf  lisb  duke,  aaased  Tbored. 
H  Emma  was  daughter  to  Ricbard  tbe  Second  doke  of  Normandy. 
I.  Atbelstan  aqd  (9)  Egbert  died  young. 

3.  J5<l«MtfMf  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

4.  ft.  0.  History  ^oes  not  inform  us  wbat  became  of  the  three  daughters  by  bla  irst  oeasort 

7.  Blfred  was  killed  by  earl  Godwin. 

8.  Edward,  a<terwmrds  called  tbe  Confessor,  came  to  (be  erown. 

9  Goda.  first  married  toWalter.  count  of  Amiens,  secondly  to  EustacUus,  count  ef  Boulera«^ 

10.  Edwy  led  a  miserable  life  ia  exile,  and  waa  kUled  by  Canate. 

N3.  Neither  of  tbe  sons  of  Edmund  succeeded  in  tbe  sovereignty .  and  tbe  Angle^axen 
power  was  totally  annihilated.  The  crown  was  translated,  by  conquest,  to  tbe  Danish  me- 
narchs,  and  four  kings  of  that  nation  reigned  in  succession,  after  whom  it  reverted  (a  (b« 
Saxons  under  Bdwardth§  Cwnf—vr. 

II  Edmund,  sumamed  Ironside,  was  bora  in  the  year  900.  and  crowned  at  Kiagstaa-en- 
Thames  ia  1010 ;  he  died  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury. 

**«  Algitba  was  the  widow  of  Segeforth,  the  soo  of  a  Danish  nobleoMa. 

1.  Prince  Edmund  died  in  Hungary,  without  issue. 

9  Edward,  called  the  Outlaw,  in  whom  the  lineal  descent  coatlaaes,  was  baaisbed  fr^ 
England  to  Hungary,  by  Canute  the  drst. 

3.  Edwy  was  sumamed  tbe  king  of  Clowns,  and  never  had  tbe  bMitar  ef  reeelriag  aV 
higher  title. 
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Li$»€ai  tUtemU.           To  wkam  wuurUd.  Itsut, 

Pbimob  Edward*  .    .  Agatha t 1  Edgar.  9  Margartt.  3 Chris- 
tian. 
Princim  MABGAUTt  Malcohnlll.t.    .    .    .  Matilda  (in  whom  the  lineal 

descent  continues). 
Q!f.  MAT1LDA.I]  .    .  Hen.  I.  of  England.  *''   1  William.    2  Maud$, 
Fhinciss  MADDB.tt  •  Hen.  V.  of  G«rmanj    .  .  No  issue. 

Geoffrey  Plantagenet  .  I  H«iry.    9  Geoffrey.    3  Wil« 
Kam. 
HENRY  II.    .    .    .  Eleanor  of  Guienne.^   1  WUliam.     8  Henry.     3  Ri- 
chard.   4  Geoffrey.    6  Jokn. 
6 Matilda.  /Eleanor.  8 Joan. 

iOHN Daughter  of  earl  Mor- 

tagne. No  issue. 

Ansa  of  Gloucester. $S  1  Henry.    9  Richard.    3  Jane. 


«  PrlMie  Edwar«»  called  the  Ontlaw*  WIS  bom  in  the  year  If  15  or  MM,  sad  died  In  Lenilmi 
in  1007. 

i  AffstlM  wastbe  daagMer  of  Henry  ths  Thiid,  onperor  of  Gerauuiy 

I.  Edgar,  aoniMaed  AtbeUng.  died  wttlMOt  iasae. 

S.  MttrgarH  was  sole  beir  to  ber  brotber  Edisv  Atbellng. 

3.  Christala  died  a  nan  at  Ramaay.  la  HanUagdoasbiro. 

t  Tbe  eldest  daoi^ter  of  Prince  Edward  the  Oatlaw. 

S  King  of  Scotland,  dnriaf  wbooe  reign  tbe  sorereign  power  of  England  is  translated,  bj 
conqaest,  Anoai  tbe  Danes  to  tbe  Normans  wider  William  I. 

I  Daogbter  of  Queen  Margaret,  by  king  Malcolm  tbe  Third  of  Scotland.  She  was  crowned 
at  Westminster,  on  tbe  Iltb  of  Notember.  llOt :  and  died  on  tbe  Ist  of  Msy.  IIU. 

**  The  joottgest  son  of  William  the  Conqneror. 

1.  Winiam  died  at  tea,  without  issue.  Nor.  %,  1119. 

9.  MamiU,  in  wbpm  tbe  Uoeal  detcejit  coatinnes. 

ft  Princess  Mande,  or  Matilda,  daogbter  of  Henry  tbe  first  of  England,  was  bom  In  the 
year  UM.  and  married  at  six  yean  of  age.  1110.  to  Henry  the  Fifth,  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  left  ber  a  widow,  without  issue,  in  1110.  She  married  Geoffrey  of  Aajou  (sumamsd 
Plantagenet)  in  ItB.  when  he  was  only  flAeen  years  old. 

tt  Previous  to  her  Bnrrii«e  to  Henry ,  she  bad  been  umrried  sixteen  years  to  Louis  VII. 
kiagof  Prance,  but  was  divorced  from  him  on  tbe  18th  of  March.  llfiS.  She  married  Henry 
in  six  weeks  sfler. 

1.  William  died  an  tnlbnt. 

5.  Henry  amrried  Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis,  king  of  France,  and  was  educated  by  that 
proud  prelate,  k  Becket.   He  died  without  issue. 

X  Riehard.  on  tbe  death  of  his  fktber.  succeeded  to  (be  throne,  but  died  without  issue. 

4  Oeotflrey  married  to  Constantia,  daughter  of  tbe  duke  of  Brittany,  in  France,  by  whom 
be  bad  two  children,  Eleanor  and  Arthur.  After  tbe  death  of  Us  uncle.  Richard  tbe  First, 
who  left  no  isiue,  Arthur  was  legally  tbe  next  heir  to  tbe  throne.  In  right  of  his  fetber ;  and 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  this  right  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  bis  uncle  JoMn,  who  confined 
him  in  the  caitle  of  Rouen,  where  be  waa  murdered  in  IS90.  John,  on  bis  taking  possession 
of  tbe  English  throne,  seised  also  Eleanor,  and  caused  ber  to  be  confined  in  Bristol  Castle, 
where  she  renudned  ftuty  years.  Thus  John,  by  tbe  murder  of  a  nephew,  and  tbe  imprison- 
UMut  of  s  niece,  secured  to  himself  a  throne,  which  be  neither  deserved  nor  enjoyed.  (See 
Reynard's  Chart  and  Key.) 

6.  /oA».  iu  whom  eontinues  tbe  lineal  descent. 

0.  Matilda,  awrried  to  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  by  whom  she  bad  several  children.  Tbe 
present  royal  flmiily  can  trace  their  descent  from  this  marriage.  See  tbe  last  line  of  ibis 
Uble. 

7.  B]eaM»r.  who  was  bom  in  llflt.  married  Alphonso  VUI.  king  of  Castile,  in  1170.  by  whom 
she  bad  a  daughter. 

8.  Joan,  marriedto  WiUiam  II.  kinr  ofSicUy. 

H  The  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  eart  of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Robert,  tbe  natural 
sea  of  Henry  tbe  First.  John,  soon  after  be  came  to  tbe  throne,  divorced  her,  under  pre< 
teaoe  that  both  being  great-grandchildren  to  Henry  tbe  nrst.  they  were  too  nearly  allied; 
hut  the  fact  was,  that  bis  affections  were  estranged  to  another  person,  countess  Isabella. 

1.  Htmrp  succeeded  bis  father. 

S.  Richard,  created  ear)  of  .Cornwall,  wascboeea  king  of  the' Romans,  snd  crowned  at  Aix- 
ilKtepeUe,  in  1SB7. 

9.  Jane,  married  to  Alexander  the  Second,  kiag  of  Scotland,  in  1»1. 
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OENBALOGICAL  TABLE. 


Lineal  dtsctni. 
JOHN,  emUimuwi. 

HENRY  HLt  .    • 


EDWARD  I.f 


To  whom  wuurM. 
AtIm  of  Gloucester, 

comtinutd. 
iHtbella  of  France.*.    , 
Eleanor  of  Proveoee.t 


Eleanor  of  CattUe.l 


Margaret  of  France.*  * 


1  Bdward.  3  EdnraiML  S  Mar- 
garet 4  Beatiix;  and  fre 
other  chQdren,  who  all  died 
in  their  infancy. 

1  John.  %  Henry.  3  AlpkooeoiL 
4  Edward,  5  Margaret.  6 
Eleanor.  7  Elizabeth.  SJoaa. 
9  Mary ;  and  aix  other  <laiiffc- 
tert,  whoee  niunes  ara  us* 
known. 

16Thomaa.  17  Bdnand.  18 
Eleanor. 


4.  Eleanor  married,  first  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  bf  wbom  die  had  no  ieeiM.  eec^ad. 
Simon  de  Montford,  earl  of  Leicoiter,  bj  wbom  the  had  tiro  children.  Gey  aad  SimoD,  wbt, 
with  their  motbor,  were  baniahed  out  of  the  kingdom  for  rebellion. 

5.  Isabella,  married  to  Frederick  the  Second,  emperor  of  German j,  by  whom  ehe  kai  two 
children,  and  died  in  childbed  in  INI. 

*  f aabella  waa  the  lanxhter  and  heheaa  of  Aymer  Taillififf ,  conat  of  AnsonliMe,  te 
Praace. 
t  Henry  was  bom  at  Winchester  on  the  first  of  Octeber  tSM.  and  crowned  at  Oloaceater, 

me. 

I  Dangbter  of  Raymond,  earl  of  Provence. 
1.  Edward,  created  earl  of  Chester,  sacceeded  to  the  crown. 

9.  Edmund,  snmamed  Cronchback,  waa  bom  at  Woodstctck.  in  IMS.  Afler  tbe  Imttle  «^ 
ETCsbam,  in  IMS,  he  obtained  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  forfleited  by  Simon  de  Montford. 

3.  BfMTffaret,  married  (o  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  by  whom  she  had  one  daojthter. 

4.  Beatrix,  mairied  to  John,  dake  of  Brittany,  in  France,  by  whom  she  had  two  aona,  and 
two  daughters. 

%  Edward,  sumamed  Longshanks,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  June,  1239,  and  died  on  the 
7th  of  July,  in  tbe  year  1307.  He  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  infldela  in  the  Holy 
Land: 

I  The  sister  of  Alphonso  X3.  king  of  Castile,  in  Spain. 

1.  John ;  9  Henry ;  and  3  Alphonsns.  died  young,  in  their  fhther's  life-time. 

4.  Edward,  boraat  Caenarton,  in  Wales,  on  tbe  S5th  of  April.  1286.  was  the  onlj  son  of 
this  marriage  who  snnrived  his  fhther.  He  succeeded  his  flitber  on  tbe  throne.  He  wa« 
created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  erer  since  that  period  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  England 
here  received  that  title. 

6.  Margaret,  born  at  Windsor,  in  1887.  married  to  John  the  Second,  duke  vi  Brabant,  in  the 
Netherlands,  by  wbom  she  had  no  issne. 

e.  Eleanor,  born  ut  Windsor,  married  to  Henry,  Count  of  Barre.  in  France,  at  Bristol,  In 
1290. 

7.  Elisabeth,  bora  at  tbe  Castle  of  Ruthin  in  Flintshire,  in  Wales,  married,  first,  John,  carl 
of  Holland,  and  afterwards  Hnmphrej  Bobun,  eari  of  Hereford.  From  her  caase  the  nar^uls 
of  Exeter,  viscount  Courtenay,  and  marquis  Corawallis. 

8.  Joan,  called  Joan  of  Acre,  firom  being  bom  at  Acre,  In  the  Holy  Land.  She  was  bora 
in  the  year  1372,  and  married,  first.  Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester ;  afterwards,  Ralph  de  Jfoir'- 
hermer. 

9.  Mary,  born  in  1279.  died  a  nun  at  Amesbury,  in  1281. 
**  Daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  France. 

16.  Thomas  was  bom  at  Brotherton,  a  small  village  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1300.  He  was 
created  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  made  earl  marshal  of  England.    He  left  a  danglrter,  fh>m  whom 


1.  Mowbray  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk. 

2.  Earl  of  SnlTolk. 

3.  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

4.  Earl  of  Efllngbam. 


5  Lord  Stanford. 

6.  Lord  Berkeley. 

7.  Marquis  of  Salisbnry. 


17.  Edmund,  bora  at  Woodstock,  wa«  crested  earl  of  Kent. 

18.  Eleanor,  born  at  Winchester,  died  in  her  childhood. 
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Liruai  descent. 
EDWARD  IL*  .    . 

EDWARD  IIL.    . 


To  whom  married. 
Isabella  of  France.-t*  . 

Philippa  of  Hainault4 


Lionel,  Duke  of  CUt- 

rence Elix.  of  Burgh  $.    .  . 

Violante  of  Milan. [j.  . 

Lady  Philippa.**  .    .  Edmund  Mortimer. .  . 

Roger  MoRnMBR.ft*  Eleanor  HoUand^t  •  • 
Lady  Ann  Mortimer.  Richard  PlantagenetS§. 
Richard    Plantagb- 

NBT.IIII Cecilia  NeTil***.    .  . 


leaue. 

1  Edward.  2  John.  3  Jane. 
4  Eleanor. 

1  Edward.  3  Lionel.  3.  Isa- 
bella. 4  Joanna.  5  John. 
6  Mary.  7  Margaret.  8  Ed- 
mund.   9  Thomas. 

1  Plulippa. 

No  issue. 

1  Roger.    2  John.    3  Edmund : 

and  4  a  daughter. 
I  Edmund.    2  Roger.    Silim. 
Richard. 

I  Edward. 


*  Edward  was  confined  f  ome  time  in  Kenilwortta  Castle,  and  removed  tbence  to  Berkeley 
Castle,  where  be  wai  cmellj  murdered  by  lords  Montrarers  and  Oonmay. 

t  Daughter  of  Philip  IV.  kln«  of  France. 

1  Edward  wu  bom  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  15tb  <tf  November,  1312.  He  sacceeded  his 
Cither. 

3.  John  was  created  earl  of  Cornwall.    He  died,  aged  90,  at  Perth  in  Scotland. 

3.  Jane,  bom  in  the  Tower,  married  to  Darid  Bmee,  king  of  Scotland.  She  died  withoat 
issne,  in  1357. 

4.  Eleanor,  married  to  the  connt  of  Oaeldres,  in  the  year  1332. 

I  Philippe  was  very  brare  and  reliant,  and  particolarly  distiDgnished  herMlf  by  a  victory 
she  gained  over  the  Scotch,  at  Neville's  Crosi,  near  Dnrham,  on  the  17th  of  October.  1346. 
dnriog  the  absence  of  her  husband  in  France,  when  Darid  Bruce,  the  Scottish  king,  was  made 
prisoner. 

1.  Edward  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince,  was  bora  at  Woodstock.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  this  brare  ynnth  commanded  the  first  line  of  the  English  army  at  the  erer  memor- 
able battle  of  Cressy,  fonght  oa  the  38th  of  Aognst,  1346,  in  which  he  did  wonders.  He 
was  the  flither  of  king  Richard  the  Second,  who  was  deposed  and  murdered,  and  had  no 
issue. 

5.  Lionel,  born  at  Antwerp,  November,  1338,  who  was  duke  of  Clarence,  1302,  in  whom  con- 
tinues the  lineal  descent. 

3.  Isabella,  married  to  Ingelram  de  Conrcy,  earl  of  Bedford.   She  died  in  1301.' 

4.  Joanna,  bora  in  the  Tower,  in  1336  married  to  Aiphonso,  king  of  Castile,  and  died  at 
Bonrdeaux.  in  1348. 

5.  John  of  Oaunt,  was  so  called  firom  Ghent  in  Flanders,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  married 
his  first  wife  Blanche,  danghter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  at  Reading  Abbey,  in  Berkshire,  in 
13S9.   He  received  the  title  of  doke  of  Lancaster  from  his  father-in-law. 

6.  Mary  married  John  de  Montford,  duke  of  Brittany. 

7.  Margaret  married  John  Hastings,  earl  of  Pembrcdie.    She  died  without  issue. 

M.  Edmund  was  created  earl  of  Cambridge  by  his  father,  and  duke  of  York  by  tJs  ne- 
phew. 

9.  Thomas,  bora  at  Woodstock,  was  created  earl  of  Buckingham  by  his  fiither,  in  1377,  and 
doke  of  Gloucester  by  his  nephew,  Richard  the  Second. 

S  Daughter  and  heiress  of  William  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster. 

I  Danghter  of  John  Galeaxo.  duke  of  York. 

**  Ladj  PhUippa  was  the  only  child  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence.  She  was  bom  August  16, 
1366,  and  married  to  Edward  Moi  timer,  the  earl  of  March,  from  whom  proceeded  the  house 
ofYork. 

1.  Roger,  In  whom  continues  the  lineal  descent. 

4.  The  daughter  has  been  called,  by  different  writers,  Eleanor,  Elisabeth,  and  Philippa. 
She  married  Henry  Percy,  commonly  called  Hotspur. 

ft  Roger  Mortimer  was  appointed  gorernor  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  killed  in  opposing 
tone  rebels  in  1308. 

U  Daughter  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Kent. 

3.  Ann,  in  whom  continues  the  lineal  descent,  was  the  only  child  that  had  issue. 

H  Earl  of  Cambridge,  second  son  of  Edmund  of  I,angley,  fiAh  son  of  king  Edward  the 
Third,  whose  only  son  was  Richard  duke  of  York,  and  earl  of  March. 

in  Was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  on  the  3Ist  of  December.  1466. 

***  Daughter  of  Ralph  Neril,  the  first  earl  of  Weitmoreland. 

1.  Edward  was  the  eldest  surviving  ion,  named  earl  of  March,  and  aAerwards  king  Edward 


IV. 
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Lin$al  «Usc9nt.  To  whom  married.  *  tstue. 

EDWARD  IV/    .    .  EliutbethWoodfine.f.  1  Edward.  9 Richard.  3  Georfe- 

4  Mlifahttk,  5  Cathernke. 
6  Cic?]j.  7  Ann.  8  Bridcci. 
9  Mary.    10  Margaret. 

EuzABsra  i^  York,  t.  Ring  Henry  Vn.§  .    .  I  Arthur.    2  Henry.     3  Jf«r> 

9Ctrtt,  4  Mary.  Other  chil- 
dren are  mentioned,  bat  they 
all  died  in  their  in^cy. 

MABflAEST i9m9Ml\.<^8cotl<md.\\\Jawu9,   3  Arthur.    3Alexa«- 

der ;  and  two  daughters  who 
died  young. 


•  Edward  wu  bom  at  Room,  in  NomftBdjr.  aa  the  9(h  of  Aprfl.  1441;  and  died  oa  the 
9Ui  of  April.  1483. 

t  The  daoffhter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodrllle.  of  Orafton,  in  Northnnptonidiire  ;  b«t  whea 
morried  to  Edward,  was  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Orey.  of  Oroby.  On  the  death  of  Edward, 
•he  affain  became  a  widow,  and  for  aome  frivoloBs  pretence,  Henry  VII.  Mymadtted  bar  ta 
cloae  confinement  in  the  nunnery  at  Berroondaey ;  aimre,  after  liviac  ooom  yean,  Aa  eadrd 
her  life  in  porerty.  ■oUtnde,  and  coainemant. 

I.  Edward  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  Pebmary,  1^0,  and  •acceeded  hii  Ihther,  nadar  the  tilla 
of  Edward  the  Fi/lh,  at  the  a^e  of  IS,  bat  waa  aerer  crowned. 

y  Richard,  created  dnke  of  York>  waa  bom  at  Shrewabary.  ia  1474 :  who.  with  hia  fantker 
Edward,  diaapprared  in  1483,  rappooed  to  have  beea  mnrdered.  by  order  of  thata'  aada 
Richard  III.  dnke  of  Olonceater. 

3.  George,  bom  at  Shrewibory.  crmited  dnke  of  Bedford.   He  died  aa  ialhat. 

4.  BH*ab«Uk,  in  whom  coatianes  the  lineal  deacent. 

5.  Catheriae  married  William  Coartney.  earl  of  IXofoaakire,  by  whom  iha  had  one  aas. 
created  marqoif  of  Exeter. 

6.  Cicely  married  John,  lord  vlacoant  Wella. 

7.  Ann  married  Thomas  Howard,  dnke  of  Norfolk. 

8.  Bridget  died  a  nun  at  Dartforth. 

9  Mary  was  betrothed  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  bat  died  before  her  marriage  waa  aolem-> 
nised. 

10.  Margaret  died  an  infhnt. 

I  Elisabeth  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  Febmary,  1406.'  and  married  on  the  18th  of  Febnary. 
1487. 

S  Heary  VII.  descended  from  John  of  Oannt.  dnke  of  Lancaster.  (See  Reynard's  Chart  ^ 
By  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  (be  boose  of  York,  he  united  the  claims  of  the  riral  booaca 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  pat  aa  end  to  the  civil  wars  which  had  deaolated  Englaad  for  m 


N.B.  The  branch  of  Lancaster  waa  denominated  the  Red  Rote,  that  of  Yoft.  the  Wk»i€ 
Rom.  Heary  the  Seventh  was  the  heir  to  the  house  of  the  Red  Rose,  and  BUxabeth  of  York 
was  the  heiress  to  the  house  of  the  While  Rose. 

1.  Arthur  married  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the  fourth  daufhter  of  Ferdiaand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain,  but  survived  this  marriage  but  a  few  months.  His  widow  married  his  brother  Heary 
(who  was  afterwards  king  Henry  VIII.),  which  was  the  canse  of  (he  aeparatioa  of  Eaglaad 
from  Rome. 

3.  Margaret,  bora  on  the  S9(h  of  November,  1489,  married  in  1502  to  James  IV.  king  of  Scot- 
land, by  whom  she  had  one  aon  Jamt;  who  succeeded  his  fother.  A  descendant  IVom  this 
marriage  became  king  of  England,  by  the  title  of  James  the  First,  although  her  brother. 
Henry  the  Eighth,  by  his  will  excluded  her  descendants  ft-om  the  svccession  to  the  throne  of, 
England. 

4.  Mary,  married,  flrst,  to  Louis  XII.  king  of  Prance,  by  whom  she  had  no  iasue ;  secondly 
to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughtera,  Francis  and  Eleanor : 
the  former,  who  married  Henry  Orey.  marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Suffoft, 
was  mother  to  Lady  Jane  Orey.  who  was  proclaimed  queen  by  the  intrigaes  of  her  ftther-ia- 
law,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  aad  was  beheaded  ia  the  year  1S64,  wiih  her  beloved  has- 
band,  Lord  Onilford  Dudley. 

I  James  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  that  ever  reigaed  in  Scothind.  Murders  and  rob- 
beries were  repressed ;  and  the  protection  he  afforded  to  commerce,  brou^t  affluence 
and  plenty.  He  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  in  Northomberiand.  in  the  year 
1513. 

I.  Jam«$^  in  whom  the  lineal  descent  continues,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Scottish 
throne. 
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Lituat  eUseemi.  To  wkom  marrutL  Itnte. 

JhHEMW:ofS€0ilamL*  BlagdaleiieofFraoce.t .  No  issue. 
Mary    of    Lorraine, 
France.  .    «...  1  Marp, 
MABr,^««Cfi</&0te.t  Dauphin  of  France.    .No  issue. 

Henry  Stuart.    .    .    . /aM«t  (Vltb  of  Scotland.) 
JAMES  I.  S    .     .    .     .  Ann  of  Denmark.    .    .  1  Henry.    2Cliaries.    S  Elita- 

beih,    4  Mary.    6  Sophia. 
Elisabbth.)!  ....  Frederick,  king  of  Bo-  By  whom  she  had  eight  sons 
hernia.   .....      and  five  daughters,  the  young- 
est of  whom  -  was  Sophia, 
heiress  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. 
Princess  Sopbia.**  .     .  Ernest  Augustus.ff     .  Goorge  LouU,  H 
GEORGE  L}}.    .    .  Sophia  of  Zell.1111    .    ,  \  Georgo.    8  Sophia. 
GEORGE  U***    .    .  Wilhelraina    of  Ans- 

pacLftt  ....  1  FSrederick.  9  Ann.  3  Amelia. 

«  James  V.  wu  bora  on  the  9tb  of  April,  1S19.  died  in  tbe  caitle  of  Pftllilmnd,  on  the  13tb  of 
DecoBbor,  150,  snd  was  buried  at  Holyrood  Hoom,  £diBbarKb. 

t  Daof  bter  of  Francis  I.  king  of  l^nunce. 

1.  ifafr.  in  whom  continnes  tlM  lineal  deicenC. 

I  Bfarj  was  bora  at  Linlitbffow.  on  tbe  8th  of  Deeember,  in  the  year  1512.  She  lost  ber  flrit 
bnsband,  the  kinf  of  France,  in  1560.  and  nuirried  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart.  lord  Daraley,  in 
1565,  who  was  nurdtred  in  1567.  Mary  being  considered  as  tbe  instigator  of  this  horrid  deed . 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  when  she  was  obliged  to  resign  tbe  crown  to  ber  sou 
Jamuy  who  was  then  only  thirteen  months  old.  Mary,  escaping  from  ber  prison.  In  1568, 
sought  an  asylum  in  England ;  but  queen  Blif  abeth  refused  to  see  her,  and  ordered  her  to 
be  detained  at  Carlisle  as  a  prisoner.  Prom  Carlisle  she  was  removed  to  Fotheringay  Castle. 
In  Northamptonshire,  where,  after  a  confinement  of  eighteen  years,  slie  was,  by  the  order  of 
BUaa  beth,  brought  to  tbe  scaffold  and  beheaded.    Feb.  8. 1587. 

i  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England,  was  the  son  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland, 
and  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Daraley,  and  great  grandson  of  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
VII.  whose  liereditary  right  to  the  throne  was  become  unquestionable  by  the  Adinre  of  the 
male  line.  Elisabeth  too,  before  her  death,  had  recognised  his  title,  and  lie,  therefore,  suc- 
ceeded her.  on  the  Hth  of  March.  1613. 

I.  Henry  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

9.  Charles,  created  duke  of  York,  succeeded  his  bther. 

3.  BUmabttk,  in  whom  tbe  lineal  descent  continues. 

4.  Mary  died  at  Stanwell.   5.  Sophia  died  an  InAnt. 

I  Elisabeth  was  bora  In  Scotland,  on  the  UKh  of  August,  1S96,  and  married  to  Frederick, 
on  tbe  4th  of  February,  16U. 

**  Princess  Sophia,  daughter  of  Elisabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  was  bora  at  the  Hague,  in 
Holland,  on  the  13th  of  October.  1630,  and  married  to  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick 
Lnnenbnrgh,  elector  of  Hanover,  &c.,  in  ItW.  She  died  at  Hanover,  on  the  8th  of  June.  1714. 

tt  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Branswick,  forms  a  double  line  of 
the  pedigree ;  be,  as  well  as  bis  wifc,  being  descendants  from  Henry  the  Second.  See  Rey- 
nard's Chart  (a)  and  the  last  page. 

tt  Gtprfft  Lomit,  duke  of  Branswick,  and  afterwards  George  tbe  First  of  England. 

H  George  tbe  First  was  bora  on  the  S8th  of  May,  1666,  and  died  on  the  road  to  Osaahirgb, 
in  Germany,  on  the  Uth  of  June,  17S7.  and  was  buried  at  Hanover. 

II  Sophia  was  the  only  daughter  of  George  William,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Zell. 
I.  George  Augustus  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

5.  Sophia,  married  to  Frederick  WUllam  of  Prussia,  who  succeeded  his  Ibther.  under  tbe 
title  of  Frederick  the  Second.   Sophia  was  the  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

*•*  George  the  Second  was  bora  on  the  30(h  of  October.  1683,  crowned  at  Westminster  on 
the  1st  of  August.  17S7.  and  died  on  tbe  95th  of  October,  1768. 

ttt  Wilhelmina  was  the  daughter  of  John  Frederick.  Margrave  of  Anspacb.  She  was  born 
March  the  1st.  1683,  and  died  November  SOth,  1737. 

I.  Frederick  died  neariy  ten  years  before  his  father. 

9.  Ann  married  William  Charles  Henry,  priace  of  Nassau  and  Orange,  who  was  chosen 
StadthoMer  by  the  Sutes  General,  In  1717 :  by  whom  the  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter.. 

3.  Amelia  died  umnarrled.  October  31. 1786. 

(«)  This  Ut^  work,  with  the  K«y,  li  wtH  «rocth  the  attsBtion  of  rr«ry  iudivMiMl.  _, 
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Lineal  deiceni.  To  whom  wtarritd.  Utui, 

GEORGE    II.    eonti'  Wilhelmina    of    Ads-      4  Elizabeth.     5  Wffliaiii.   € 

nued.  pach.  eotUmmtd'  SI  aria.  TLouiia.  8  George. 

Frederick      Loun,      AugusU    of    Saze-    1  Georgt  WUliam  Frederick. 

Prince  qf  Wales.*  .      Gotha 2  Edward.     S  WiDiam.    4 

Henry.    6  Frededck.   6  Au- 
gusta.  7  Elizabeth.  8  Louisa. 
9  Caroline; 
GEORGE  III.  died  Jan.  Charlotte  of  Meciden-  I  George  Augustas  Frederick. 
30,1890 burgb.t SFredertck.3Winiam.4ClHU^ 


4.  Elisabeth  died  aDmarried.  December  S8(h.  1787. 

5.  William,  created  dnke  of  Camberland,  attended  bia  father  at  the  baUle  of  DetUnffen,  is 
Oermanj,  Jaoe  S6(h,  1743.  when  the  French  ware  completely  defeated.  In  the  rebeUioa  ia 
I74&-0,  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  afainst  the  rebels  in  ScotUnd,  whom  he  totaUy  de- 
feated at  Cnlloden.  on  the  10th  of  April.  1746. 

6.  Maria,  married  to  Frederick,  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  by  whom  At  had  three  ions. 

7.  l.onisa,  married  to  Frederick.  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark,  who  succeeded  hii  lUher  is 
1746,  under  the  title  of  Frederick  the  Fifth,  by  whom  she  had  Frederick  Christian  VU.  sad 
three  daughters. 

8.  Georf  e  died  in  his  InAincy. 

*  Frederick  Lonia,  the  eldeat  son  of  George  II.  was  bom  at  HanoTor.  Jan.  SOth.  17V7.  sad 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales  in  17».  He  married  on  the  S7th  of  April.  1736.  Angnsta,  daafh- 
ter  of  Frederick  II.  duke  of  Saxe-Ootha. 

I.  Otorgt  H^<//iasiFr«<fer<c».  afterwards  king,  with  the  title  of  George  III. 

9.  Edward,  bom  on  the  14th  of  March.  1738.  was  created  dnke  of  York  and  earl  of  Mnuter. 
1760.    He  died  ntamarried.  at  MonarJio.  in  lUly.  1767. 

3.  William,  bom  on  the  SSth  of  November.  1743.  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester  and  Biia- 
bnrgh.  and  eari  of  Connaoght,  in  Ireland,  in  1764.  He  married  Maria,  countess  dowager  sf 
Waldegrave.  in  1766.  by  whom  he  had  imue  Frederick  William,  bora  at  Roase.  Jan.  15. 1716. 
who  racceeded  hii  father,  and  Sophia  MatUda.  He  died  Aug.  96, 18tt6.  The  duchess  died  at 
Brompton,  Aug.  99. 181/7,  in  the  seventy-aeoond  year  of  her  age. 

4.  Henry,  created  dnke  of  Cumberland  and  Slrathera,  and  earl  of  Dublin,  was  bom  N«f. 
7. 1745.  He  married  Ann,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Simon,  first  earl  of  Carhampton.  and  rUc  of 
Christopher  Horton,  Esq.  of  Cotton  HaU,  in  Derbyshire ;  but  dying  without  issue,  his  tittoe 
became  extinct. 

6.  Frederick,  bora  May  30th.  1750.  died  Dec.  90th.  1765. 

6.  AugusU,  bom  July  31st.  1737.  married  to  Charles  William  Ferdin:  "^lereditanr  priMe 
of  Brunswick,  by  whom  she  had  issue  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  a^.  second  daoghter, 
Caroline  Amelia  EUxabeth,  married  her  cousin  George,  prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  George 
IlL  April  8th,  1795.  Frederick  succeeded  his  Ihther,  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  WbenBosaa- 
parte  attacked  the  Prussians  in  1806.  the  duke,  in  giring  them  assistance,  was  wounded  st  the 
battle  of  Anerstadt,  on  the  14th  of  October,  that  year,  and  died  of  his  woonds  on  the  Nth  sf 
NoTember  following. 

7.  Eliubeth.  bora  in  1740.  died  unmarried  In  1750. 

8.  Loaisa  Anne,  born  in  1739.  died  unmarried  in  1766. 

9.  Caroline  MatUda,  bora  July  lllh.  1751,  married  to  Christian  VII.  king  of  Denaaaik,  Oct. 
1st.  1766.  by  whom  she  had  Frederick  VI.  the  present  king,  and  Louisa  Augusta. 

t  Of  Mecklenburgh  Strelits.  The  queen  was  bora  May  19th.  1774,  married  Sept  8th.  DM. 
anddied  Not.  17th.  1818. 

1.  George  Augustus  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  electoral  prince  of  Brunswick  Lunenbnrgh, 
dnke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  earl  of  Cheater  and  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  Uw 
Isles,  and  hereditary  great  Steward  of  Scotland,  was  bora  August  19th.  1768,  married  in  1716, 
his  cousin  Caroline  Amelia  Elisabeth,  second  daoghter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  by  whoa  he 
had  one  daughter,  Charlotte  Caroline  Augusta.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  his  mi^jesty.  the 
prince  was  appointed  regent  on  tha  6th  of  February.  1811.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  oa 
the  90th  of  January.  1810.  and  died  S6th  of  June.  1830. 

9.  Frederick,  dnke  of  York  and  Albany,  earl  of  Ulsten  bishop  of  Osaabarg,  was  bora  Angast 
10th,  1763^  and  married  in  1701.  Frederica-Chariotte-Ulrica^^atherina,  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederick  HI.  king  of  Prussia;  died  without  issue  Jan.  189. 

3.  Wiiiiam,  the  late  king,  born  August  9Ut.  1765;  was  created  ia  1788.  diAe  ofClarencs 
and  St.  Andrews  and  earl  of  Monster,  married  to  the  princeaa  of  Saze  Meialagen.  in  1818; 
had  issue  two  daughters,  Charlotte  and  Elisabeth,  who  died  in  infancy. 

4.  Chariotte  Augusu  MatUda,  bora  Sept.  90th,  1766.  princess  royal,  lady  of  the  Rasrisa 
order  of  St.  Catherine,  married  in  1797,  Frederick  Charles  William,  duke  of  Wirtembarf. 
In  1806,  they  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  WirUmbarg.   She  lUed  Oet.  6tk,  vm. 
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Lineal  tUseeni.  To  whom  married,  l^ue, 

OEOROB  in.  conti-  Charlotte  of  Mecklen-      lotte.  5  Edward.  6  Sophia.  7 
nued.  burgh,  continued.    .      Elizabeth.  8  Ernest  Augustus. 

9  Augustus    Fr6d0rick.      10 
Adolphus  Pnederick.  11  Mary. 
12  Sophia.    13  Amelia. 
Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  Mary  Louisa  Victoria,  1  Victoria  Alexandrina, 
daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Cobourg,  aad 
widow  of  the  prince 
Emich  de  Leiningen. 
VICTORIA  ALEXANDRINA. 

b.  Edward,  dake  oi  Kent  and  Stratbem.  and  earl  of  I>iiblin.  was  born  Nov.  2d,  1767,  mar- 
ried to  the  princeM  of  Leiningen.  in  1818,  and  died  in  Jan.  1830;  leaTing  iMur  a  daughter, 
Alexandrina  Victoria,  bom  Ma;  24th,  1819. 

6.  Augosta  Sophia,  bom  Not.  8tb,  17116, unmarried. 

7.  Elizabeth,  born  Ifay  23d,  1770.    Married  to  the  prinee  of  Hesie  Homburgb,  in  1818. 

8.  Ernest  Aagastnt,  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Tiriotdale,  and  earl  of  Armagh,  was  bora 
June  5, 177i,  and  married  to  Mm  widow  of  the  duke  of  Salms,  in  Germany.  He  has  issue  a 
son,  Oeorge-Frederick-Alexander-Charle**Eraest-Augustus,  bora  May  27th,  1819. 

9.  Augustus  Frederick,  duke  of  Sussex,  earl  of  Inverness,  and  baron  of  ArkloMT,  was  bora 
Jan.  27th.  1773. 

10.  Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Cambridge,  earl  of  Tipperary,  and  baron  of  Cnlloden,  was 
bora  Pebr.  24th.  1774.  Married  to  the  princess  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  1818.  He  has  issue  a  son, 
Oeorge-Wllliam-Frederick-Charles,  bom  March  26th,  1819,  and  a  daughter,  Augusta-Caroline- 
Charlotte-Elicabetb-Mary-Sophia-Louisa.  bora  July  19th,  1823. 

11.  Blary,  bora  April  26ih.  1776.   Married  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  1816. 
IS.  Sophia,  born  Nor.  3d.  1777.    Unmarried. 

13.  Amelia,  born  Aug.  7th,  1783.  She  died  on  the  3d  of  Nor.  1810,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  and  was  buried  in  St .  George's  Chapel ,  Windsor. 


THE  GENEALOGY  FROM  PRINCESS  MAUDE. 

Maude,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  U.  was  borate  1156,  and  married  to  Henry,  duke  of 
Saxony,  by  whom  she  had  several  children:  one  of  them,  a  son  named  Otho,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  dukedom,  in  whom  we  trace  the  lineal  descent. 

OtAo,  duke  of  Branswick  and  Lunenburg. 

Alb4Tt  I.  his  son. 

Adbert  II.  his  son. 

Magnus,  his  son. 

Btmardf  his  son. 

Frederick,  his  son. 

Otho  U.  his  son. 

Henry,  his  son. 

Emestut,  his  son. 

Wimam,  his  son. 

George,  his  son. 

Bnuatue,  his  son,  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  princess  Elizabeth,  and  grand-daughter  of 
James  tSA  First  of  England.    Their  heir  was  GEORGE,  afterwards  Oeorge  I.  of  England. 
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